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PREFACE. 


IN  attempting  to  giro   an  account  of  the  l>iiil(i>is  of  Canada  it  has  be«n 
foui'.'i  iiiii-ossiMe  to  inrhi.le  tlie  names  of  all  the   prominent   men    who 

have  ligiiied  on  the  stage  uf  history  in  New  France  and  in  British  North 
Anit-rica.  In  the  ca.-e  of  such  a  prominent  soldier  as  Montcalm,  so  much  of 
his  life  is  woven  into  the  story  of  Woife  that  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to 
devote  a  sfpHrate  sketch  to  him.  Again,  in  dealing  with  the  men  of  a  more 
rrcent  age.  it  was  thought  best  to  consider  only  those  men  who  have  played 
tlicir  part  in  the  history  of  the  I^uminion  as  a  whole  and,  therefore,  such 
prominent  Canadians  as  Principal  Grant,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Sir  William 
Dawson  and  others  have  beea  omitted.  It  waa  deemed  wise  to  include  all 
the  Premiers  of  the  Dominion,  for,  although  several  of  them  were  men  of 
•omparatively  slight  importance,  their  position  and  the  questions  that  were 
associated  with  their  names  make  them,  as  it  were,  national  figurea. 

The  studies  of  the  early  part  will  be  found  to  fully  present  the  Romance 
of  Canadian  History,  and  the  writers  in  dealing  with  the  French  period  of 
our  history,  have,  as  far  aa  possible,  kept  to  the  fore  the  picturesque  in  the 
Uvea  under  consideration. 

In  treating  more  recent  history,  aa  iome  of  the  man  studied  are  still 
living  and  many  of  them  are  personally  remembered  by  living  Canadians,  it 
was  thought  wise,  whenever  possible,  to  give  eitracta,  at  some  length,  from 
ilieir  letters  or  diaries  or  speeches  that  would  let  them  reveal  themselves. 

The  authors  of  this  volume  are  all  experienced  writers,  and  in  every 
case  in  sympathy  with  the  subjecta  that  they  treat  Ajnea  Maule  Machar, 
the  author  of  several  of  the  sketches,  has  for  many  yeart  been  an  ardent 
.student  of  the  early  history  of  Canada,  and  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  lives  of  such  men  aa  Champlain  and  L*  Salle.     The  writera  of  the  lives 
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of  the  more  recentl'-iiM'  rsof  Cana^lft  will  be  found  to  be  men  who  have  been 
intimately  associated,  either  person  illv  or  in  a  pablic  vray,  with  tlie  careers  of 
the  9ul.j.-ct9  of  their  sketches.  In  the  case  of  the  study  of  the  K1.-H0...  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  greatest  of  living  Canadian  statesmen,  the  pul.lisliors 
have  been  fortunate  enout;li  to  secure  a  syinpathttic  and  unbiased  study  fn-m 
the  pen  of  Louis  Honor.'  FrCehotto,  a  prrai  Liberal  compatriot  and  the 
ablest  writer  French  Canada  has  yet  produced. 

The  publi>liers  have  to  thank  the  Copp  Clark  Company,  of  Toronto,  for 
kindly  perinittin-;  iheni  to  rc'produce  several  of  the  sketches  which  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  editor's  Stories  from  CaJiadian  History. 

In  every  case  where  the  author  of  the  article  is  not  named  the  sketch 

has  been  wnUeu  by  the  editor. 
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I!  -  p  ■■.ctij.'i  I'l  oi  111  ■  Cuuiilry — I'irst  C  iitiiri  «i!li  'li'  In-lLiiis— Takes  Push,  ssiuti  of  IIk 
C^uniry  fwr  rr.mc— U  tiimsto  I'l  ,ru-r  — I'lrj.  n".  'i.t  .1  S' I'.inl  Vi^y^Ke  -ASti'tmy  r.i^..«ne 
-  t  I  S;.' lit  of  S;.<il.ii'.iii.i  ((jMrtuf  )-  (.'..riir'!<  Ri  1  •  1  t  .r  '  ".-  li  ini.ii-.  .nt — S  lilii  up  tlip  Riici 
t"  II  .■!!(•:  iK»  I  ^''"''i  '')  —  "'■'  Rf'p'ii'n  at  II  -li- : '^' 1  -  1'.  ick  at  St  i.|  n-'Hi.i— Wiiitris  111 
Cm  1  !  I  II,ir.l-!i  ]>-  ml  S  ■iirvy--S  nU  t.  (),!  Ir  .luf  '(■.lUiti^;  a  Ntilii'^rr  of  IihIi.iiih 
I  ;;  '  ii.ilv  1  a  Th  1  1  V  •\  i.:t —I'.iiN  v<  r..ii'i4  a  Cul^^uy -Ufturiii  in  Disi^ust  to  Kraiuc  — 
II..  ,  ,r-  .1:1  1  KkIi.  -  Hi^  Urwanl  — Iln  I)    ,tll 


CA.N'.\I'I.\N   li  -''I'v   I'i.'ii.  rly   l.<.;ih~  \vii!i   the  name  of  .T.'icqiii's  rnrtiir, 
i'ar,   tl,i.n'.:;li   \.f   lu.i.li'   im   p  •niij;ii  iit   !-c|l!fin..nt    in    tliis  cciuiitry,   tlie 
n'Ti'i|;i'-i   ,,\    \,\<    laiiiuii.s    \(iy;i;.;t,-    :ihl    ni    lii.-   clI'  Its    to    fmilld    a   cololiv 
111  l]f  i   iiiks  .if  ill,    ,^'     l.,iA,    ;ii«.   tiiil    iiiilc!i    U)  <lr:iu-  fiitiiro   (liscoveltTS  iilnl 
.I'hi  !;lilii  IS  Id  tlir  h    )  ;  !i.  Ill  [  al  I  of  tlii'  AllH  ricall  cotitil.i.lit. 

or  till-  lili' of  thi- i^n  .1  .-,ii!ui' but  lilllo  is  kiVvMi  i-^von  the  leoflii'- 
l.iitli  I-,  111.  re  (■.  i.j'ituK.  Till'  ilaf«.'  iiMially  j,'iv('ii  i.s  1 '!■.•. inlicr  ;>1,  1-1!(|  ;  h'lt 
It  :-  lull!  h  m.)ir  [iii.i.i' Ir  liiat  he  was  h.nii  in  the  u.ii  1  li)l,  between  June  7 
■ui.i  1).  i-.iiil..  r  i'.;. 

licfni-i.'  aM.  )iii.t!n_'  !ii»  fii-t  (■(•!rl. rated  voyage  of  di^cuvory  to  Canailii  hi- 
wa,-.;  aliia'ly  a  u.iImI  niariii.-i-,  having  iiiado,  it  is  «taii.I,  no  fewnr  th;ui  thr.-t> 
vo_\  :!;j( ,- to  .\\  \',  I'.iiii.li.iii.l.  It  i.s  liki-.vi,-f  siiii|»'S..il  tii.ii  he  liad  hi'i.tj  scrvii'c 
■.'.ith  till'  rorl'.i;;!. -,■-.)',•  niai. lit,  a:iil  that,  in  the  }  0:ir  l.")27,  he  vi-it.  il  I'.ra/il. 
hiit  of  (li'>  ['.  r-'  .1  ofhiri   life  iM.forc  I'u'A    little  o"-  nntiiilij^  is  (letinileiy  known 

(.)f  lii-  vny.ii^es  lo  C'ati.iila,  lioui.ver,  we  have  s.-veral   exeeileiil  acroiinis,  ' 
and  no  iiiaii  am   n;;  liiu  euily  ex|>loiei^  is  brtier  known  than  this  celebrated 
iiiaiiiii  r  of  St.  Nhilo. 

The  hrii^ht  .-[iriiiLi;  snn-liine  li;xhted  up  the  gr.iy  walls  and  hMttlements 
of  the  n:,,'oed  uid  tea-i'oil  lou  11  of  tjt.  Mulo,  on   the  coast  of  linttany,  when, 


2  1,1  II  |.|  l:-   III    '   \'>  \l'*- 

Apil  on  V.  ',1  I  W.I  liiil.'  -Iiii^  sliiwly  n'M'^i  'I'V'iy  from  it«  linrl.or  Vonn<1  ^n 
a  l„„u  „,i  a.lv'.iiuiuiH  v...,--  TIhv  wre  iiiiiun.-.l  by  a  hun-lred  and 
tw....iv  uiM,  :ii.l  tl.i.r  on,  nr,  1  r  *H  .1  Ki.i.-.  (^ttrtior.  •  Captain  8i.r,.,.illy 
.•i„,..n  l.y  K'ii.K  rnii.iw  Tin.  kin-  1.  i  ■  'I  tln.t  he  would  b«  uMe  to  .liscovtT 
tlu;  c.vitiil  -h.Mi  rwuti.  n.  <:imi:i  aii.l  Citiniy,  and  {xm^ihly  to  discover  tl.e 
^,ilil  ini.l  olv.r  of  '■.hi.h  tl„.  rv.n.li  h;..!  i,«;.nl  in  South  Atnc-rica.  He 
.•x|.. . !.  i,  iil-o,  tliiU  Cull.  1  ".iiil.l  .'[■•  n  "!•  n.-w  .  hann<l^  for  tnule,  and  wruif 

,1„.  ,, i,,i,  of  pai!,  lit  lri-l,of  ih..  -rni   n.w  ••oiitinoiit.  to  whicl>.  ns  Ji'> 

liuly  >,i..i.  Fi  >.:<,•  Iia.l  ..^  -.i."  a  ri-ht  as  >iMin  und  iWlugal,  who  wuntcd  to 
lmv»'  it  all  to  tlifiii-i  Ivfs. 

Th.  iittl*.  .•xi-liti.Mi  siilod  a.-nw-  tl,..  wid.-  Atl.intir.  r.whing  Cajie 
I?  .nu  1-1,1  in  Ni-'.u'.iih-ll:.nd  alM.at  tlu-  n.rl  I!.'  of  May.  Froii,  ilience.  pasMn- 
oM  t..  tia-  I-!i-  of  I'.ir.l-,  a«  tlu.  I'orlML'U.—  had  .•all.,1  it  <.t.  ncvunut  <•(  Iho 
miiltitu.h-  of  l.inls  tl.iiv,  ll,.v  arnvol  at  Iho  Straits  of  lloll^  UU:  and  after 
soriu'  .h'trMtion  tl,r,Hi-l.  ha.j  wi-ath.T,  ihry  expioml  the  cold  an.l  stcriU- 
sia.ns  of   l.ahta.lir   ati'l    N.  a  r..iin.llatiil. 

C.iii.T  th..n;:ht  li  a'  !l,i'  l.ai-H-n  and  .ininvitinR  land  nii^'lit  !  e  taki-ii  fi  r 
the  r,.:iiitrv  a^-.^nd  to  Cain;  ainl  oinMaiTfil  oni'  acre  of  th-  Mai;.!al.M 
I-laihls,  wliiMi  hi'  1.  a.h.  d  nixt.  us  u.iilii  tia-  whoh'  of  Newfoundland.  IIo 
i,;,.l  inrali  L.  1. 11  nf  the  hiiiN  la-  fmind  th.iv,  a.s  well  as  of  "  beasts  us  UitKc  as 
„^,.„  ,,,,,1  ,„„.,,..i„^  ^rioat  tusks  likcck-i.hant^"  whi.-h,  when  he  approached, 
|,.api.,i  su.hhnly  into  the  sea.  lie  dcMTih.d,  too,  the  beautiful  trees  and 
.lelirious  fnnis,  as  w,  11  as  the  wild  corn,  hlo-.-oining  peua  (vetclits),  cunants, 
striAi.i  nl.^  r— s:i;ii  sn,-l--:ii-Hini;  lierhs. 

C.nar  ilp.'.Lrlit  the  wavis  wire  vn-y  heavy  nnd  stronc;  nmong  these 
j^.. ,,„!,.  l-.iv  I,,  !,.  hiiii  thW  k  thai  tin  fe  was  pichai.ly  an  opiaiin^  helui.n 
N,..vr.  Mi.ll  .  .  :  l.iel  Cape  ])■•::>:).  aM  1  he  he-atl  to  look  for  a  passa.ur  hv 
wl  1  h  he  ii.:l'  t  sail  u,-fA...vl  i:.to  tlie  heart  of  the  country.  As  the  sailor- 
rou  .i  thrir  hiMts  ilo-e  in  shore,  coast inj,'  alon^  hays  and  inh  ts,  they  couhl 
soMieiinies  see  the  nal.cl  s  ivac,'es  niovin;,'  about  on  the  heach,  or  paddlin- 
tleir  li-ht  hireh  ea-i  ■.  -  ;  .iri-'.'  .1  time  tlnv  iniinaf;e<l  to  hoM  some  inti  n'oursc 


f  si^Mis  ai\d   little  {,'ifts  <if  hatchets,  kniv.s, 
hiaii::   and    t.,>s    often    IM,  nj;  ?.-   inauy   as   tifty   canoes   about   them.     Tho 


a!vl    tiaiVi  ■  A  ill  l!i.-!i,  i^y  'ii  an-  a 


In<1mn.  wore  .Lli-^l.to-l  t-.  ex. l.anKe  tl,.  ir  f.^h   f-r  the  knives  m,\  hnt.-l..'t« 
whul.  tl.t>y  cova.a  HO  mu.l..  HI..I  a  ml  .uj,  for  their  chief  ient  them  awuy 

overjoyed. 

Curlier  trie.l  in  vain  nil  thi-  littlo  itil.ts  «nd  river!  opf-ninp  out  of  the 
Bay  of  ChuleiirM  (h.Mts),  to  wl.i-h  hv  KiVf  thi-  nan..'  he.:.nM,.  1,..  f..un.l  there 
|,„tl.  the  w.-at!i-r  an-l  th.'  wiitor  mo  warm  Failiii«  lo  hiil  .my  [.hcmikv  I'ke 
tliat  l.y  which  heha.l  entcT.'.l  tho<;..!f.  h.-  -ail-"!  .'Mst  an^l  northwar-l  aloiiK 
thec..a>lof(ia^p.-.  I'.ay.  ihr-  ho  I.iikI.  1  nvA  -t  ui  K  Impl;-  w.K.,ion  cro.sn, 
thirty  feethiph,  carv.'!  with  {Uu-r  t'',ir.^-h-l,s,  aii.l  h.-iirinK  th.-  iiiMTiption  in 
Kn'Mch.  •*  b.i.K  live  th.-  ICii.;;  «(  I'la.  r-  !  "  l!y  this,  mca..^  hi  lormaily  took 
|Mis.M>si()n  of  th.-  liml  for  tJie  Kinj.'  "f  I'rMiir.. 

In  onh-r  to  iiiiprt-s-M  thf  wiv.i-cs  thu  luoiv,  tho  Vnurh  kinlt  nr.nn^l  the 
cross,  oimI  i..a.i.- signs,  hy  |...i:.tinu  to  th.-  nky,  to  show  that  it  was  coniierle.l 
with  th."  suivauon  of  num.  This  .ion-,  Ciirtior  ai.<l  his  men  r. mrii..!  to  th.-ir 
ships  iin.l  wtre  viMti-1  alt.  rwanln  hy  many  of  the  In.liai.!.,  inchi  liti«  th--  Chief, 
his  hrotlier  at..l  thn.-  sous  The  ohi-f  showed  th.-n.  hv  exi-ressive  ci-ns 
that  he  .lid  not  like  their  s.  Itint?  ii|.  the  eross  on  his  t.irit..rv  with<,ul  his 
jHTii.is.-iun,  hut  uh.i.  th.y  had  indiK'ed  hi  -i  to  ent.T  th.ir  shii^s  und  look  at 
the  l.Htchias  and  kniv.s  that  the  white  men  hu<l  for  trading.  Caititr  easily 
piTMniilud  him  that  the  cn.-s  had  h.en  8.;t  up  merely  as  a  beacon  to  point  the 

way  to  the  harhor. 

Curtier  treate.l  the  diitf  hospitably,  expressing  a  great  desire  to  make 
friends  with  his  people,  and  promising  to  return,  bringing  many  us.ful  articles 
made  of  iron  to  exchange  for  furs.  Two  of  the  chief's  sons  were  persuaded 
f.  accompany  him  to  France,  putting  on  with  great  satisla.  tion  the  new 
clothes  that  ('artier  gave  them,  and  th:  wing  the  old  ones  to  their  frien.ls, 
who  came  out  to  take  leave  of  th.  in,  bringing  farcA-.ll  gills  of  lish  in  th.-ir 
cano.'9.  Tl.-n  with  l'"<>'1  will  expressed  on  alt  si.les,  the  French  captain 
saile.l  away,  exhorting   the  In.iiaiis  to  rc^p.ct  the  cross  he  had  set  up  on   the 

shore. 

H.a.i  winds  and  ptornis  prevented  ('artier  from  maicing  any  further 
di'^coverics  on  this  voyage.  lie  ju-t  mis>ed  finding  his  way  into  the 
St  Lawrence  at  Anticosti,  supposing,  without  full  examination,  that  the  gulf 


I'.l  ll.l'i  I:- 
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th..rc  was  a  proat  lav.     When  he  arrived  bo,r,p  in  Poptemher,  his  Account  of 

h.s  a.lv.n.u,vs  uas\-aprriv  iM.-n.a  to.  Tlu.  tv,,  yo„np  huVvAU.  he  ha.l 
brou^rUt  u,th  him  w.re  ol^j.-i^  of  f,nat  int.n-t  to  the  Kich.n.,  ami  w.re 
t^iu.ht  t.,  .1  -uk  F.on.h,  «,  thai  tlu-y  miyht  answer  the  que.-noi.s  which  were 

a>k'ii  on  all   >.'li  s. 

.■,,,i,.r   IV..UC.1    pro.t    hururs   fo-   hi-.  .li^Tovor-o^.  ni.l    inanv  ^o.^l-  "' 

K:,,„..  w.r.  .no.t  anx..,ns  .hat  he  .i..uhl   n,ake  a 1  v„ya^.    n,  ...Kt  t„ 

o.vii  inl  then). 


In  r-!  it. 


il   jlO 


,^iti>in  thpy  «ncr<M(lp<l  in  oreani/in-  ar.  ther  an.l  a  i"  tt.r 
e^vui'i.-A  .XI  v.llli.'n  than  tl,- li^-.  Kxt.-.-^iv,.  pn  i.:nat,on.  u-ro  nu.i..  .hiring 
th-  -.Mill'  r,  a'.pl  nil  a  t.r^.;lit  rl>i:n;„' .!...>       m..\    i    ,j 

I, -:rc  the  ;;r.-I  relip.-n.  ot.  ruunial   whi.'h  chhrat^.l  »h.'  .l.ia,t.;re  -i   th.. 
litH,.   fl,^,.t,."   iKwn   in   the  hay   r-nle   at  nnclu.r    "  l.a  ( ira,:.h-  II.t.iui.p,"    a 

-.  1^   v.liich    wcr.'   tu 


l,,,,_r,,.M,,,,l  .hi],  for  those  .lays,  v.iih  the  tw  smalh-r 
cninh'te    tli.»   tlotilla.      In   thes.'    •^■.'w   to   ^n,    h.    - 


tht^     .Tf.V-;.     'rVi'lal 


;„.„,!., .r^  ,,f  tlip  French  nohUs:^-.     AihI  in  the  « 


1   ."ii!,'  ];al    wr-re  a--'  in!'"'! 


t! Hirers  an.l  men  to  he;.!'  ma--  .vA  t..  n.-.iv.-  a!  s.l.ii,.n  ai.l   U,,-  pa-.-rna. 

l,h.s-in- ..!•  the  hi^hop  on  th-^ir  iM-nlou^  ent..rri>.;  whil..  U.r  i;:- t^n  wiv.v 
nio.h,-.^  an.1  mai.lens,  in  th.ir  pi.tur.  ..pie  .■..Minus,  i,...!:'!  nu  in  mmiM.  •! 
i,-i.le  Kn.l  anxiPlv.  Three  .i,.ys  later  tlie  ll..tilia  s.t  s>;!  lo,  ih.^  ..  :n:  .  -v.u 
Scar.-olv,  however,  ha.l  they  lo.t  .i;:ht  ..f  th..  KM.  :,  .■;..:-  ^^h...  tin-  -.i)- 
w.T.  ..•atteml  by  a  vi  .lout  .torm.  It  wa.  July  h.^lure  th,  y  w.r.  .-.H.  .t-'  1  at 
t!..- Straits  of  Hellc  Isle,  from  wh.'noe  they  .-..a-t.-.l  hLm:-  th.,.  M.ak  si,. .,■..■■! 
L,hra.h.r  till  th.-y  entered  a  Pma'i  hay  -nr.osit-  the  Man^l  -f  ,\nii...-ii.  F 
>va-.  the  tSU  of  St.  Lawren.^.^  whi^n  tu-y  .nr,  iv.l  (!■.■  .Mlf,  an.l  (':r\.v  1  ,■-l..^>.  ! 

;l,at  name  -m  the  hay,  fro,,,  u!..nc.>  it  ..fi.nvar.l-  .'xu  u,'.  .1  tn  n i.oh^  (hih 

„„i  thence  to  the  n.-hh-  .iver,  thon  .all.-.l  hy  <  ai-.r  ;!..  K'vei  ..I  1  ■.„.!,..'.,ua. 
■[■h,.St.  Lawrence.  ther.-t;.,v,  l,,.,;.^  in  its  nam.-  a  ,..-nl  .-t  tli.^  v.iy  .!iy  wl.  i, 
(■;artier'«  expe.lilion   l\m   llout...l  on  its  waler>..   al:er   its  Ion-   l..-.-..g   on   a 

8lormy  sea. 

Piloted  by  the  yonnsr  Tndinns  who  bad  accompanie<i  Cartier  to  France, 
the  French  .hip?  Bailed  up  the  great  unknown  river,  on  wbicl:  no 
whit«  wings  »v  those  of  the   s.^a-.uuils   had   ever   appeared  before.     The 
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marinfrs  gazed  with  admiring  intrrest  at  the  grand,  ?oTnl.re,  pine-clad 
hills  tlKit  h.<.-nKd  to  guard  the  approach,  an.l  at  the  g'.ooniy  gorge  of  the  dark 
oagueuay,  with  huge  rugged  r.cks  and  dense  forests.  T!iey  landed  on  a 
lung,  low  island  which  they  called  the  LU  aux  Co>.drts  on  account  of  the 
delieious  iilLerts  they  found  there. 

1'a.H.^ing  up  what  is  now  called  St.  Paul's  Bay  and  on  under  the  frowning 
headlands  of  Cape  Tuuviuente,  they  droi-ped  anchor  nt  last  on  the  !ca  of 
"  a  fair  island  "  crowned  with  rid.  wouds  and  fe.>u.oi..d  with  wild  vines  and 
such  abundant  clusters  of  grapes  that  Cartier  gave  it  tl.e  naiiu.  of  the  Isle  of 
lia.  ehus.  We  know  it  as  the  beuutiiul  hlaiid  of  Oi'.e.^ns,  whose  pu.ple  mass 
divides  the  river  below  the  rock  of  Quebec. 

According  to  tlieir  young  Indian  guides,  tl;e  country  they  were  now 
sailing  through  was  .livided  into  three  lerrimrie,^.  The  Ihst  took  its  name 
fn.m  the  Saguenay,  beginning  at  Antico.<ti  and  ending  with  the  Me  mu 
0,'nlres.  The  second  extending  thence  to  Iloehelnga,  the  present  site  of 
Montreal,  was  called  Kanala,  a  Mohawk  word  signifying  a  village  or  cluster 
of  huts.  This  name,  slightly  changed  into  Canada  has  widened  its 
significance,  until,  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  i'aeifie,  il  includes  h.ilf 
a'continenl.  The  third  territory,  llochelaga,  was  the  largest,  richest  an.l 
most  populous  of  the  three,  which  of  course  formed  only  a  small  part 
of  the  country  now  called  Canada. 

Aa  the  ships  approached  the  shore  and  cast  an^-hor,  the  Indians  could 
be  seen  watching  them  with  great  interest  and  wonder;  though  probably 
they  had  heard  ri mors  before  of  these  .strange  winged  canoes  ami  pale-faced 
visitors.  At  firet  they  seemed  v.sposed  lo  fly,  but  Carthr  sent  ashore  hia  two 
young  Indian  pilots.  Doubtless  they  had  many  wonderful  stories  to  tell 
their" people— stories  which  nmst  have  seemed  tu  them  like  talea  from 
another  world.  Very  soon  curiosity  oveieumo  fear,  and  the  redmen'a  birch 
canoes  were  se.n  swarming  about  the  ships,  loaded  with  i>re.euts  of  maize,  fniit 
aul  iHh,  in  return  for  which  Cartier  gave  them  the  gifts  they  prized  so  mueh. 
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„„1  ,,,,.1  in  ,.H,.„i.1,„K.nt  at  the  face,  and  dotbes  of  the  Fronnhmen.  Next 
d  V  Uuir  ohl  chief  i;...n.coDa  came  in  state  to  visit  C.nlier,  .ate.uk,!  by^a 
train  of  twelve  canoe.,  full  of  In-lians  in  p.int  and  feathers,  with  to.naha..' 
a,.,l  hows  and  arrows.  He  left  ten  of  his  canoes  at  a  safe  d. stance  uod 
a,,,roaehin,  the  ship,  with  the  ..her  two  he  ber^n  a  l.,n,  oration  >nqvnr.n, 
wLhor  the  strangers  had  con.e  for  peace  or  war.  With  the  help  of  as 
interpreters,  Cartier  succe.led  in  reassuring  him.  and  invUed  »•-  ">^"  " 
,abin,  where  ho  re.ded  him  hef,re  they  parted,  the  old  ch-ef  k.s.n, 
.  .rti.r-sarm  and  pla.in,  it  round  his  own  neck,  as  the  greatest  mark  of 
r  -iMct  he  could  '^i  ow  him.  _ 

earlier,  of  cour.^e.  was  .,,er  to  press  on  up  the  mn^niHcent  nyor  winch 
seen,ed  to  be  '  on    him   to  fuUow  its   vindn.gs.     But   tir.t  he  must  find  a 
e.uve:.ieut  harbor  for  his  shi.s.     He  sa.led  on  till  he  reached  the  mouth  of 
a   littk.   rivvr   flowi,,.   into   a    "fioodly   and   pleasant   sound       makn.g   a 
sheltered  haven  at  a  point  which  still  seems  the  fiUing  portal  of  the  fair 
Dominion  of  Canada.     H.re  tl>e  river  b.ca.ne  a  mile-wide  strait     On  one 
,i.le  were  th.  wooded  heights  of  Point  Levis;  on  the  other,  rising  grand  and 
sheer  from    the  river,  the  great,  brown  rock  of  Cape    Diamond,  in.  u.tu.g 
ru-anl  .carped  cliffs  through  its  fringe  of  stately  trees  out  into  the  dark  nver 
beL     As  the  Frenchmen  looked  up  at  these  rocky  ramparta  towering  above 
the  little  Indian  "  village  "  that  clung  to  their  sides,  as  if  for  protection,  they 
must  have  felt  Uiat  here  was  a  natural  site  for  a  commanding  lortress.     And, 
indeed,  Quebec  was  destined,  through  centuiies  of  struggle  to  be  the  key  to 

the  po^se'ssion  of  Canada. 

Cartier  moored  his  ships  in  the  little  river,  which  he  called  the  St.  Croix 
-now  the  St  Charles-and  Donnacona  came  with  a  train  of  five  hundred 
Indians  to  welcome  him.  Cartier,  in  his  turn,  landed  to  visit  Stadacona,  as 
the  cluster  of  wigwams  was  called.  Here  the  French  captain  and  las  friends 
were  received  with  great  joy  and  cordiality  by  the  inhabitants,  who  wera 
delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  a  nearer  view,  and  entertained  them 
with  their  Indian  songs  and  dances-the  men  and  boys  screeching  out 
welcome,  and  the  s^uaw.  dancing  knee  deey  in  the  water.     CarUer  9  gift*  of 
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dofiiTib.vl,  witli  ni.le  <1cfensive  fortifi'^ntions  ami  iimrminition  of  stones.  They 
enclost.l  Mhout  (iffy  liir^e  oblot.g  Inits,  iniule  of -^apliiif,'  poles  an.l  roofed  with 
bark,  o..ch  coiit:iiiM'>i:  several  families  aixl  several  fires— some  of  them  being 
.livided  into  several  rooms  surrounding  the  central  one,  which  contained  the 
social  fire,  each  family  having?  also  its  own  fire.  These  llity  houses  held 
about  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  inhahitanta,  bo  that  Hochelaga  was  nl 
least  a  respi<  taMe  village. 

In  the  middle  of  it  was  an  open  .square,  about  a  stone's  throw  in  width, 
and  here  ('artier  and  hi<  coniiianioiis  held  a  confcieiice  with  the  inhabitants, 
who  swarnieil  out  of  tiitir  iiut*— men,  wotiieu  an.l  children— to  survey  and 
touch  the  mv.-t'  riuus  straii-.rs  .so  unlike  anything  they  had  ever  before  seen 
or  iniMginod.  The  women  crowded  about  their  visitors  in  ad-niralioii,  cvei 
touching  their  beards  and  niou-taches,  ami  holding  up  their  chihlron  tb.  '. 
tbev  might  be  touched  by  thest-  wonderful  beings.  Tin'  men,  who  wer- 
smooth-fuce<l  thenif^elves,  thought  the  beards  and  moustiuhos  very  ugly,  bu 
they  could  not  resist  the  impression  made  by  their  iuiposing  air,  manm  ; 
and  dres.s. 

I?ut  the  "braves"  called  the  village  to  order,  sent  the  women  and 
children  indoors,  and  squatted  round  the  French  in  rows,  us  if  they  were 
going  to  lo<  k  at  a  play.  Then  the  squaws  brought  mats  of  plaited  rushes  and 
laid  them  on  the  ground  for  the  stringers,  after  which  the  ruling  chief,  : 
helpless  paralyzed  old  man,  was  carried  out  on  a  deer-skin  ami  laid  down  a: 
Cartier's  feet.  A  red  fillet  worked  in  porcupine  quills  was  the  only  thing 
that  relieved  his  generally  s.jualid  appearance,  and  betokeneil  bis  chieftain 
ship.  He  could  not  make  a  dignified  oration,  like  Donnaeona  ;  he  coulo 
onlv  point  to  his  powerless  and  shrivelled  linib.s,  .silently  imploring  from  tin 
white  strangers  the  touch  in  which  Indian  sup.  rstiiion  supposed  a  niysterii'ii- 
hi  :iliiig  power  to  lie.  Cartier  willingly  fulfilled  the  request,  though  we  an 
not  told  whether  it  d'd  any  good  ;  and  the  grateful  old  man  gave  him  hi~ 
red  fillet  in  token  of  his  thanks.  A  throng  of  sick,  lame,  infirm  and  blind 
people  then  crowded  about  the  French  captain  to  share  the  healing  touch. 
Soicly  pu/.zkd  what  to  do,  Cartier  had  recourse  to  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
pronouhi  in;,'  over  his  patients  a  portion  of  St.  John's  (!o.-.pel,  with  a  prayer 
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trill  he-siile  their  fires.     The  Indians 
d   th.Mii,  coming  as  Cartier  says  in  his  journal,    "like  so 

i.'wiiiL,'  powers  of  endurance 


"iHiice,  ami  unpiovi'led  with  warm  cl 
hips  aii'l   tried   to  keep  theinsclves  \ 


.'.liiisr  half-naked  in  the  snow, 


l.aie-iaces"  must  have  thouj,dit  wo.i'iei'fui.     The  savage-,  on  the 
to  have  treated  them  kindly  and  shared  with  them  their  winter 


:T1 


rt.'i-es. 


"ut  a  worst 


foe  than  cold  now  attacked  th.-  unlc innate  explorers.     Tlie 


I.Tlih 


■ami  CM   one 


wait  oil 


■roke  out  among 


I  them,  antl 


'1  until   out  of  the  whole 


lundred  and  ten  oniv  threo  or  four  healthv  men  were  l.'ft  to 


si'k.     T! 


e     p' 


:\y    in   hopeles.s    misery- 


-no  t 


i.'Ul't 


„,inVi....  sTllv  ..r  fair  F:  mre  aw\  the  homes  ami  friM,.^  tl.ey  miKl.t  never 
Me  •v-,la  ■^^.■^'v-ix  .lie.l  hLlore  April,  an.l  the  survivor.,  t..o  utuk  lo 
,,r..,k^|i,-.  r.,',  ,1.  i.,  >... .ml  s<,il.  lnri.Ml  the  .l.:ul  in  the  Miow.lrifls till  ^prinR 
.h.nl.l  r  •■  ri..  Ti.  ir  .'.Hf  k.vw  mar-  an,)  nmn-  hnjules..  Still  furticr  di.l 
„„,  lo-T  hi^  U.th  in  (i".l,  who,  ns  ho  .ai.l,  "  In.ko.l  -lown  in  j/.ty  u,.on  us 
;„.]  NMt  to  us  ii  knnwh..l;;o  of  tlu-  in.ans  of  eur.,-  in  an  unexi-ert.  ■!  ^  ay 

\W  '  M.l  l".n  so  mu-h  ..frai.l  U-t  th.>  I.ulians  should  take  advant.z-'  "f 
tluir  u.  :,k  M.to  to  a.':.k  then,  that  h  •  h  el  -^nleP  ^  his  men  to  make  all  the 
„„i<e  th.'N    e.,;,M   uilh  Mieks  :IM  1    stones,  so    that   they  mi-ht  be   supposed   well 

,^,,,1   ha,,l  at  Aork.      l?ut   o: f  th,-  po.r  s:.va-es  was  made  the  means  of 

s.viie.  ileiM.  On-  of  tleir  yuun-  .uui^h's,  .-alled  Doref^aya,  who  had  himself 
l„,,,'M;il.nh-  iV.iu  -urvv  an.l  lia^l  reroverod,  toll  CartuT  of  the  remedy 
^^h,.h  h;.l  ..H-.l  hiiu -a  av.o.linu  fron,  an  eve.-n-n  .all-l  Aineda,  sui.poM  d 
lo  have  h.  .1.  the  spruee  lir.  The  si.'k  ne..n  ea-erly  tried  it.  and  drank  it  in 
M.rh  ,iu;mtities,  that  in  six  days  they  had  boiled  down  a  tree  as  large  as  a 
Fu  la  h  oak  ;  and  very  soon  all  the  invalids  were  restored  to  health,  couragu 

and   iio|ie. 

l!ui  at  last  the  great  snow  drifts  molted  away  under  the  warm  spring 
8unsl)ine,  th..  i.e  slowly  hroko  up,  and  the  blue  water,  sparkling  in  the 
,unshi,,e,  olad.loued  the  eyes  of  the  imprisr.ncd  Freneh.  Cartier  and  his 
,,,111  jovfullv  prepared  for  departure;  but  in  leaving  the  country  he 
rotumitted  a" base  and  ungrateful  act  of  treachery.  Daring  Hie  winter  he  had 
heard  slia.n.u.'  sto.ies  from  the  Indians,  of  a  rcL'ion  where  gold  and  rubies 
ini^ht  he  r.und,  of  a  white  race  like  his  own,  of  an  .iher  able  to  exist  without 
fo..d,  aii^i  of  ~till  another  er.  ated  with  but  one  leg. 

Caiiier  wanted  to  take  home  some  trophies  of  his  enterprise,  and  to  have 
his  ^iraip'e  -t-ries  oiiilirnhd.  And  as  the  chief,  Donnacoiui,  had  traveled 
far  and  pioir^^.d  tu  have  s-vu  many  wonders,  Cartier  conceived  the  wicked 
proi.et  of  carryiii-  o!i'  by  force  Donnacona  and  some  of  his  braves.  So, 
havii.-  deeoyed"tl.ein  o,i  hoard  his  sliips  he  se^  .<ail  with  them,  first  attaching 
,1;..  Fr.n.h  ting  to  a  great  cro«  whi.h  he  had  set  upon  the  shore.  This 
cmkI  and  falso  aet,  done  undu'  the  shadow  of  the  sacred  emblem,  waa  a  foul 
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itnin  ..t.  tin  h.mnr  of  t1,p  l-i av  ..xploror,  an-l,  like  m..-t  .muI,  .utiona.  l.rou-lit 
its  ju?t  r>>oiii|>e:i-«'  in  fniuic  (li<a-tiT. 

II  «.i..  tivr  yoiir.^  1"  lore  furtier  n^'.ain  !.ftw  llie  shorn  of  tl...  New  W-.rM 
FnuK'fi  wiLS.listra.'t..!  by  war^  abroad  aivl  r.-Ii^'io,,-  jm  -^.mtioiH  at  lioinc,  ai,.! 
tl.R  proj.a    of    a    tl.inl    .^Xf^litio,.    nirt    w.lh    lit'!..  f.iv.T.      T!,,.  !.;ror^  ot 
tl„.  .,.v..n-  wiMt.T.  tlie  a.  :,.h  of  ,>o  nnrny  of  ll„-   ,.s..!orir,u'  |.  M.v,  an.l  i!k-  lark 
of    SMcvss    in    liipiiM-    !-M    ai.l    .-iv.r,    canx-l     li.nr'i     .if^'"'""     <"     ""' 
,.X,...n.li!U>v..f  .nor.  ,non.■^-aM.l  i-ibap^of  Hf— in  ^vl.t  -.......!  a  fiuill.-v 

Ulidi'akin-.  iSut  th.tv  urir  .o,:u  ^^l,o  .aw  tli.'  a.h,:i  M--  of  oi.l.in-  a 
lar^e  fur  l.a^.-  with  th.'  vav,.--.,  an-l  u'Im,  ,i,v  1  t!,at  S;  aii,  ai-.]  I',  .(UKal 
sho.lhi  la.l  h.  alloA.a  to  h.iv..  all  .h.>  -I-IN  of  ll.-  N-w  W'-H  1  L.  !  l.,-.usel  vcs. 
A I  hist  a  >;r<.'al  iM-rii.-h  tio!.;..  tlif  Si.iir  elc  Koh.-rval,  a-k.il  thf  kiiij;  to 
make  him  Kovur.ior  of  nil  tl,.'  ..  wly  ai.-.  ovor.-.l  counlii-  uilh  th.^  liti.ht  of 
rai-iii^' a  haii.i  of  voiuiiU-f.^  to  foim.l  a  colony;  oiu-  of  the  ohjirt,.s  ofwhirh 
washlatid  lohe  th.' .oUMr-i-n  of  the  Inaians  as  "  ni.'n  uilhuut  In  .'Ah 'l-.' 
of  (lo.l  or  u-.>  of  rfa<o:,."  V,t  Cart'-r,  wh...  was  ni  .!.'  .•onu.um.l.  r  of  tiif 
rxp.anioii,  wa.-t  allowr.l  to  tak.'  many  of  his  ".■olonista"  .):it  of  the  I''ri-ii.-l, 
prisons.  Asthf  same  error  was  fnqurntly  ivj.oate.l  in  th-  Fr.-noh  alt.-inpls 
to  cohmize  Canftla.  it  is  i.  .;  MUi.ri^iii-  tliat  the  Fruirh  trajiprrs  an.l 
half-hr.'rils  shoiiM  often  hav  1  v  n  a  \\\\>\  aipl  la\v!.-s  ra<'P. 

The  Spanish  cmiieror,  who  rlaimpil  the  entir.'  country  li.-tvvfrn  tlio  Culf 
of  Mexico  and  the  North  Pole,  under  the  name  of  Florida,  made  all  th- 
opposition  he  could  to  the  exe<ution  of  this  proj,  ct  Fcit  at  la>t  the  litt'c 
squadron  of  five  ships  lay  ready  to  start,  tiii.hr  the  old  port  of  St.  Malo. 
awaitin<;  the  arrival  of  .-oine  artilleiy  from  Rol»rvul.  Tired  of  lii' 
weary  waiting:.  Cartier  set  sail,  Icavincj  Roberval  to  f.llow.  Again  tie- 
squadron  was  dispersed  hy  storm?,  and  again  the  shi[.s  wero  reunited  a' 
Newfoundland.  As  Rohcrval's  ves-cls  were  not  yet  to  be  seen,  Cartier  one- 
more  entered  the  Gulf,  passed  the  great,  soinhr,.,  pine-clad  hills,  the  dark 
porjre  of  the  Saguenay,  th.'  snowy  she.t  of  Montmoivney,  and  the  rieh  woods 
of  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  again  ea.st  anchor  under  the  grand  nx'k  of 
Quebec.  The  Sta  lai^ona  Indians  eame  out  quickly  in  their  canoes,  anxious 
to  see  again  the  fu'ies  of  their  loni^-absenl  friends.     Alas !  all  had  died  in 
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r.i  II  ri  I: 


(  \\  \r>\. 


r,„„..._pr..W.lv  nf  l..-n.M,  k.i.  -s.     r,.r.i..r  wi.  nf,  ivl  to  toll  th.  tn.t  i  so  he 

..a  ,!ut  I>..-n,:u:m.  .1^  a,  :.l  J.u,  .lua  .1.   .Uli.  >- 1..1   m.mi.^  ^ 

,„  ,.,,„„..,  .,„,  liv.l  ,h.n,  i,.  >t.t..  lik..  K-ct  lo-l.     'n,o  In.lian.  ...<!  httle. 

,,U  ,l,..v  ,.n.l..,Mv  ,1M„  li..VMl   tlH.  ^t.ry,  f.,  tl- v  .1 1  i\nn..Wr.  uver.c  to 

rur.l,.r"intomm.;c.  wi.li  tl...  Fnn.h  :u.,l  to  tl.  ir  s.tll.-n..  ut  an.onK  th-m. 

,..,„,,i„.  „,„    ,),=.  was  the  .•..■  at  S,:.,l n:.,  ( '.r.i.r  .:.il..l  so.uc  nino 

th.   l,i,hl.nk.,M!i...n..r.liv.,!..,..I.taHn:..-M-,u,i    nu,  ,.,„,  thn-u,     u 

.r...i,   ^ti.  11-.V.1  .1.^  1-      Il'r"  tl-  I-vty  l:uul..l  .M'!--.l  tli-  w l:\  he,,hN 

a,.,l   ,!.,    -!,..iv   1,.,,.  ,..k...l   ,ii.-,,„U.-.l..:n-.>i;-UKul.ul>   ,!i..y  t„..K  .or 
,,„„„„^|.    ,.„„,    ,.,,„..j,„pry,.u,a..,!..'..nn.ynuw   .lu^l   whah   t.tK.n, 

,va.  ...laj.u.  .1,.-.  w- i-'l-l'ly  -'''>-•-'  ^^■''''  •''''••'-'''''  -'" 

vr.il.-  Ill   til.-  mi.  :l    aliilK'. 

',l,..v  ,,,,.,1   , tli.irt.Ml  in  the  August  lu Ml  u...l.r  th.  .ha.k-  ot  tl,. 

.t  iMv-l  in-  aua    iud-rlaiin,  ^..4"-vi"e^.   ''"'^  ''-''l-^    ^'^    '''^""    ""  "' 

:,.l.,„v  ou  1!.  Ill  igMs  .r  Ca,  K.in,,-.  All  u.r..  -.  ^m  l,u-:ly  at  wmk  .■!.:,-.,,, 
I,,..  ,;,pnan.l  ...inj:  tuvniii  k.  •!,  liuiLlin,  fut^  an.l  making:  n.a,I.;  .hiu- 
vi,,.'  Vu.i.nU.  -U.  I'.iaui,.v  iu  .■.innnan.l,  w.„t    on  with  two  hoals  to 


tin-  l.rijhl,  l!  i-^hinj;  myUU  I.p  luvl 


Carlitr. 

i.M,!..iv  ilic  liv.r  ;il)ove  l!o<'lu!a,-:i.     Hut 

.,„   tViini    M^.nl   n.ival    i-n-v-il    au    i,n,.as.ahl..    lani.r.  so    ho   retunin.l   to 

.■l„,h.~!....iP'  Kiival,  a-  th..v  ha,l  ^'rarally  nau..-l  the  sr.tl.Mnent,  u,  1..  ■     .hat 

„„,.o  ua.  no  n.ws  v.t  „f  K.'.  fval  lunl  that  th.  Itnlia,,.  Mill  kept  aloof 

,)„ l,,.,.ivp,i  thiv    wouM  not  tr.t  th.  FaMK-hmen  n'^'MU.     A  col.l, 

,1„  irv    .nit.r  foUoWdl,   with  justly  ostran,..!    Imlians    arout.l    them,  an.l 
,,:„.„:,.„,,,  ,.,.n:i,„  their  hh...!  ami  A^v^v^^u^  ""'i'-  ^I''^"^  "'  *^"^  h-nely  and 
,,va,-  M-t.     Au.1  as.oon  as  .i.ria,:  nluin.,!,  th.  .H.hcarU.ncl   "colom.ts 
Iri-lrii.'i!  tn  M-t  ^ail  ami  ivturii  to  Kranre. 

On  th,  ir  wav  ha.k  th^v  pa.-.l  a  fleet  of  Kftoon  fishin,-  ve.=els  lying  at 
„„,,,,,  i„  Uie  h^rhor  of  St.  JohuV,  NewlVm-.ilhuul.  amonc:  which  OartuT 
.„l.h.nlv  .1  <  .ii'il  the  l.,n,...x,.  i-t.-.l  .hips  of  Roh^Tval.  ITn(V,re,.er,  ohstaolr. 
1,..,1  aekuvl  him,  atul  a.  he  l.vl  >up,...<e.l  that  hy  thi.  thn.  the  rolot^y  wa. 
,^,lly  o..ahh^he,l,  his  surprise  ami  an^T  w-re  .reat  wh..,  he  f.uml  tt  on^  U^ 
wav  ho„u-war.l.      Ih'  onl.rea  »  ani-r  to  tui  o   i-.k.      Kui  t'a:t:rr  -•'-<-..  to 
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have  h...l  ..,„„.l,..f  .!.■  ,,..J..t..l  colony.  an.l.un.W  rover  of  t^ed:.rknoM. 
«.„ai,c.l  .ah  lu.v.-^.Ls,  Having  Roberval  to  pur,u«  hi.  way  and  fuunJ   .a. 

'"  ""(■"  ,' i.rhi.d  n...lm^u  '».i^  time  to  thow.  ....e  his  q.mrtz  dinnini.I.,  mnl.-s 
,„  „  ,  .  ,.,„1  v-ll„w  ,lu-t.  n„w,.v.r.  he  rM,iv..i  a  lut.ul  of  noh>l>ty  for  h... 
,i  ,.,:.-  an.i  .<nu>  ...  Lav  ..  ItU-d  <lo^u>  -lui- lly  in  his  little  manor  hou«> 
„..^r  <t  Mu'o  S,..n..  s.v  .hat  hf  n.u.le  »  foiuth  voyasio  to  Cana.la  lo  bnnK 
l,,,.k  llu-  In.kl,.-^  .o!.,n.-t.  of  i:.,berval.  lie  wa..  on  tho  whol...  a  hrav-  and 
^.li.nt  ...,!■■".,  nn.l    lu.  na.n..  nn.sl  al.av.  he  1.  -,  ..,d   as  tlu-  .h.ov.T.T  of 

^.,.,  ,,,,       i;,,.h  a.  .1   hr,..   would  have  Uh  n  hri.Ljhtor  hul  f.r  the  crm-1 

,liu\-  tr.a.hrrv  t,.  hi.  In.l.an  l.unds,  whirl.  «..  ..  ...usly  int.rf.-.vd  with   the 

M„M-^s  oi  I',-  att.  M,,.t..i  .•oluny,  and  wlii...  was  w,,„  d  .u.l  in  alter  .ear.  only 

l,y  sot.if  ol  the  Ua  1.1 1  of  TraiRe.     So  t.Uf  is  it  that 

"  Th-  '-Ml  Itii'  "'•"  ■'"  ''*"''  '''"■'  ihftTi." 
(-Mrtior  .eoMis  to  have  nrquir.d  suiTi.  i.ut  walth  t«  ntire  from  the  sea. 
H,.  took  uj.  his  al...i.  at  thv  Mi-ninrial  domain  of  I.inioilou.  In  ir.ll*  he 
HI-  h.a.Mvd  «ith  th..-  tiiK-  of  SiHir  do  I.imo.lou.  an.i  it  is  said  that  in  the 
,;,U„.,nu  v...r  h.  vNa«  na.,!.  a  nohie.  In  l.V,7  ft  idnu'U."  vi-if.-d  Hk-  north  of 
Fran.-  and  <^^^■\■i  a^vav  n.;,ny  nf  the  ild.aMlaiK-.  and  ainui.n  lia>=u  v^ no  died 
,:..  .Ia...iuc^  tarlicr.  ih.  -i.al  .'.*.o.,  -   i  ul  U.nada. 


jfr  r  if^o    _      --__ 


^^•^ 


j^lft'fr'l''» 


.'■■  V. 


CIIAPTEU   IL 

SAM  1.1-!.     Mi     Cll.^MPI.AI!!. 
k*   AGNKS   MAULK   MaCH*». 

,,.  cha.t.,  ...r  an   '' M"'-^  ;"■;;";  ^  „.„,_r..u.„,s  f,   l-Tanc.-SaiU  for  Aca.ba- 

M,„U   K.,^...-I..ar,,s  <f  U,r  (..         .  j;,,^,,^  ^t  Port  Royal  (Annapohs)- 

»  ^^- ■  "    '■■",  Try."'      ,         L  n  «,th  Ih.  In.lmns-Cl.nmrUin   Sail,  for  France-- 

lia.k   m   ca..a.!a-l■,^l.-^.,,     "•■  ^^ "^  „,..  Co'  ,pt's  Interrsls  -In  Canada  Once  M-re-A 
tl,.,.  I...hinr  U.r.M.   -(>..-  tu  Iran.-,  in  til     C         ■  Hurons-Sp^tuls 

t...  W.ntor  ..   .^     ■.  .:.:-u,s  Near  Mn.sU.n-_     .   ,  lor..   H  sj.n^^,^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^ 
irei..;:-  C!i.inu'.".n  Uu-s  on  Cli.iMmas  Day,  1635. 

r»  AMIFt    ,.K  ril  \MH.  \TN.  the  mo.t  pWuresque  of  the  early  maUr.  o' 
^     Car.aau,  v  a.  l-.n  at  tl.c  .ea-prnt    (own  of  Brouage  on   the    Bay  of 

Bv  pn.'f,  -~i..„  ).•  wa.  a  naval  offi.or,  hut  ha^  soon  nmc^i  service  on  lan-h 
lud  I,".]  f..'.i..l.t  will,  .ll^tilu.u.m  for  his  king  in  Brittany. 

Wh.n  IV  (  •:a<t<.s,  the  good  old  Ciov.rnor  of  Dieppe,  went  to  court  to  hog 
fro.-   Kn..^   Henrv  hi<  patent  of  authority  in  Canada,  he  found  there  young 
<..,uu.l  .1.  ClKunplaiu,  a  great  favorite  >sith  the  king  on  accoutU  of  Ins  hrav 
;,:,ea.  m    Biittany.      Hi.  adventurous  sphit  had  ahvady  led  him  to  niake  a 
I  a,anlous  vova.o  of  discovery  to  the  West  Indies  ;  and    no.wUhs.andmg  th.^ 
determination  of  the  jealous  Spaniards  to  keep  out  i^.roigner.  on  ^un  o^ 
,,,,,   he    ,nan..e.l    to   visit    Bahama    and    the    pnncpal    island.,  and    t 
„;„,trate  as  far  as  the  city  of  Mexico.     He  brought  hack  w„h  h.m  a  journal 
I,  h.  travels,  illustrated  with  colore.!  sketche.  of  his  own.  and  this,  with  his 
18 
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lively  narrative  of  tho  thin-s  lie  had  ■jeen,  excite'l  great  iiitorfpt  at  court. 
J).' riia'^te^  was  ileli  ' .U'd  with  the  yoiini;  captain,  whom  he  felt  to  he  thr 
vrv  man  he  luelffi  ■)  hel[)  him  in  Iii.-s  enterprise,  and  be.L'p  d  him  to  aeet'i.t 
1  |.>-t  in  tiis  new  comiiany.  This  the  cnj^er  e-xploror,  securing  the  ki!i<,''s 
.<,T;>(iit,  was  (leli^'hted  to  do.  Champiain  was  .soon  ready  to  Ftart  with 
l'.>iit?T:ivi  on  a  preliminary  explnrins  tour  in  two  small  %'e?i3els  which — 
Hnmll  49  they  .^(-emed — carried  in  tlu-m  the  hope  of  the  New  France,  soon  to 
ari-i'  in  the  wiMerness. 

As  they  pa.=sed  throufrh  the  Straits  of  Belle  Ish^  and  sailed  up  the  G\ilf, 
t  ■|:,■l•llp^aill'9  quick,  "h,-cr'.  ant  eye  noted  all  he  saw,  with  an  attention  that 
-^■'  d  hiin  in  p-od  st.  ad  mi  after  years.  The  f,neat  sliai:gy  hills,  wooded  from 
Im^"  to  suii.'iit,  unfolded  tliemselv^s  in  a  loi-:<^  succe.rsion  of  £  and  curves, 
a<  the  Gulf  narrowed  into  the  riv.  r — fillini»  liiin  with  admiration  and  a 
•\t  ~  ;e  to  po  up  and  po««e.<^s  this  goodly  land.  He  noted  the  lonely  little  niche 
■iiii'iMj;  the  rni:ue<l.  fir-tuftod  rocks  that  puard  the  nioiith  of  the  sumhre 
Sauiienay — tl.e  site  of  the  ahandoned  setiiernent  of  Tndoiisac.  Pa^-inj;  \r 
•lie  I.--le  aux  (.'uiidres,  and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  Champlain's  eye  mapt-d 
■\;ihkt'en  interest  the  ci'inmanding  rock  of  Quebec,  bis  future  fort re.ss,  and 
tile  ilihraltar  of  Canad.a. 

.■^ailinj;  onward  still  hetween  more  por.tly  sloping;  shores  and  leavini; 
lieli'iid  tleni  the  graiv'i  vi-ta  of  mor.ritain  summit^  that  eiiconipas.s  Quebc'-, 
they  fnl!.e.v,-,l  the  windinij  river  till  they  reached  the  spot  where,  sixty-eiglit 
year-  Ki-fore,  ('artier  iiad  t'ound  the  Indian  town  of  lloclielaga,  lying  at  the 
|ii,,t  of  M mill  Kuyal.  The  heantiful  liill  and  its  glorious  view  of  forest,  river 
and  iiionntain  were  unaltered;  but  the  Indian  village  had  disappeared.  lU- 
r.iv.i^.-  of  war  or  pestilence,  the  earlier  .M.'hauk  population  had  ijcen  swept 
4\  y.  and  only  a  few  wandering  AlgoiMpiins,  of  dilTereni  race  and  lineage, 
wi  re  now  to  be  seen.  Like  'artier,  rhatnplain  tried  to  force  his  way  up  the 
whi'e  tiishing  rapids  of  Lachinv  but  their  resistless  sweep  was  too  much 
for  raddle  and  pole  and  even  for  Cliamplain's  determination ;  and  thf 
atte:;pt  had  to  he  given  up.  IIi~  Indi.m  assist.-ints  to  console  him,  drew  on 
the  deck  of  his  ship  a  rude  map  of  ih,.  upper  peitl.pr,  of  th.e  j/reat  river,  with 
dM    mpids   and    i.slandu,    an.i    tin    elj.j;-!    .tf   -s-lik--    lakes   it    its   eaitarn 
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ixlreinity.  Thev  t:ave  liirn,  too,  sdiiie  f^iufiiscl  ''f^o' ijition  of  tho  f^nn- 
'•ataracl  of  Niajjura,  iik  mi.::, -1  |',,i  ihv  fii.-,t  tiin  ;■  liis  ^Tcut  iii.i;,  :i>-  a 
"very  hi^'h  rapid,  in  ilf.-eciwliiig  wlii.;li  many  kin.K  of  f:-!i  uTv  stUMi.i!" 
Chaiiiplaiii,  iiii<a!i^lic'i,  was  i)l'!i<;i.i  to  rfturn  to  l'"iaiicr,  jjitpaiiii;;  ,  ii 
liis  way  a  cliart  and  narralivi-  of  his  voyaL^e  and  oliM-rvutioiis  for  the  licnt-fit 
■f  the  king  and  IV  (.'li.iM.-,  tli,.-  |i,.tion  »{  tiic  enteiprise.  Ilut  tin-  good  olrl 
);ov(_Tnor,  u!..  desired  In  devot--  his  last  .lays  to  tho  conv^  r<i..n  of  the  Indi;ins, 
had  diiMl  during,'  his  al>stiue  ivini,'  Il-nry,  however,  w.is  nvi.'h  inl.  iv-t..il  in 
the  sinry,  and  er.'  h>iig  a  new  a-jiinnit  a|.[MMrfd  for  t!i"  li  M,'.r  f.f  f  iii;idii;_'  the 
cnlony.  This  ^ns  (he  Sii-ur  dc-  Moi;t~.  a  Huguenot  ;;.'n;!ci.i;in  li'ildiii-  a  hi.trh 
I>^i-;!iun  at  ('..iirt.  lir  nctivrd  \hv  title  of  Lifutcn:;','-^  ;.  iiT.-.l  i;-,  A.aiic, 
Willi  vir.-;, -ul  [lowirsaiid  ,.  monopoly  of  th'.'  In  r-!!  :i  Ij.'  in  ih,'  !,i:-.  r. -;..ii 
ihni    lirs!    tMlI.d   hy   tha'    naiuf,  niduding  a  iaiye  [..-a  ut  (ai.ala  .aid   U,e 

Noi  li   t  I'!,     t  'l.it'd    >'a!,'S. 

Th.-  !P.!-t;ad(  Is  i.l  N'.iiniandy  WIT.'  nafiirally  di-  .-i::'.  ii'.  .1  !i(  l.-'n-the 
[irivi!";:rs  >hi.l  l!.cylial  prcvior.sly  enjoy.d  .  lint  1  »i'  M..ii<~  ■•is.lv  ivn-.ivd 
''rir  j.-.,:...i.-y  hy  making  them  his  |.,;rtn,-rs  in  the  e;it  lori-.'.  Ai.i  so,  in 
'ii'i-o;  ilie  ..i.j.o-ition  of  the  king's  nd:.iskr,  Sully,  w):..  ha.l  little  failh  ■;. 
lh>-  s,  til.  iii.i.t  ..f  Mich  a  savaiM'  wiM  mhvS,  tla-  ex;.,  lition  was  oi-ai:i/.  d, 
ncluling  some  uf  ihe  ihii-r  nuivhaiiis  of  St.  M  do,  ];,,i:cii,  Dieppe  aid 
lo'C-heile.  Four  !..,i:..  -h![i-  were  fitted  otil,  [wo  ,,f  th- ni  a-^  ,i  e  .ast-iiard,  to 
-eize  all  otli.-r  tra.luig  ve.-sels,  while  tiie  .,.i:,ir  two  were  to  carry  the  evl.  isisls 
:■'  tlu-ir  i.i'w  lionie 

Lnliii.i.ily  M  de  M..nts— ahle,  pxperienred  and  patrif.fic  as  lie  v,-;'-_ 
•■'"'■"■'"'  '■"  ■"''  ■•■'  'iie  i;i:-tak./!i  pl.iu  of  taking  emigi-aiits  by  fonv  li,.:;)  M  •• 
v.igdoiid-  and  ciiinir.als  ..f  th.'  eoinmuniiy.  lint  he  luel  'ilsr,  eai- r  and 
ehivalT'iH  voliii!!'  •  Ts  of  the  n'.;)!e  1)1. Mid  of  Fraiice,  iinp-iied  <  itiier  hv  i.,ve  .d 
elv.-htur-  .  !  th-  .'..-ire  U<  rest. ire  fortunes  ruin..!  hy  ihe  eivil  wars.  S,,t,.e, 
it.c,  wore  ^rhi.l  .„  t!„,  ,  i,.i;„,,.  „f  ,.<,. aping  from  the  inen  a^ing  pre.-.-ni.-  ,.{  r,.,val 
p.iwer,  so  intnl.iah',   !,,  tlr^  piv,-i.l  and  han-hly  -arons  .  .f  that  -ge. 

On.^  of  thes..  th,  !',ar..!.  .)e  r-.-.t!  ii,.- ,,nri,  was  a  hading  .-pirit  in  tlie 
"'Cl'^.lition.  in^pir.d  hy  Champhihrs  L;',.uin-  d,.-<rip(ion--,  and  unxi.ai-  to 
^fttle  with   his  family  in  h   .'onntry  wh.-'o  r,,val   r  ■  frr.-nj,  .,-o  seemwl   h.^   vet 
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ur,'.  nown.  Tlicre  were  also,  among  the  ernif,'rant8,  skilled  artisans,  iiii'l 
I'uguijnot  niiiii-i' IS,  as  wiil  as  Kwwian  Catluilic  pritssti  The  firuicr  wtio 
II' t  •  .  bo  aUoAcil  to  act  as  nii>>i'  iiarits  to  tlio  ImliauB,  lor  thoUi;h  De  Moni- 
wa--  Iiiuisflf  a  I'ldtfstuiit,  he  cmilil  nut  juociire  for  lii»  fellow  TroUstaii.- 
t  il'Tution  in  Am,  rii  a  any  mire  than  in  France,  except  on  the  condiiiuM  liiil 
tlicy  shuuhl  not  try  to  niako  converts.  Ni)twithi-laniliii;^  thi;*,  however,  ti.e 
I  rusts  ami  mini-tcrs  ha<l  inany  keen  ili.-cn-stiins  during  the  voyage,  in  whirli 
all  occasionally  lost  their  tonijier. 

M.  de  Moiits,  dreading  the  severe  winters  of  which  he  had  heard  bo 
mm-h,  «ti'.  re,l  his  ships  farther  S'Hith  along  the  shore  of  Acadia,  wliere  it  is 
now  calKd  Nova  Scotia,  a  land  rich  in  minerals  and  fur-hearing  animals. 
In  a  hay  near  Cape  La  Uivi',  l\-  Monts  found  and  conli.Mated  a  Fiencii 
trader,  pursuing  the  fur-trallic  i.rohablj  in  ignorance  of  the  proclamation 
which  made  it  illegal.  The  name  of  its  captain,  Rossignol,  was  given  to  tlie 
bay,  now  Liverjiool  Harbor.  Another  hay  took  the  name  of  Port  Mouton, 
from  a  {)oor  sh^op  that  leajjcd  overboard  there  wlule  they  were  waiting  for 
P..I  !grav6's  store-.ship.  It  af.j .  ared  at  last,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  four 
m..r,-  lur-tradfrs,  and  supplyiii;,'  the  other  ships,  passed  up  to  Tadousac  to 
pnjcuro  niojo  furs  from  the  Indians. 

As  the  oxjK  (htion  rounde<i  Caj.e  Sable  and  entered  a  hay,  afterwards 
call.  1  St.  Mary's  Bay,  a  party  lando.l  to  e.\i)lore  the  nei-bbnr!u>od.  One  of 
the  party  was  a  priest  called  .\i<bolas  Aubry,  who  strolled  a  little  way  off  by 
himself  tbr.ii-h  the  priiiieval  fore.st  where  everything  was  -o  new  and 
inteie.Ming.  It  wa."*  a  warm  day  in  June  and  the  priest  who  was  tired  and 
■'iirsty  after  his  Inng  ramble,  "toj.p.ed  to  drink  from  a  dear  stream,  flowinu 
■:.viti!;-ly  tbn.ULr!,  :be  tan-led  woods.  When  he  o\ertook  his  comp:ini-iis 
'■'"  f,,u-,.l  he  hii!  r..:o..(ten  to  pick  up  the  sword  which  he  e.irried  and  had 
!  nd  d.nvn  on  th-  ;;ra«s  Goin-  back  to  look  for  it,  he  lo.t  his  way  in  the 
e"nfu-;i,.^  and  trackle.^s  wood.  In  vain  he  trie-l  to  find  his  wav  out,  and  in 
vain  hi-  alarmed  o-.mrades  sn„;rht  and  palled  him.  The  w,>..d<  ran-  with 
hi-^  name,  framr.ers  wer«  blown  and  cannon  tired  from  the  siiip  :  but  all  in 
v.'dn.  As  ofien  befalls  wanderers  in  the  woods,  the  loH  mnn  wandered 
farther  away  in  the  wrong  direction.     His  comrades  gave  v.p  the  sear,  h  ^nd 
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!•  ['artel,    evi-n    <<\i  ■  >>rt;nfT   fill 
,  .i-.-i'i,;^.;r,  w!ll■^'•  \i  .1'  !iii  lit  ■]'  :  :. 


■\y  '^n    the    pi'.rt    of   •    IIirj';piiot    fellow- 
louM   not  rf:i."Vi.'  tlii>  !:■  jiilile  s^usjiicion. 


Tiii  hi.:]..-  .-.lii'.i  u^vay  HI  1..-:  ti>  i'A[i!cin'   tlie  ^Tfal   Hay  of  Fur.dy,  whilu 


i-  p((ir  ji 


-i  was  'eft  ail  vinv.  ■.',l:i;;4  iieiriiit — to  wuiider  ili-  oi.solalf  llirouj;h 
'le  fore.-t  iiia/.e?,  liviii^'  oii  .-ueh  \',iM   tVi.it?  as  he  coulii   li!i<l,   "\\':<  drink  tlic 
I  :ys|al  riil,'    aii'l  lii-^  l.i  ;— not  a  bad  oiiu   iu    June — a  cuuch  of  soft  moss 
■ider  fi'U.i'  ovi  1 -!ia  !ij\\  in;.'  uak  or  lieinlcL-k. 

His  coniiadi^  almost  r"r;4'it  liini  iii  tlio  interest  of  coasting  along  the 
-Imres  of  till-  vi  !!uA  Pay  o!'  I'undv,  cai!'  d  liy  M.  de  Mi.nt.s  I. a  Haie  Fraiiyaise. 
'  i.terin;:  a  ?-iiia!l  in',  t,  il.'V  ^lldlenly  fi'Utid  theni=ulveh  iu  a  beautiful  and 
•spacious  1.  ■;!  r,  lined  v,:'.U  grieu,  lurest-clad  slopes  and  watered  by  winding 
rivers  that  br.  l.e  ■a;t  in'ri  snowy  wa'erfalli  as  they  found  tlieir  way  into  the 
■■a.  'I  he  r.anui  de  l'(.uti  naourt  was  eharme.'!  with  the  sylvaii  beauty  of  the 
-  (111.  and  at  (.!ht.  obtaiiird  fn.in  I)e  Monts  a  grant  of  the  place,  which  lie 
aii'd  ''ort  Koyal,  int.  laling  u  to  be  his  future  homo. 

1'  se'iiis  >tran;;e  :!j  ii  De  Monta  did  U' t  at  once  fix  on  this  inviting  site 

(..r  ]\U  cell  iiy.      i'.tit,  !     e  many  another  adventurer,    he   went  farther  and 

ared  w(.r?e.      Ni't  wi-i  :■  ^  to  ris'k  winteriuii  without  defense  among  unknown 

indiaiis,    they   >ai!ed   aniig  the  shores    of    New    Brunswick,  discovered   and 

i.'.'iiid    the   river   J-t     ,I..Iin.    and   ended    their   cniise   amid    the   numberless 

i-l.ind-  of  ra^s:ininii',.  ddy  Bay.     In   the  centre  of  its  curve  a  broad  river 

!.'Aed    ;|uietly    out    among    rocks   and    sb.oals    from    low,    wooded    banks. 

'  : -ii'l  '  ;;i:  jave  the  tinn.e  of  St.  Croix  to  it  and  to  an  islet  within  its>  mouth. 

'  >i    ilii>  litv   di'.i. lined   to  plant  their  colony,  close  to  what  is  now  the 

'  .  1;,' iry  Itu.ru  Cuiiadi  and   the   United  States.     It  was  a  long,  narrow 

-.  iinl,  -oiiie  tell  aeir>  ill  e.xteiit — it.-  gr.is.sy  covering  sj)rii!ging  from  a  barren 

:;.d  -andy  sell    vl''    a  trir.:,'!' 'if  .'•tri.L'g'.ing  bushes  and  stunted  cedars.     This 

;•'  at-:     nihi    uiiin-v  lii.;-    vite    wap    too    li.-istily    cliosen  ;     rimply     because    it 

ei'ir.:,  ,;nl..l  I'l.'  river  an  !  eou'd  be  .■:\>:ily  fortified. 

.\il    bai.ds  weu-  -  .III  at  work,  '.xeept  a  small   party  wjio  went  back  to 
-'    M  .ry'<  r,:.y,  in  se.ireb  of  piM  .md  silver.     As  thev  near.d   tlie  shore  thev 


r.  d 


I  .-I  t  i!j.  i.n  a  pole.      It  turned   "ut   to  be  the  hat  of 
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the   lost    i-riost,    wliom   thoy   s(.(,n   .iiscovcnd,  ^^tarv.  il   nnd   eriKiciatt.l,   afti  r 
^ixiicii  'i ays  of  s<i!itiii!t'  an.l  iiivulinitarv  fa.-t. 

Thf  (■xiploiiii/  parly,  having'  fi.|i!i.l  thoir  loFt  conuMii. ,  insl.a.i  ,i 
I'lvcious  tiutal,  nlUMiva  wiih  liini  tn  the  luisy  s,'itl.TS  at  Si.  Ciuls..  'llnTr, 
i.oI.'h^,  arii^;ii,s  aia!  s-ailors  uiTe  \,v.<y  making  the  iiki-i  <.f  tin-  latr  siiiiini't 
ami  iiuiiiimi  .iay.s.  IM'.iv  winter  s.  t  in  their  ln;i!.iiiv:--  an.l  d.-f-'ii^-  uete 
'■uuii'li  N  1.  \  ti)it.  <■,<,. viiitvj,  ii  knoll  at  cue  tn.i,  and  a  lot-,  ly  <et  <in  a  rnek 
at  the  (.th.r,  i.ruviiie.l  i.j;ain.-;t  dangtrs  thiit  never  uro.-e  in  the  .vhi.ii  hi-iorv 
of  St.  Ciuix. 

Ar-und  the  fort  flustered  the  dwellings,  storehdi:-.  s  rliU] :,.],  harraek.- 
a;id  iiia-;,/iii.',  luniiiiij;  a  ^inare  sha^h  d  by  a  solitary  ii....  Th,.  ~|,aei(ai- 
nian>i..n  of  De  M..nt-^  was  siirinounteil  hy  an  cnornions  n„.r.  an.l  hehind  it 
was  a  loiij,'  t:al'rry  for  use  in  had  w.  ather.  Ciianiplain  huill  his  hou.-e 
hiin^elf,  a-.u.i  D'Orville,  with  the  h. '[.  of  his  servants.  A  great  l-akin- ov<  i; 
ofh.irnt.  hri-k  completed  the  c.<tahli.^hi:i,  nf,  whi<-h,  of  course,  was  .«urn.un.led 
hy  ,. alidad,  s  Near  the  chureli  was  a  cemetery,  oidy  too  much  nee.h  d 
during  thedi-n.al  winter.  This  "Ahihitlon  de  St.  Croix"  may  ^till  be  sem 
'"  <'hai)i[.!ain's  dr.^wings,  though  every  trace  of  building,  e.xeept  the  oM 
moss-grown  foundaiioi-s,  have  long  .-iiir,.  vani-h  -d. 

The  w,,rk  ,,f  huiiding  hnishcd.  the  Haron  de  Poutriii.  oi;rt  .sailed  fo, 
hianee,  to  n:ake,,..  ,.,:.^ion^  |orM,!H„g  in  his  new  domain  of  iWt  llova'. 
Afur  his  ,!e[,aitur.,  the  p,.;.,;,.!,.,  of  St,  Croix  nund.ere.l  seveniv-nine  m.  n 
iM'ludn,^  a  .ur.h  r..f  eav.d:...  uUh  the  vie.roy  at  their  head.'priests  and 
Ilu-uenot  mini.sfer,-^.  srrvaut--,  lal  orer.9,  arii.aus  and    T,ldior,s. 

It  was  a  hu.-^y  litile  eommnnity— the  only  Kurop.an  settlena  nt  in  all  th. 
vast  and  sava,u,  continent  north  of  tlie  Spanish  settlements.  .\.s  ihe  late  ,->,.' 
-hortening  sun^ldt.e  of  October  faded  away,  an.l  ihe  gloomv  November  dav- 
■!ark.  ued  over  the  sombre  umuntains,  the  shivering  FrenelMnen  h.gan  to  A^d 
i!h'  tull  ;o,v,.  of  the  dreary  and  ri.gorou^  winter  thai  had  prov,d  .<o  fatal  to 
every  preViou>  at-,  mpt  to  ft.und  a  Canadian  c'ony.  Ifti.ecold  v  a.  not  ,iuite 
so  severe  as  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  sea.on  was  not  le.s  di-n.al  The  r  .j  l.i 
nverj.eame  chg,,.!   with  cakes  of  ice,  shutting  them   out  fro.n    all   their 

SUDlH'es  of  world   iiii.l    u-.i»<.^  ,1,.,.:,.,    I    <•_,.,!  .     ,        .         -,-, 

.,  ■" ,...:,,-•-     :■•■.::»■;,■    i;];iinlfln.l.        The   ■.•afi(  SS  fort  ,-l>^ 
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mimI  the  piiic  .-la.l  iii'.unlniii-— wrappf'l  in  fi  .In  ary  mantle  ..f  sik-w — lodkc] 
1.1. ak  iin.l  .li-.!,,l.-,  wliin  tli.'  Kill-i-  lidlli  wiipU  -w  [.t  .Imvii  \ip-ii  tin'  isiamlv 
•  Iriviii-  llic  wliiiliii- MHiu-.liilN  li.r..rc  til. -111.  Tlie  hflt  .if  c  ■lai<  lia.l  Licii 
>paiv.l  for  III.'  .-liizht  Ml.  It.  r  it  atr..r.K  .1,  l.ut  Mill  tlie  kfcll,  1"  in  lratin<,'  wiii.U 
iMiiii  1  .a-v  I  iitraii.-.'  tlin.n-li  tlif  ni.Kly-lniilt  (hvtlliii;;s,  iii.t  iia  l-u  aiin.Mn.y 
•.aiitv  fin  s.  I'.vii  ci.liT  aial  wiin'  wcR'  s  rvcl  out  fn./cii,  aii.l  iiua-un-il  hy 
till'  ]Mimi.l. 

'I'hc  ]..n- (■..iiiimitil  Milt,  rini;  fnnii  r'.lil  lia.l  its  !iiitiiral  cfl'iMt,  imt  mily 
oil  tli<- -piiii-,  lint  on  ilif  (■.!ii-iiniii..ns  of  till' sctiliTs.  Tiie  Iika  ital.lc  .-^eoiir-i' 
of  s.iirvv  Imikc  out  aii'l  caiii..!  olf  ni-arly  half  tin-  coloni.-ts.  Tlie  trui- of 
InaliiiLT,  of  uliii-h  tlicy  lia.l  luanl  fniiu  tin-  iiarnitive  of  Jaciiiics  ('artier,  was 
ii.it  to  lie  f.iiiii.l  mar  St.  ('r..i.\;  at  least  they  souj,'lit  it  in  vain.  M<  .-t  of 
till'  survivors  win'  n.liirid  to  the  last  stage  of  exliaustion  ;  ainl  -Irsi.air 
.111.1  ill -i.oiKlciicy  n  iiiiii.l  supreiiK' in  tlie  liearts  of  tin- sotthrs,  save  only  in 
the  ilaiiiiiK"  Im'ast  of  ( '!i-iiii]ilain,  while  a  eaiii[)  of  Iii.lians  mi  tin  ir  i>lan.l, 
as  to  who.-e  nil  n.lliiie—  i!iey  were  uneertain,  kept  tiieni  in  eonst.-int  aii.xieiy. 

I'liit  with  the  K'netluiiiiiL,'  (lay,s  and  elieering  sights  and  soiin.ls  o| 
niiirnin;:  ^l.|■inL^,  tin  liiInini^ll»  d  and  forlorn  band  bej,'an  to  feel  hope  aiei 
ciuiap'  revive.  When  the  snow  had  disappeared,  and  the  ery  of  the  wiM 
fowl,  the  hahny  Imezes  and  budiHng  vej^etation  began  to  beral.i  the 
appmaehing  suniiner  lo  the  eyes  of  the  waiting  company,  tliey,  weary  of  their 
loll;;,  lonely  exile,  aii.xiously  seanneil  tiie  liorizon  in  seareli  of  tiu'  n  turning; 
sails  of  I'.iulrin.-oiirt.  bringiii;,'  reinfDn'einent.s  and  succor.  l>iit  the  haroii 
uas  iiieelini;  with  uiie.Npeete.l  ditlieulties  at  home,  and  it  was  thi>  ship  of 
roiii-nive,  eoiiiin'^'  fniiu  Tadousac,  that  at  last,  on  the  If'ith  of  June, 
rla.Mi  iiid  their  t'yes,  lunl  ea.-t  anchor  in  the  liarbor  with  a  reiiiforcenient  of 
forty   men. 

Privation  and  sutVering  had,  by  tbis  time,  made  the  viceroy  weary  ol 
St.  Cr.iix,  and  he  lo-t  no  lime  in  selling  out  with  riianiplain  on  a  voyage  of 
di-eiivery,  anxious  to  fm.l  u  nmre  attractiv."  and  favorable  site  for  the  capital 
cf  his  colony.  Tiie  exploring  party  incUulcd,  besides  De  Monts  and 
C'liani].lain,  several  gentlemen,  twenty  sailors,  and  an  Indian  with  bis  squaw. 
i  ill'  e\[n-iiiliou  eiMsifii   aiouu  iiie  !     k     oiiu.l  aud    indeuled   sliore»  of  Maine, 
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wIi.Tc,  fifioon  years  latir,  the    "  M.n  of  tho  Muyllounr"  wore  to  f.jiind  New 
l.!i-iaii(J. 

'I'hoy  poiiftrnte-l  info  the  deep  bays  and  nmonn  the  pictiin  s,|iic 
h':i.l!aii.l.s  nn.l  i-l.^nds,  laii.liti;T  ,laily,  cxclianpini,'  (.rt-.-nts  with  tlii'  Iii,liaii-. 
an.!  .xatniiiiii-  the  natural  {.m.iurts  of  (he  country;  wiiile  Chaniplain 
"1  -  rvrd,  -k..,  hud,  ni.id,.  charts  and  took  notes,  diNrihin-  with  the  cl(.>.,<t 
.'curacy  nil  that  lio  saw,  from  tho  round,  niat-covcrd  wi-wams  of  the 
InliaiK  to  the  apiicar'tnce  atid  hahits  of  t!ic  horse-shoe  crab. 

'Hi-  In. Laws  seem  to  iiavc  Keen  much  more  num. ■r..ii-  thm  ^h.^n  tiie 
I'mit  .u..  a  lew  y.ars  lar.-r,  lan.l..!  at  riymoutl,,  and  tiiey  cuhiv.v.d  the  art 
or  a-ricuiture  to  a  co.ssi.ieraMe  extent,  for  aroun.l  th.  ir  wi-wams  weic 
I'al.  i.cs  of  c.,n),  heiin-,  s(iu,-ishes,  esculent  roots  and  tobacco. 

<''""ii|'I^'ii'  I'l'i  been  over  part  of  tho  groun.l  bef.-rc,  in  the  pr-viou^ 
.SpNinbT.  '.vh.n  he  ha.)  visited  and  nump.I  Mount  Desert,  and  enterd  the 
riv.  r  renobs,„t,  then  bearing  the  name  of  Norembega,  in  cunucn  with  the 
wb..Ie  suiToundinjr  reu'iou. 

l'as<ini,'  s.nuhward  alon<r  a  coast,  now  thickly  dotted  witli  favorite  and 
M<bi.,nable  wat-rincr  places,  tho  expb.rers  extendi  tluir  cmi^.  bevond  Cap- 
'-'<  into  an  inlet  full  of  sanddmrs,  whicli  tlu-y  called  Cape"  Malabar 
A.,,1  I,,  re  ocurr.d  the  first  collision  of  the  white  man  with  the  Indian- 
-'ll'  ulH.m  all  their  intercourse  had  previously  been  mo„  peaceable  It 
aiOM.  out  of  a  s,,uabble  in  which  tho  Indians  were  the  >v.nv^<ur.  One  of 
'i-n  ^nat.l,..,!  a  kcle  from  a  sailor,  ^oing  to  briufj  water  from  a  spr^,,.. 
-d.a.  he  pursued  the  thie,,  i,e  (111,  pier.-ed  with  arrows.  The  French  at 
—.•  hred  tron.  their  vessel,  and  Champlain  was  nearly  kilbd  bv  the 
I  nr-tu,,  ol  h.s  own  aniuobuse,  while  the  s.ivages  swiftiv  fled  to  the  wo„d. 

I  bus  ,be  firs*  bl.Kxl  was  drawn,  and  the  fi,.t  shots  tired  of  the  lon.^  and 
.;n.er  c..,,,.c,  b.tween  the  red  man  a,.l  the  white;  while  the  in.^lent 
-.V...1  the  uncertain  hold  of  peace  and  friendship  wuh  these  wUd  and 
iin.li-- ■ijiimeil  tribes. 

A,  A.,.a',.l  n,.,,r„aol,e<l,  th.  vovager,  f„„„d  their  provision.  f.:li„„  ,„J 
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wa.s    not  to  be  thought  of,  and 
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I...  M.,„t.  r..,n.Mil..  r-^1  Hi-  t-,i,.,Mil  t„.;.utv  <.|  I'mM  I:..v.!,  m^  I'uiitviiimun 
l.,,l  ,,,1;.  i  r-  >l.,Mi:ii  1  .'rii,:.  i  I.,  hiin,  ;ii,a  ii-.'-v  kii'iAU  .,-  .\nii:i|..ili-  \U-\n. 
■n,it!„.,.,  ,„,,,rliii'_'l>,  ;i' i-~  'i"-  ''".v  "I'  I'liiply,  wa^  ir.iu-i-rt-i  fvci-ylliiii!,' 
ilu-y  <;.nl\  ...rry,  ii,.-I.|.iiii_'  >i.ii.-,  u'nisils,  an.l  .'W:,  puitioiis  of  the 
l,,,lMiir.'-    ulii.'h  li.l  r..,n|i..-.'.l   til.'    ••.I/-'"//"/!  '/•    >'     ''■.■;/." 
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U.c  iM'U'  -II.'  went  vijoiMii-lv  nil.  iiiwl  soon  a 
,„,„■  ,,,|t:,  ,|..|,i  :n- .-•  Ill  tic  l'"iv-i  .•n-ii--lin,' t!u-  l.tMuni'iil  h.u'l.c.r  Hut  -till 
t'lp-iv  u  1-  111.  -ij'i  "T  l'..illiiii''i.'iit'-  i.:iirii,  ali'i  I'n'  Imii;  tin'  vi.-.n.y  lir.inl 
1,,,|  ,„.  \  .  IV,. 1,1  Ki.i'i.i' III'  iiliMiicliv-  riiii.wu  in  the  way  .if  lii-  .iit.  ri-risf  hy 
ihiHe  wi.u  win'  ,,-r;. ■'•••!  I'.v  t!'"  ii."ii"|'"ly.  In  .n-.i.-r  l-  ImIh  I'.muinc  mrt 
,,,   ,,VM.  .n.'    t:,--      .Ir'i'iiii^-'.    M     '!'■    M""'^    ^■'''"•l    ''"'    '■■'■""■'■'    l<'iviii;; 

1>, ,„(..,■.,■..■     I iii'iim.l     111     I'oit     l;.i\,il,     uli.  IV     CiMiMiilani     ami     otli-r 

l.nu.i.   !  -I'iMl-  'A'-iv  ii-"Ivi  .1  to  <l:uv  aii^.tlh  r  Ainf.-r  nf  prril  aipl  ]iri\  atiun. 
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411.1    sliritiav-i    haven    ..I    i'.Hl    It'iynl    it    'li'l    H'I    '^'l-''   H' 


,,,,l,,iii-i-  l..;:-  t..  i-.al..  a  ila  limn.-,  [.artly  ImiU  .>l'  llu-  ili-iiiaiiilr.l  l.-MMin'.'-* 
,;■  St.  (  '..IS.  .:i.!  -.ini'  .vlial  mi  th.  -am.'  plan.  'I'Iil-  wiiit.  r  wa-  iniLliT  Im'Iv. 
i„.t  it  ,!;.!  11.,;  p,-  ulili.mt  siilK-rliiL;,  lli..iiL;h  1.--  fi-nni  roll  than  irmii  la.  k  nt 
i;„„l  -ii,,  -,.;i!,  ;-  h  li  ..J.lya  haipl-iiiill  f.  .f  <;i  iii'liiii:  their  i-.'i:i,  amilireail 
u.,'.  r..i,-.-.|.|,iiilv,  -,  air.-.  Di-  y\'<'.\\<  -.wi-  away  in  Fraiua",  tii^htini^  tor  tiu' 
,.,,l„„y  ..laiu-t  -h.  iii.lilliivniv  anil  |,iT,!.i.iiirs  ,>f  .■v.ii  its  fii.n-l-i.  ami  tin- 
;„-livc  h..-'i!Mv  ..I'  its  (.nniii.'.-i.  I'.mi  i  in.-..iirt.  .i.-j.ii.'  iir-vnt  l,ii-.in.-s  in 
i"r,.aci',  -|..  i.hlv  ntnrni.l  to  Caiiaila.  Iiriiiuiii/  wiih  him  lii.-  mthu-ia-tic  aii'i 
l„„tii'  iVi.a.l  Mir.-  !..-.arh..t,  wiio  was  sai.l  t..  Leas  well  able  ti.  Imilil  Uj)  a 
,-.,l,,nv  as  1.1  wii'.-  ii>  h'-'.iry.  lie  -Xiil  lin.-.l  tliu  itiiiiul.-e  that  l.-l  h.ni  to  tli. 
\..-,v  W.irM  in  the  tni.-  ami  nol.le  w.m-.Is;  -'Co.!  awukoth  us  >..ni. -times  to 
-;ir  up  th.  ..•i-iMMius  ai-li..iis  sueh  a.s  he  tlies..  voyafXes."  Hi-  a. -live  aii'l 
vi-oV'.'H  !i-;-l  ami  .jin-k  ..h-ereati..n-  im.v.ii  ,,l"  jireat  serviee  in  j. num. tine 
th,-  inti-r.--'^  of  th.-  .-..lony,  a.s  well  as  in  writiu;,'  au  int'-Te-^tin^'  ami  [..utii-al 
lii-lorv  .it  It-  .-aii-er. 

It  wa-  ;  '  .-,  h-.wev.-:-.  atter  manv  oh-'-u-'es  hail  heen  surinoiirit*'.!,  that 
[•,„,t!i..-..;rt  -mi  L.-aii-.t.  a  n.iei  ami  .Iname:-.  with  th.ii  h,iii-i  -.f  lahorefs 
aii.i  :,i.--ha!iies,  were  al'le   L'  sail  fr.-ii    U  .ehellu,  in  a  ship  heaiiii/   the  ratht-r 
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nliMt   he  .Miil.l   f|,.r.'  f..r    til.'  111!,  r. -t<  of  III..  . •,.!,, iiy.  iis    ,..n.  ,,f  til..   .■..I,ll,l:lilll^^ 
"I   It.-  .  I,.  III).-   'A.-i-    ll,at    l|..|liili;;    ii:i.l   vet    1...  II  .| ■  t..|    ll„.    ,,  h\,  i  -i.,|i  of  til.- 

Imiiiitis     liiit  III.. /.ill  f..r  111..  Mi"i..M  m  N.  «  I'r.iii.  .■  |,;,.|  \,.t  t,,  |.,  avMikfuo! 

Til..  V..,va-.    •■..IS  l.iii;,'  iili'l   l..l;..iis;     it   .xMpI,-.!    to  t\\ l,ili-l.y   rflis.,i, 

..r  ll...  .i.ii-..  |,,^-  ll,.,t  ,1..,.,  i,,|,„i    „| ,1,,.,,,  ,,.  ,1,,  .^.  II. ,,,.,,1  l.,,„|       Sii.l.l..|ily. 

!".u.v.-r,  111.- Mill  l.n.k.' tlii..ii-!i  ll...  v.  ii  ..f  inJ!.!,  i.  ■,.  aliii^  I.,  il...  .1.  li-ht,  .1 
'■'-'■"•'"■'  I'"  -'^'-  '""■'•<"  '!'»■  N''»  W.irM.  1, !!_■;, f  in  llio  July  Min-hn,,..  II. ■ 
|'""i.-Ml!v  .l,-.iil.,.,l  il„.|r  hr-l  .  x|,.  li.i,,..,  ul,,',.  ;,  line  of  \sl,:t.  Li.  ak.rs  ctill 
!.-a  I..IU..H  liuTii  iiii.i  tli.  -I,,,,,.:  ••  W  l,il,.  «,.  |.,:!..a  ,  ,1  ,„,  ..iir  .•..iir-,  ,  iImt. 
'••■"n.'  !r..iii  111.,  lan.i  ...|ors  iii.'oiiiiMi.ii.l..  f.,r  -u.  rtiir-s,  l„oi,J,t  unh  ,i  warm 
"Ui.l  V.  Ml.iiii.l.intiy  that  all  lli,.  (im.m  ,,aii..  ,-,,ul.l  ,„,|  ,„-,„l,„„  ^.,,„,,r 
■il.tili.liiii.v.  \\\-  ,\\,\  sir.t.l,  out  ..ill  liaii.U.  a.«  it  w.-n.  t..  tak.-  ih.  in,  >,, 
|mI|o!.'<'  U.I.-  tli.y,  uiial,  I  Iku,.  a.liiiir.  .1  a  ll...ii-aii.l    tiin.-  .s.n.v." 

S.iilihu  nil.)  il...  ..ahi,  li,.,il„,r.,f  l',,ri  ijM.val,  t!,.-  ".lunis"  soon  i.a.l,...l 
•li-  .-l'<'l  wli.rr,  aii,:.l  t|„.  ,1,.^!,  ;.„hi  of  l|„.  ahia.-t  unl.r,,l...n  forcM. 
'A.  IV  rluM.  :,  .1  tl,,.  w.,o.l,.n  l.inl.ii::::.  ,,f  ih,.  litt],.  ,..,;, „,y  Tl..  v  -aw  n.,  .«i;;n 
•■''liuinai..x:-l,,i,..  till  an  old  I„.i,aii  ai,|...in,i  .■aiiti.iii-;\  [.a.lului::  a  Liivl, 
'■'lio...      TlHiia   IV.ii.'iiinan,  ariii,..|    wiili    Ins  an,ii.  l.iiv.-,  „,.,.,■   .l.-un    to  tl,.- 

-!i.r.-,  ami  at  tlu'  .-ain.-  hm.im.  in    a   >li..t    nm^  out   f,-,„„  il„.  i,,,!,.  „ |,  „  f,,rt, 

I'.uttli.ulnt..  fla.L'at  ll„-  n.aM  iv:,-,,,.,]  thv  two  1..,.,  Iv   r,.„. v,  I,.,  w.r. 

I'ft  on  i:„ar,l  in  the  aU>^.nv^  of  th.ir  coiiTa.i,..-,  u„„,.  to  look  tor  rrc.,„.|, 
ti-hiiiL'  V.-.  Is  aii.l  .secure  sui.|.li..«. 

'^''"'  '"'-■'"'l"i> 1  emi-raiits  l,.ap.,l  on  shon;.  ,..-,t  t..  .xi.h.re  the  !..■«■ 

^""1-  '""i  t!..-  lat.ly.ih.nt  ..ctll.ni.n.  ...on  ranj,^  uitli  the  in,.,Tvv.,i.-.  s  ai„l 
■•N-'ih.:aht  hilarity  .,f  tl,..  Fr..|,chnu.n-r..,i,h.M.l  all  th,.  :,Mv.ii.r  hv  a  h.....-lK.a.| 
■'■  "i""   ^^iH.'h   M    I'outriiu.oMrt   o[.MH.,l    in  the  couMy.ini       M.  :„.ni,„.  one  of 

l''""i-    nf-   l...atv  -xt.I.irin::  tl,..  ,.,„-,,  „,..,   I.on,;,,av.-   .n,|    |„.   , ,  „  h„ 

"  ""1"  ''  ^1'  "ii'<'  t<>  'jr.-ci  tl...  ii..A,.,,MK.r.s. 

S'...i.    !i..«..v.r,    tl...    jiarty    a^aii,    ,liv:,!,..!         r.„.^iaxe    -ail,,l    |,,,.k    |„ 
r:ai,..,.,n,h..ship    '..h>„aV    lo.kni^oM,    f.,   ,.,„„ra!,.n„l  lui-i :  a,i..rs  on   ih.. 
-ty       l'..'n,,.„.„u.t  start,..!  with    .•lia.:n,!:.:„  „„  a„.,llH-r  vva;;,   „f  .ii.c.verv 
I'"''    ■•ru,„..,l    two   n.oinhs.      It    pr„v.  ,1  v..ry  tVuith.s-,  an,]    was   at   last  .  ^n 

-Inirt       !iV'     tlw.       .mil ,1       .  f      1  ... 

■■    '    ''   •-"■'       '  n:..-.i.j.H_\.  n-  ..ill,.!    iiin.i.nt    was   a  (.ollision 
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Willi   Uie   In.iiMiis,  wlio  s,ii|iii-c.l   tlio  party  by  nif^lit  and   killefl  two  out  of 

llVl'  \vl;ii   \\(  |.    ••:i;;i).r(l    oil    till'    -iiufc.       The    utlii-rs    (Icil    to  til'-ir  tllltrf   uii<k'r  a 

-h'lu.r  (,r  .iiiMA-;  iroiu  I'.iir  liiiinlic  i  Iii.lia'is.  "  Itristlin;^  like  ]iiircU[)iiu's,"  as 
I  lMni|.lalii'-   .,u:iiir    j..  iicil    had   .<kctclirii    thfin.      He  and    tli.'  i.tlicr   men, 

awakri'l  liv  lli.-ir  ci  i- .-,  ni.-li(.Ml  to  lliu  ri'-cilc,  cluir;:!!!;;  illlil  di.-|ii'l-ili;^  the 
wlliiiL;  a--ailaiils.  "So,"  as  Lc:-..aih)l  put  it,  "did  thirty-livu  thou-and 
Midiaiii:.     i!;.  h,  !'.,!(■  (Jidiuii  and  his  time  hundred." 

'Ihr  uiiih  I-  that  lull n', id  w;i.s  a  cheL-ry  one,  wit!)  a  very  different  record 
!i'"ia  ll' it  -I'th.  ii:i-.riMe  winters  p:''viously  spent  hy  Frcnehnien  in  Canada. 
The  r:ivali'  is  >!iMt  uaiiie  ill  abunihmee,  so  that  the  settlers  had  liounteous 
-i.iivy  ,,(■  piMvi-^'Mi.s  and  a  fr^iierous  supply  of  wine.  Tiieir  cjnaiters  were 
i"it'rah!y  c^ 'inliii  lah!' --.-i  <juadraiii;le  of  wooilen  haildiiv^s  inelosin^r  ^  v,u]e 
■  iiirt,  ll.iiik'd  hy  aiiiuMl  hastioi.-'  made  of  palisades  and  eoiitainin;;  their 
lure  dininj.  hall  and  lodj^in;;-:,  kitchen  f:;r:;c  and  baking  oven,  nia;:a/.ines 
■I'i'l  -!-''!]"ii-(  s.  I'roiu  an  arehed  <.'ateway  at  one  eorner  a  shoit  path  led  to 
to  the  \iairr. 

In  order  to  pmdnee  a  little  variety  in  their  solitary  and  nioiiotonous  life, 
a-  wril  a>  tn  s.riii'o  a  re.-ular  jirovision  tor  thrir  table,  Chainplaiii  or^jaiiized 
th.'  lam. .IK  OphT  ,,f  a  fiwud  Time  {UOrdn  d'-  llui-Timi,.^).  ''''"'  Kni-bt- 
W'Tr  lilt,  ,  ]i  ill  !i';!ii!m  r,  and  a  (iram!  Master  or  Strward  was  appointed  for  eaeh 
d.iy.  who-e  duty  it  was  to  provide  for  the  table  of  the  com[.any.  In  order  to 
do  tl,i<  ereditahly,  and  add  a  new  dish  daily,  the  kni^dits,  in  turn,  worke-1 
t  iiiM'-vMraUy.  supplying,'  the  board  jiartly  by  their  own  e.vertioiis  in  hunting; 
and  li-!,iii-,  I'artly  by  barter  with  the  Indians.  By  this  means  the  company 
I'aivil  ,-U!ii].ni.,!i-!y  every  day. 

With  u  '  .d  fond  and  l;oi1  spirits  to  keep  them  well,  the  seurvy  touched 
(hi- ,  (ilopy  \a  ly  ji-iiily  ;  four  men,  howi  ver,  sunk  under  the  inlhimee  of  the 
uiiiti  r's  roM.  Hut  with  iiMii-niii'.,' sprint;  all  was  activity  unee  more.  Evm 
i  .fore  the  wiiiier  wa-;  over,  the  kiUL^hts  took  a  si.\-mile  tramp,  to  see  if  their 
a'iPiinn-.-o>.vn  curn  were  -prouiiiiir  under  the  snow,  and  there,  on  a  brieht. 
iMlmy  winter  day,  they  pieni.-l  ed  .^aily  in  January.  But  now  fields  and 
eaidens  were  eiiclo-el.  and  .'^....n  buildin;:  and  carpentering  went  on  with 
li'  il:v.  ■..n\  ilie  !i.i.,  ,,f  the  tiJ,,  ;■.  ..  iihcied   in  an  abundance  of  herring  and 
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other  fish.  Lrscnrbot  gardened  indefatigably,  writing  his  history  in  the 
iiittTvals  of  toil,  and  even  Poutrincourt  went  to  the  woods  to  collect 
ttirjiLiitine  and  niainifacture  it  into  tar  by  u  process  of  liis  own  invention. 

Tlie  colonists  were  much  assisted  by  an  ojil  chief  calleii  Menibertou,  who 
^••«aiiie  tluir  staiincli  friend  and  ally.  He  wa.s,  unlike  the  Indians  generally, 
I'lardcd  like  a  Frenchman,  and  was  said  to  have  been  a  cruel  and  treacherou.s 
warrior,  notwitiistanding  his  kindness  to  the  French.  But  the  busy  life  of 
the  colony  .suddunly  came  to  an  une.xpected  close. 

One  fine  spring  morning,  Memberkju's  keen  eyes  discovered  a  distant 
sail.  The  colonists  hailed  the  sight  gladly,  supposing  it  to  be  the  long 
expeettd  vessel  of  Ue  Monts.  But  it  was  a  bearer  of  bad  news.  The 
discontented  fur-traders  who  had  been  shut  out  of  tlie  fur  trade,  had 
combined,  by  money  and  influence  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  De  Alonts' 
patent  of  monopoly.  Tliis  was  a  death  blow  to  the  colony,  as  the  projects  of 
the  company  would  no  longer  bear  the  expense  of  it;  and  Port  Koyal  must 
be  abandoned. 

Lescarbot,  before  leaving,  celebrated  in  verse  a  warlike  expclition  of 
Membertou  and  his  Indians.  He  went  first,  leaving  with  a  heavy  lieart  the 
eorn-lields  and  gardens  he  had  redeemed  from  the  wilderness.  Poutrincourt 
■vnmined  to  the  la.st  with  Chamidain,  to  see  how  the  crops  would  turn  out, 
io! lowing  the  rest  of  the  expedition  in  an  open  boat  to  the  rendezvous  in  the 
iiarbor  of  Canscau. 

In  October  the  whole  of  the  little  colony  was  on  its  way  to  France 
I'outrincourt  alone  cherishing  the  detornunation  to  return  to  the  p^ice  which' 
he  claimed  as  his  own.  Though  con.ing  to  a.,  untimely  end,  this  colony  had 
.a  least  left  memories  of  kin.iness  and  good-will  with  the  Indians*  who 
i-.tterly  lamented  the  .iej.arture  of  their  friends,  and  entreate.1  them  to  l.asten 
I lieir  expected  return. 

It  might  seem  strange  that  during  all  the  future  eventful  and  tragic 
■areer  of  Port  Koyal,  the  gallant  Champlain  had  r,o  further  part  or  lot  in  its 
|.>rtunes.  But  he  had  by  no  means  given  up  the  project  that  was  so  near 
b.s  heart.  Champlain  was  specially  fitted  by  nature  to  be  the  leader  of  a 
-^lony   n.  a  new  country.     He    wa.s   a  born   exj.lorer  and    knight-errant- 
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'iiiimtlcss,  romantic,  Fn;;'ici'i\is,  (ihsirvaiit,  and  enpcr  to  discover  all  the 
iiiikiiDWM  uoiidiTs  tlial  till'  X'W  WnrM  (iiiild  mifuld.  Nt)  danger  could 
ciiii-k  his  ('iitliu>ia'-ni,  and  rm  )jai'i>liiii  ( ciild  "xliaiint  hi*  I'miurance. 

As  had  hull  -aid,  \\li<  II  tlic  vuiinj:  sailor  of  tliirtv  set  out  with  I'ontpjave 
DM  lii.-  ixjiloiin^'  tour,  Ijo  had  ainaily  won  distinction  on  the  tield  of  bnttle, 
as  utli  as  thp'ii-h  his  voya<,'e  tn  tlie  West  Imlies,  Mt  xico  and  Panama,  then 
ii:ahr  jiaioiis  Siiaiiisii  rule.  He  first  conceived  llic  idea  of  a  ship  canal 
a  loss  tile  Isthiiius  (if  Paiiaina,  •' ^\  iiereliy  tlie  vnvaiie  to  t!ie8outli  .S-a  wouhl 
1<' shc.-teiiei  i'V  inure  than  liiU'iu  litiiitlred  lr;i;;iles."  Kase  anil  inaction  at 
la.nie  w'.iill  have  liei  II  iiitiMiiahle  while  the  adv(  iilnre  and  romance  of  the 
New  WiiiM  were  t'  miitiiiL:  iiiiii  abroad.  Hut  he  liad  Ix-eii  strniiL,dv  attracted 
loaiK.il/M-  part  of  that  wid."  tiiiocctipii  d  land — tu  the  s^hures  of  the  great 
iiill-;;iri  liv.r  wlii'  ii  liad  hr-t  lured  hiiu  inland  from  thi  sea. 

l>e  M-Iits,  uiid  had  nut  ;;iven  UJi  his  ela;:-l.fd  jUMJei-t  of  fdunding  a 
^'leat  colcny,  sucic  id.  d  in  x  ■•iiriii;;  from  the  kiiiu^  the  niiev.al.  fur  one  year, 
ol'  the  tiKiiii.j.i.ly  sii  iirn— avy  ti>  maiiiiaiii  the  enti  r])rise,  and  Cliamplaiii 
uladly  undtriook  to  aid  him  in  rairying  out  hi-  plan. 

In  the  year  afd  r  his  <leparture  fiom  I'ort  ll>'y:\\  he  was  a^'ain  following 
the  tradiiiii-vi  ^.-f  I  of  ront;:rave  up  tlie  St.  Lawn  iicc.  Once  more  passing  tin- 
lonely  lir-c!.id  hills,  h--;  r"a<hed  the  rufr;;cd  nook  of  TadoU'-ac  with  the  now 
d..seited  tradinu  po-t  under  it.s  sliadowini;  crates,  luwnding  tiie  point  at  its 
1  ntrance,  call.d  from  its  fn'.|uent  storms  the  I'onitr  de  Inns  Irs  Diahles,  hi' 
th.rc  came  upon  I'.iiijj rave's  ship  eii';aLM]  in  a  skirmish  with  a  Basqur 
;r,uiihi;.v^-,l  whicii  had  been  cliallenpd  t  lure,  and  which  had  taken  aw  a  v 
his  caiui'iii. 

<  iiamplain's  arrival  tiiin.il  the  tables  and  brought  the  Basoiies  to  terms, 
':il^'ii'  llani  to  th.'  iih.i,-  i.-itimate  ta-k  of  ratchiii.ir  whales.  lie  then 
wnto!!  h)-  w.:y  h  av;ir_;  tia'  lorky  bay  aii<l  its  rluster  of  wi;;wams  lielonging 
'■'  •'"■  ■'^' ■1,-iia^-  li.di.ir.s.  ui,.,  us.d  to  bring  car.^nes  of  furs  in   their  bark 

■  alMir-  duuii  tlir    dai',    rai..  li-  .  .f  the    (iMp    ail.i    wild    Sa-Mellay.  aboVC  wllich 

I'apr  Tiinity  theii,  a<  now.  rai-.d   it.-  \\ii,l,  weather-b.  aten   dills  to  the  stars. 
'  hani|.iaiii  hold  on  hi<  e..ui.-.-.  pa-iiij:  the  enni   i-land  of  Orleans  n lid 

''■'   \*  ■'•''■  ''il  '■:' M":  tmoivncv,  till  tl,r  b.,id  promont,.v\  ,.!  '.Mnbec  rose  nbov,. 
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ihe  winding  river,  here  narrowed  Uj  a  mile  in  widtli.  This  spot,  at  onco 
corainau<liiiij  luiil  [lictui-f.-iijue,  his  oli>ervaiit  eye  had  Inn;,'  since  ciiosen  for  his 
intended   fortiLSS. 

Tin  r>!  wa-'  no  Indian  vill;iu't"  there.  All  was  si!-  nt  and  dcstTto'l.  The 
'oare  and  lojir^y  rock  ovorluokiij  an  unhnikcn  suliuide  where  to-day  the 
visitor's  eye  looks  out  upon  piles  of  l)nildin:,'s  and  stately  spires,  rows  of 
-liippiiij^  and  dartincj  .-toaiuhoats,  upon  a  wide  slreteh  of  long  cornfields  and 
lueailows  dotted  with  white  cottages  and  gloaming  vill  I'^^es  clustered  round 
I  heir  church  steeph<.  sprinkled  over  the  purple  distance,  while  all  annind 
luses  the  vista  oi'  L'lay  misty  hills,  which  are  the  only  unchanged  features. 
But  the  view  of  dark  unhroken  furest.  winding  river  an<l  purple  hills 
w;is  a  fharminsr  one  even  then;  and,  here,  in  the  shadow  oi'  the  great  rock> 
<'haniplain  decided  to  fnund  his  settlement.  The  place  was  called  by  the 
wandering  .Vlgonijuins,  Quchec  or  KeJiec — a  word  niianiiig  a  strait — and 
('hamplain  kept  the  i>Vl  name.  It  hapj)ens  thus  that  the  traveler  who  enters 
t'anada  hy  the  St.  Lawrence,  finds  in  the  names  of  the  first  three  cities  on  his 
way,  Quel. c.  Montreal  and  J'iiigstt.-n,  memorials  of  the  three  races  which 
!iave  succe--ively  held  the  country  in  the  order  of  their  suce.-ssion. 

Chaiuplain  was  not,  at  lirst,  so  ambitiuus  as  to  plant  his  eyrie  on  the 
frowning  he:.:ht  ahove,  but  set  his  men  at  once  to  clear  awav  the  walnut 
trees  tli.at  covered  the  strij)  of  land  at  its  foot.  In  a  sliort  time  they  had 
iiuilt  a  sort  of  wooden  fjrtress  surrounded  by  a  loopdiul.  d  gallery,  and 
enclosing  three  buildings  ready  for  occupation.  A  tall  dove-cote  like  a 
helfry,  rose  from  the  courtyard,  and  a  moat,  with  two  or  three  primitive 
cannon,  coinp'.ted  its  defen-^es  ;  a  magazine  being  built  close  hy.  Champlain 
h.id  hi-^  garden,  Uto,  and  enjoyed  cultivating  his  roses  as  well  as  his  veget- 
ahlf-:,  where  now  the  Champlain  market  presents  its  busy  .s,;ene,  and  the 
little  uiaiher-i>e,iten  church  of  N„tre.  Dame  dts  Vidoiren  still  stands  as  a 
:ii":iioriaI  of  the  eai'ly  days  of  Qutheo. 

Til.  otily  misadventure  .lurin-  the  building  of  the  fort  was  a  conspirncv 
which  had  nearly  cut  short  Chainplain's  c.ireer  and  the  history  of  the  settle 
inent.  The  Spanish  and  Bascpie  traders  at  Tadousac  made  u.se  of  a 
traitorous  Ineksmith  named  Duval,  to  !!ersu:>de  '.wcf.*  of ''ie  :v:l:-.!;!-^!s  ',r,  betra" 
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thf  srttlf.iiH'nt  into  Hicir  li:n,.N  ai„l  „„ir,l.T  Ih..  l.r.ive  Irader.  Rut  one  of  the 
uwn  wl.„  was  to  as>i<i  l):,val  i„  the  plot,  \„.-ouuu<r  coiKSMeMce-strickeii, 
<'nMi;.s.,.,l  tl„.  who!.,  tu  (iMiui.liJn,  who  wi.h  .i^reat  n-a-Iincss  an.l  presence  of 
.ni,..l  M„v,...,h.,l  iM  arn-iin^  i!,..  i.ur  nn  Jra.Ur.s.  The  ^,.,,a.T  nu.nhcr  of 
11'-  >ii.-n  ha.l  heon  trijiiei.cl  into  j,,inin-  m  the  (•on:^[,irauy  an.!  wero  relieve.! 
al  th,  .h^.MV,  ry.  Chauiplain  g.nen.iHly  {.anlone.!  them.,  hut  Duval  wa.. 
t'\r,n|..|  aiPJ  the  i.ihn-  riiiRlea.lcT.s  were  sent  to  the  French  •ralleys. 

In  <.pi.  M.h.r  l'..nt-rave  wont  to  France  with  \m  load  of Vurs,  leavini; 
'  l'^n„i.!a,M  with  lwenty-eij;I,t  men  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  winter,  so  fatal 
t"  the  parti,.-  of  Cartier  and  Roherval.  The  cold  did  not  seem  quite  so 
-vv.  re,  p,.--ihly  because  Chainplain  and  his  men  were  better  house.l  and  fed 
Yet,  nevertheless,  „ut  of  the  tweaty-ei.L^ht  ei^ht  only  survived  till  sprinp  the 
r.-t  havin;,'  fallen  victims  to  the  inevii,.ib!e  scurvv  which  had  br, .ken' out 
t-vanl  the  close  of  the  winter.  And  of  these  eight  four  were  still  sutlerin^- 
liom  this  horrible  malady. 

There  u  as  little  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  short  winter  .lays  and 
I^'Hu'  .M.:,hts.  Chami.lain  sometimes  amus.-.l  himself  bv  trapping  toxis  and 
«.'"l'>'.u'  tt..  hungry  martena  as  they  sought  for  fragment,  in  the  vicinity 
ol  the  settlement. 

Once  a  little  ex,  iiement  was  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  of 
l^.^.n.he.l  A:,^^.,.,,ui:,-  u  ho  w,  re  collected  on  the  opposite  .si.le  .,f  the  river 
«■ '"•!'  "as  .hok..,!  up  With  cakes  of  .Iriftcl  ice.  It  seeme.l  a  .lesperate 
V  Mur,.  to  cro.-s  u,  su,h  .ircumstances,  but  the  i>oor  creatures  were  starving 
^^•>  I  1-i"  •!  •'•  K't  1-.-.1  tV,.n  the  I.-reu,.h  .strangers.  Champ'aiu  uitb  anxious 
e  .s  wat.h,.,!  th,,u  !aun,.h  i!„.ir  frail  eanoe,-,  ,me  after  anotlu.r,  onlv  to  ie 
"":'"''  '■";'■'"  '''^  ^''" -'^  --^-  of  i^e.  H.>wever,  even  thJn  tlu.ir 
''""^,"""'  "'""•  '■'"■>■  ^'"  '-'!"■•!  upon  a  moving  sheet  of  ice,  the  s.p.aw. 
"~"';',^  "'■'  '■'""■'^"^"'  '"^  "'•>•  ",.re-earrying  their  chil.lren  on  their 
-^....i.i.Ts,  a  t..at  lliat   ex,.,„.,i  <  ■|,au,plaiu's  astonishment.     Stan.lin.^  on   this 

"':'    "' '•\;''-^-    '■ --    -    "n„r    u-ails    of   despair,  expe,.tm.    i;evitable 

:"""■ ■       ""  """■  ^'■■^'"^'   '■•'^'  --  un.^xpectedly  driven  upon  the  shore 

--••■.  -n.  ahnost  to  sk..!,.,„n-,  :h,.v  eame  up  to  the  fort  to  beg  for  fV.od! 
'-"1'1-n  wdhngly  gav,.  ,h,.,n  a!i    U.  eould  spare  bu,   it  was  „ot  easv  to 
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satisfy  the  poorTSaturea  who  were  so  famished  that  they  seized  and  ate  even 
tlio  fn«..n  carcass  of  a  dog  that  had  been  lying  for  months  ..n  the  snow. 

Before  the  winter  was  over  Champhiin  Imd  another  visit  from  Inilians  ; 
this  time  a  hand  of  Montagnais  who  were  living  in  huts  noar  Qiiel.oc.  ThJ 
fn.lians  wore  always  much  disturbed  by  dream.,  and  these  had  I.c^m  excit..d 
•  iud  terrified  by  nightmare  visions  of  fearful  e.-eounters  with  Owu-  eu.nni.'s, 
li.e  Iroqu  '..  Their  superstitious  dread  drove  them  to  coin  ■  lo  the  fort  to 
beg  shelter  for  the  night.  Champlain  {.itied  their  terror,  but  th..  ight  ii 
■  nore  prudent  to  take  only  the  women  and  chij.lren  into  the  fort,  whiL  th. 
men  remaim  d  watching  and  shivering  without. 

At  last,  however,  the  Inary  winter  waa  over  and  gone;  the  snow 
gradually  di^app.ared,  and  the  soft  breoze.s,  the  swelling  buds  and  opening 
flowers  chtrn  i  ,ho  drooping  spirits  of  the  eight  survivors.  Champlain's  iron 
constitution  alone  had  been  proof  again.st  the  frightful  scurvy.  With  a  band 
.so  enf,  ehled  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  for  Pontgrave's  return. 

It  was  a  welcome  sight  waen,  at  last,  a  sail  rounded  "the  Islan.l  of 
Orleans,  bringing  Pontgrave's  son-in-law  with  the  news  that  he  himsrif  w,i.s 
ut  Tadousac.  Thither  Champlain  hastened  to  meet  him  an.l  ,liscu.s3  his 
mtended  voyage  of  disc-overy.  It  was  his  cherished  hope  to  re.-dize  the  dream 
of  a  short  pa.s.siige  to  India  and  China,  and  he  desired  as  ardently  to  gain 
n.fluen.,0  over  the  Indians  and  convert  them  to  the  tnie  faith,  which,  he  s.-  i  i 
would  be  a  nobler  achievement  than  taking  a  continent.  To  these  aims  his 
life  was  devoted. 

Hut  to  his  exploring  zeal  there  was  a  formidable  barrier.  These  vast 
fon..sts  were  infe.sted  by  a  ferocious  Indian  tribe  called  the  Five  Nations  or 
Iro.iu...s,  warlike  and  powerful,  whose  tomahawks  were  ever  ready  for  action 
iud  to  whom  an  explorer  must  almost  certainly  fall  a  victim,  sooner  or  later' 
1  he  other  u-ibes  lived  inconstant  terror  of  these  fierce  savages  who  knew 
ueuher  fear  nor  pity.  It  .seenis,  at  first  sight,  strange  that  Chan.plain,  so 
.lemrous  .,f  earrsin.  the  gospel  of  love  to^the  India.i  tribe.s,  .should  himself 
have  tafe,:  the  first  step  toward  beginning  a  deadly  warfare.  But  he  was  a 
soldier  to  the  .ore  as  well  as  a  bom  explorer,  and  the  path  of  discovery 
^.'enaed  tc  lum  :i  war-path  as  welL 
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Tlie  Ilmon  niid  AIjionqTiin  trilic?,   with   wliich  he  had  bcpn  on  inch 

fri  ii'liy  t(ri!i>.  p!' :i'li  ,1  uii!i  him,  nut  in  vain,  to  iii_'lj>  them  to  overcome  tlic 
sIi'.iiil;  iors  thi-y  .-li  ni'ii'i  iiare.l.  Ati'i  ho  iiaturally  holievod  that  if"  he  could 
ilo  ilu'ia  tiii-^  ^•  ivirc  ii(-  woti'.il  jrain  ovrr  tln'in  f:reat  iiillueiice  whicli  he  could 
\i-M  to  [iToiii' ■!■  litli  liis  i-lii  ri-hcil  iiiojicts.  He  liad  little  idea,  however,  o*" 
ih-  i"i',\r!-  m.'i    niiinlxr-  of  the  sav.iL''-  wliosr  i  ninity  he  so  ras^hly  j)rovoked. 

it  wa'^  ill  till'  iniddlr  (if  May,  ItiU'.l,  that  Chaniiilaiu  set  out  with  a  war 
pu'y  of  M":i!;i;rn  li-;,  Imiii  on  aseendini;,  uiidvr  their  guidance  the  liivibre  dm 
/•  /  "».■'.-■  as  t!i"  U:viT  liiciu'lieii  wa-i  then  called.  IJefore  startin;;,  tlu'  Indians 
hold  their  \wi'i-d,.!i(.-c,  with  whicii  they  he^an  all  such  expeditionH.  Tliev 
li  .itiil  a  hiiL;i'  (;anii>  tire,  decked  themselves  in  paint  and  feathers, 
bra  .  iished  thiir  war-('ui)s,  laiice?  and  stone  hatchets,  while  tiieir  discordant 
y  iis  hlendi  d  wiih  the  hfdlow  boom  of  their  drums  and  woke  the  echoes  from 
th<'  frowninLT  cliil  a'.ove. 

The  <  iiLTir  (  xjihirer  six>n  found  how  little  he  could  depend  on  the  aid  of 
h:s  new  allie-.  'Ilxy  encamped  for  two  days  on  the  way,  and  qua ic' led,  the 
gr  !!•  r  iiuiulit  r  u'"in.;,'  back  in  dis2;ust  to  their  homes.  He  found,  tfX),  that 
t'l  :!-c  III  of  thi-  stream  was  barred  by  rocky  ledj^e-?,  over  which  the  white, 
8ui-;,'iii;;  rapids  d.i'^licil  with  furi('U.=  force.  Ho  was  obliged  to  send  liome  his 
o  vn  boat  and  mi  n,  keeping  only  two  Frenchmen  with  him,  while  the  Indian 
warriors  carriid  their  canoes  through  the  tangled  forests  to  the  smooth 
stream  ulmw.  Then  they  re-embarked  and  paddled  on  their  way,  stopping 
at  iii-ht  to  cntn  ncli  themselves  behind  a  barricade,  when  the  chief  would 
ins- met  his  followers  how  to  form  their  ranks  in  battle,  by  setting  up  an 
arny  of  sticks  called  by  their  respective  names,  each  in  the  position  to  be 
ta<''ii  befoie  the  em-iiiy. 

At  last,  liowivi  r,  Champlain  had  the  satisfaction  of  entering  the  beautiful 
l;i  c  that  still  l.ars  his  name,  and  gazed  with  delight  upon  its  bright 
e.xpanse  and  its  grand  setting  of  mountain  summits.  Its  shores  were  the 
hiiming  grounds  of  the  111  rce  Iroquois,  and  the  valley  of  New  York  state 
beyond  it  was  dotted  with  the  palisaded  villages  that  formed  their 
8tr..i;-holds.  To  pass  from  Lake  Champlain  to  Lake  George  and  thence  by 
port«c«  to  the  Ilndsnn.  an-l  attack  th.e  M,.}..awkg  in  their  home,  was  the  plan 
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of  the  Imlinii   wsthip'.  provifUil   llu'V  did   not  iin  't   tlic  cik  my  on  tlif  wiiy. 

Hut  IV  Crown  Toiiit.  iit'i<  runrds  noted  in  tlio  w^iniiif  oi'  ihe  wiiiti'  niun, 
this  expedition  of  red  iihii  di.-covend  ut  riii;ht  hill,  Ihroiijih  the  du.-k,  n 
noiilia  of  the  InKjuois  cantji  s.  Dark  as  it  was  the  enmiic!*  recogni/A<i  each 
other  with  f^avn^^e  war-cries.  The  Iroquois  hmdi  d  tiov.hy  and  lal)r>red  all 
nij^lit,  as  Chainjilain  could  poo,  at  the  work  of  eiitn  mhin;;  tiirinselves  behind 
a  harrieade,  made  of  tree.-<  felled  on  the  spot.  Chaniphiin's  nlliew  la.shed  their 
cunoe.-^  together  with  jwles  and  danced  and  shouted  till  morning  broke. 

The  three  Frenchmeu  lay  concealed,  each  in  his  canoe,  till  the  criti>!il 
moment  approaehed.  When  the  attacking  canoes  reaehid  the  shore  and  their 
owners  landed,  Champlain  could  see  some  two  hundred  tall,  strong  Indian 
warriors  advancing  from  the  forests  to  meet  them,  some  of  them  wearing  a 
priiDutive  kind  of  armor  made  of  interwoven  twigs,  or  sliie!>ls  of  wood  and 
hide,  while  the  chiefs  could  be  distinguished  by  the  tall  plumes  on  their 
heads.  As  they  approached  the  attacking  Indians  called  for  their  gallant 
deieniler,  who  came  forward  before  the  astonished  Indians  in  the  garb  of  a 
I'rench  soldier,  and  fired  his  arqucbuse.  As  its  report  resounded  two  of  the 
Iroquois  warriors  fell.  The  savages  replied  with  a  yell  and  showers  oi 
arrows,  but  shots  in  rapid  succession  soon  broke  their  advance  into  a 
retreat,  and  they  fled  in  terror  and  confusion. 

The  victory  was  conijilete  but  the  tortures  inflicted  on  their  prisoners  \<y 
the  Indians  sickened  the  heart  of  Champlain,  who  remonstrated  indignanth, 
hut  in  vain.  Then,  satisfied  with  this  sucees.'^ful  skirmish,  and  probal>Iy 
fearing  .sjieeily  vengeance,  'he  party  turned  their  canoes  toward  home.  At 
the  mouth  of  t'le  Richelieu  the  expedition  broke  up,  the  Ilurons  aiul 
.\''_'"nqiiins  steering  for  the  Ottawa,  wliile  Champlain  nccotiipanied  tie 
Monia^nuiis  to  Tadousac,  where  the  squaws  danced  in  gl.  e  to  (eiel.ni:- 
their  victory,  and  swam  out  to  their  canoes  to  receive  the  heads  of  tin  ;r 
slain  enemies. 

Chamjliin  soon  sailed  for  France  with  Ponfgrav6  and  carried  to  King 
Henry  a  In  it  embroidered  in  dyed  porcupine  quills,  and  two  bright 
plunia:^.  d  Canadian  birds  as  trophies  of  his  adventures,  while  he  entertained 
hitn  •*■■>]■■  ]  ]-  lively  aecotmt  of  tr..-rr.     V>c-  Mont.-  whs  trying  to  secure  tlie 
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Kiiewal  of  h\»   iiioii(.[Mily,  hut,   f:iiliiiK    in    tins,   he   film  kily   d- ii  riniiitil   t<i 

go   (III    withriUt    it. 

Karly  in  the  tollnuin;^  oprin;.'  <li;iiiiiiliiin  nii'i  I'l'iit^ravt''  mi\<  tl  a;.'!iiii 
for  New  France,  As  iiMial,  tiny  fiiiiini  u'l' "l\  fiir-traikrs  hii^y  at  T  i.l<iiis.ii 
ami  on  tin'  Sa^ut  nay,  cxliausling  tl<f  !^n|i|ilif8  so  nun  li  ninUii  lor  tin 
Hii[>[Kirt  fif  tlic  colony. 

CiiiiMijilain  lunl  vaiii  lis  schemes  fur  c.vjilnrin^  cxpicjitiuns  na^ly  t<i  can  \ 
into  aclii'ii.  <»iic  of  these  wns  tn  ;;o  willi  tin'  lltirons  t<i  sec  the  <^reat  luki- 
ami  III  ai' ihi  ni  the  cfipper  mines,  whicli  they  luui  [•runiiM  d  tu  Au>\\  him. 
Tlay  met  aic'i'liiijly  at  a  reiuhzvous  on  tie  Hi.helicu.  l!ut  ivliilc  they 
were  preparing;  f'lr  a  chuuc  niiil  a  feast,  a  canoi  .  ame,  swiftly  paihllid  towanl 
tliein,  bearing'  the  leu-.s  that  a  battle  was  j^oinp  on  in  the  furest  between 
.\l;:oii(|uins  mill  Iri  n'liiis.  Chumplain's  Mi>nia;jiiais  friends  ru.-hi  d  to  tlieii 
c.iinMS,  tak;iiL'  'haiiiplain  with  them  and  on  lundinj;  bnuiided  nil  through 
llie  wocids  !ik<  hounds  after  their  prey.  Clmmplain  and  bis  friends  jire-se.l 
on  throu;;b  the  forest  junjile  as  best  they  mij^ht,  stumbliiif^  over  fallen  trees 
and  entaiiLrliii.,'  viiii  «,  wadinj^  tlirouj^'h  swamps,  jier.'^eciiteil  by  I'Lrions  ol 
iii"S.|iiit.'is,  iiii'il  at  last  they  came  within  hail  of  their  forj;etful  guides. 

Ch  II:  !  1  lia  was  \'.iiundc(l  in  the  buttle  that  followed  ;  but  lie  fou|;ht  on 
niilatiniid.  a"-i..l  by  si>me  younj:  Frenchmen  from  a  fur-trnder's  ship  in 
t  a- iici;;i]l.orhM.id.  and  aL'ain  won  the  day  for  hi.s   Indian   alIit'.■^.  lin  the 

lieiidish  tortnns  l.r^'an  and  all  Champlain  could  do  waa  to  save  one  prisoner 

!V"II1  till'  fri-ocily  of  the  victors. 

The  , lilies  nj'i..  1  that  a  heavy  blow  had  been  de.ilt  to  their  enemies, 
and  a  irr.  .t  h.md  of  1  inions  who  arrived  next  day  were  terribly  vexed  thtt) 
tiny  !,,;d  (utile  too  late  tor  the  frav.     The   tumultuoiis  .siv;i''es  celebrated 


ir  .sucii.- 
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and  dances,  ami  then  set  out  for  home  in  their 
eaiauH,  decorat.  d  uith  j;liast]y  scalps,  without  a  thought  of  followinj;  up  the 
M'nv  they  had  ^niuk.  Neither  did  Chamjilain  insist  on  their  fniidiiig  him 
on  to  the  uivat  lakes  he  liad  sot  out  to  reach.  For  startling  tidings  from 
1  rati.-.,  seciiad,  for  the  time,  to  drive  these  projects  from  his  mind. 

II. my  the  Fourth   had   lallen   hueath  the  dagger  of  Kavaillac.     This 
w  .-  -id   n-ws  'or  the   liopes  of  (J-.a!  i\-,  sad  news  for  those  of  F'ort    I\o\ai 
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'  lialll|'!ilill     liill-t     l::r-tt  II     L  'liic    lo    lixik    ulliT    till'    ililcrfst.S    of    hii    ColiTiy. 

lifyrctrully  111'  left  I'll'  III. .If  Ills  |»(i>l  lit  liut'lur,  witli  hi.s  (icliis  and  paniciis 
mid  viiuy:ir'ls  ii'Imiii'iI  ti<iiii  tin-  wililttiHSH ;  und  cxclmnj^cd  his  fi.rav> 
with  ilir  uiM  wiirri'ir^  of  tliu  r.rr>t  for  unsuc(T>si'iil  [iliiiilinjjs  at  court,  uhicli 

WiTr  liii|'  ii  '(■<■'  t>i  liis  l;i<U'.       lie  cmiM  not   protut  llic  ililcrt'^t.H  of  tlu'    colony 

oil  wliirli  ;,o  had  si'Liit  SO  rinuli  hilior,  from  tlie  di-.  i  iit  of  swarms  of 
fiir-tradirs  who  hon-!it  \i]>  tin'  .';kin.«  wliich  were  all  they  cured  uhoiit,  mid  .ho 
c.xliati-t.d  tlio  colony's  only  nn  an-  of  ixi-hn-e.  When  he  rctiinuil,  in  the 
followiiif^  .spring',  Ihirlieiiof  tlnni  foilowtd  in  his  wake,  ready  to  rtap  the 
prolll  of  his  lahir.s. 

Chainplaiii,  however,  had  learned  that  patience  and  porseverance  can  do 
much  toward  surcc.-.-i.  and,  iindiscoiira^'ed,  lie  chose  a  siu-  for  a  new  Iniditi^i 
po4  at  the  foot  of  the  haitiful  .Mont  lloyal,  where  he  tliou^ht  he  could 
e.-<ta}dish  a  trade  with  the  auiii  tiilies  of  the  interior  as  they  came  down  from 
th  •  Ottawa.  Not  far  from  the  place  where  had  once  stood  the  Indian  toun 
of  Ilochelaga,  on  a  spot  now  covered  by  the  inas.-ive  stone  warehou.ses  ol 
Montreal,  he  cleared  a  site  for  his  trading-post,  an<J  huilt  a  wall  of  bricks  of 
his  own  maniiricture  to  pre>..'rvo  it  from  damage  by  the  "ice  shove"  in  tlie 
spring.  He  called  it  Plnce  Ruyale.  The  hospital  of  the  Grey  Nuns  occujiies 
a  part  of  tlie  Place. 

At  thi.«  appoint.,!  rendezvous  a  band  of  Hurons  were  the  first  to  arrivf, 
paddling  t'-ir  raiioi...  down  the  da'^hing  surges  of  the  I.aehinc  rapids,  then 
calle.l  the  rapids  of  St.  I.ouis.  They  invited  Champlain  to  visit  their 
Country,  buy  their  l"..vi  rs,  build  a  fort,  teacli  them  the  true  faith— do 
.iiiything  he  like,],  ..nly  i!i,  >  Iil:-.i1  him  to  keep  the  greedy  fur-traders  away. 
They  -li.-liked  and  d;-:!  ;-••  i  iIk,,,,  thinking  that  they  meant  to  plunder  and 
to  kill  them.  Ch.imp::iiii  ,iid  all  ho  could  to  reassure  thoin,  and  went  to  visit 
them  at  their  camp  oii  I.ake  .^t.  I.oiii-,  from  whence  they  conveyd  him  down 
the  rapid,-  in  their  eanoe.s  ;  the  third  white  man  to  descend  tiie  I  adiin.. 
Itapids. 

Once  more  visiting   France   to  consult    with    \f.  do   ^ront,s    CI 
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ew  and  pow.  rful  patmn  for  New   France  in  Henry  of 
U  proiector.     Tiiamplain,  however,  continued  to  be 


,1.,.    Mi-.viiK,'    -print;    of    itp    lilV.       In    orlrr  t -irv    l,m  tw<Kf..l.l    nirn    of 

..,nv,.|ln-  tl.-  Iii.ii.n^.  :mi  mim;..- a  >h..rt   j.,,- ,^.    to  riuni..  l.--   1..1   iho 

,.,,,Ui...f  i!,.  ,.ii.!ia.i.-,  hut  li.'.lii  i."t  '.vi-lM.>  k-.p  thi->-.nlip  Iv  1  l.iin-.lf. 
11..  «a«*  •.uilii..:  !■'  ^-Ikuv  tl,.M>  wit!,  •!,.•  i!:,.l.  tsm.i  hi'  i.uw  oH.t..,  ih.m  ii 
..,,,u..u  of  j..nm:-  tl.e  i.cw  .•oni.iny.  Tl,e  .,ll.-r  wiw  ■u-.-.-pi:  1  l.y  the 
in.r.  h.iir.s  'd  M.  Ma!'-  ana  U.nitii.  I'lit  rnii-v.l  by  tli^x,'  ..f  I:,  .l.llr,  uho 
|,n  :.  ir.'l  to  t.,  .c  the  I'h.uic.  s  of  tiiilanhil  trading'. 

,  !,a„,|.;..iii   P  .n:iiiu.l  ill   riMiH'.'  iiiilil  thr  >|.nn-  of  Wn:?,   th.'  year  in 

whi.  h    Ton    il'val    WII.H   .h'stP.y.'i    t.y    .\iv,dl    the    Kn-il-hmaii.      Ofthi-.    -f 

,'.,ui'--,    h"    l.!i"'.v    ii'.liiiivi,'    at    til"    tunc,    aiul     t'ortiiiiairiy    for    Qii.-h..'    iliv 

i,.'P'V.r  —  in- not  to  liave  la.ird  of  tlio  ru'.^  s.'ttlL-nR-iil  iukUt  thi;*  loi.ily 

r.'i';.  of  th.'  M.    I.invnni'o. 

Wl,'!.'  hi-*  fri.-ndit  in  Acadid  were  ni.'i.tinj;  with  sncli  ov.rwh  nui",' 
rui^iMi;,!!,.-,   ('Iiai!i|.lain    was  ii.'«vii'Iin-:  tlie  Ottawa   on    ai:-!h' r    .'Xi-loiiiiL' 


q".'.ii;oti 


to  wlivh  he  \viU  hire.l  hy  the  false  ri'por;  of  n  y.  ui.u   Kp  n-htn'm 

who  :.:i.l  vo';n.'..p.l  to  wint.T  wiih  the  Iiulian«.     This  yoii,,-  man  hiouulit 

'o  Fiiii.'e  a  w..:  I'l-uil  story  of  liiivinf;  ascindorl  a  norihi'iii  liv.r  fn.iu  the 

i,a,  ri'.r     11. '1  hr.iiii:  cli^.-ov-ml  the  shore  of   tlie    Ka-t.rn  sea.     Chamiihiin 

.. 'i.      '!  hiiu  .I'll   hi-!.'Ut'd  to  Canada  to  foHow  up  the  w.lcoiiw  di-cov,iy. 

,].    ,,,,,],  f„,r  r        i.Mi  11  and  two   Ii.dians,  set  out  from   M'  ui  Roxal,  in  two 

-!  ,a!!    rail...-    v.hi'ii   !]i''V   (invj-Kcd    ^vith   u'lvat   hihor  up   th.'  foaiuiiij,'  rapids 

.  ,  ,,r  r,!!;]  ■■^  as,  i  I'ca.'Ii'd  I h.' ^'.'diiK-r  ."tnain  wliieh  sweeps  on  hetwe-'ii  hi;;h 

i^nis  to  lii.-     r.-'il  rai'ital  ofCanit.la.      Tliev  Ii;;hti(l  their  cum p-fi res  at  ni^'lit 

II  til-  -IrC",   •'."    i  !!ie  -iiowv  e.isrude  of  the  Hideau  and  dp  w  up  their 

,■  .i,uc^  '  . !'  .•■  tiu'  '  '  iiit  wlii'ie  till'  L'P-at  ealdron  of  the  Chaudi."  re  S'uds  up  its 

i  „,i,  ,,)■    I   r:;.,,  ..,iay.     ('I'.ainp'aiu's    Indians  did   not    fail    to   fdlow   tlie 

,,^,,.,1   I,, ;;  i:    r  ;•  .111  of  throwiti','  an  r)tl'erin;,'  of  tobacco  into  the  cataract  to 

iha-'   :!-  M  .:i:!'^i!  "!'  ii'Kudiati  >]'irit. 

r,';!',.:  _'>.!!  "vcr  l.a!;o  ('liandirTe— obliged  to  carry  their  canoes  across 
a  •...Tt  i.r,  ■.vhir.  ila-  siiv.ry  .  a^rad^'s  of  the  Cl.iUs  Rapids  dashed  down 
amoi,-  '.vo  .l,d  >1.  t.--  -tlh-n  palllinL'  •;•>  Lake  Couionge,  they  reached  at  last 
Ih.-  sHii.  u.ui  of  tho  Ot;«^va  r!;a  f.  'l^-souat,  with  its  maJzc  field?  and  hark 
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\ri^'wam«.     Ifpri'  thn  vdiiiig  I'retichninn  ha<i  iipeiit  the  winter,  nn<J  fri«iii  thi-i 

|i  lint  liuil  stf  out  ii[Miri  liis  sii[i|i()»e(l  (ii>»covery. 

T(K.*iii't  lui>[.il.i'i!y   niaiie  a  ffMst  for  Chntiipl'iin  itl  wliidi    tlie  viaipN 

W'  re  lii'iMi    1  (i-h  mill  meat  with  a  sort  of  l.r«so  iiuiilc  of  maize  iiini  s^iiMps  ut' 

I  I'Mt  'liriAvn   in. 

Afl'-r  the  ff, i-f,  when  the  pipes  were  heirij^  siii'ike«l,  Chatniilaiii  ininh'  hi  • 

r.  |Ut-it  for  caiioi  »  aii'l   jjiiiiies  to  follow   up  the  journey  of  his   iii!'..; m.iiii 

I'.'it  hi-  f.-iiii.j,  to  lii-  ;,'Mat  vexation,  that  the  youriK   Freiicliinnn's  .story  was  a 

1  ",  ami  th  if   h.-  h;el   mver  ;,'"iio  farther  than  the  settlfinent  of  'IV.s,-o'iat. 

i»isappoiiit..l  aiel  il^-l].  artoiK'l,  C'hanipluin  returiie.l  to  Montn  al,  atteiel..! 
!<y  a  (iotiUa  of  IhiriPii  canoes;  ami,  mngtiaiiiinously  having  liie  (le'eistT 
u:ipurii-lii-i,  he  s;iil,.,l  itl  ii  tra'lini^  ship  for  PVance. 

It  was  two  years  before  he  returnoil  to  Canada,  hriii^ing  witli   him   four 

iliiollvi  iViars,  who  hi, 1  ainwere.i  his  appeal  fur  aid  in  tlieMi-ioii  io  Nt  w 
I'ran,  e.  'I'liry  .1,.,,,.  a  ^ito  for  their  home  near  the  Ih'iUnthin  of  Chainphiin, 
aiel  -aid  tlie  iirst  iiins^  with  tho  entire  settlement  kneeling  around  then), 
wliile  a  .-ahite  of  taim-u  hurst  forth  to  honor  the  otrasion.  Two  of  the  friars 
St  out  to  j  .in  tlie  Ii.lians  in  their  roving  life,  living  in  tin  ir  filthv  ami 
snoky  !od::.s.  and  sharing  their  privations  in  the  hope  of  winning  ileiii  to 
the  true  fiitli.  One  of  them,  Le  Caron,  persevered  in  hraving  all  the 
hanlshij.s  of  a  win',  r  atu  .ng  theui,  with  this  great  end  in  vi.w. 

M<  ai.t.ue.  t!,,.  IJuioiis  and  Algompiiiis  were  again  heggiiiu'  Chaiii[ilain 
fir  help  aL'iin>t  the  Iroquois.  Tiiis  it  i-eeiued  iieecsiiary  to  give  them,  in 
orler  to  keep  iheni  united  hy  a  eoiumon  fear,  and  umler  hisown  intluenei-. 
They  met  at  .Montreal  in  a  great  council,  and  Champiain  prunii.sed  again  to 
join  them  with  his  men,  while  they  undertook  to  muster  an  armv  of 
Iwiiity-five  l.unlrrd  men  for  the  propo.sed  raid  on  the  Iro.pioi.s.  But  wh.  n 
he  r.'tunied  to  join  them,  the  whole  hody  of  Indians,  impatient  of  delay,  iiad 
di-paiti.'d  to  lilt  ir  hoine3. 

l»!.-gUited  with  the  childish  caprice  of  his  Indian  allies,  Champiain  set 
oil  oiue  more  to  explore  tho  rogi.m  of  the  Ottawa.  He  reaclie.l  the  limit 
of   li:s    former  journey  and    pressed  onward,   avoiding    rapids  by  portage.-, 

paddoiig  on   li,,.  Mivam  or  foreinu'  his   wav  through  the  wilderness,  till   he 
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riili'-l  t!;.'  -linn-s  of  F/^K-f>  Nipissinir,  flip  comitry  of  uImi-Ii  li-^  ]>.v]  !io;ir.1  m 
iiri' li.  Ill-  I  ,\M  I',  iiaiis  h.il  -I  111  lirvMifil  all  tli>'ir  [.iin-i.-i''!.-.  aii'l  i '■>• 
wi-ri- I.I.,  _.  .i  i!..  II  til  -ii!'-i-l  in.'iinly  oil  IiIucIk n  ics  miil  wiM  ra-spl't-iriu:?.  lUit 
Ih'sIiI!  k' Jit  lii.s  >t.-i'ly  way  wt'.-'.'vard  until,  [la'iiliin;;  liowii  Frt'iieh  Ivivi  r, 
tiny  iMinr  I. lit.  on  t!,i'  u^'  il  •■xjiaii.-!'  of  l,aki>  llur..ii.  lixj.jurinj;  ito  nlioris  for 
rt  liiiiihv.l  n:;li<  lu'  lilt  hin  caii'ir-  s  nifwlivre  near  Tlaimler  l!ay,  and 
t'-'/uAi-l  an  I:.!)  .11  (rail  t!i:i'U,i,'li  tin'  f'lcst  till  lie  inrt  tlie  Wi-lcotne  si^ht  of 
ih''  liiiiil  ill  I  N  nf  in.;i/«'  aiil  pipnp':!  ps  tliat  siirroUIl<l(.-'l  tin-  {lilli^aMid 
Vi'!:i:;i  -  aii.j  l.iii;,'  balk  li.i;^''s  of  tljrj,M''a!  lliiioii  nation.  At  One  of  tlie 
ii::;(-f  aii'l  iiin-t  j..  .[.ii'miis  of  thc«io,  si  i  iwiiii'ird  i)y  a  triiiii"  palisa'le  thirty-ilve 
f.'t  hi-' ,  ii'  ii'M'iil  the  Kci-(.ii,t  friar.  I.i!  «'aro!i.  'I'lic  missionary  had  niii'li^  a 
liiilr  rii.ii.  1  .if  th.  hirk  |...1;^L'  iniilt  f.r  him  hy  tli'  In. liana  r.nd  in  this  lie 
tau^i.t  ;i!l  uh.)  UMiiLl  iMine  to  him,  .iii.l  ..ii  tlic  .niiv.il  of  (.'liaiuplain  aii.l  hid 
Hi  II,  hi    -,.i'l  DM  -  in  lii>  h.iru  .-liap.  1  with  iira.li  r  j.^aaiig. 

( 'ii  1  :■  I'i.iii  .-..III  r.'iiiiiiiii  I  his    j.Hirn.y  i.>  llu-  (■.■ijiital    of   tlio      Ilnnm'^. 

<  ':ilii.!^;i.  .  n  .ir  l.ak"  .-j-,. .and  '  h.  n  f  .li^.w.  .1  th.>  d.  vimis  rhain  .  if  hikes  .md 

ri.'  :.^  liU  hi'  i-aiiii'  (iiil  at  la>t  on  the  .-li.ir.'  of  I,ak.'  !  »ii!.|ii.>.  Crossing  it  to 
wliat  i~  ii.r.v  the  .\iiirrican  shorc,  rhain[)!aiii  \vi;li  the  Huron  army  whidi 
h;l  f. .H'Wi,'.!  him  l"[iim  Cahiuj^ue  pursUi'tl  llu;ir  way  into  the  (•nuntry  of 
till'  Ifii. |ii  .i.s. 

All  a!' Ilk  on  one  of  tlicir  towns,  woU  [.laniu  d  by  Chatnplain,  faikd 
ihr.  iiLi'i  I'l"  'iii'-.i'iirollahli-  ra-lm"-<  and  -tupnlity  .if  the  undisciplii'od  Indians. 
rlia.iij.Iaiii  was  .v.iiitid.i,  aii.l  the  .av-: fill.^'ii  Indians  would  not  rc:ii'\v  the 
attack,  i.iu  riii.  iti-d  in  d. -j.ii.id.'ncy.  Ik  v  rcfus.'.l  t.)  e.soort  Chaniphiin  to 
i^u. ■!■.■(•  ,111.1  he  loiiu.l  liiia.sclf  olili;,'!  .1  to  -[.  ml  the  wini(.-r  with  fliem  in  the 
.■'iiiiitry  ii'irlh.'ast  oi'  tlio  [iri'sont  city  of  l\;ii:,'-t.in.  lie  j.ii;i.-l  his  ho-tsi  in 
t!i.ir  .1- .-r  IniiiN  an.l  on.-.-  lost  him^.h'  in  the  t'.n'.  -t-j.  in  which  he  wandered 
-ill-it.  VI.  --  r.ir  days  and  niphts.  lie  -iiaicl  ih.'ir  inarches  thri.u-h  mud  and 
-kash,  ,)r  on  >n  iw  sii.ies  thrmigh  the  >ii.iw-cla.l  forests.  Finally,  he  re'.urned  to 
I'ahi  iu"i".  wher.'  ilu'  iViiir,  I^e  ("anin.  WiV«  t.till  working'  aw.ay  in  his  diliicult 
aiil  s.lii.iry  ai--i..!i  Takini:  hiai  -.vi'li  !iim.  Cliatnplain  1)":,mii  the  long  and 
cir.-iiii.i  1-  i  .iira.-v  li>.ii.Mvar.l,  s.^tiii.!-  :  ;  iirrd  li.-t ween  the  Indians  h(>fore  he 
ku,  aid  e\!i, . Mill::  ihi  111  to  k..'|.  I      !■  i  •■  aai.mij  themselves,  and  the  allianc* 
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with  Mi..  F'Voii.li.  iiii.l  ^'.tt;!!!,'  :i  I'lcmi-.'  Cioin  tlie  Nii'iasings  U)  t^iiide  him  to 
liiit  N'Mitliri-ii  S,  .1  v.liicii  li>.' >ii!l  liM|„.l  to  reach. 

In  July  hiiviii:,'  but-n  al.-  in  lor  a  year,  he  returned  to  Quebec  acoom- 
panii-(l  by  the  chirf  Duraiiial,  who  lui'l  bc(Mi  his  bust.  II.-  ba.l  been  n|Kirtfd 
■l(.a.l,  and  was  gnjLto.l  by  the  Hitle  colony  iw  one  tb.-y  hud  iiardly 
•  x|Mrt..l  tosee  again,  ami  with  a  liospitality  and  wannth  that  made  liim 
iinost  f..r},'et  his  long  wanderings  iu  the  wibknicss,  and  ull  the  toil  and 
;'ti\aiio;ii  he  had  undrrgone. 

'li.is  wan  the  ia-<t  of  ("h  iinplain's  long  vovnges  of  diseovery.     He  lind 
|"-n.ti,i!o.l    into   tJH'  d.ptlH  of  tlu-  wiMenios  far   beyond   where  any  wb.to 
man  had  gone  before  him,  and  yet  in  all  his  devious  wanderings  he  had 
never  eonie  nearer  (hiding  ibat  short  (.assage  to  India,  which  had   haunt,  d 
bis  .hvains.      Ho  ..  wns  to  Jiav  b-un  to  f,,-fl  the  futility  of  .spending  strength 
and    energy  on    so    frui'!,  ;s   a   .pi.-st.   and  also    the    nseKssn.-.s.s   of  wa^tiig 
bis    tin,.,   and    risking  bis    life   in    the   .skirmishing    forays  of  the   savaces, 
uhieh    Kd    to    no   result      fie   was  growing  ol.ler,  bo,   and    perhaps   the 
Hdv.ntun.us    f.rest     life      ..at     had     so     fascinated     him     ha.l     somewiat 
'"^'-   ''^   '■■'-"•    At    ail    -v.nts    Lu   n        applie.l    his   whole   strength    to 
loitering  tb,.  .strugglin::  life  of  his  little  colony,  whose  growth  was  so  w.^tk  and 
-!..w.      lliere  was,    as  y,!,  only  tbe  lirst  small  elusler  of  buildings  at  the  f.x.i 
-f  the  cliff,    bis   own    JLv.llalion,  the  trad.r's    warehouses    and    the   nide 
■l.velling  and  ,  bap-.l  of  the  Rcoollet  friars.     But  now  he  built  a  small  fort  on 
the  b.  ,ub.,  I.,b.nd  tie.  pns.nt  b.oad  Terra..-,  and  around  it  soon  clusten-d  « 
few  buildings  and  gard.„    :    a,;e,ng  tb.-s-  tbe  bous,-  an.l  garden  of  the  thn  .v 
.•oI.,m~t,  H,-bcrt.     The  Ilcollets,  too,  so.ae  years  later  bnili  their  p-rmanent 
bo-i.e  of  sto.n— .V.<r.  Dam,  dr^  Avjc.   on   the  winding  St.  (Jha.les-a  mile 
am]  a  half  disiant  from  the  fort. 

eo,.M  (  ba.nplain  have  seen,  a.s  in  a  vision,  the  stafelv  Htv  that  now  rrowns 
tbe  pron.ontory,  and  fills  up  the  intervening  space  he  wouM  have  taken  heart 
indeed,  and  tVlt  tba-  bis  labor  bad  not  be-^n  in  vain.  Uu.  then  the  pros, ,  ct 
was  not  boprful.  Th-  population  of  ,b,  settlement  nund.er.-d  only  fiftv  or 
«xtv  pcr«-.n-,  and  these  were  n.ainly  f„r-tra,iers  with  a  few  tliriflb  , 
Langers-nn. 
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mid  religious  .lissensions  iii.r.n-'-.i  the  luck   of  harmony.      Still  Chainplain 

.1  wiih  iiixiaimtid  .itvoliun  going  every  year  to 


lalmred   for  it-  lulvaiic'inn 


KraiK'f  tn  U:i!i 


iviT  ii-  iiii'-r.  -;-  there. 


In  MJii.  Ii.'  Iii'.u^'i.i  \i:^  y..uni_'  an.l  heiintifiil  wife  to  lu'r  ranndian  home, 
whirh,  wall  l.niMiir.:-  alni.jy  falling'  iiiio  ruin,  inu^t  havi' se-.-med  cheerless 
ni.i.-rd  to  a  v..Mii„'  and  ■j.'U\\,'  lady  reared  in  idl  the  luxury  of  France.  !^ii'' 
l....k  a  warai  int  n  -i.  Ip..vcv.r,  in  the  Imlians  who  were  so  iinjire.s.-ed  I'V  !i<t 
l"-.iuly  and  Lf-nil.  ii. --  that  they  wore  ready  to  worship  her  ii.s  a  ilivniit>. 
.--lie  hvr.l  fi'ir  yi'ars  in  C.inada,  linduij;  her  chief  interest  in  teai'liinj;  tin- 
Mjuans  and  tin  ir  childv.n,  hut  slio  at  len;:;th  followed  iier  own  strun;:  de-jre 
t.i  return  to  Vi  y'.\<  e,  and  -|M  iid  the  re-t  of  lier  life  in  an  Ursuline  convent. 

.S,,  tli::;^-.  went  on  ai  (^liebec  amid  troutde.s  iVoiu  the  eini<^'rants,  from  the 
traders  and  or  i-i'.nally  from  the  Indians.  Kveii  the  MoiitHuMiais,  forgetful 
of  past  kindn.  .--e-,  attempt.-d  an  attaek  on  the  eolony,  which  ua.s  quieidy 
I'rnstratid  ;  tic  Iio.j'.iois  with  more  excuse as.-^emldi-d  in  threateninL'  nuinhers, 
and  even  went  .■».•  far  a.s  to  make  an  a.ssault  on  the  KecoUet  convent,  which 
had  h.ipjii'v  \wu  foriiiie.l. 

Ill  I'.J',  tluef  JvMiit  Fathers  arrived,  the  first  of  the  noted  order  to  reach 
l^uehci-,  where  it  was  long  to  play  an  important  part,  (liamplain,  three 
\ears  later,  l.e;:a:i  to  rehuild  the  fort,  having'  Aitii  ditliculty  {.focureil  from 
the  trail'!-;  the  inems  of  doing  so.  I!e>ides  Quehec,  there  were  now  I'our 
trading  stations  :  yuel>ec,  Trois  Rivieres,  I'lace  iJoyal,  and  the  first  ;ind  most 
iinpoitant  of  all.  I'a  iou-ac.  ht -.i.les  a  pa>:ure  outposl  at  ("ajie  Tourniente.  In 
I'l'JT  the  !.,'rial  ll- -h.  lieu  came  to  the  aid  of  rliainphiin  and  New  France,  hy 
■"orming  the  '  ( 'o-iUMny  of  the  Hundred  Associates,"  having  sovereign  power 
iver  the  ,., ;  le  of  Noriti  America,  included  under  the  name  of  New  Fraiae, 
with  ajierp.iual  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade.  The  Associates  were  hound  hy 
their  com  r  lit  to  in, lease  by  emigration  the  |)4)|>ulation  of  New  France  to 
four  thm-.iiid  pe!  oil-,  uiid  to  provide  for  their  maintenance,  and  give  thein 
e!,ird  land  on  which  to  wettla.  They  were  also  to  maintain  exclusively 
the  Ho'iian  "'ntholic  form  of  religion,  and  the  Iluguenola  were  to  he 
ahsohi!   iv  exp  •!';,•  1  fro:n  the  colony.     Ciiamplain  wa.s  one  of  the  Associatea, 


d  ihnr  :-. 


tliousan-d  livres. 
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No  sooner  had  the  company  been   founded,   however,   than  a  similar 

calamity  to  tiiat  wliich   ha'l  di-strovcd   Port  Royal,  de.siunh'cl  ujion  Quebec. 

I.:i;^liind  was  as  much  opposed  as  ever  to  Hhatiiij^  with    Fruii';e  the  North 

AimTiciiri  coTititient,   and  just  as  the  famished  iiihahitaiits  of  Qnthcc  wt  re 

aiixi'iii-ly  i.Kikiiif,'  out   for  a    fleet    of  transports,   wiiiih    was  to  lniiifj  tluin 

•h-hc- li.l   siipjilics,  a  fleit  of  six   vessels  under   l>.ivi(l    Kirke.  a   Di.  ppt* 

.'t. 'if. lilt  in  i:n;,'li-;h  emi)lf)y,  bore  ilown  toward  Qu.hec.      VVitii  dilapi'hitcd 

I'liiicis,  and  an  almost  empty  magazine,   resistance  sc.  iui.mI   impt  1,ss.     Tiie 

I'n  n^'h   transports  nvro  taken   by  the  English  ships  on   their  way,  .■md   the 

lo.i-lookcd-for     .supplies     wore     seiz.d     or     sunk      in      the     river.        The 

<on.pieniig  s.|na.lron    thnn  .xaijed  h<jme,  leaving  the  colony  to  a  winter  of 

-laiviuir.ii.      V,y  sprini:  they  had  exhausted  everything  left  to  ihein,  and  were 

Ion  id  to  ;,M,k  for  uild  roofs  and  acorns  to  satisfy  their  hMnjer. 

f'ii.unp';,;,!  ev.ii  t!iou-lit  of  making  a  raid  on  the  Iroquois  to  procure 
food.  In  .1  iy  the  English ve--els  returned,  and  a  boat  with  a  flag  of  tru.e 
was  '=ent  oif  to  demand  capilu!  ition.  Anything  else  would  have  Im  en  u.s'Iess. 
The  Kn-lish  undertook  to  coiiv.-y  the  French  to  their  homes  and  very  soon 
the  red-cross;  flag  had  tak.n  the  place  of  the  FIn.r-JfUs  on  the  scene  of 
''iiampl.-nu-s  long  ,i„d  persevering  labors.  The  blow  was  a  heavy  one,  but 
•  ven  y<t  he  did  not  gjv,.  v,p  his  enterprise.  He  .-ailed  with  Kirke's  s.piadron 
tor  bond.."  when,  he  n  presented  the  facta  to  the  French  aniba.ssador,  who 
<e.„red  from  the  Fn^Ii-h  king  the  restoration  of  New  France  to  its  original 
p-sse>sor  in  fiiHilm.  tit  of  a  treaty  made  in  the  previous  April. 

In  ir,:;_>  i!„.   Fi,.,!,!,  Admiral  Caen  demanded  the  surrender  of  Quebec 

from  Thom...  Kirk.,  and  the  Freneh  lily  again  floated  from  the  heighta  in 

;l.Hv  of  ,!„.   i:,,,;i.-h  .ross      in  the   following  spring  Champlain    resumed 

■■m.nand.      .\i,!ed    by    the    .b-uit    U  Jeuae,    he   maintained  an  earnest, 

■  -^'i-us  ri.iia!  and  a  strict  di.<cipline,  which    made  the  colony  reseniblo  a 

va-t   convent.        Futhful    to   his  great   ain.     ,f  converting  the    Indians   to 

I  iir  -•unity,  he  s-,n-ht  to  win  their  regard  by  every  pos,sible  kindness.      But 

lus  a.ttve    lif,.,  „,  .levoted   to  the  interests  of  New  France,  was  almost  over 

now,  and  on  (■h.i.'mns  Ony,  IfiSf,.  all  Quebec  mourned,  with  good  cause,  for 

i"-  i'>ave  ieu.ier  an<t  true  knight  who  had  entered  into  his  well-earned  rest. 


CIIAPTER    FIT. 

rkim  I'.KKitux'K. 

Ptre  lir^'xeuf  a  Type  of  (he  IJi-st  M  ^si'iiinry  S;)irit  in  Harly  Cunida— Champlain  BrinK«  ■ 
Niiiii'.cr  oi  M  s-,i..ii  irips  tu  0;irl,.,-c  Jr.iii  .Ic  lit^'KeMI  of  a  .•.'i)  il.-  1-itiuly  "i  N'lriii.tnily— 
Anxious  to  Gi)  to  ihf  Hiiniii  Missi..ii— The  Ihiroiis  Visit  niir1,tc  as  )'ur  Tr.i.lcrs— Tlie 
M!s-.ii.ii;4riis  Aii\iciu«  to  Co  UVst  with  Th  lu  -I'orced  to  S|*ii.l  the  Winter  iii  Qiicliec— 
The  r  Drsiri-s  Giatitie.l  in  the  l"oll.i'Aiii«  Yt-.ir— The  Anliioii-.  Journey  to  the  Huron 
Country— lirfhieul  Wclcoiucil  liy  His  Old  rujiils  -  The  Sava^vs  IliiiUl  the  "Black  Rol.es" 
a  I'lttiii;;  R. ".1(1.. lice— The  llur.ins  Atii.i/.vl  at  the  Slriking  Clock  of  the  Jesuits- The 
Indian  Sonerers  Stir  t'p  Hiimity  AJ^lill^t  the  Mi^-.ioii,,ri"s— A  Severe  DrouKht  Attril.uteJ 
to  the  Cr.s<  on  the  Mis,ioi:-H.>u^  A  I'i.iijue  of  Siuall-1'ox  Carrie*  ofT  Many  of  the 
Hur..ns  Ilichiciifs  Nol.le  Work  in  tlii-  Tr\iriu  Time— The  "  llUck  Roljes"  Held 
Respon>il.le  for  the  Plague— Their  Death  Decreeii— Hr^lH)euf's  Conrav;e..n»  Comluct— His 
Eflorl  to  I.'ound  a  Mission  in  the  Neulral  .\«tic,n— The  Iroquois  Invade  the  Country  of  the 
Hurous— The  Disiructioii  of  the  Hurons— The  M.irtyrdom  of  Br^-lKeiif— The  luHueuce  of 
the  Jesuits  on  the  Life  of  the  Colony  of  New  Frauce. 


IN  a  hook  (Ipfilinjj  with  the  makers  of  Canada,  it  is  norps^nry  to  consider 
tlio    early   inis-iionarif.;,   who    iahoio.l   to   so    iinu'h   jiiirposf  among  the 

Indians.  Tiiiit  New  France  wa.s  able  to  inaiiitiiin  an  i-xistcnco  during 
ii  great  part  of  tiie  seventooiith  cenniry  was  laro>..Iy  due  to  those  noble  and 
sclf-sacriliciiig  men  who  did  niiicli  to  hold  tlie  Indians  in  check.  But  little 
is  known  of  the  early  life  of  any  of  them.  It  is  not  necessary  that  .'iiiything 
should  he  known  of  their  pareiitaj^e ;  frieud?.  the  world,  life  its,  If,  tlipy  were 
ready  to  sacrilice  for  the  projiai,'atioii  of  Cliri-iianity.  Several  of  those  men 
•A.>ul.l  mike  worthy  subjects  lor  sni  ly,  but  IV-re  Brc'l.anif  is  clio.-en  as  typical 
of  the  best  missionary  spirit  in  early  Canada. 

In  the  latter  part  of  M  ly,  lf)33,  Champlain.  after  anr  of  his  many 
voyages  acp.-^s  ilic  storiii\  .\t;a!i!i.'.  re.ich.'.l  the  rocky  fortress  of  (Quebec. 
This  time  he  brouolit  with  liit.i  a  iiu".:l.,r  of  missinnarie«.  who  wen-  to  carry 
the  ii.xpel  to  the  l)eiiiu'lited  Indian-.;,  .\mong  the  mis-i.niari.'^  was  one  figure 
more  striking  thau  the  others,  Jean  tie  Breboeuf,  a  man  of  a  noble  family  of 
50 
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Normanily.  Fie  wft><  a  tnll  man,  with  broad  athletic  shoulders  and  sinewy 
limbs.  Evfii  in  lii.s  lihak  rubf-<  one  eoiil^l  not  but  fiel  that  he  was  a  horn 
*)itiier.  His  lace,  too,  wore  the  stern  f.\jires.»ion  of  a  man  accustonteil  to 
deeds  of  daring  and  coniniandinjj,  rallior  tlian  to  the  niildi-r  nsjiect  of  a 
preacher  of  tlie  Gosjiel  of  I'eace.  lie  had  i>i<n  in  Canada  for  several  years 
before  this  time,  and  in  his  lanors  iiafl  fmiiiii  that  the  llurons  on  the  cho"  s 
of  (ii-orgian  Bay  needed  liiin  nMst,  and  Uiat  the  dillicultics  of  that  ini^M  :i 
Were  suited  to  hit;  dariiif;  spirit.  He  now  canio  to  Canada,  anxiously  \i">l\:  ^ 
for  an  ojtporliinity  to  return  to  his  former  tjeld  of  labor,  and  to  wiiai  wiut  i" 
prove  the  scene  of  his  nuirtyrdoni. 

The  llurons  came  to  Queliec  in  July  on  their  antnial  visit,  with  thcii 
canoes  laden  with  furs,  A  feast  was  held  in  their  honor,  and  at  ihc  fea-i 
Champlain  intmduced  the  three  missionaries,  Daniel,  Davi'^i  nnd  nnlMiul, 
to  the  reil  men.  The  Indians  had  ever  found  the  •' Hhuk  llol.cs"  loving 
and  helpful,  and  several  of  the  eliiefs  welcomed  tlem  with  stirring  speeches. 
Bri-lxjuuf  couhl  speak  their  language  and  rejilied  with  fitting  words.  The 
Indiana  had  heard  of  him,  and  his  iiuhle  beariii'^,  and  able,  di|  iunuitic 
address  tilled  all  with  unbounded  admiration,  and  many  vied  for  the  honor 
of  carrying  him  in  their  cuiiocs.  The  feast  broke  up,  and  the  fathers  matle 
preparations  for  a  long  and  trying  journey. 

However,  they  met  with  a  disa[)poinlment.  A  difficulty  arose  between 
the  French  ami  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  paddled  to  their  country  refusing 
to  carry  the  missionaries  with  them.  The  fatiiers  lost  no  time,  however,  for 
they  earnestly  went  to  work  at  the  Huron  language,  and  spent  the  long 
Canadian  winter  in  obtaining  a  sf)eaking  knowledge  of  it. 

Next  year  when  the  llurons  came  down  they  took  back  with  them  th* 
missionaries,  who,  with  glad  hearts,  facetl  the  journey  of  nine  hundred  miles. 
The  canoes  left  (iiiebce  and  paddled  slowly  but  steadily  up  the  St  Lawn  i,. . 
till  the  Ottawa  was  readied:  and  then  b^gan  the  diHicnltie«  of  the  way 
The  rai)ids  of  this  great  northern  river  forced  them  to  [lortage  iirrnin  an<i 
again,  and  not  infrequently  they  had  to  wnde  wai.st  deep  in  the  iKiilmg  Hood, 
dragging  their  canoes  with  them.  The  fathers,  unaccustomed  to  such  work, 
feit  it  keenlv.  and   even    priVvpuf.  "iron!?  &s  a  lion,  was  elmnst   «'xh.°UHti»d. 
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Iliil  t!i''y  Imrc  np  rnniifiilly  aii'l  did  t'leir  >^liarp  of  tlio  work,  }ielj)itig  to  carry 
tho  cniiM.  s  |.:i<t  the  fmjm'N.  or  1"  ii'liii;;  iiii'lcr  l'i:i.is  of  lia,L';^a;^i-',  as  they 
flru.i,'^li'l  ovt-r  KK-ks  or  tlinm^'li  lii  n-c  woods.  Nor  had  tlicy  proper  food  for 
such  cxliau.-tiii^j  work.  A  httle  corn  cni.shed  between  two  ^t"Iu•s  mid  mixed 
witli  water  was  idino.>-t  the  only  nourishment  they  had  in  the  iln  ary  thirty  days' 
jcnunoy  froiti  'Ihieo  Itivii-  to  the  (ieorf;ian  Bay.  But  tlie  h'  mir  niis-ionaries 
did  not  licid  tlie  trials  and  (hini;ir:s,  tliey  were  only  tiiixinus  to  sMve  soul?, 
and  at  ni;^lit,  as  they  hiy  on  the  roi'ks  or  hard  earth  and  read  tin  ir  hroviaries 
hy  tlic  ciiMip  lire  or  tiie  li}?lit  of  the  moon,  they  rojoiocd  that  God  had  put  it 
into  tiitir  power  to  at  hist  labor  in  their  chosen  field. 

Tiie  canoes  l)curing  them  Ixcatne  separated  on  the  journey,  and  when 
llrrixeuf  reached  his  destination  on  the  shores  of  Tliunch^r  Bay  his  cmrades 
were  nowhere  near.  Tlio  Indians  had  agreed  to  carry  him  to  this  spot,  and 
witlioiit  a  word  dcserteil  him  and  went  to  their  resptitivc  villatje-j.  But  he 
was  not  one  to  be  disheartened.  lie  hid  his  baggage  in  the  forest  and  went 
in  search  of  his  future  flock.  He  liad  spent  three  years  in  Toandie,  a  town 
not  l:ir  distant,  but  it  liad  been  destroyed  by  fire.  He  pa.ssed  by  the  ruins  of 
tliis  place  and  soon  saw  before  him  the  roofs  of  the  village  of  Ihonatiria. 

The  villagers  had  probably  licard  that  their  old  teacher  was  near  them 
once  more,  for  when  his  tall  athletic  figure  was  seen  emerging  from  the  thick 
forest  they  rushed  out  to  meet  him  with  the  wildest  entlmsiasm,  crying  out 
"  Echom  has  come  again  I  "  "  Echom  has  come  again!"  He  was  led  in 
triumph  to  their  village,  and  feasted  and  cared  for,  and  here  he  rested  and 
awaited  the  arrival  of  bia  companions  who  were  many  days  longer  on  the 
journey. 

The  Hurons  were  glad  to  have  the  "Black  Robes"  among  them  once 
more,  and  several  of  the  villagers  combnied  to  build  them  a  fitting  residence. 
Before  the  autumn  leaves  had  all  fallen  from  the  trees  a  house  thirty-six  feet 
long  by  twenty  feet  wide  was  erected,  and  finished  in  a  iiianner  that  did 
credit  to  il^  savage  builders.  The  Jesuits  fitted  it  up  as  well  as  |(Ossible 
under  the  circumstances.  Among  the  things  they  displayed  in  their  abode 
were  some  that  filled  the  Indians  with  awe.  A  magnifying  glass  and 
mulli'^lvini.'  lens  fuzzled  their  untii:     ed  siMises  ;  and  a  hand-mil!  made  tli«ro 
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reyerenpe  the  in(»f>nuitj  »nd  jkill  of  the  white  man.  But  the  moat  amazing 
of  all  waa  a  clock  that  struck  the  hours.  The  Hurons  cliristened  it  the 
"Captain,"  ami  were  never  tired  of  sittin;^  waiting  to  lnar  it  strike.  They 
asked  what  it  ate,  and  what  it  ?nid  when  it  struck.  Tiie  fathers  put  this  hutt 
(lut-tion  to  ROfvl  |.ur|>0!<e  and  declared  that  when  it  struck  twelve  times  it 
said  "liaiiK  the  ktttle  on,"  and  when  four,  "gel  up  and  go  home."  The 
liidiMiis  ai  t.il  on  tlie  an-.ver,  and  ever  after  at  four  o'clock  the  missinnarics 
w.iv  I.  ft  aliiiie  to  W'irship  t<i-.  tlior,  to  pray  n)r  the  success  of  their  labors,  to 
study  tlic  Huron  laiiKUHK?,  and  to  plan  tlieir  work. 

Their  hthop  was  far  from  being  pleasant.  They  had  many  diffictilties  to 
contend  with  and  much  to  discouraRe  them.  The  Indian  sorcerers  did  all  in 
their  j)ower  to  stir  up  enmity  again=l  them  ;  the  savages  were  so  deep-rooted 
in  wickt.lne^s  that  they  seemed  little  higher  than  the  brute,  and  those  that 
did  confe.'^s  their  sins  and  receive  baptism,  too  often  did  it  for  some  present 
they  expected  from  the  scant  store  that  the  devoted  men  had  brought  with 
them.  Hut  r.r.l.Muf  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  he  went  steadily  and 
cheerily  on  with  his  work,  helping  his  weaker  comrades  to  bear  up  against 
their  trials. 

A  dilliiulty  arose  during  the  first  mimraer  of  their  aojoum  among  the 
Hurons.  A  severe  drought  had  been  burning  the  fields  and  withering  the 
crops,  and  their  encmiofl  declared  that  it  was  caused  by  the  red  cross  on  the 
missiondiouse,  that  scared  away  the  bird  of  thunder.  A  council  was  held, 
and  it  was  dei  reed  that  the  cross  should  be  cut  down.  To  save  the  emblem 
of  their  faith  the  fathers  oflered  to  paint  it  white,  and  when  it  waa  done,  and 
the  drought  did  not  cease,  the  Indians  thought  they  must  try  some  other 
means  of  bringing  rain.  The  sorcerers  exerted  themselves  to  bring  it  about, 
but  their  efforts  were  fruitless.  At  length  the  missionaries  formed  religious 
jtrooe-ssions  and  olTere  1  u[>  earnest  ()rayers  that  the  dry  time  might  end  ;  and 
as  rain  came  shorily  after.vavds  tlip  Indians  a.s  a  peo[do  put  great  reliance  in 
the  white  "  medieine  men,  but  the  sorcerers  hat«d  them  with  a<i  intensei 
hnti'd  than  at,  first. 

l<o(.n  after  this  the  small-pox  broke  out  and  swept  with  d<«idly  might 
thr(nu:li  the  whole  Huron  nation.     The  Jesuits  worke<l  nobly.     Night  and 
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day  BrM)(PiiP9  commnnHinp  fi)nii  tiiijjht  have  beon  wen,  pns'ing  from  hut  to 
hut,  ciiriii;,'  for  tin'  >.ii'k.  iniiMiiu'  tlnin  uitli  his  own  Imiids,  toiling  for  the 
iil'u  of  thfir  l)"'''s,  anil  f:irhf-itly  wckinj^  to  twvo  thuir  souls.  They 
he80ii;:lil  him  to  tell  llifiii  wlml  thoy  ^hmiM  <lo  to  l>e  stivol,  and  Brflx^uf 
answered,  "  I?eli<vo  in  (jod ;  keep  his  eomniaii'ls ;  jiivo  up  all  your 
Hnpi  rslitioiis  fea-ts :  renoiinee  your  sins,  an<l  vow  to  hnild  a  i-hnjit'l  to 
offer  (iod  tliiink-uiviiij;  and  praiHe."  These  were  diflicult  tliingii  for  the 
Iniii;iiis  to  do,  ii'it  several  wiioie  cominiinitie.i  ]>mtiiiseil,  and  for  u  titno 
stru^'^Ied  aijiinst  their  sava^jc  natures.  liut  an  evil  day  was  at  hand  for 
Brel'<eiif  aii'l  hi-'  comrade.^.  Tiieir  old  enemies  tlie  sorcerers,  came  among 
their  (lock  and  diew  itM  nienih'Ts  away  to  the  vur-hip  of  the  Indian  gods 
and  to  the  pnutice  of  savago,  di^.^asting  cures  a;,Min.<t  tiie  disea.se. 

It  was  s(K)n  .umortfl  ahn^ad  that  the  Jesuits  had  casta  spell  over  the 
Indians  to  get  tlieni  into  tlieir  power.  They  were  held  responsible  for  the 
plague,  and  the  oKjiits  that  had  formerly  pleased  the  wondering  savages 
were  now  liM)ked  upon  as  things  to  Ih)  dreaded.  The  cloek  hatl  to  he  stopf)ed  ; 
the  religious  j'i'  tures  in  the  Illi^.-'ion-house  were  turned  from  with  honor,  and 
even  a  small  streamer  ihey  had  set  up  was  dreaded  as  a  source  of  the  disease. 

Day  by  day  the  antipatliy  increa.«ed,  till  at  last  they  were  shunned, 
hooted,  pelted  with  Sticks  and  stones,  and  even  their  lives  were  threatened, 
but  Brclxeuf  l)ore  an  undaunted  presence  and  met  all  their  attacks  with  a 
calm  courage  that  filled  the  red  men  with  admiration  even  in  their  hate.  At 
length,  however,  afier  seviTal  councils  had  met,  their  death  was  decree. 1,  and 
it  was  only  the  superstitious  drcail  that  the  red  men  h«il  of  thf  great  "  white 
Borccrers"  that  kept  the  Mow  from  falliri;;.  Brebcpuf  and  his  companions 
felt  that  the  end  was  ni-ii,  and  a.-semhle(i  their  flock  together  to  a  great 
Mill  d'  adieu,  a  farewell  feast  of  one  exf)ecting  death.  Their  courage  in 
meeting  their  fate  with  their  eves  oj)en  turned  the  tide  in  their  favor,  and, 
although  the  son  ere-  still  k(  pt  a  laree  party  among  the  Indians  stirred  up 
against  them,  tlieir  lives  were  never  after  in  danger. 

In  Ii")40  Hrf'l)(cuf  struL'L'led  to  found  a  mission  in  the  Neutral  nation,  but 
.■fl«r  four  months  of  ofTort  he  returned  to  the  town  of  Sair.tft   Marie  in  the 
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Huron  oonntrv,  and  among  hi«  chown  people  he  lal>ore<l  for  ei(:ht  yciin*.  lill 
Le  met  bin  deatli  iil  the  haiuls  of  the  IrtMjii  ;!• 

These  savages  hated  the  Huroiis  with  a  'lemlly  hiii  -mI,  mil  in  I'Ws 
planne<l  an  iittack  on  their  towns.  They  waited  for  the  Hiir.>ii  iia.lti>  to 
make  their  annual  descent  to  the  P'rench  posts.  A  sharp  (i^'ht  ensucil ;  all 
the  I  lu  runs  were  slain  or  ciipturefl,  ami  the  victorious  enemy  rushnl  on  tie 
town  of  St.  Jdsiph  which  was  soon  laid  in  ishes.  Here  was  slain  the  n<>l>!i 
Diiniel,  and  his  ho<ly  hurried  in  the  n.  is  of  his  church.  Otticr  towns  w. n 
niidid  an<l  destroyed,  and  the  Iroquois  with  scalps  dangling  from  every  htlt, 
hurried  hmk  to  their  palisaded  homes. 

In  the  followiii);  March  '^cy  were  once  more  on  th«-  war-path  and  the 
popiildiis  town  of  St.  l^nace  wcs  soon  pven  to  the  flaim  s.  From  St.  I^rnace 
they  impetuously  da.shetl  on  St.  Louis  where  lalwred  Brilxcufand  Laltnuiil 
In  a  short  time  lh»  town  was  taken  and  pven  to  the  flames.  Un'l...  uf  and 
his  comrade  played  heroic  parts,  and  died  as  jx'rhnps  martyrs  ni  v.r  died 
Lefore.  Brebieuf  particularly  excite<l  the  vengeful  spirit  of  the  In.lians,  who 
were  unable  to  make  him  cry  for  mercy.  Above  their  savage  yells  his  voice 
rang  out  exhorting  his  flock  to  remain  firm  in  their  belief,  ami  to  dif 
Christians.  So  greatly  was  his  spirit  admired  that  the  Indiaiis,  to  gaii 
something  of  his  courage  and  strength,  with  savage  superstition  drank  his 
blood,  ami  their  most  noted  chief  ate  his  heart. 

So  ended  the  labors  of  these  heroes;  and  that  the  Indians  of  Canada  i.eld 
to  the  French  with  such  atfection  was  due  almo'-*  altogether  to  the  .itnrgtrles 
and  earnest np-^s  of  perhaps  the  most  devoted  lUid  hoioic  mioaionariea  that 
llie  world  haa  hvui  aveu. 
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TJif  Iroqtiofi  ThmlrnInK  Montrful— Adam  Dmil  ic  ri.iin  to  Rave  tlir  Colnnv  Ci"*  r.irtli 
Willi  iliH  Heroic  band  to  Mrrt  the  SBvagr'.— The  Trip  Up  the  <)l'.i«a  Awmt  iiy  tlie 
I'.iieni/ at  the  I'ool  nf  the  l-^rig  Saut— Jiiiii.-tl  l)^  a  I'jrty  of  llur^'U..  aii<l  Alg-ti'iiin 
Alii'ushiii;;  the  Iroquoi!! — A  Sii>;p  Without  a  Tarallrl  in  t.';iti;i  lian  Ilslr.ry  -The  SulTi  tiiij;-* 
ol  the  Ilesir>;e.l  — Rfforta  of  the  Iro<|uoi«  to  Storm  Tlieir  rtjsitioii— IV-crted  by  lliir 
Huron  Allie> — The  Iroquoit  Send  for  Reiii'oti  i  inei.ts— 'I  hi-  I  iiul  Slnij^i;!' -  A  lir' .n  h  in 
the  Wall  — Daulac  and  Hit  Comrade*  Slain— Mourning  at  Montreal  on  New*  of  Thcii 
Death— The  Colony  Saved. 

TOO  often  valoroua  deeds  are  thotiRht  of  by  themselves;  IhoirwltiiiR 
IB  forpilten  and  in  this  way  nmch  of  their  significance  is  lost.  The 
action  of  one  man  may  have  more  influence  on  the  jir(';,'res8  of  a 
caiiijiaign  or  even  tlie  development  of  a  country  than  a  hiittle  where  l!i!>.e 
urniiea  are  enpaged.  The  hrave  deed  of  the  Canadian  jiioneer,  AiJam 
Daulac,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  related  here  not  merely  because  it  is 
a  lieroic  incident  in  the  making  of  Canada,  but  because  it  was  of  vital 
imfMirtance  in  the  life  of  the  young  colony.  At  the  time  when  it  took  }iliice 
Canada  was  threatened  with  destruction;  a  scourge  finiilar  to  that  which 
nearly  a  century  later  swept  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia  was  pressing  hard  on  the  frontiers  of  New  France,  and  it  looked 
as  if  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Champlain  and  Maisonneuve  were  to  be  in 
vain.  The  scalping  knife  and  the  tomahawk  of  the  Iroquois  threatened  to 
aniiiiiilate  the  settlements  thinly  scattered  along  the  St  I^wreme.  I'.ut  the 
hordes  of  savages  were  to  be  turned  back  from  their  career  of  plunder  and 
murder,  not  by  the  trained  soldiers  lent  from  old  France  to  protect  the 
colony,  hut  by  tlie  gallant  conduct  of  one  young  Frenchman  and  a  handful 
of  his  comrades.  The  story  of  tlieir  exploit  is  well  worthy  of  a  jilaro  in  a 
liook  dealing  with  the  making  of  Canada. 

During  tlie  latter  part  of  the  winter  of  1610,  the  little  sptileni.  tit  of 
Montreal  was  kept  in  perpetual  excitement  by  alarming  nimors  of  the 
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warlike  deeipiis  of  th  jquois.  Hunters,  trnppcrs  and  friendly  Indinna 
were  all  agi."!  im  to  .  .  ast  numlers  of  tin -»•  iriviire>':iil)le  suva'^i.!*,  wlio 
Wire  winteriniL;  in  Caiinila,  fur  from  their  own  villiif^es  to  the  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  in  (juI-  r  to  be  ready  for  their  murderous  and  plunderoua  deseent  just 
as  soon  as  the  French  should  begin  to  break  up  the  soil  aud  sow  their  spring 
irops. 

These  reports  preatly  disheartened  even  the  most  sanguine  of  th«» 
joloiii-ts,  and  they  feared  lest  the  colony  siiould  be  swept  out  of  existence. 
While  so  many  hearts  were  trembling  with  fear,  there  was  one  young  man  in 
Montreal  whose  breast  burned  with  a  warrior's  delight  at  hearing  these 
rumors,  };really  exaggerated  as  they  often  were.  This  young  man  was  Adam 
Daulac,  Sieur  des  Orineaui.  Though  but  twenty-five  years  of  age,  he  had 
already  si  en  a  grmd  deal  of  service;  but  while  a  soldier  in  old  P>ance,  had 
in  some  way  stained  his  character,  and  was  longing  to  wipe  out  the  stain  i  j 
some  heroic  deid. 

He  iV!t  that  now  was  the  time  for  action.  For  years  the  French  had 
suffered  from  the  inroads  of  the  Iroquois,  but  had  never  yet  gone  out  to  meet 
their  savngo  foes,  sati-lying  themselves  with  rejuilsing  them  from  behind 
stone  walls,  or  palisaded  log-built  forts  and  blockhouses. 

Daulac  determined  to  try  a  new  plan.  He  would  not  wait  for  the 
savages  till  their  wai-whoop  should  be  heard  around  the  dwellings  of  his 
countrymen,  but  with  as  many  choice  spirits  as  he  could  rally  together, 
willing  to  risk  all,  he  would  go  forth  to  battle  with  the  Iroquois.  Having 
obtained  leave  from  the  Governor,  Maisonneuve,  to  collect  such  a  party  of 
volunteers,  he  at  once  went  to  work,  and  his  energy  and  enthusiasm  had  sfK)n 
attracted  to  his  leadership  sixteen  brave  comrades  ready  to  toUow  wherever 
he  should  lead. 

Nearly  all  of  these  had  lately  arrived  from  France,  and  had  been  much 
disappointed  in  Canuda.  The  continuous  confinement  in  the  walled  towns, 
the  peip<  tual  dread  of  the  savages  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  were 
trials  they  had  not  taken  into  account  They  would  willingly  have  braved 
anv  hariNhip  in  active  warfare  ;  but  to  have  to  endure  so  much  without 
chance   of  heroic   action    was   intolerable.      They,  therefore,  eagerly  seiied 
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I>.iill.i.'-  i.|.  .1  of  i;ninj;  iMit  l.nMly  to  ImIiU',  with  ill"  'liMncc  of  (listiii;ruis)iiiig 
tlii!ii-i'!\i  s  ill  the  scrvu-f  i<r  i!i.  ir  (■•■uiitr\.  Tlnv  wcri-  fully  a. van-  ol'  the 
tfrriblu  li-k  thi-y  ran  iti  U"'"^  t'oiiii  so  (vw  in  iiiiihIkT  to  iiieit  tiie  Indian 
hipit';  llicy  sliovveil  this  by  ciivfiilly  making  thuir  wills  before  setting  out  on 
tluir  (li-[icnite  t'xpi  (litiuu. 

'I'Ik-  Mill  iliitaiits  of  .Montreal  looked  upon  them  as  a  band  of  heroes  ;  and 
"11  a  briulii  iiioriiiii;;  in  tin'  curly  s])riiit;,  just  as  the  snow  was  niiltin;;  down 
ti'iii,  M.  Ill  'lo  ,il,  aud  ill''  "UiiUcn  riviT  was  spii'aditi^  over  the  surrounding; 
i'ou;iiiy,  til.  I  j.lr  (lock'  d  111  ciowils  to  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel  Diiu,  to  see 
thrill  niakf  what  would  probably  be  tluir  last  (onfcssion,  and  receive  the  last 
Saciaiii'ius.  They.  w<rc,  iiidi'c  i,  a  palbuit  youiiij;  band,  but  thici-  of  them 
havin>;  ri  arhiil  tin-  au'i'  of  thirty  years,     it  sccintd   hard   ihat  ihiir  younj; 

lives  shirilld  have  to  be  thus  saeiitic.  d   to  tin-  ^^elielal  ;;ood. 

llxeryuheio  th;oi;;^liout  liie  chapi  '  ueiping,  tear-st.iined  ryi  s  looked 
lijHiii  the  little  ;;i"iip  of  manly  lij^ure.-^.  their  t'aees  lij^hted  with  ii  .-piril  of 
heroic  exalli'iuii.  S  .me  of  ilie  elder  warriors  eaiiLciit  their  ardor  and  be'/Ljed 
them  to  \\ait  until  lii"  spri'ej  erirps  were  souii,  in  order  that  ihey  too  mj^ht 
)_'o  a^aiii-l  the  Iieliaiis.  Uiu  l>,uilac  refused  to  listen  to  such  entreaties, 
ur'_'in>;  that  the  sooner  il  >y  hurried  to  the  encounter,  the  better,  since  each 
day's  lb  hiy  only  <;ave  the  IriMpiois  more  time  to  streti^^thcn  their  forces  ami 
briii;;  lb  .III  Hearer  the  Sett  leiiu  iits.  He  Was,  ill  reality,  aiixious  to  pi  forth 
v\itb  111-  small  band.  He  had  no  wish  for  t!i>-  pre-eiiee  of  any  of  the  oilier 
men,  as  in  tiiat  case  he  couid  nut  be  commander  of  the  party,  and  this  was 
his  .  iiti  iprisc.  It  was  his  cherished  <iesiro,  not  ouly  to  protect  the  settlers  of 
Monlii-.i!,  but.  above  all,  to  do  some  heroic  deed  that  would  forever  clear 
auay   the  -tain   Iiomi   his  name. 

Having  scruii  d  an  abundant  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
uiideriakiti.;,  and  a  (luantity  of  lioiiiiny,  or  crushed  corn,  for  food,  they  took 
a  soli'inii  and  ten  lei  farewell  of  their  friends,  who  iiiwartlly  felt  that  they 
shouKl  11'  ver  .ii;:iiii  look  upon  tleir  bravo  youiif;  defeu'lers.  'i'he  seventeen 
voullis  embarkcil  in  several  biiL-e  ciiio'S.  and  be^an  their  arduous  journey. 
Tbev  hid  b.i'l  but  little  e.^ip' i ;  lee  in  the  maiiaL'ement  of  these  trail  barks, 
aii'ls>  fuiiti'l  the  work  of  ji.e!  1    •:  ■   no  ea.sy   matter      A  week   was  spent  in 
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attempts  to  pass  tlu'  swifl  ■.vnl-rs  c.f  Sain-..  .\iiii.>.  at  t!ir  !,..■..!  of  Moritn'.l 
Maii.l.      IIowev.T,  th.'ir  str  r.w^':-  .■!V"its   ^v.tv  at  lust  rewai.i,.!   uitli  -u.c-.-^ 
and  the  hnr.l-won  experi<iic«  bcU.r  .■tml/i.'.l   them  to  bend   the  paddk"  up 
the   ditficult   Uitawiu      Swiftly    tliey    toiltMl    juross   tho    I.uk.-   of    the   Two 
Mouutaina   and    up   tho   river,  until    the    fione    current  at    Carillon    was 
reuche<l.     Here  they  tcn.k  a  hricf  r.-l  ami  tiun  henuii  the  heavy  w..rk  of 
|)oliiii,'  and  hauliii-  lii.^ir  eanoe!<  np  ih-  rapid  turniit.     Alt.r  imuii  severe  toil 
they  .-.iicceeded  in  pas-in;;  the  rapid,  and  th.u  duieily  padd'td  aluiij,'  till  tbv 
eaine  within  si-ht  of  the  f<,-ainiiig  "  Lou-  Sunt."      Tlw^^e  rapi<'.<,  in  w»'.ch 
Chainplain  on  his  first  voyaj;.-  up  the  OltaAa,  aiiii-st  i..f  his  lif.     were  niueh 
more  ditlicult  to  pass  than  tho««'  of  either  Saint..  Amif  or  CunUon.     Ax  they 
;,'azod  at  the  furious  wat.  r-  hoJliriL'  and  w.  thi'  -  aiound  h-.wldtrs  an<l  sunken 
rocks,  they  decided  thai   it    .  nld  not  he  p...sihle,  uiti,  th.  ,r  niexpericnce,  to 
a«'.vnd  tlu-m.      Tliey   kta  v   that  a  larL'--  >  i.fy  of  the   IroquMis  «•  t.-  eii.amped 
..11  the  Tpi^er  Ottawa,  and   that  th.  v  a.    ;    1   have  ^.  shoot  the   rapi.is  on  th.ir 
way  down;    an.l   t'n.'y  ihu^  thought  it  1— t  to  .vail  wl,.r.-  th.y   wen- an.l  t.. 
(L'ive  the   Indians  a  hot  r.c  ption  aa  H(X)n  as  their  cano.s  api    ar.  .1.     Wh-e 
.lehatinK  this  matter,  they  saw  just  at  the  f.,.)t  of  th.'  rapi.i  a  partially  clmr.-.l 
spot   in    the    mi.ist   of    which    wiis    a    lia.-iily    .-i-'ted    palisaded    foit.      Ar 
AlKon<piin  war  purty  ha.l  hurricliy  thrown  it  up  in  the  previous  autiiinn. 

Worn  out  as  they  were,  tlu-  Fr.iiclnri.n  at  once  '.da.i.y  took  p.>ss.  -^Mon  o( 
it.  After  unl.a.ling  th.  ir  canoes  and  hanliiip  thein  up  on  the  niiore,  they 
sU)re.l  their  provisions  and  ammunili^m  in  the  ''..rt.  Ti.ev  werf>  *■  fati'zued 
with  the  journ.-y  that  they  di.l  not  set  Ui  work  U)  -pair  th.-  fort,  much 
.lilapi.late.l  hy  the  wiiit.  r's  storms.  IlaviiifZ  shinu'  their  kettles  i.y  the  sh.,re 
and  partaken  of  a  hearty  meal,  they  wrapjwl  them.-elvfs  in  their  Ulanketa 
and  lay  down  for  a  much  needed  rest,  detennining  to  remajn  in  this  fort 
and  iiwail  tho  enemy. 

Soon  after  Daulac  had  left  Montreal,  two  rovinp  han.ls  of  Indians  the 
one  an  Al^otupiin  i.arty  1  four,  un<ler  a  .liier  nam.d  Mituveum'-  the  other 
a  Huron  party  <if  forty  led  hy  the  lam. .us  brave  Ktienno  Anna'r.t.ilia,  came 
to  the  settlement  weking  employment.  When  they  ht-ard  of  Daulac'- 
expedition,  they  expressed  a  strong  .l-ir     ..join  him  and   helj.  him  to  cruhh 
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tlio    rnmmnn    pnerny — the    Ih'Ijii    '. 

ucc'f|>tin;,'  tlie  oilV-rfl  !illiii!i«-".      lie i'  1  trr.-l  the  AI-mi,.,!;  i,-<  .   hut  .-im.'  ll.e 

■lestnu-lion  i>{  the  llupin  ii.iI.mh  many  ,<i  \\v  ^u'l-lu,  1  n-'  liini  j:"'ii"  "V'-f  tn, 
Hii.l  l.e»Mi  U'loptr-i  l.y  tlic  lr."|ii.,i-..  I  !■•  f  .:■  1,  tln'n  ^  .i-.  ill  it.  sli..i,l.l  U,.  \ 
si'o  their  old  roinni'lcs  u!im.ii„'  the  foe,  they  mii^lit  b«  te^iii'ted  to  il.-i  rt 
haiilac.  But  Klii-rme  .\i»ii:ih<.t;iha,  whose  coiirn-'  ami  loy  a'ty  to  thf  li.  ih 
Cause  none  could  ilmiht.  was  >o  iirt,'<'nt  in  his  .-i-iicitations  to  he  p' i-iii;ti.  .  '■ 
helji  the  hrave  eliailii.i.'iH  of  the  setthni- lit,  that  Mai-'Jmeiive  at  Im.1i 
consented  to  j;ivc  liiiii  a  letter  to  l»iiihve.  This  clief  wa-  an  einiiiinl'y  1  ia\e 
and  wily  Indian,  who  had  heen  nuiturcd  iiud  tiain-d  in  ihe  wars  that  h;.! 
swept  his  nation  out  of  existenee.  F.om  boyhood  he  Imd  t'  M;^lit  in  a 
j,„,-,es-'aiii  of  hattles,  and  no  better  shot  or  L.'Ider  boatni  in  .  .iiiM  he  t'.iund  in 
tiie  American  forests  or  on  the  bounding;  atic-ms.  IV-id' s  heiin:  stn.nu'  and 
courageous  he  was  also  diplomatic;  and,  but  a  short  time  !•  ''■<'■■■■  tins  he  iiad 
gained  a  sijinal  victory  over  the  Iroipiois  on  the  Nle  of  .St.  .1  ^  ph  near  Lake 
Huron,  lhr<";;,'h  the  wary  shrewdness  that  charu'jUri/.ed  him  ll  is  n  t 
^Vraiip'  that  Mai^Mimenve  should  have  been  persuaded  to  ki  such  an  Indian 
letiHcr  tai^e  his  hand  to  tlie  as-istance  of  Daulao. 

These  Ilur.ius  and  Al^^nt'iuiiH,  knowin;,'  that  the  InHpi'.is  must  alre.id\ 
U  on  their  way  down  the  Ottawa,  ea<i;erly  bent  their  allien  j.addles  an>l  weic 
^<M)n  in  sight  of  the  little  fort  at  the  fool  of  the  "  Long  Saut."  I)aulHc  was 
much  pleased  with  this  reinforcement,  and  th-  hipt  <  of  tiie  whole  paMy  were 
(greatly  raised.  Scouts  were  now  constantly  .-ent  out  to  uive  the  I'r.i,.h 
timely  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  foe.  From  time  lo  time.  tidih,i;>  u.  re 
brought   in   of  their   moTements,  and   early  one   niurnin.iz   sevei.d    sconi-  of 

Ktienne'a  band    rushed    into   camp   with    the    news   til  it    r.v.i   c.i' s    wire 

-peeding  dow'i  the  rapids.  Daulac  h.istily  concealed  a  lew  of  h  -  men  :.  r 
the  »hore,  where  he  thought  the  Iroquois  would  Ian  1  to  i. -t  alter  ih.ir 
exhausting  labors,  giving  them  orders  to  be  ready  to  tire  w.i  the  ci.emy,  and 
if  poisible,  to  allow  none  to  escape. 

The  aiuhiisiied  [>arty  waile<l  pat:cntly  for  their  vicioi.-  who  wrr.  not 
long  ill  appearing,  their  canoes  boun  ; ng  down  the  turhuh  nt  \\a!cr.<.  I'aiiiac 
..ud   chuM-n   the  spot   for  amhn-h    v^M.  for  the  Ir   i  ; -li  t>;i  iied    their  cano«« 
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to  the  slmn  in-t  at  the  [xjint  where  he  ixi»'.  tc<l  they  would.  As  they  were 
lit.'iut  to  ImihI,  l»;m!;i('s  men  fired  a  mo  Imsty  volli-y  and  some  of  Uk-  ImlLuis 
es^cjipid  t«  the  luftst  before  the  Frenchmen  hrnl  time  to  pursue  thmi  i.r  to 
ri-!(>ii(i  their  guns  The  fuRitivea  ru^lied  up  the  Otl;iwa  io  wnrn  ttirir 
coiiii>ani..ii9.  Burning'  f..r  reven^je,  the  whohi  party  ctraightway  hr-ke  up 
(!«nii.,  iaunched  their  canoos,  au'l  paiUh'd  Bwifdy  towards  the  "  Ixm^'  Saul." 
The  French  with  their  In-han  aUies,  after  the  incident  aUn-o  rel.iled, 
set  to  work  to  prepare  tlnir  niorninn;  meal.  Tliey  were,  liuwevcr,  cudd. ;  iy 
int.  rni[.ted  hy  the  tidings  that  ii  !!•  et  of  alnio.st  one  hundred  canoes  wan 
already  'ni  its  way  down  tho  Sunt.  Scarcely  liail  tlie  ahirin  tieen  given  when 
the  foreiMoj-t  lx)at  was  seen  in  the  distance.  For  a  nionu  iit  they  all  sIwmI 
watrhing  tho  canoes  as  they  came  skiinsuin^.  danrin:;,  sliootin;;  down  the 
leaping  waiirs,  now  swiftly  glidini;  over  some  calm  stri'teii.  then  ru-liing  with 
racediorse  speed  towards  a  houlder,  only  to  be  turned  aside  at  the  ri-ht 
moment  l)y  the  skillful  paddle  of  the  steersman;  again  plnngir.g  down  sntm- 
little  waterfall  and  .«en<liiiL;  the  spray  in  clouds  about  tluir  prows. 

As  soon  as  they  begin  to  reach  the  smooth  waters  at  the  fit  of  tin- 
rupiils,  the  keen-eyed  and  anxious  watchers  left  their  keltltsaiid  di-las  '<n  the 
shore,  and  rushed  into  the  fort  to  jirepare  for  the  onset.  The  Iroquois  on 
landing  saw  their  slain  comrades,  and,  maddened  with  rage,  charged  upon 
the  fort,  but  were  driv(  n  back  with  eo!isid(i  able  loss.  They  tin  n  endeavored 
to  induce  Daulac  to  surrender,  holding  out  favorable  terms,  but  he  only 
derided  their  demands. 

Before  renewing  the  assault,  t'ley  built  a  fort  in  the  forest,  to  which  they 
might  retn  at  in  case  of  a  .second  repulse.  While  thus  dijaged  the 
French  and  their  Iiuliaii  allies  were  not  idle.  Some  bu«i!y  pudl  their  axes 
in  cutting  down  ■^mall  treis  and  en-cling  a  di-iible  row  of  palisailes.  Others 
worked  diligently  with  pick  and  shovel,  filling  up  the  space  be:  ..en  the 
two  rows  with  earth,  high  enough  to  protect  a  man  standing  upright.  In 
the  earthwork  were  h-ft  twenty  loop-ho'es  large  eiiorgh  t<5  allow  three  men  to 
use  their  nuiskct.s  with  advantage  at  each.  .Just  as  they  were  thn'wing  the 
!a-t  .-hovcll'td  of  ciirth  between  the  pali-.idis  they  were  caHed  ir>  ariiis  by  'he 
<avage  veils  of  the  InHjUois  w)  o  had  i^omph-ted  their  fort  ;ii.  1  w.ii'   retiirnii,g 


I.,  th.-  iittM.k.  This  tiiiio  tilt  V  w.  iv  ii\ii!.i.'  a  ii''\  1'^  '"•  ''li'-^  'i  "1  '"-"l^i'n  'T 
iIh-  .niMi'H  of  Ihf  lipsifgc'l.  ti'ii.  -MiiiiL;  In.'  t..  ilit-  |.i.t.  s  >.l  Ink,  ruA."\ 
fi.ruard  lit  lull  >\«l'\  will,  tln.-f  bla/iiifj  t..r.li.',  tnl.'uv  rm-  \<-  t'Mow  ll.iiu 
a-.unst  til.  I  .ili-Mcl. -,  ami  l>urn  out  tli.ir  li..s.  Hut  tin-  inr.-l.i  •- d"  the  fori 
k.|.t  up  ii!i  iiii.  r-:uil  liie,  aii.l  I'.i.  li  iMirer  al't.r  turcli  !.f:ir.r  f.Jl.  >tr,l  llifii 
(i.iunulfS  iicsscil  oil,  but  the  hi.t,  .Imv,.  lin-  w  a.-*  too  uiu  li  u>r  tin  in,  a!i.|  ihcy 
l.unii-illv  r.tualctl,  hiu'iii};  ln-liiii'l  thi'iu  many  <lriil  aii.l  \viuii.l''l 

All.r  u  hripf  r.^t,  they  ivin-\\.<l  tin-  atla-  k,  al.ly  l.tl  hy  n  .Lnii'-  S.ium  n 
Clint,  wli.i^^c  Mjiirit  so  iiisjiircil  hi^  iii.ti  that  tln-y  .-•■■•ijatl  likily  tu  m  ach  the 
|.ali>a.l.-s,  hut  11  hull.'t  struck  th.,'  loa^-r  an.l  his  to!!...v..Ts  !!.■  i  >.-viial..f 
ihcyouii^'  Fivia'l,>iu-ii,  (l.-iriii;.'  to  slaiw  th.-ir  (..',i.._'.-  aii^i  .-ink.'  1.  ri-or  iiiin 
ill.'  hearts  '.fUie  IrxjuoiB,  v-luiit-iTi  .1  tu  f,".  .•ut  aiid  lnuj  in  th.  h.-...!  ot  th.- 
•alien  (.lij.f.  Their  coiHia.l. «  -to..!  hy  thi-  lo.phules,  aii'l  evi  i  v  tinie  an 
hiiliiin  -lu.wed  hiiiis.;;',  [..  urr.l  a  \.'i!'-y  in  his  <iir('-ti..;i.  rmint..!  l.y  thi.- 
hravv  tin,-,  the  viiunj:  In  m.'.h  suci .  .Ifl  in  n  a.  !iiii>r  t  he  faUt  n  .-lii. !',  eiiUmj: 
.'ir  his  hea.l,  un.l  iviMininjj  lotiief.nt  iinh.iil.  Wnh  .  xultur^  .■hecr>-  tl.cy 
-ft  tne  hea.l  up  .m  t!n'  in. .si  pmiiiineiit  part  .it' tin-  p.:i : -a.l.s,  r:,>li.  in  the  face 
ot'lhe  eiua^^eii  tnen.y.  This  lilh.l  tin'  I  nuiui.is  \.  ..  ■  -^av.,;;.'  i.  t.  rinit::ilion 
tor  rf'V.'i.;;.'.  At:aiii  th.yrn-h<l  i-ru  a"!  to  take  ih  ■  little  liU,  l.ut  apiin 
ih.'V  were  n-pulsei  vvnh  -v. -re  lo-s  Af  r  this  ttunl  ri'i.u!-e  lliiy  f.lt  that. 
with  Itieir  pr.'sent  Ion-.-,  it  wouM  i..-  i;i:possihlo  to  .  illur  tiesiroy  or  caplu.e 
l:,e  lltllf  hali.i. 

Thesi-  iro.ju.ii-',  «-lieii  itUerct'ptcil   hy  Danlac  ttn.i   )ii«  iiieii,  wire  on  their 

(Va  .   I.)  ji'in  tt  niueh  liiit:.c  I'oree  of  a!.-  .;'  tiv.'  lai',  '••.l    !'.!'. .A  .■•  iii  nl  rMin  n,  at 

th.'  it  inith   of  the    Ki'iuiii-u.      'llielu.i   .  oini.iii.-.i    i...iiils   were    !■•   aianl.    aie 

ih  ■    irciu-h   rololilst.s,  fweeinn;:    Qiieher,    Thr.'e  1:.  . .  is   and    M..n:;.u!    i.ui   oi 

xi  ■   r.ee. 

Tlif  l..'sicjT(.p',  after  'lebatiiifr  what  wi.ul.l  be  the  b.  s!   .-.lurse  to  folLnv. 

I.  ■  i.icii    to    SI  li.l    a   can."-   to   the  live    liun.ln-.l    \varii..r.-<   en.  I'lip.-.i   on    th.- 

i, ckeli.Mi,  to  asik   th.'iu   to  ei.ine  at  ..n.e   to  help  them   to   eru-li    tin-  h-iii.l 

!  ir.n.'hc  1    in    the    little    fort         Ait.r    their    messengers    ha.l    .iepaite-:.    a 

,  ..:.t:;uio  .-  lir.'  was   kept  U(>  hy  th.'    lr...jUois,  and    every    imw  an.l    ih.ii  they 
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fciciic'l  a  nish  on  the  fort,  m  w  to  kp«>ii  th«  »)<xi»'<»e<l  in  a  constant  state  of 
aiixutv  aixl  weary  llu  iii  out  with  toil  and  watching. 

'Ihr  I'r.nrliiiirii,  III  the  meaiitiiiie,  sulVtTed  much  from  huiiper  and 
thi;>i,  (u!.l  mid  want  of  Bleep.  The  only  kind  of  food  they  luid  was  hominy 
— |io(.r  iHrf  for  men  constHntly  at  work.  In  their  hasty  nish  from  tlie  shore 
at  tlie  lipprwuh  of  the  canoes  down  the  Saut,  they  had  failed  to  bring  with 
Ml. in  uny  of  their  large  ketllis,  or  any  sujiply  of  w.iter,  and  as  there  was 
none  to  be  had  about  the  fort,  the  thirst  of  the  whole  parly  soon  hccame 
aiinoHt  un^(  iralile.  IVsiilea  it  wa.s  quite  impossible  to  eat  the  dry  food  alone 
without  hein-  almost  choled  iu  the  ellort. 

In  despair  s  .tiie  of  the  bravest  determined  to  dare  the  fire  of  the 
Iroquois,  in  order  to  hring  wiiter  from  the  river.  CoUeeting  all  their 
small  vessels,  they  boldly  sallied  forth,  under  cover  of  the  fire  of  the 
iiiu^k.  w  in  the  fort,  and  succeeded  in  hrin^'ing  in  a  little  water  without  lose. 
This  supply,  however,  was  soon  exhausleil  ;  and  the  Inxpiois,  who  had  not 
anti.ipate<l  this  ru.sh  to  the  river,  had  now  po.xted  their  men  in  such  a 
jMi.sition  tint  it  wa.s  iinp'>.-^iide  to  succe.ssiully  repeat  the  attempt.  Unable  to 
bear  tiie  thirst,  they  went  eagerly  to  work,  and  dug  vigorously  until  their 
hearte  were  glaMmed  by  the  sight  of  a  little  muddy  water  welling  up 
through  the  s"il. 

They  had  another  great  misfortune  to  bear  in  the  desertion  of  all  the 
Huron  allies  except  Ktienne  Annaiiotiiha.  When  the  In>«iuoia  had 
conqtiered  the  Huron  nation,  many  of  the  latter,  as  ha.s  already  been  {)ointed 
out,  had  been  a<lo[>ted  into  the  various  triU-.s  of  the  live  nation'*.  Some  of 
these  ad<ipted  llunms  were  with  the  be.-i.gers,  and  when  they  learned  that 
many  (rf  Ih'ir  fellow  countrymen  were  with  the  French,  they  held  out 
I. tiers  of  salely  to  these,  provided  that  they  should  desert  to  the  ranks  of  the 
iroquoia. 

The  i>oor  Hurons,  sUirved  and  sufTering,  knowing  that  sooner  or  later 
they  must  p»ri.^h  if  they  remained  in  the  fort,  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
tempters,  and  at  every  litting  op{>ortunity  l«a{>e<l  over  the  jmlisid.s  and  fl'd 
lu  the  Iroquois,  who  received  them  with  shouts  of  joy.  At  iiu*«  Ktienne  and 
the    four   Algonquins   alone    remaine<i    with  the   French.      Even    Etieune'ii 
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iicpliew— I,a  Miiiirbp — went  ui'h  tti«  ro<rt.  Tliis  ilc^i  ttioii  pniitly  weakened 
;he  hopes  of  tlu'  IimI.-  [cirty,  hmw  i-.1ih.i1  fn.tii  >^i\'y  l<i  twenty.  Yi-t  wln-n 
the*  Ircxniois  apiiii  '■\]\-\  nn  !)!■  m  to  siirivmi-r,  ii<itliiii<;  daimted,  they 
I'oldly  revised,  tinu  m  tl.iir  itit-  iMion  of  lioMiii'  ".nt  to  the  death. 

Ahdiit  nuiiii  on  the  liftli  ■!  ly  :ii;.t  thi-  IiMijuois  had  spoilt tlu-ir  iiie«i'''en'j<T 
to  their  1  ntlircii  at  the  tiidUlli  oi  thr  l.'i'lulicii,  thi-  exult  in;,'  y.  II;*  ot  »a\^r."  - 
were  htaid  afar  oil"  in  liie  for.-^t.  'rh^y  caim-  n'-iicr  an.l  m-nrtrr,  until  all  :: 
.vo(nln  ran;;  \vi'!i  ihr  ilrniuni  mmI  yi'.lt*.  'I'liu  i'Vench  now  prcparfil  f.ii  thi 
Mirxt.  Tlii'v  I'lt  that  the  en>l  waa  near,  hut  they  would  not  die  Hithmil  a 
!i<Toic  stru^'L'lu. 

I'ive  hun.lrcd  warriors  were  thns  added  to  tlie  force  att.iekin;^  the  fort, 
and  the  lroi[ii.>is  th  u^i!  liial  the  only  thin:,'  to  he  considered  wiw  how  to 
win  tlie  vict  .ry  with  tlie  Miiallest  loss  of  life,  ('alliii'^  a  eoiincil,  they  decided 
to  advance  eautioiisly  at  lir-i.  and  uheiincar  the  |iuli.>-ade«',  to  rn-h  forward 
•;(  inas.ir  and  huisl  in  on  the  1m -ie_r,.,i  They  advanced  uceoidinLly.  I'lil  a^< 
-oon  afl  any  one  showed  hiniM-if,  he  una  iiiel  with  a  volley.  At  la.-^t  the  whole 
:>ody  in  lie  a  rusli  fir  the  pilisa  !■  s  1  iil  the  I'liinh  were  prepared  for  it  and 
'ii.-uie  such  havoc  in  their  ranks  thai  they  were  forced  to  retire. 

The  Kiiiuli  had  with  thetii  heavy  inu-ke'ooii.s— h  kind  of  small  cannon 
which  they  hud  not  [ueviously  u>ed,  Imt  had  kept  loaded  in  case  ol 
einerpeiicy — and  the  sealieiini;  (ire  Irorn  these  was  too  nnuh  for  the  Indians. 
The  Ilurons  had  told  the  Iioinoiauf  the  giTiall  niiinler  and  the  wt.ikiiessol 
the  defeiidera  of  the  fort,  but  Ihi.s  n  tmlse  made  them  dmiht  their  infoitnation. 
Ominous  wowN  wire  ciust  at  the  deserter-,  who  he-an  to  fi  <  1  tl.^it,  niil. -- 
the  French  were  soon  crn^luil,  they  nii.Liht  expeet  little  umcy  at  iln 
hands  of   the  eiiiMU'd  and  disappointi  d   li'i.jiiois. 

For  tliree  da\s  and  nights  a  eoh-t»Mr  .serie>  of  atlarks,  withoaf  .irih  r  .n 
plan,  was  made  on  the  fori.  N'oihin;;  whs  t:  liiud,  and  noi  a  lew  oi'  thi 
Indian  w.irrinrs  f.  \]  hefofe  the  uii'  rrinp  aim  of  the  hi-ii;;eil.  The  Irmpiois 
r.egan  to  look  \jpon  tlusi  a-  .lidi-d  iiy  the  Manitou,  and  many  wanted  to  jjive 
ip  the  heeiuuiply  usele^.'i  eoiit' -t  .ind  return  to  their  l.i!„'.  s  But  all  their 
t)rave.st  warriors  cried  out  n'^aitist  ^\\v]\  a  ((uii-sc.  They  would  never  be  able 
U>  aacap*  the  hratu!  o*'  eowaniiiu   it   ihey   retreated  from  before  thia  handful 
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->f  men.  No;  thoy  inni't  dare  all  rather  than  give  h\>  lh>'  !>ir};»*.  A  council 
wuM  cullc-l,  iimi  ill)'  l)ra\'  !*t  uinnti;^  tliriii  niude  wjiii  ^(llTin);  »|>c('t'li«5a,  c«llin); 
iiu  liifir  Im.ilnr  wiiniiii"  tu  tiplioM  llio  honor  of  their  ruce. 

I.oiidi-i  uiiioii;^  tliiw  hint  on  cxiitiniui.K  the  fij;iit,  wt  to  the  Hiiron«  who 
liHfl  8«>  i.itily  (li'>crtcil.  It  WU8  thdr  only  rhiince  for  (taf>  ty.  Thoy  knew 
tli.it  the  Ir.i.nK.is  were  •:l"iitin;,'  oviT  the  |.n"'|'tct  of  torturing  the  nK-n 
riiul.iii;;  ~<u\i  ii  ^mIIuiiI  ri-!»t.{iii  ••,  iiinl  liiiit  if  they  fiuliMJ  t<»  got  tlu'S«»  inti> 
'l.i'ir  ].MA,  r  liny   wuiild  .".i! xtv   th' ir  ii|i|"  lili- ti>r  hhxHl  hy  BiicrififinR  them. 

.\ii.  I  tlic  .-|.»(chf8  MiKill  Ktirks  wfiu  tie<l  ii|»  in  hiiii'ili'.s  and  thrown  on 
ilie  -n  ii!iil,  umi  fiii'li  oMt;  williiii;  to  ^i^<k  nil,  iiii'l  join  in  ii  (lft.rniine<l  altiu  ^, 
shoMul  hiM  rt  ,!dii;i's.«  l>y  jiirkiiit,'  ii|i  a  Ipiiiidlc.  Warrior  afiiT  warrior  ♦■a^t-rly 
(ilii'itid  fi'i»:>ti|  uiid  >'  i/.i  i|  (•III',  wliile  i^iiints  of  a|t[iri>val  nm-d  from  the 
throii.-  tif  ih.ir  (iiinpaiuonj!.  S«.iii  lu-aily  all  w<io  enrolled,  few  ilaring  to 
ke<'|i  hack  It  ."t  lliey  should  he  rejjardxl  as  cowardi. 

WIkii  the  ta.xk  of  ciiliMiiiii;  voluiiiira  was  completed,  they  went 
•  irnixtlv  tu  woik  to  plan  an  .itt  irk.  .Ml  llieir  prtviotix  alt<'iiiptH  had  Ix-en 
Viiin,  und  to  take  tlu-  tort  by  M->:iiiit  umld  co.-ft  lli'  mi  many  men;  they 
therefore  dici'hd  to  remain  as  tiiiiih  a.s  ]. '--ihio  under  covir,  uiitil  they 
■thould  reach  111.'  pall-ado.  Ihiw  to  do  thi.«  pu//.!rd  thein  greatly.  At  Inst  an 
IndiiUi,  iiii're  ni;;eiii.)us  th.m  his  fello.vs,  prupnsed  that  trei-s  be  <'ut  down  and 
lui'fie  wnxleii  .-hicld.s  made,  behiuil  whidi  thry  eouM  take  shelter  without 
iiiiieli  daii;.'<  r  of  being  struek  by  fiie  biilletji.  His  !'U;_';,'i>tion  was  acted  u|>on, 
and  bu.-ily  ihey  plied  their  hateliet.i  Tln-y  then  made  •.hielda  by  binding 
thrteor  r"ur.«hnit  loi^s  closely  Ujjjeth.r,  aiul  soioi  the  many  hands  had  enough 
ready  I  i  the  braves  who  were  to  lead  the  attaek  After  a  brief  re^t,  the 
iifder  was  ;^iven  to  advance.  Slowly  but  nurely  the  ehoson  ones  le<l  on;  while 
proteeitd  by  them  uud  their  shields  the  redt  of  the  Iroquois  followed  closely 
behind. 

When  the  French  aaw  this  peculiar,  feiu-edike  Imdy  advance,  they  did  not 
it  first  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but  they  were  soon  roused  from  their 
!)ewilderinent,  and  began  a  rapid,  de.spairing  fire  on  the  woo<len  wall.  It 
was  however  without  much  effect;  occasionally  a  shield-bearer  would  be  seen 
to  fall,  but  the  place  of  the  fallen  brave  was  quickly  filled  by  those  in  the  rear. 
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Tiiey  did  not  warer  for  an  instant,  and  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
palis'ades — casting  their  shieliLs  from  thcin — they  Icnjied  fonvard,  hatchet  in 
hand,  and  began  hacking  and  tearing  the  palisudea  to  force  their  way  into 
the  f(irt. 

The  brave  little  garrison  felt  that  the  end  had  cnme.  Tliey  had 
fought  like  heroos  and  were  now  rfaly  to  die  like  heroes.  When  tlirv  hml 
undertaken  the  expeiiili'in,  they  had  <i>  tcrinined  to  accept  no  quniti  r;  n"W 
they  knew  they  nee<l  expect  none.  Daiiiac  strengthened  them  by  actions  and 
words.  Kager  to  repulse  the  foe.  he  crammed  a  large  mupketoon  to  the 
muzzle  with  powder  and  phot.  an<l  lighting  the  fuf^e,  attempted  to  throw  it 
over  the  wall.  It  struck  llie  top  of  the  pa'i-nde.s,  and  fell  hack  into  the  fort, 
bursting  an  it  struck  the  ground.  Some  of  ihc  det'rnlei-s  were  blinded  and 
wounded  hy  the  e.xjilosion,  and,  in  the  e.xcitemcnl.  h  ft  the  !of)p  holes.  The 
Indians,  taking  advantage  of  this,  licgjin  to  tire  upon  them  from  the  outside. 
A  breach  Wiis  soon  made  through  the  wall,  and  tlic  (h'tcrn'ined  warriors 
rn.slied  in.  but  eipi.illy  fletermined  Kren'hmen  m<  t  them,  knile  and  o"?  in 
hand.  Their  courage  had  excjtid  ttie  admiration  of  the  savages,  and  they 
were  anxious  lo  take  them  alive  that  they  might  kill  tliem  by  slow  death. 
Orders  were  given  to  slay  none  if  pos.sible.  Agam  ami  ag.'iin  the  Iroquoia 
crowded  into  the  gap,  but  Daulao's  axe  and  knife  or  those  of  his  comrades 
,.eut  crashing  through  skulls  or  pierced  savage  breasts  till  n  great  heap  of 
dead  lay  about  the  entrance.  At  last  Daulac  was  struck  down,  but  his  men 
took  his  place  and  kept  up  the  fight. 

Maddened  by  this  resistance,  and  dreading  lest  the  tide  of  b.nttle  might 
yet  be  turned,  the  leaders  of  the  Inilians  gave  the  order  to  fire,  and  a  score  of 
musketa  carried  death  to  the  survivors  of  the  heroic  party.  With  fiendish 
yells  the  Iroquois  leajted  into  the  fort  in  search  of  scalps.  Only  three 
Frenchmen  had  any  life  left,  and  these  were  at  onre  burned  before  the  eyes 
of  the  heartless  crowd.  LonginjT  for  more  blood,  and  disappointed  that  thev 
had  not  taken  any  prijoners,  the  Iroquois  turned  for  revenge  upon  the 
Huron  de.«erters ;  and  some  of  them  were  put  to  death  at  the  stake,  with  the 
cruelest  toriure.  Others  they  reserved  for  a  like  fate,  when  they  should 
reach  their  villages.     Five  of  these  escaped  on  the  journey,  and  it  was  from 
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il.em  that  the  details  of  the  tragedy  readied  the  cars  of  the  inhahituuis  ;. 

Montreal. 

For  some  weeks  before  the  fight.  Quetiec,  too,  had  Inen  kept  in  a  great 
state  of  alarm  by  rumors  ol  the  Iroquuis  mva.iou.  An  Indian,  a  frien.i  .■! 
the  Iroquois,  while  being  tortured  by  the  Algonquin^  at  ilnvWr.  told  thr 
Jesuits  of  the  intended  raid,  and  his  tale  was  8ub^tantialcd  by  anotUr  party 
of  Indians,  meeting  a  like  fate.  There  could  he  no  douht  about  the  party 
having  set  out  for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  and,  for  a  tin.«,  all  w.u.  exct.- 
ment.     However,  a.«  nothing  further  was  heard  cf  it,  quiet  returned  at  last. 

Then  came  the  tidn-.u's  of  the  gallant  fi-ht  at  the  Long  Saut.  and.  with 
eves  dimmed  with  tears,  tlie  French  learned  of  the  fate  of  the  noble  band  who 
had  so  freelv  giv.-n  their  bves  for  that  of  the  colony.  The  terrible  io-.<,m 
thev  gave  the  Imquois  ma<le  the  savage  host  march  homeward,  not  daring  to 
face  a  people  that  could  nen.l  out  sevent.t-n  men  .«o  i.ruve  as  these. 

Montreal  mourned  her  heroM,  an.i  for  many  years,  the  name  of  the 
voung  ie.ader,  Daulac,  was  a.ld  in  d, -<  rv,  d  h..nor.  What.ver  may  have 
"h.-en'^the  stain  that  rest.-l  'ipon  Uis  naiue.  it  was  compleiely  lorgulteu  m  the 
memory  ol  Ui«  Ueiuic  UeuUi. 
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ROBERT    DE    LA    SAI.I.E. 
By   ACNES   MaUI.e   MACHAm. 

3ic.v.!li  i.f  New  France  Since  Chriiii;''a:n  s  Days— New  ]'.iii!'»''i'  •  R'^-al  of  New  Frunze  - 
(.ouic.'i'.cs  l'!i(Urtakts  ti)  Kxi);'>re  Ihe  I'lil.tr  Si.  l.:iwr-.iic<.-— Canaduii)  AiUi  i. Hirers  Il-je 
to  li:-.r.,vir  a  Sli'irl  Passage  loth?  liasl -Tlic-  luirly  Training;  <,f  Robert  (ie  la  Salle— Ui-- 
Ariival  in  C.iia.la— Kectivt-s  a  I. ami  Grant  Near  the  Rapi.l^  ot  -St.  I.ouii— Seneca  Iro.|Uoi-. 
Vi>it  I,a  Salle— Inspired  by  Tlutu  to  lie-in  Ills  I'.tnious   l-xiilorali.jiis     Sets  Out  on   Ilis 

I  irst  ICxpe.litioM— Discovers  the  Ohio  and  the  Illinois— Iroiivenac  I.a  Salle's  Friend  anil 
Ally  — 'nu  y  Decide  to  Hnild  a  Fort  at  Catarai|Ui-- Frontenac  I'n  iteds  in  State  to  Catarai|ui 
—His  Meetinj;  with  the  IrocpiMis -The  Fort  Coiiblructi  d  Tlu  M  .ssisMppi  Discovered  by 
Jo;i.t  and  .Mai.jnetli — News  of  the  Discovery  rrompl^  I.a  Salle  to  I' n.lerlake  Another 
i:\'l,, I ;.!..;  i:xpidilioii— I'toceeds  to  Iraiice  to  Interest  the  Kmik  in  His  Project— I'ere 
IlrniirpinCmcs  to  Canada  with  I.a  Salle— La  Salle  Continues  Ills  Discoveries-Returns  to 
I-raiice  and  Receivel  a  Royal  I'ateiit  I'criniltinj;  Iliin  to  Continue  II:s  ICNpior.itniis- 
lie^ins  His  Vovages  to  the  Mississippi  Ilis  Tarty  Reaches  Niagara  F'alls— liuilds  a  I-'ort 
and  V.  ..sel  Above  the  Great  Cataract— Ili.s  Ri  verses  lieKi"— 'f  li<^  •'Giillin."  the  First  Ship 
on  Lake  Hrie,  Completed -La  Salle  Fnters  Lake  M;chi>;an— The  ■•Grinin"  Returns  to 
Nia^aia  with  a  Load  of  1-urs— Forebodin>;s  <jf  Her  I'.ite-  I.a  Salle's  l-.iK-niies  Follow  Ilim 
into  the  Wilderness  Mutiny  Anions  His  Men  Builds  Fort  Crcveicuur  (Fort  HcarltTeak 
—  CoiAiiiced  of  the  Loss  of  the  "Grillin  "  —  La  Salle's  I.oii),"  and  I'erilous  Journey  liack  to 
Fort  I'loiiteiiac— Plot  to  Murder  I.a  Sal K — Overcomes  His  i;n.-mies  Once  More  on  His 
Wav   to  tlie    Mississippi— Re;  dies  the   "  I'athi  r  of   Waters"      Misfortunes  Interfere   witl, 

II  s  I'lterpMse-  Foiced  to  R  tiirii  to  I'ort  I-ioiitenac— Returns  to  the  Mississippi  with 
Reiieutd  ICnerf;y— Journeys  Down  the  Gie.it  River— Reat  lies  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Asci  nils  the  Mississippi  and  Re  urns  to  Canad.i-  His  Knemies  Tiiuinph  Over  Him  and  He 
Sill- fir  I'l.ince- Sets  out  on  ai:  ICxpedition  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — Mi-tortunes  Pursue 
Him -Misses  the  Mouth  of  the  Mississippi— One  of  His  Ships  Wrecked  and  .Vnoth-r 
Oii'ii'ed  to  Leave  Him— The  Hardshi])*  of  the  Colonists— Oucc  More  iu  Search  of  the 
"  I-.ital  "  River— Quarreli  Among  His  Follower*- The  Murder  of  La  Salle. 

N1"..\1!1.Y  sixty  years  had  passed  away  since  Champlain  had  founded  his 
liiilc  sctlk'infut  at  the  foot  of  tlie  lonely  rock  of  Quclicc,  and  li:id 
sdtij^ht  from  thence  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  new  contiiuiit. 
ladoro  a  siiond  great  adventurer  and  explorer,  as  brave  ami  detennined  as 
hisii.- 'If,  linind  his  way  to  New  Fiance.  In  these  sixty  eventful  years,  as  wt 
have  s(<  n.  the  little  colony  had  !-trn;:i:ltd  nobly  against  fearful  odds,  ami 
N'lW  Frani'f  iiii'-'ht  now  he  said  to  have-  a  real  individual  life  of  its  own. 
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The  J  roinnntory  of  Qiul'fc  was  by  this  tini3  crowiicl  liv  the  chiMcnu  of 
St.  1.01119,  burrouii.l.il  hy  fuits,  thurohes,  conv-uu  and  sfninary  ;  while  an 
the  beach  below  clustered  thickly  the  shingled  roofs  of  the  merchants'  and 
tradtsiiKMi's  establi'^hmeiita.  Horses  had  been  brought  over  for  its  trafhc, 
and  bovenil  hundred  a«il  anchored  every  year  in  its  harbor,  while  the 
niintral  riches  of  the  re?ri':n  ami  the  fisheries  of  the  river  had  been  somewhat 
li,  voi'n».d  under  the  care  of  the  energetic  Intcndant,  Tulon,  a  new  ofijcer  in 
tlie  colony.  Three  liivcrs  \va.s  a  fur-trading  hamlet,  inclose.l  by  a  siinan 
pali.side.  A  chain  of  clearings  and  houses  extended  most  of  the  way  from 
Quebec  to  Mniitrcal,  where  the  fortified  wind-mill  looked  down  on  the 
compact  row  of  w.)oden  liouse.s  along  the  shore,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the 
rough  stone  buildings  of  the  .S,;uiiiary  of  St.  Sulpice.  IVyond  Montreal,  the 
occasional  clearings  soon  ceased,  lust  in  the  mighty  forests  that  reigned  still 
unbroken  to  the  east  of  the  pieseul  Province  of  Quebec.  Ix)uis  the 
Fourteenth,  appropriately  styled  "the  Magnificent "  ha.l  been  reigning 
for  thirty  years,  and  his  "paternal  government"  iiad  been  directing 
emigration  to  the  colony  and  forcing  on  its  progress  with  artificial   rapidity. 

Another  great  change  had  takin  j>lace  during  these  sixty  years.  New 
England  had  sprung  up  by  the  side  of  New  Franc<>,  and  had  been  growing 
for  half  a  century  into  a  i)owerful,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  dangerous  neighbor. 
Boston  and  Manhattan  (now  New  York)  were  as  yet  little  more  than  villages 
growing  ui>  with  strong  T  iritan  vigor  and  vitality. 

There  had  been  an  unusually  long  respite  from  harassing  raids  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  scourge  of  New  France  and  the  great  drag  on  her  progres.s. 
r>ut  no  one  could  depend  on  the  continuance  of  this  uncertain  peace ;  and 
M.  de  Coureelles,  then  Governor  of  the  colony,  had  for  some  time  before  his 
resignation,  projected  an  outpost  fort  somewhere  about  the  junction  of  Lake 
Ontario  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  M.  de  Coureelles  had  undertaken  an 
exploring  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  look  for  a  suitable  site  for  this 
fot.  and  one  of  his  last  acta  as  Governor  had  been  to  call  a  council  of  the 
Lidiaiis  in  order  to  ask  their  consent  to  build  what  he  represented  to  them  as 
simply  a  "fur  depot  with  defenses."  The  fatigue  and  exposure  of  this 
expedition  up  the  rapids  of  the  St    Lawrence  injured    the  health  of  the 
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SUrcc^Siir,    tilt,!    ' 
[.Pdji  <\>;]    I'l.tt,  \\':. 


Governor  .<>  nnv  h    tl.a  !.e   ."'u,    aiUT   r.^.: 1    h.'^    ''.■     ■  ^ 

.':.  .!„,   !  1    ;  .,:  !  t!,.-  In-i'ims  in  check  and  keep  for  Canada 

■     ■•  ,'  ,  ,1,, ,,,.  ,,|-  i.,,i,.>r  ,iiv,-ne<i  to  the  I'-nuli^ii  a'l'l 

the  trufUo  in   lur^^  t-ci  :■.  t;  •  .t,  ,...i,i,.  i  <>l   i  -i..,- 

Dutch  Hettlers  tu  th.' .:.-■■•■  arl. 

As  ha.  W.n   shoun   by  ,iHM--o.|in.  .k,  :,  ^.^  th^Mwo  :.:.,:n  ...a...  that 

built  MP  New  France  :.  a  colnny  w.re  the  n.-iu.  ol  th-  ...->.■.  o  and  the 
,en..rous..nti,u-iasm  awak-n^d  iu  lT:.n<-.  i^.r  t!,- oavv-.n  o!  ,he  l,.i:n:.s^ 

Uothol ,s  inv.,lvcd   th..  l.aiMn,,  . f  the  ,.n.  ..■..!■!   to  ,.v. =  .•'■'  tn.d..r<  and 

,„is.i„nan<.,  and  -M-o.ud  ti...  .:■--  up  thci.tui.  towns  and  cHU.  hut 
.till  another  p,.,.-.  had  .n.-ly  .nlh;...,.d  t.-  lii.t  explorers  and  .-.tleis- 
t,,e     Ion.     che.-h.l      Id.  a     of      hndin,      a      ^hort     pa-.,.e     ae,„ss       1^ 

■   I  1...   „i'    !e  'ei    -vi    Ciiliiv.      Ana    mis   h.  jie   siill 

cnntii.eiil    to   the    r:el,    n:dn..   "I    !i,,,a   a     .      .i  .    .  i 

.     1      r.v'   ri-i.r  unknown  re''i"iis,  ihu  bravest  and 
attract.Mi  to  the  anuious  ta-k  '■!  exv.-.ihi-,'  unknown  i.„ 

in..st  adveninioiH  siiiitscf  ^'  ■  .v  i-;.,!iee 

,.,,,..„     ravah.T      an.r.K„'<     e.M,'ed    de    1«     S.:!..     was    t.ie    n,-. 
,..,„,„,1,,1,,,  „,  ,h,...„dv.n,nnTs   w.i,  the  n...t  eventful   history,  and  most 
,,,,;i,  i-,te       He  wa.  h.vu  in   U'A:'.  ah  ,.t  th..  ti-ne  of  the  eap.ure  of  the  heroic 
,,;,;,.      The  .on  of  an  old   hn:,d,ev  .nni^y  nf  U.u.u,  he  ive^ived  a  carefvn 
education,   and    early    dw.layed     .  ■  .t    inn.n.iuai    al.::.y,    havui,   special 
,,lent  i;.r  mathematic.      He  wa.  an  ean.e.t  an<l  devout   e  ,thohc,  and  U>r  a 
time  connected  himself  with  the  ,1. -it  o.de, -a  sb,..  wi,ieh  by  French    a. 
deprived  him  of  his  nch  paternal   inh.  .iiane-  ev.n  th.uui.  he  afterwa.t.  left 
the  order      His  elder  hmihe-.  an   ahhe.  was  a  Silpitian   pn.  .t   at  Montrea 
,,,    Uds  cirennistanee    -e,  nw   to   l.ave  decid,  .1    hi.   career.     With   a   .mall 
fhrtune-the  capital  ,.f  an  a>h..van..  of  fV>ur  hnndicd   livic.  a  vea,-d,e  canie 
t.  Canada  in  ^V,...  a  ve...  man  M'  twenty-three,  to  .e-k  adventure,  and  w,n 
l,i.«pursin  !,and-tod,and  ene„untev.  with  (;,es  a-h  termmcd  and  .ecmin^ly 
„s  invincible  a.^  th.  f:,h'ed  ^uiiius  and  dra^.n.  of  ia.ry  tales. 

His  destinv    ne  i    lus   and„t..M.   pr.^eet.   shaped    th.  ....'vcs  gradually 
M^ro  his  ,„,nd.      11.   n..u:nnv  rep.^tvl   th.t  to   his   ..ro.her   at   Montreal. 

1  ..   vM   .,.,    lM.we..na.   -■•    as  it    f^^n  alt-T  became,  under  the 

CaiKida   wa,-   not  yet  .m    i-pi  ."l'.'- 

,   ....._  p:„..^„  T„,.l    ti,«  irid  mmd.  of  New   Fiance.     The  "Seminary 
amp;ii;e,i^   i-v-iifii 
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of  St.  Sulpice"  still  hold  undisputed  supremacy  at  Montreal,  of  which  it 
was  now  the  sti^'iiior,  or  feudal  proprietor,  having  succeeded  to  the  first 
founders. 

Montreal  was  still  the  most  dangerous  post  in  the  colony,  and  the  priests 
of  St  Sulpice  were  anxious  to  defend  it  by  a  line  of  outposts  along  the  river 
front  Qupylus,  the  superior  of  the  seminary,  offered  La  Salle  a  large  grant 
of  land  close  to  the  rapids  of  St  Ix)uis,  which  he  gladly  accepted.  Heat 
once  laid  out  the  area  of  a  palisaded  village,  and  began  to  clear  the  ground 
and  erect  buildings,  remains  of  whi^h  may  still  be  found  at  l.adiiiie,  as 
La  Salle's  settKnient  was  soon  called,  in  allusion  to  bis  dreams  of  a  short 
wistern  passage  to  China. 

The  Seneca  Iroquois,  who  had  so  terribly  hara.'^scd  the  colony,  were  at 
this  time  on  friendly  terms  with  the  French,  and  some  of  them  came  to  visit 
La  Salle  at  his  new  home.  Taking  a  fancy  to  the  adventurous  young 
Frenchman,  who  hid  a  burning  enthusiasm  under  a  veil  of  almost  Indian 
reserve,  they  told  him  of  a  grout  river  called  the  Ohio,  that  rose  in  their 
country  and  flowed  at  last  into  the  sea,  evidently  merging  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississij.pi  into  one.  He  eagerly  drank  in  this  welcome  tale,  for  he  thought 
that  this  great  unknown  river  must  flow  into  the  "Vermilion  l^ea,"  as  the 
Culf  of  California  was  then  called,  and  so  would  supply  the  long->lreamed-of 
western  passage  to  China.  To  explore  this  groat  river,  to  find  in  it  an  easy 
water-way  to  the  Pacific  and  the  East,  and  to  take  possession  of  this  route 
and  the  surrounding  territory  for  the  King  of.  France,  was  the 
magnificent  idea  that  now  took  possession  of  his  imagination,  and  to  which — 
somewhat  modified — the  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted. 

He  went  down  to  Quote  and  unfolded  bis  project  to  the  Governor, 
M.  de  Courcelles,  and  the  Intendant.  Talon,  who  readily  gave  the  endorse- 
ment of  letters  patent  for  the  entorpri'^o.  In  order  to  procure  money  for  the 
expedition,  he  sold  his  seigniory  of  Lachine.  and  bought  four  canoes  with 
-upplies  for  the  journey,  for  which  he  also  hired  fourteen  men.  lie  joined 
liis  forces  with  an  expedition  which  the  Seminary  was  ju.st  then  sending 
out  to  attempt  to  found  a  Mission  among  the  boatbon  tribes  of  the  Great 
West     They  .set  out  in  Tuly  and  journeyed  together  till  September,  passing 
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the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  anil  h'.irin^'  the  ili-tuiil  rour  of  the  preat  cntarait 
Hut,  near  tlie  pn-.-i  nt  city  ni'  Ihinnls.n,  the  I'li.-is  di  t.niMui  .1  to  iiiak( 
their  way  to  the  nortiieru  iuku-,  ami  I...  Salle  paildl  cuinp.n.y  with  th<  in,  I" 
siiciid  tlic  next  two  years  ill  e.\|.ii'iin;,'  alone  the  ml.  i  im- el'  lie  ei.i.iinenl  te 
tlie  southward.  In  the  eeui-e  i.f  tie -e  wamlerii  .l'-.  if  he  <li.l  iid  naeh  the 
Mi<<j^,;[,|,i_  In.  (ji^edvered  at  lea-t  the  inii>ortanl  streams  of  the  Ohio  aii'i  the 
Illinois.  Ihit  the  iliseov.Ty  of  the  "  Father  of  Waters"  was  ivr'  ive.l  I'.r  iw< 
other  exjilnrers — I.euis  Joliet  and  IVre  .ManjU(tte;  tlie  one  a  hanly  uii'l 
inlelli;:ent  trailer,  the  (ithera  hunil.le  atai  devoted  missionary. 

Meantime,  La  fSalle  was  still  dreaming  of  the  jrreat  river  and  the 
possihilities  it  opened  u{».  Mis  own  discoveries  had  now  convinced  him  that 
it  (lowed  not  into  tlie  "Vermilion  Sea"  and  the  I'acilic,  hut  into  the  (iulf  ol 
Mexico,  llti  would  take  iio.-sissioii  lor  France,  of  thi<  water-way  to  the  sea, 
with  all  the  trade  that  would  naturally  follow  it,  and  would  fouinl  a  f^reater 
New  France  in  the  fertile  valleys  which  never  knew  the  deep  snows  and 
hitter  frosts  of  Niuthein  Canada. 

Just  at  this  time  the  energetic  and  amhitious  I'e  Frontenac  succeeded 
I)e  Courci  lies  as  (lovernor  of  Canada,  and  La  Salle  found  in  him  a  v.iluahle 
ally.  They  took  counsel  together  ahout  the  new  fort,  which  Frontenac 
proi>osed  to  build  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  near  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
La  Salle  was  sent  to  Onondaga,  to  summon  the  Iroquois  sachems  to  meet  tlie 
viceroy  there  for  a.  council.  But,  meantime,  he  sent  the  Governor  a  map 
which  convinced  Frontenac  that  the  better  site  would  be  the  mouth  of  the 
('atara<iui  or  Knlnnd^ini,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Kingston, 
uid  the  rendezvous  was  changed  accordingly. 

Frontenac,  meantime,  evaded  the  natural  jealousy  of  the  Canadian 
merchants  by  merely  announcing  his  intention  of  making  an  armed  tour 
westward,  in  order  to  impress  the  Indians,  and  he  invited  vohmteers  from 
the  officers  settled  in  the  colony.  We  left  the  castle  of  St.  f.oiiis  early  in 
June,  1673,  with  his  staff,  a  part  of  the  garri.-; m  and  the  vohmteera  who 
had  answered  his  call ;  on  his  way  up  the  river  he  enjoyed  the  courteous 
hospitality  of  the  veteran  ofii;ci^,  laiw  livliig  as  sei^^ie  urs  ns  t-ir'r  jTi-i-itne 
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|i>u' house  rlcltciitx      Oil  Iiin  Mrrival  nl  Mntitnal   he  was  nreeU'<l   with  all  due 
I' iiiiiii\  t.\  M    I'lii "t.  ( liiviTiior  of  Villc  Maiit'. 

Aiul  11. iu  li.  -  ill  till-  iiiDsl  fortiiiiliihU'  part  of  his  midiTtiikin^,  tliat  of 
'•'luvcyiii^  iiji  lilt'  raiii'ls  of  thp  St.  I.uwrriicc  tlie  flottlhi  nf  ii  liuiulri'd  aixl 
tuiiity  caiiues  with  two  Hut  heals  j;aily  paiiiffil  in  Btraii^'u  (h'.-i;;iis  of  wd  ami 
Miie  to  pK'a.fo  tlio  ta.-te  of  the  Itiiliaiis  This  asciiit  involved  lonp  and 
loilsoiiie  }iMrta;;c3  or  carrying  of  tiie  tanoos  tiirough  the  forest,  and  grual 
lal'or  in  drajiginfj  the  flat  hoata  along  the  shoro.  As  the  men  Hlrovo  to  stem 
the  litTce  current,  in  water  often  waist  decj),  the  sharp  stones  cut  their  feet 
and  the  rapid  stream  nearly  swept  them  away. 

rioiiti  line,  whose  strong  will  and  decided  tone  had  a  womlerful  influence 
over  the  Indians,  took  his  full  share  in  ihe  labor.  He  8i)urred  on  his  men 
in  [.(■r.'-on,  slmring  their  privations  and  losing  a  niglit's  slet  p  from  aii-xiety 
lest  tlie  water  should  have  got  into  the  biscuit,  hut  not  leaving  his  post  even 
while,  amid  drenching  rain,  the  boatmen  struggled  with  the  furious  rajiids 
of  the  Long  Sault.  But  at  length  the  last  rajiid  was  safely  pa.-<.<ed  and  the 
little  lleet  glided  quietly  up  the  placid  labyrinths  of  the  Thousand  Islands 
nniid  the  rugged  nia.«.se3  of  lichen-scarred,  pine-crested  granite,  and  through 
narrow  inlets  that  still  mirror  the  intermingled  foliage  of  beech  an<l  hinh, 
niajile  and  sumach,  just  as  they  did  when  Frontcnac's  canoes  broke  their 
glassy  calm. 

It  was  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1C73,  when  the  flotilla  appronelied  tlie 
[loint  where  lake  and  river  meet,  the  low  forest-clad  slope  on  which  now 
stands  "the  limestone  city"  of  Kingst(jn,  whose  gray  iiia.ss  of  Imildings 
overlooks  a  spacious  harbor,  comraande<l  by  a  loftier  eniiiuiice  crowned  by  a 
stone  fort — the  successor  to  Fort  Frontenac.  Frontenac's  expf'dition.  as  it 
approached,  was  arranged  with  a  view  to  presenting  an  imposing  apj)earance. 
First  came  four  lines  of  canoe-!,  then  the  gaily-colored  hati'aux  or  flatboats, 
followed  by  a  long  train  of  canoes — a  hundred  and  twenty  in  all.  These 
carried,  besides  Indian  allies,  some  four  hundred  French  soldiers,  chiefly  men 
of  the  famous  regiment  of  Carignau,  ollicered  from  the  French  noblessr,  and 
sent  to  Canada  seven  years  before.  Frontenac  with  his  stafl"  and  the  old 
•inieers  who  were  voluntesr-a.  oe'.uj'ied  the  canoes  that  followed  the  flathoat"!, 
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,m,l  thru  .•aiMc  tho  r.-st  in  two  .livis,oM^tl>o  Thre..  I^iv,  r-  .•ano,.s  to  the 
,  i^l.t  an.l  tlM.M.  „f  II..-  In.liui.s  f,  i!..'  l-fl.  Tlu.  l,ri-i.t  .i>il.V  sui.  >i>ot..'  .-n  H.e 
«ol,l-l.i..'.l  uniiuriiis  of  tli.'  l.nlli.mt  clu.aer  of  Fn  t.-'li  ollir.rs  with  the 
Covernrtr's  stal.-ly  ti-ure  in  the  centre;  and  tlie  nun.«ur..l  bwit  of  tlie  pii-Liles 
k(.|.t  tiii..^  t.)  tho"  Btmin»  of  uiurtittl  music,  u  tho  tlolilU  gli.ic.l  on  over  the 
liike-Iikf  rivt  r. 

At  a  little  .listance  from  the  shore  it  wa«  met  by  a  canoe  contnininR 
ln>.,u.>is  dii.f-,  niii-;ni(ir..nt  in  feathers  nn.l  wami>um,  acconi|.imied  by  the 
Al.Ke  .i'l'iU',  their  inu  i|,i-.  ter.  As  the  »\'\  j-ninial  ..f  the  exp.  .lition  tells  U8, 
•they  siluted  the  admiral  and  paid  their  respects  to  hnu  with  evidence 
of  much  joy  and  c.mli.Unce,  testifying  to  him  the  ohliRnti.m  they  were  under 
to  him  for'spariiiKlhem  tlie  tiouMe  of  fi..iu},'  farther,  and  f..r  receiving  their 
suhniisaicns  at  the  Uiver  Katarakoui,  which  is  a  very  suitable  place  to  camp, 
as  they  were  about  sif^iiifyin;.'  to  him." 

The  expedition  lauded  and  rnraiuped  on  the  «hore  of  the  bay 
counnandiui;  the  outlet  of  the  Cataniui,  -r  Katarakoui,  as  it  was  then  spelt, 
which  winds  <iuietly  out  from  a  chain  of  lakes  now  forming  the  "  Itidcau 
Canal,"  between  banks  begirt  with  marshes  and  then  inhabited  only  by 
water-fowl,  musk-rats  and  beaver.  To  the  south  and  west,  curvin-  headlands 
and  .several  large  islands  sheltered  what  the  old  journal  calls,  "one  of  the 
most  bcautilul  and  agreeable  harbors  in  the  world." 

At  daybreak  next  n.orning,  July  15,  1673,  the  French  drums  beat, 
and  the  whole  force,  including  Indians  were  drawn  up  under  arms.  The 
Inxpiois  deputies  advanced  between  a  .Imble  line  of  nu  u,  extending  from  the 
French  camp  to  the  tent  of  the  (Governor,  who  stood  in  (.tlicial  state, 
surrounded  by  his  uUlcers.  After  the  usual  formula  of  smoking  in  silence 
the  pipe  of  peace,  the  council  was  opened  by  Garakontie,  a  friendly  chief, 
who  in  the  name  of  the  five  Iroquois  Nations,  expressed  profound  respect  for 
the  Great  Ononthio,  as  they  called  the  Governor.  Frontemic  replied  in  the 
grand  {.aternal  style  which  he  always  u.sed  »  successfully  with  the  Indians. 

His  greeting  ran  thus : 

"Children— Mol  awks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayupas  and  Senccas— 1  am 
glad  to  see  you  here,  wliere  I  have  a  tire  lighted  for  you  to  smoke  by,  and  for 
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iiif  to  talk  to  von.  You  hiive  ilotic  writ,  iii\  cliiMn  n,  to  <il>py  thf-  rdtmnaii'l 
ol  yntir  I'atlii'r  Tuk-'  loiirr.m* ;  yiai  uill  hi:ir  In.-i  wor.l,  \^!iic-h  is  full  ol" 
I'tai-  aii'l  tciiil' ni''>.  I'or  do  ii'it  tliink  ih.it  I  Iki\<'  chiih'  I'or  war.  M_\ 
iiiitiil  is  I'lill  (if  |iiai(',  iiii'l  hIi6  walks  by  my  siilf.  < '.mii.ij^'',  tluii,  cliiMreii, 
Hii'J   take   i(.-t." 

'lliiii  raiiio  the  wi'lcoiiit'  |if  i  lit  <it'  til  in  (o,  tnlluuij  liy  fiirthi'i 
a--urainr>i  (if  j.atiriial  kii]'lii(.-;k-  '•.  iili  L^il'is  "f  u'Hi's  fir  tljc  im  n.  awl  iiniin-- 
aiicl  iu!-iiis  for  liio  women  aii'l  chUilirn,  an'l  (»t'  riiili.i  thi-*  tir-l  furinal 
iiiitiiim  lutwriM  Friiutdiac  ami  tia-  j;ravf,  iiii|'a>-ive  .^avaj^t  ■*,  in  wlioin  lie 
was  afiiTuaids  to  IjimI  iiiist  foriijiilat'lc  fiMS. 

Ml  aiitiiuc,  thf  I'liyiiii'er  was  tiaiiii'^  niit  tin'  liinsof  a  fort,  fiii  a  s^ite 
wliii  li  is  now  a  liariark-'|uaii',  and  the  VM.ik  of  culliii;;  down  trees,  dii;.i;in;; 
iienelii-'.  Li'wiiii;  |.ali-  !']■  s_  went  on  rapi'lly. 

Fiiinii  nar,  inranwiule,  di  vnted  l.iitiM  If  to  iH'ipiliatitii:  the  Indians  wiiii 
the  addiT.-'s  wliirli,  liaui;li'y  us  he  was,  lie  ■ 'iiild  use  so  Well,  eiiti'i'iuinin;,'  tiie 
ehief's  ut  Ids  lalili-,  mak'ii;,'  fiiinds  witli  ihe  eliildrrn  iind  fea.-linjj  the 
M|Uaws,  wliii  amused  him  in  liii-  eviiiim:-  uith  tlieir  lialiaii  dances.  Aftir 
fiitir  <i:iy-,  durin}!;  wlueh  tla;  forl^  liad  pri  iiv  well  advaiui-d,  lie  etilied  another 
jjrand  eouneil  uf  the  Indians,  and  lie;:an  his  addrc-^s  hy  exluiiiinj;  them  to 
hicome  Cliri-tians.  lie  then  hinied  at  his  jxiwer  to  enforce  oidlicnce  to  his 
Commands,  and  threatened  ehasti-enn  i:t  in  casu  tiny  should  niolenl  his 
Indian  ullio.  After  again  assuring  tiiem  of  his  inc^ent  Irieiidiiiiess,  he 
explained  that  he  was  now  building,  as  a  proof  of  his  allVction.  a  stor'house 
from  which  they  eoiild  be  supplied  on  the  sjkjI  with  all  the  goods  they 
needed,  without  the  ineonvcnience  of  a  long  anil  dangerous  jourmy.  After 
warning  them  not  to  listen  to  niischiei-maki  rs,  and  to  trust  only  "men  of 
ehanieter  like  Sieur  de  la  8a!le,"  he  einli'd  by  asking  them  to  entrust  him 
with  a  number  of  their  children  to  be  eduiated  at  t^u  ''cc.  Ilis  address 
seemed  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  the  Iro(iuois,  three  days  later, 
ileparted  tor  their  homes  from  whence  they  afterwards  sent  him  several 
children,  im|).)rlant  to  the  trench  as  h  i-tag"s  for  their  parents'  good  conduct. 

Fronteiiac  began  also  to  serid  his  exp.  usion  home  in  delachments,  uhile 
he  hliiiSclf,  '.vltii  his  guard,  iL:;;a;i;id  ti:  r^riivc  and  addreiii  iU  the  saiiie  •.••ay 
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luiotlior  dppr.tMtinn  of  Iroquois  from  t]ip  vi!l:iL'<-  r.  '-'i  "f  ^-^^c  Ontario.  In 
rqiorting  to  tin;  Knnch  Minister— <"Il'frf—tli"  Mir- -lu!  ncroiuplislinient  of 
liisohjpct,  lie  PUL'!:i.'^tiMl  that,  while  the  fort  at  Cala!  inni.  with  a  vessel  then 
in  iiro;,'n'Ss,  wouhi  ;;ive  l"  tlie  FrLiirh  .-oiitrnl  of  I,ak«'  Ontario,  a  second  fort 
at  the  mouth  of  tlio  Niagara  woiil.l  ro-n:ii.:n(l  liie  uh-le  cliain  of  the  uppiT 
lakes.  Most  of  all,  lie  coiigratulat.Ml  hiiii-rlf  on  liavin^'  "imi^n-^td  the 
hoiniois  at  once  witli  rcsjicct,  fear  and  fr  od-wil!,"  and  secured  at  least  a 
la.sliii<,'  triic'  from  tlu^ir  loii:^  hara.s.-iii};  raiils. 

IhiriiiLr  thr  time  occii['itd  in  thi-^  rxindiiion  events  were  orcurrinEr,  far 
to  the  southward,  which  were  destined  materially  ly  influence  the  future  of 
the  new  settlement. 

\Vhile  KiMntciiac  was  jnishiii^  hi-  way  uji  ttio  furious  rapids  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  canoes  of  Maniucttc  and  .hiliet  were  i^'lidint;  down  the  placid 
waters  of  the  inajoiic  Missi.s.dppi.  For  this  long  sought  river  was  now 
actually  discovered. 

Soon  alter  Fioiitcnac's  return  to  Qucbic,  the  canoe  of  Joliet  followed 
him  with  the  good  nt.vs,  and  though  it  was  upset  at  the  foot  of  the  Lachine 
Rapi  Is,  he  himself  escaped  to  cany  to  the  (iovcrnor  the  imi'oviant  tidings. 
La  Salle's  interest  was,  of  cuur~e,  intensely  excited,  chielly  by  the 
representation  that  it  was  possible  to  go  in  a  bark  from  Fort  Fi<>nt(-nae,  on 
Lake  Ontario,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  only  one  "carrying-place"  being 
mentioned,  at  what  we  now  know  as  Niagara  Falls. 

La  Salle  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  realizing  his  long  ehorishe<l 
project  of  opening  up  a  water-way  to  the  southern  sea,  and  establishing  a 
line  of  military  and  trading  posts  along  the  whole  length  of  this  watery 
highway  of  lake  and  river.  He  would  thus  prc<tcct  the  inlend(Ml  route  and 
take  military  possession,  in  the  name  of  his  royal  master,  of  a  country  whose 
extent  and  richness  even  he  had  hardly  any  real  conception. 

Li  many  respects  La  Salle  was  well -fitted  for  sueh  a  magnificent 
enterprise.  His  daring  energy,  detcrn-.ined  will,  indomitable  perseverance 
and  the  dauntless  endurance  of  his  strong  mental  and  phvMeal  constitution, 
seemed  to  supply  the  (pialities  most  needed  for  realizing  the  dream  that  fired 
his   imagination.     15ut   his   burning   cntbu.-i.ism    was   veiled   under    a  shy 
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les.Tve,  which  he  ojisM  liot  overcome,  tuul  whirh,  by  dopriviiif;  him  >'f  tlie 
iHi-oMal  iniUu-uvv  i..."..-.,d  hy  Chaiiij.  iiii,  i.ml.aMy  made  all  the  .lilU'nnce 
hftsvcen  su.ccss  aiul  failure  in  Iiis  tra;;io  carwr.  In  Frontcniii-,  however, 
La  Salle  found  a  discriiniuatiiif^  and  hcl[.ful  friend;  and  he  now  n^vivod 
from  the  C.overnor  the  coinniaud  of  tiie  new  fort,  where  he  was  to  rcMde 
while  niaturin},'  his  ]ilan-!,  and  prqaring  to  execute  th.  m. 

But  the  new  foil  had  jealous  enemies  anion.!:;  the  traders  of  the  clnny, 
who  indeed  had  aln  ady  hein  clauiorin.:,'  for  its  deniulilion.  U  was  ili.r.  lure 
thought  advisable  that  La  Salle  should  go  to  France,  in  Un3,  to  sulmiit  his 
project  to  Louis  himself,  carrying  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  king's 
trusted  nuni-ter— C.ai.ert.  He  was  honored  with  a  gracious  reception  at 
court,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  nnlitled  noblesse  as  the  Sieur  .le  la 
Sail.-.  lie  reived  also  on  certain  con.iitiuiis  a  royal  grant  of  Fort 
Fn.nietKic  and  the  adjacent  lands  now  in.-luded  in  the  county  ot  Froiitenac. 
Satisfied  for  the  i>re-rnt  with  tlii-;  sn.ress,  La  Salle  rtturn.d  to  Canada, 
and  his  friends,  elated  wi;li  his  go^d  f.^rlune,  helped  him  to  fullil  hi-  ..Ifrr  of 
naviii.^  back  to  the  king  the  ten  thousand  francs  whi.h  the  fort  had  cost. 
Ho  was  acconipaiii.u  to  Canada  by  a  friar  name.l  Hennepin,  who  was  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  work  of  exploring  the  still  unknown  wilderness. 
Thou-h  his  gray  lohe  with  its  peaked  capote,  girdle  of  rope  and  peniant 
(^rucitix,  as  well  as  his  bare  sandal.d  feet,  marke.l  him  as  a  Franciscan  monk, 
he  was  posses-^ed  by  a  thirst  for  adventure  and  discovery,  whidi  irn-i-'ihly 
attracted  him  to  the  Canadian  Mi-sion  and  then  to  the  new  onlpo.-l  of  Fort 
Froutenac,  which  he  made  his  heahiuarters. 

La  Salle  at  once  set  to  work  energetically  to  fulfil  the  remaining 
conditions  of  his  grant.  Within  two  years  he  ha.l  r.pl.ccd  the  origiu.d 
wooden  fort  by  a  much  larger  one,  d.fended  by  stone  ramparts  and  bastions 
on  the  landward  side.  It  inclosed,  besides  the  storehouse,  a  row  of  cabins  of 
squared  timber,  inhabited  by  the  garrison,  a  well,  a  mill,  a  forge  and  a 
bakery.  Its  walls  were  armed  with  nine  small  guns,  and  the  garrison 
consisted  of  a  dozen  soldiers,  two  oflicers  and  a  surgeon,  while  tliere  were 
besides  about  fiRy  laborers,  artisans  and  I'n/nrjrurf,  or  coureurs  de  bois,  a  class 
of  men  almost  as  savage  as  the  Indians  themselves. 
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A  large  extent  of  land  was  soon  olenrod  and  a  villnj^e  of  Frcncli 
colonists  quickly  grew  up  in  the  shadow  of  the  fort,  while  a  little 
farther  on  waa  a  cluster  of  Iroquois  wigwams.  Close  by  was  the  chapel  ol 
the  Rkollet  friar,  Louia  Hennepin  and  his  colleaRue,  Luc  Huisset.  The 
cleared  meadow  around  the  settlement  waa  often  dotted  with  the  wigwams  ot 
the  Indian  traders,  and  alive  with  the  husy  life  of  the  encampment  and 
the  Indian  games  and  dances  in  which  the  Frenchmen  would  often  join  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  their  wilderness  life. 

If  La  Salle  had  only  sought  riches,  he  would  have  been  satisfied  willi 
the  yearly  pn,fits  of  twenty-five  thousan.l  livres  gaincl  by  traling  at 
Fort Vrontenae.  Here,  too,  he  could  indulge  his  love  of  solitu.le,  and  rule 
like  a  king  over  his  little  realm.  But  he  had  never  meant  Fort  Frontenac 
to  bo  anvthing  more  than  a  step  toward  industrial  colonies  in  the  nrh 
south-western  wilderness,  and  a  commercial  route  down  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  1077,  ho  again  sailed  for  France,  and  laid  before  Colbert  a 
reprc •mentation' of  the  discoveries  he  had  ma-le  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
the  countrv  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  ita  riches  ot 
game,  and  its  advantages  of  climate;  a  country  which  the  English  coloiusts 
were  alrea.lv  coveting  for  themselves.  His  memorial  was  considered,  and  in 
May  1G78.  he  recsived  a  royal  patent  authorizing  him  to  proceed  in  the 
labor  of  discovery,  and  to  build  within  five  years  aa  many  forts  as  he  saw 
fit;   and  giving  him  besides,  a  monopoly  of  buffalo  hides. 

'  Having  secured  several  large  loans  by  the  aid  of  his  brothers  and 
relatives  who  "spared  nothing  to  enable  him  to  respond  worthily  to  tie 
royal  goodness,"  he  sailed  again  from  Rochelle,  taking  with  him  about  thn  .y 
men  and  two  lieutenants-La  Motte  and  Henri  de  Tonti,  an  Italian  oHuer 
who  became  his  most  faithful  follower.  At  Quebec  they  were  met  by  l-atlur 
Hennepin,  who  had  meantime  been  making  long  journeys  among  the  villages 
of  the  Iroquois-by  canoe  in  summer  and  on  snow-slioes  in  winter-when  br- 
and his  companion  camped  out  at  night  in  holea  dug  in  the  snow,  keei.n,g  m 
fire  burning  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 
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A  email  bark  of  about  ten  tons  lay  at  Fort  Kr^itonfic,  intended  for 
iriiising  on  the  lake,  though  ciinot's  wi  re  more  geiuTally  \i.*li1,  and  La  SaiU-'s 
canoe-inen  were  known  aa  the  beat  in  America.  La  Mnttc  and  Hennepin, 
with  sixteen  men,  embarked  in  it  on  a  guaty  day  in  Nuveinber,  leaving 
La  Salle  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  follow  them  westward.  For  shelter 
from  the  northwest  gale,  they  ran  close  along  the  shore,  and  finally  took 
refuge  in  a  river,  probal'ly  the  Iluiiilier,  near  the  present  site  of  Toronto. 

After  a  nij^ht  of  hard  tossing  on  the  lake,  they  succeeded  in  entering 
the  Niagara  River,  and  landed  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  site  of  Fort 
Niaijiira,  then  occupied  by  a  Seneca  village.  Hennepin  asceiuled  tlio  river 
in  a  canoe  till  the  lit-rce  strength  of  the  rapida  atopped  hia  furtlu  r  pri)>.;res.^. 
lie  tlun  took  to  the  shore  and  pu.-ihed  through  the  wiMormss  till  he,  fust  of 
I]uro{)eans,  behold  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara  Falls,  descended  to  the  foot 
of  the  cliff,  and  even  penetrated  under  the  fall. 

La  Motto  imn^.odiately  began  to  build  a  fort  on  the  river,  two  leagues 
above  the  point  of  landing.  He  wiis  soon  joined  by  La  Salle  who  had  been 
nearly  wreckctl  in  a  storm  off  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  He  hail  gone  first  to  the 
great  village  of  the  Senecaa  beyond  the  Genesee,  and  had  succeeded  in 
securing  their  consent,  which  La  Motte  had  vainly  sought  before,  to  the 
building  of  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara,  and  of  a  vessel  above  the 
cataract. 

La  Salle  soon  met  with  hia  first  misfortunt,  the  total  wreck  of  the  vessel 
in  which  he  had  come,  caused  by  the  disobedience  of  the  pilot.  His  men, 
too,  housed  in  the  little  palisaded  fort  below  the  heights  of  Lewiston,  were 
ditlicult  to  manage;  and  La  Motte,  disabled  by  intl.uuini'.tion  of  the  eyes, 
had  to  return  to  Fort  Frontenac.  The  building  of  tiie  v(s.-;i'l  went  on, 
liowtvtT,  dc.-pite  the  difficulties  of  carrying  all  the  lading  of  the  small  bark 
twelve  milts  through  the  forest,  from  its  anchorage  below  Lewiston  to  the 
point  where  the  new  vessel  was  i  .  progress  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Frie.  The 
keel  was  soon  laid,  and  the  work  of  the  carpenters  advanced  rapidly,  despite 
some  h<wtilt!  demonstrations  from  the  jeaious  Indians. 

La  Salle,  meantime,  marked  out  the  foundations  of  two  Muck-liouses  on 
the  present  site  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  called  the  pf)st  after  the  name  of  one  of 
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Iii-  i:v  fit  i.ntr'.ii'-,  Fort  ('■.nti.  In  F«'l)niary.  ik  f-liiij,'  to  ■^"  to  !'..!t  l'niiit..r:;i- 
!„■  w.ilL.-l  nil  the  way  thiili.  r  on  mi..w-Ihh -,  tlmiM-h  t!i.'  -iiowl.!- ked  tbn-l 
:r  ■  vrr  tlic  IV./r;i  \:i',  .-  A  (l<iU'  'livw  lii<  lia^-ii'^'e  on  a  -l' ■  1  ;  aihl  for  foi-i 
1 1,,-  ji.iitv  !ia'!  •  :,'.v  pai'  ..'.l  corn,  ui.i'li  run  oiv  two  day.--  bd'ore  tla-y  reacli'-'. 
I'mTI    Frontciiac. 

Il  \va<   A-i'.ii-t   uIhti   he  ntinn.cl    with   thr.'f>  fiii'inls  to  Fort  Nin;:-ir.". 
l;.  |i,if  th:.'.  i;ii,i-   t!ir    ii'W   vessrl    h,.  i    I'-ii    laui,.!,.  .1.  with    liriii_'   <<f  ,-..[■  \\'-: 
;ii,.l    -iv:i;    [.-.iiriii^'^,  and   au'-li-iv,!    will   out   in   the   lake,   out   ot'nach   ■! 
hiilali  al'uks.       It  WW  r.a!!:-l  the    "<;;ir;lii" — tlie   (TOst   of  Fi-'lit-tiar— all'! 
I.u  Sailr   iKr.l  to  ^ay     "tiuit    \i-   w-rM    make   the  '••.liilin"   tly   ul-ove   tii- 

,!-u-,\s;''      hv     \\].]rh     \iv     Il].:lll»     thi'    M  i  li'i'  l  r  I  ly    Jo'.it-^.    wllO    fn'lll    ft    (IcMfe    to 

liave  thr  I:.  wK  .xi,  ..rnl  t(iiii'ir\    ii,pi-r  tiicirown   inilii.  n.-,.,  and    i.a..'iisof 
all  (ithiT  ].''.i!'  'I-,  uirr  aiiuinu  lli'    i.;o  i  'h  i.rniiiK  ■!  fots  of  hi.-  cnin  j.ri=e. 

At  thi-  \.  )'.  i:ii!c  i.is  i-niiiii'-  h  I'l  rirriilatfd  ri-ports  ^o  injiirioiis  to  hi- 
■  rfdit,  rci'i-.M  ntiiiu  aU  hi.s  pro].,  i  ty  in  X.  w  France  as  havin.L:  hc.-n  .-.-iztMl  l.\ 
Ills  creditor-,  that  i'  was  ncci  — ..ry  I.  ;■  him  to  lose  no  time  in  -ittiii-  out  on 
■lis  ex]"  dii  •■11  (111  tlie  s(v.-r;'!i  ol' Auijii-t,  ihi  rcfiirc,  after  a  pariini:  saint, 
iiR-  '■Cii.lin"  spivad  h>r  white  win;;s  on  tlic  hlue  wuiifs  of  Lake  1".!  ic,  wliici. 
l,ad  never  home  a  sail  h.  fMie.  Shemii-.d  swiftly  up  tlie  lakes  ami  j)as>ed 
!;;to  the  strait  of  IV noit,  wh.  iv  the  [-.lirie  to  the  right  an.!  h  ft  supplied 
ahull  lanee  of  game,  iiieludmL:  a  nuiiiher  of  hears  whose  lle.-h  fiirni>hed 
ix.iUeiit  food. 

On  Lake  Huron  the  "tiridin"  was  nearly  wrecked  in  a  <:ale,  hut 
reached  ^at'elv  St.  l^jiiace,  whore  there  was  a  trading  post  and  aJi-mt  Mi.-<i(in. 
Here  tlie  e.\i.ediiion  laiitled,  and  L:i  Salle,  in  a  scarlet,  gold-t mhroiiiered 
■  iiantle.  knelt  at  nia>-  c.niid  a  'iioth  v  c..i;e..r.rse,  in  the  little  hark  chaiiel  of 
•die  <if  wa  viila;;e.  He  loiind  thefe  t..ur  out  of  fifteen  ineii  whom  lie  had 
-ent  on  i>efore  to  pf.  p ne  the   liliii.'i-    Indians  for  his  coming,  and   who  had 

la'allv   all    pioVe-1    tiutaillll'lll  to  tie  !•    HU-t. 

Failv  in  S.  pt.iiihrr  he  iM— d  "II  into  Fake  Michigan  and  anchored  at 
(ireen  Bav.  |-!;iii-  «  \.  c.  .Im-'y  anxiMU-  t..  laise  money  at  .'ice  lie  unhajipily 
determined  to  semi   hii' k   tie    M.iiilhi"   to  Niagara,  u  ith  a  valuahle  frei-ht 

.   ■..'!•.-    •.-.i-.nii  ]jp  and   hi*  TTter.   p-iir^Lied   their 
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voyajje  in  four  canoes  in  whioli  thoy  larripil  ii  heavy  cav(;o,  inchi'linLT  a  forpt- 
anil  loiils  for  future  u.c.  Hut  a  i-ii'lliti  i  juiii'Mtial  stnriu  swu(i|piil  down 
ii[n)n  tlieai,  and  they  wnv  nearly  lir^i  in  llit;  ciarkni-s-,  whiU'  tlio  vicilcnce  of 
tlie  gale,  of  two  days'  duration,  niade  ihuni  tremble  fur  tlie  .saleiy  of  the 
•'Griflin." 

With  (lillicnlty  thoy  made  tlnir  way  aloiii:  tlie  -'mr.'  of  the  lake  aj,'ainst 
pnn-tant  r-toiin^,  which  all  hut  swa::i].ed  ihfir  heavy-laden  iMieies.  The 
Indians  tliey  met  proved  j;enerally  lii.  ndiy,  !liiiii._'h  1,h  Salle  had  to  take 
deci<lcd  measures  to  protect  the  party  from  depredation-.  Hut  he  was 
warned  ajjainst  ailvancini,' aiu'ai:,'  the  ilhnois  Indians,  as  it  -eem.  i  diat  his 
unscrupulous  Frencdi  enemies  had  purposely  rousetl  their  ho-iility  by 
in.-tipiting  the  Iro(iuoi8  to  athuk   them. 

He  reached  .safely  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph,  which  he  called  the 
Miaiids,  where  he  was  rejoined  by  Tonli  an<l  his  men,  who  had  remained  at 
.Saiute  Marie  looking  for  the  deserters  from  the  advance  parly.  There  wiis  as 
yet  no  uews  of  the  "Griflin,"  which  had  now  had  plenty  of  time  for  her 
return  voyage  from  Niagara,  and  La  >Salle  had  a  dark  forelwding  as  to  her 
fate,  but  whatever  betided,  h«  niu.st  ]iush  on  to  his  gnal. 

Early  in  December  the  party  re-e!nl«arke<l  and  th«  canoes  bej'an  to 
ascend  the  St.  Joseph  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Michigan,  on  their  way  to 
the  sources  of  the  Kankakee,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Illinois,  which  course, 
in  turn,  would  lead  them  to  the  Mi.ssissi[ipi. 

After  losing  their  way  in  the  forest,  while  seeking  the  stream,  and  being 
nearly  burned  to  daath  while  slee[)ing  in  a  wigwam  of  reeds,  they  made  their 
way  over  desolate  snow-clad  plains  to  the  Kankakee,  on  which  thev  re-era- 
barked,  following  its  winding  course  through  the  great  prairies  of  Indiana, 
where  the  half-starved  party  occasionally  caught  a  buffalo.  They  passed  on 
into  the  valleys  of  Illinois,  and,  near  the  present  village  of  Utica,  they  found 
the  empty  bark  lodges  of  *  great  Indian  tx)wn  whose  inhabitants  were  absent 
on  their  winter  hunt.  Near  Peoria  Lake,  however,  they  found  a  village  of 
inhabited  wigwama,  and  kad  a  peaceful  interview  with  the  people  who  were 
at  first  terrified  by  tke  appearance  of  the  eight  armed  cnnoes.  La  Salle  told 
these  Il'inois  Indians  of  hia  intention  to  build  a  great  wooden  canoe  in  which 
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to  (IpscikI  thu  Mis-i-^ippi  aivl  liring  thfni  nc  .Icl  ^kkIs  ;  aii^l  proniisM  t.. 
iiulj.  tiiciii  ii-,.m-l  tliH  (iiv:uk-.l  In.quois  if  tlicy  would  ullow  liiiu  to  build  u 
fori  Hiuoiiji  Uuiii. 

His  iooi-t  [w  woro  'l'>;,'Ked,  however,  by  a  Missouri  cliiif,  sent  by  his 
nial  idus  oiuii.i«.'»  to  i.ois'.ii  the  minds  of  the  llliuois  against  him,  by 
ripr. .-( iitiiiR  him  a;*  an  Iroquois  spy,  a  su.-piuiuu  of  whiL'h  ho  tr»«  loni,' 
yr.r,;  ,:l.  d  in  ni-jl.ii^in;;  tln'm.  Poi-^oii  of  a  more  material  wrt,  too,  bwin.- 
U)  liuvc  iM  cii  Hied  to  shorten  hia  career,  as  it  had  already  been  tried  at  Fori 
Froiittiiac. 

Six  miitiiH>us  members  of  his  band,  including  two  of  liis  best  carpenter>', 
d.>fitc<l  him  htTt — R  desertion  that  cut  him  to  the  heart,  and  madu  him  fe.  1 
that  in  adlition  to  th-  diOiculties  of  his  enterprise,  ho  had  scarcely  four  men 
wli'.m  lie  couM  \n\<l.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  when,  in  January,  he  built  his 
new  fort  on  a  lull  above  thu  Illinois  River,  he  called  it  Fort  Cr&vecceur— 
l"..rt  Ikaitl.ivak.  In  addition  toother  vexations,  he  was  now  convinced  of 
ll,.'  In.sH  of  the  "  Grillin  "  which  had  probably  been  sunk  by  her  treacherous 
pilot. 

As  the  lost  ship  liad  on  board  not  only  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  but  also 
the  liL'-ing  and  anchors  of  the  vessel  to  be  built  for  the  descent  of  the 
Mib.sis.-ippi,  it  was  neiu.<.<ary  for  La  Salle  to  return  all  the  way  to  Fort 
Frontenac,  if  he  were  to  persevere  in  the  enterprise.  IL.ppily,  before  his 
departure,  ho  rc<(ived  information  from  friendly  Indians  that  the  Mississippi 
was  not  luset  with  danpers  and  obstacles,  but  was  easily  navi-able  to  the  sea 
and  that  tlic  tribes  on  its  banks  would  give  him  a  kind  reception. 

'I'lurrf  .re,  after  seeing  the  new  vessel  on  the  stocks  and  well  on  ita  way 
to  r.>iiij.'.ti..n,  ho  sent  Piiro  Hennepin  to  explore  the  Illinois,  while  ho  set  out 
oi.  his  ilrearv  journey  to  Fort  Frontenac  over  the  still  frozen  wilderness; 
ihoi.-li,  as  it  was  March,  the  streams  were  in  some  ca.«es  open.  Partly  by 
-II, .w-.-la.es.  partlv  by  i an. le— sometimes  obliged  to  leave  canoes  heliind  and 
to  Illlike  a  )!■  v  one  to  cross  a  swollen  stream — often  v.aist  deep  in  ice-cold 
wa^r,  or  pr.  ^-ing  through  thickets  or  marsln  s,  or  climbiiiL:  rucks  loaded 
wiii)  necessary  l'i,ya-e,  the;)  retiuc^vi  li.eir  way  to  Lakt-  Michigan.     At  Fort 
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SU  Joseph   they   found   the  two   men   left  to  make  a  vain   search  for  the 
"Grifliii,"  and  sent  them  back  to  j«in  Tonti  at  P'ort  Cr6vtH.r>ir. 

After  many  delays  caused  by  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  they  reached 
the  log  cabin  on  the  banks  of  the  Ningtira,  where  the  "Grithn"  had  been 
built,  and  where  some  of  the  men  had  been  left.  In  La  Salle's  case 
misfortunes  indeed  "never  came  single."  Here  tidings  of  a  new  calamity 
•waited  him.  In  mldillon  to  the  loss  of  the  "  Griffin,"  and  ten  thousand 
crowns  in  her  cargo,  a  ship  coming  to  him  from  France,  with  gooils  to  the 
value  of  twenty-two  thousand  livree,  had  been  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  a  band  of  men  hired  for  eervice  in  Europe,  had  been 
either  detained  by  the  Intendant,  or  led  by  reports  of  his  death  to  return. 

Leaving  his  three  exhausted  followers  at  Niagar*,  La  Balle,  still 
nndaunted,  pushed  on  through  the  floods  of  spring  rain  to  Fort  Frontenac, 
after  his  perilous  journey  of  a  thousand  miles — "  the  most  arduous  jour«ey 
ever  made  by  Frenohraen  in  America ; "  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

Here  there  was  little  but  trouble  in  store  for  him.  His  agents  had 
rwbbed  him,  his  creditors  had  seized  his  property,  and  the  rai)i(ls  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  had  swallowed  up  several  richly-laden  canoes.  He  hurried  on 
to  Montreal,  astonishing  both  friends  and  foes  by  his  arrival,  and  succeeded 
within  •  week  in  getting  the  supplies  they  needed  for  the  party  at 
Or^vecoBur.  Bat  just  as  he  was  leaving  Fort  Frontenac  two  wyagmrs  arrived 
with  letters  from  Tonti  telling  him  oi  the  desertion  of  nearly  the  whole 
garrison,  after  destroying  the  fort,  and  plundering  it,  and  throwing  into  the 
river  all  the  stores  they  could  not  carry  off.  The  deserters,  twenty  ia 
number,  had  also  destroyed  Fort  St.  Joseph,  carried  off  a  store  of  ."urs  from 
Michillimacinac,  and  plundered  the  magazine  at  Niagara.  Some  of  them 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  English  side  of  the  lake,  while  the  rest  were  on 
their  way  to  Fort  Frontenac,  with  the  design  of  killing  \j&  Salle  himself. 

La  Salle  was  always  ready  for  an  emergency.  He  embarked  at  once  in 
canoes,  with  nine  of  his  trustiest  men,  lay  in  wait  for  the  plunderers  ■■  they 
oame  down  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  succeeded  in  intercepting  them  all, 
killing  two,  oompelling  the  rest  to  ■Qmnder,  and  taking  them  as  priseoen  to 
Fort  Frontenae.     Ail  bis  work  bad  new  to  ke  begsn  anew  ;   hut  Wwe¥«r  (h* 
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;!■  "utnM:..t.^l  livi-i  o  miiv  li:iv.'  lri<>'l  his  ooiimi^e,  he  conW  not  pive  way  U) 
il.  .-|>;i,r.  lie  l!Ulr^t  at  hikx-  u"'  in  i'l  urcli  of  Touti.  ami  if  IMl^^ll)le  cuve  liiin 
uml  his  liHiidiul  of  111(11,  ui  w.ll  u  the  liiilf-liiiii?h»il  vc'^.s'i  on  the  stock- 
Taki:!'^'  with  him  the  !n^■l^slr\•  iiiati-riiil,  his  Lii  uu.ii:int,  La  Koitt,  iiiiii 
twfMiiy-iive  itit'ii,  lie  iiijain  jouriH  \t'<l  Wfstwunl,  t.ikiiif,',  lliis  tiiii<-,  the  short.-t 
I'lUt"  of  the  iliiiiiliiT,  Lake  SiiiH;oe  hihI  Lake  liiiruii  lhr"nuii  ii  hostih' 
!•  miitrv,  wliiTf  he  fOiiM  with  dilli' iilly  procure  provisions  from  i lie  jealous 
LmILiiis.  At  the  ruine<l  Fort  Miimis,  on  the  St.  Joscpii,  lie  Utl  five  of  his 
iiidi  with  th«  heavy  ctoreH  and  hurt  id  on,  hii  anxiety  for  Tonti  beiiif: 
iiicreus',1  hv  lh'>  rumor  of  a  threatened  invasion  by  the  ln"[ui,i9. 

As  ]]<■  ami  his  men  p.isM.l  through  th«  wide  prairies,  now  alive  witli 
hufTulo,  they  seen ti  d  abundance  of  food  wherewitli  to  relieve  Tonti  and  his 
party  should  they  su. .( cd  in  iindinj;  him.  Api>roaehins  the  );real  Illinois 
tMuii  they  found  ghastly  proof  that  the  Ikmhi  >is  inva-imi  was  no  more 
ruino'*  for  it  warn  indeed  a  city  of  the  dead.  Ti»e  invaders  bad  evidently 
found  it  <l(serted  by  it-  living  inluihitaiils  and  they  wreaked  their  malice  on 
the  C"r]'srs  they  had  disinterred  and  iiiaii;:lcd.  leaving  them  a  prey  to  the 
Wolf  and  the  vulttire.  Faither  cu  they  passed  ax  deserttd  camps  of  the 
(lying  IlliiMis,  and  on  the  oj)po3it«  shore,  tiie  trac«e  of  •neampiiients  of  the 
pursiiiiii;  Iroquois.  They  reached  Fort  Cr^vacoiur  at  last,  to  find  it  mined 
and  ih  .-cit^d  ;  and  t!ioiij;h  the  vewel  on  the  stocks  was  not  destroyed,  its 
naila  and  spikes  had  been  drawn  out,  and  on  one  of  its  planks  were  inscribed 
the  Words  :  ''A')!/.-)  .•;')iniin-H  tons  oai/ra^f.f,  16i0."  The  dale  showed  plainly 
enougli  that  however  savage  the  dabtruycrs  had  boaa,  they  were  not,  at  any 
rate,   Indian  savages. 

I'll  I  suing  their  course  down  the  stream  of  the  Illinois,  the  little  band  in 
three  or  four  days  reached  ita  mouth  and  glideil  out  on  the  jilueid  waters  of 
the  hiuad  river.  La  Salle  was  ut  lust  on  the  long  dreatne(l  of  Mississippi. 
l!..t  the  present  load  of  anxiety  left  little  room  for  exultation.  On  an 
over-hanging  tree  he  hung  u  hieroglyphic  letter  for  Tonti,  shouhi  he  pass  that 
way,  representing  himself  and  his  men  in  their  canoes,  holding  the  pipe  of 
peace.  Ilia  com{ianions  ofl'ered  to  accompany  him  sliould  he  choose  to  go  on 
to  the  se.<i ;    but  he  wn'.jld  rsnt  abiiiv-it^r,  *-\\c-  nicn   he  li^sd  bft  nor  discontinue 
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his  search  for  Tonti.  On  tli-ir  way  bnrk.  pailillinp  by  ni^lit  as  well  as  h\ 
liay,  they  saw  tlie  jjreiit  comet  of  \<>^*K  (">m  wlii  h  Nc^t'ii  .L.-ca.  n'.l  tli' 
rt'mihir  revolutiim  tjf  coiiicta  round  tin-  sim.  I.iiS.illi'  iiiiliki-  tl,.'  -i.hiuirv 
(.!'  i\i  r-  .if  ihu  tiiiir,  iiotcJ  it,  not  willi  stiin  rslitioiis  driail,  hul  >ul!i  \<urv\y 
-<i«atitic  interest. 

Ascending  towards  Lake  Huron  by  a  difrereiit  bnituli  of  tli-  rivi-r,  tlie 
piity  I  aiiiti  upon  11  ni'ir  bark  cabin,  in  wliicii  Lii  Sal!i'-i  i|U!ck  -ye  .!:-i  <i\vre>i 
II  i)il  ol'  wood  eut  by  u  saw,  u  pr.'ot',  lie  thought,  of  its  ni'iil  o.eiii.ition  l>. 
Tonti  and   bis  parly. 

Througli  a  severe  anoustoiin  of  nineteen  days'  dnr.ition,  nceoinpuni'-l 
by  severe  cold,  tiie  wa\  laicrs  at  last  ninhed  Fort  Miiinii.-,  wliieli  bai  lieen 
r  stored  by  the  men  left  there,  in  addition  to  their  work  of  jire[i;iiini;  tind..  i 
f..i-  a  n.w  ve.s.--el  for  the  lake.  Here  La  .Salle  spent  tli.'  winter,  h^l:'^  plans 
tor  cohiiiizing  the  valhys  of  the  illmoia  and  tln'  Mi":--)!. pi,  and  lor  invilin.: 
the  Westeni  tribes  to  make  a  def  ii-ive  leigue  under  ilif  Fn  luh  I'ag,  whiih 
slionld  gradually  chanj^e  a  sa\:i;{e  battle-ground  into  u  civiiizol  Chrislian 
c  .inintmity.  It  was  Chaniplain's  old  scheme  under  new  conditions;  bu  a- 
iKjfore  it  had  no  stable  f()undati"ii.     M  first,  however,  he  won  over  a  n  r 

of  allies  from  the  Illinois  and  oilur  trii  es,  and  aHer  calling  a  ;;rand  eou  i! 
and  exhorting  them  to  become  "children  *{  the  Gre*t  King,"  he  set  out  m 
May,  IGSI,  to  revirit    Fort  Frontenac. 

At  Green  i?iv,  on  Lake  Michigan,  he  at  last  found  Tonti  with  llie  Friar 
Mendjr6.  After  many  stirring  adventures,  having  nobly  espou-ed  tin  (au  • 
of  the  friendly  Illinois,  and  acted  as  mediators  between  ihei.!  and  the 
Iroijuois,  lliey  had  safely  reached  this  point  on  their  way  home.  Kai-h  had 
n  uch  to  tell  ;  but  La  Suih's  tale  of  misfortune  was  told  with  s;ich  iheerfui 
calmness  that  the  friar  rej.'arded  with  astonishment  and  adiMiration  ids  firm 
front  under  calamity,  and  his  determination  to  pursue  his  aim,  when  "any 
cue  else  would  have  thrown  up  his  hand,  and  abandoned  the  enterprise." 

Paddling  their  canoes  a  thousand  miles  farther.  La  Salle  again  reacheil 
Fort  Frontenac,  where  he  bad  to  do  his  best  t»  retrieve  his  embarra.«ed 
alTairs.  He  went  to  Montreal  and  succeeded  in  getting  new  cre.lit  by  {.ariing 
W:  ';  some  •■•'  lii=  !;■:•■•••■■■-''■'<?-.     Tb.i'n  he  once  mrsre.  sst  nnt  'vitb.  a  band  of 
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ihirty  Fri'ticlirnfii  and  more  tliaii  a  hmulrc<l  Iiplians,  for  the  south- wi stem 
kvilderucas.  His  Iim1<ii  cano<«  out*  more  paMivl  sli.wly  uloii>5  Lake  Huron, 
and  were  btmched  iit  la.-t  on  a  gray  November  day,  at  Fort  MiainU.  Weakened 
l.y  the  desertion  of  some  of  Jiis  band  he  pursued  his  way  <lown  tlie  Misiswipj.i 
111  caiiotft,  lioMinK'  j»ca(rable  interviews  with  the  Iiidinii  tribi-a  en  tlie  shore, 
Mil  at  bust  on  the  sixtli  of  April,  liis  canoes  glided  down  llie  time  mouths  of 
t  .  Mi.-i.''is^ip[ii  and  out  on  the  slioreless  expanse  of  the  (Juif  of  Mixiio.  Hire 
.1  wiKKJun  column  was  prepared  bcariuK  the  arms  of  Fiance  ami  inscribed  with 
lie  words:  "  Lmis  Le  Orand,  Roy  de  France  d  de  Nararre  rfgne:  Lr.  Ncinitme 
\r,il,  IflSJ."  Then  in  presence  of  his  few  weatber-beatcn  I'r.  luhmen, 
111'  formally  took  possi  ssion  of  the  whole  country  souui  of  the  Alli^;banif8, 
im.kr  the  name  of  Lniii-iana,  for  the  Kin;;  of  Fraiu-f.  A  voll.y  "f  musk'  Iry 
and  the  chanlin;;  of  the  «rand  hytiin  of  t!i.-  I' ,,7/,r  /;•./;-■  «■.  !■  I.iat.d  this 
lidition  to  nrw  France,  uiiirh  made  it  the  nominal  i«o>.-.  .vior  of  marly  the 
\sln)le  Ninth  American  conlinent 

At  last,  then,  after  uitno4  incre.lible  toil  and  snir.  rin^,  I-n  S:>"o  had 
accomplished  this  part  of  his  scheme.  The  work  of  coloui,  ation  had  yet  to  be 
he^'un,  but  there  were  many  lions  in  the  way. 

As  the  expedition  made  iU  way  up  the  Missi-ii  pi,  contending  with 
famine  nr.d  hostile  Indians,  La  Salle  was  seized  with  a  dangen.us  illness 
which  detained  him  so  long  that  it  was  September  »)efore  he  joined  Tonti  at 
Michillimacinac.  Had  he  succeeded  in  buildini:  his  ves.-^el  for  the  de.<cent  he 
could  have  sailed  on  to  Franco  with  a  valuable  ear^^'o  of  buffalo  liides.  As  it 
was  now  too  late  to  go  to  France  for  the  money  he  needed,  he  and  Tonti 
proceeded  to  entrench  themselves  for  the  winter  near  the  Indian  town  on  a 
liigh  and  bold  rock  overlooking  the  Illinois  and  its  fertile  valley,  calling  his 
!iew  po«t  by  the  favorite  name  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  Round  its  woo.len  ramparts 
assembled,  for  protection  against  the  Iroquois,  some  twenty  thou'^and  Indians 
of  various  tribes,  inch:. ling  four  thousand  warriors.  Here  La  5^alle  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  one  of  his  last  .zh  ams  of  happiness,  rejoieing  in  this  earnest  of 
success,  and  seeing  in  ima-i:mlion,  a  great  and  prosperous  colony  growing  up 
10  iio.-*«s6  and  subdue  the  wi'deine?^. 
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But  in  nnlfr  to  maintain  his  iiifliienc*  over  tlie  Ii.tliiin«,  lii>  must  h.iv.- 
arum  to  •\>-\\\u\  tlicm  aiitJ  u^cxmU  tor  iii-TchiitKliw,  wiiioli  must  ut  |.r.-,-.,  iil  !..■ 
liroii;.'!i:  lixin  Canada.  Ho  knew  tlio  l.illfr.ima  of  his  cmini. -i,  but  in 
I'roiiltjiinc  he  hail  uti  invaUiable  friiiul.  But  now  a  new  Mow  foil  on  th»' 
ill-fated  l.a  S.ill.v  His  oncinios  had  ititri^;uod  fori  von  th.'  ivimII  of  i'mnt.  n;..- 
..11  the-  ^i<>n\i'\  ot'all.^'od  I'harjjca  M;,'uin-t  him.  Hi-  mi.,,  .-,,[•  wa.'^  htl.l.vic  ,1. 
hi  liurro,  a  weak  and  avaricious  old  ni.in,  who  soon  inadi  eoniinon  cau-ie  will, 
l.a  Salle's  eni  iniiM.  His  inisn  pn  si  iitations  naiind  l.ouis  liun-ilf  ai 
Kontuinhliau,  who  wa^  led  to  Ulieve  that  La  Sallu'a  discvv.  ry  «as  u.m  1.  -- 
and  his  enteri>rise  even  niisthievoui. 

While  Iji  Sallo  was  still  in  ha|>i»y  ignorance  at  Fort  St.  I.ouis,  tin 
C.vernor  cut  otF  his  suiijilies,  di  taiiied  hi.s  nietv-,  iij;ers,  and  evi  n  -ai,l  at  a 
...nference  with  the  Iroquois  who  were  being  urged  by  the  En>;li.-h  and  Dulih 
traders  to  altaek  Western  tribes,  that  they  were  welcome  to  jdund.  r  and  kill 
the  adventurous  discoverer.  This  malicious  persecution  culminated  in  tin 
(ioveinor's  seiiui^of  Fort  Frontenac,  on  pretense  that  soma  of  the  conditions 
of  the  unml  had  been  unfultilled.  The  threatened  invasion  of  the  Imiiuois 
which  spread  terror  through  the  region  oi  the  Illinois  did  not  taKC  [ilace,  but, 
with  the  Governor  hia  enemy,  La  Salle's  situation  was  intolerable;  and 
bidding  a  final  farewell,  aa  it  turned  out,  to  Fort  St.  Louis  and  to  Canada,  he 
-  tiled  on  his  last  voyage  to  France. 

In  Paris  his  friend.s  and  patrons  gained  him  access  to  Louis  the 
l"ourteenth,  and  in  a  private  audii  iico  he  unfolded  his  discoveries  and  his 
Teat  designs.  It  happened  opportunely  for  him,  that  France  was  then 
,lesiraus  of  checking  the  Spanish,  pretansions  to  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  as  his  proposals  exactly  fell  in  with  this  doire,  they 
i.)und  groat  favor  at  Court.  It  would  seem  as  if  La  Salle's  usually  cnlm 
judgment  had  been  blinded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  disturbed 
1)V  the  numberless  calamities  that  had  befallen  him,  for  part  of  the  scheme 
Submitted  to  the  king  was  a  proposal  to  lead  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand 
Indians  against  the  Spaniards  of  Mexico.  Thi.s  proposal  was  seri-i.-ly 
entertained  by  IjOUIS  the  Fourt  ;;th  a:i  1  hi.'^  minis'eis,  who  had  no  means  of 
kiK'wini  t':o  ,!iiVicuUie3  in  tbe  way. 
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La  f^allo  rocoiv.,1  nil  the  [I'lv.-T  he  a^ko'l  fnr,  ani^l  was  expertefl  to  {xrfortn 
•.vh:it  lie  ppiii.xrfi,  wliil.'  ih-  <}.jV(.TiH>r  wa-  nnlcn'I  to  iv.-ton'  nil  tlio 
l„,s-('s.siorm  sii  'Hiju-^'ly  <■■/'•■.!.  FmUT  vessels,  in,'?fail  nf  tlic  Ia-u  he  ha'l  a<]i&\ 
tor,  were  Lrivni  u,  |,a  .-■  \]\<-  for  his  vf>yni,'';  to  tlie  ninntli  t.f  ih''  Mi— is^ijud,  and 
:i  mimeroM'-  \  >Av  <if  soKIilis  a;..l  rolonists  for  iho  prop  o^d  colony  wa.- 
iir.i-Unvil  at   K<.  ■•,.  II  ■ 

In  Julv,  Ids  I,  li.-v  t!i  my  delavs,  th«  little  squiidrnn  set  sail.  Thi-^  opcMi- 
'he  la^t  and  mo-!  :  j  i  'ill  chapt.T  of  La  Salle'-;  tragic  career.  It  woiiM  .^eeiii 
as  if  the  Imj,' roiitiu  ,'  i  li'i'voii-:  sir  lin  hud  told  at  last,  even  on  hin  siron;:^ 
.solf-cdiilained  iiaHiiv  His  imperious  and  hau.;hty  manner  lui'l  always  been 
one  of  the  drawh  ic'.s  to  his  snccess,  hut  now  he  seemed  to  hceome  susjiicious 
and  varilhiiint,' as  well  as  e\ai;tinn;  and  iinj^aiienf.  Ileappeared  unable  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  to  the  course  before  siarting,  anH  there  were  unhappy 
l/iektr.ngs  between  h'ln  and  the  naval  coniniander  De  lieaujeu,  a  so-iu'u  hat 
ir,i-i'il)!c  old  seaman  tenarions  of  his  dignity,  u'hile  La  .Salh-  e()nld  not  i-ndun- 
a  divilid  command.  Mi-t'utuue  a.s  iLsual  seemed  to  pur-ne  him.  At  St 
Doiuini^o,  whore  they  halted,  ke  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness 
ag,:4ra\aiid  l.y  the  news  of  the  loss  of  one  of  his  smaller  vessels. 

When  tiir  .■xjifdiiion  reached  the  ^iulf  of  Mexico,  La  Salle  unhapiiily 
■ni^'d  the  p'a:it  where  the  Mis-;--i[ipi  hy  several  passages  tlows  into  the  Gulf. 
I'iieer;ain  as  to  the  jon-i'iide  of  the  river  he  pa-ssed  it  by  some  four  hundred 
,,ilesaiid  halt'!  iii-i.Md  on  the  shore  of  Mataeorda  Bay.  Here  he  landed  his 
^e'li,  ,uid  ihin!:iie4  he  had  reached  his  i^oal,  prepared  to  establish  the  colony. 
1>)  eoiiip'  ie  till'  tale  of  niisi' iriune  another  Tessel  wa.s  wrecked  on  a  reef  and 
.  ri'  h<vri  the  lar-.'  em,Hl,ip,  the    '•  Joly,"    being  out  of  supplies  was  obliged  to 

-  I'll  ;m:  y. 

\\' . -n    La  Salle  finally  discover©"!  his  mi -tike,  he  found  it  necessary  to 

Miu  a  temporirv  establishment  for  the  colonists  at    the  mouth  of  the  Texan 

liver  La\  lea,   where  the  colonizing  party  were   lodg  d   in  huts  and  hovels, 

while  many   of    them  fell  victims  to  dibea.se  and  death  under  the    burning 

iropica!  sun. 

In  the  following  t>-tober,  I^  Salle  with  hia  brother,  the  A.bb4  and  an 
11  ined  parly  set  out  iu  quast  gf  his,  "  I'jtUl  river,"    but  in  Haroh  b«  aud  his 
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men  retnmed  exbansteil,  after  fniitlc'^  \v:iii<li  rin;;s  and  advcn'Mri  s  wiih 
SMvage  tribes.  Tlii^;  vain  jouriuy  adHeJ  to  the  loss  of  his  last  w--]  thirw 
him  into  anothf-r  dan-' I.. u-i  illness.  Bnt  "ii  lii-  n-.-owry,  still  undauiitil  he 
ddtrmined  to  make  aimtlu'r  attempt  to  find  his  way  hi^'k  to  Canad.a  !iy  ilni 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinoi.s  to  pnxnn'  succour  for  the  ilf-iitute  Cdlo.  Ih' 

Btt  out  again  in  April,  1680,  with  about  twtMity  of  his  iniii  tittrd  ,,ut  in 
garments  patched  with  much  care,  or  borrowed  from  thos(  who  icuiiiii' d  in 
tlie  fort.  They  were  obliged,  howevi  r,  to  return  witlmut  other  i'  -ait  tlia:i  ihe 
exploring  of  a  magnilicent  country,  and  a  visit,  to  a  jciwerful  and  reniaikaMr 
tribe  of  Indians,  called  tb«  Cenis,  long  since  extinct 

La  '^alle's  colonists,  now  reduced  to  forty-fir*,  had  grown  hcai-t.-iik  and 
iiaiatiii^f  of  their  long  axil*  and  imprisonment  in  the  little  palisa.kd 
V!i;a_'e  and  the  only  tiope  of  deiivi  rauce  lay  in  another  attempt  to  pn^  ure 
aid  from  Canada.  But  again  La  .Salle  waa  prostrated  by  illnes.s — doubt Irss 
the  outcome  of  th«  many  heart-breaks  of  his  life.  A«  soon  as  his  !stren;,fth 
was  restored,  howeyer,  h«  prepared  onc«  more  to  tarn  his  stcjis  northward. 
Willi  about  half  of  tlie  BurTivors — some  twenty-tive  mfn — La  tialle  for  the 
la-t  time  left  the  fort,  after  a  solemn,  religious  eervice,  and  a  sad  and 
aileetionate  farewell  of  the  little  party  left  behind. 

La  Salle  had  long  endured  undaunted  "the  slings  and  arrows  of 
outiag.ous  fortune^"  One  other,  which  released  him  from  all,  waa  in  .store 
for  him. 

The  career  of  heroic  perseverance,  whi'h  neither  savage  nature,  nor 
illness,  nor  Indian  barbarians,  nor  the  persecution  of  bitti-r  .n.jmies  had  bi.  n 
able  to  turn  aside,  was  to  be  prematurely  cut  short  by  a  wretched  (juarn  1 
among  his  own  followers.  In  Mareli,  as  he  and  his  parly  w.  re  eneampcl  in 
the  northern  part  of  Texas,  a  few  of  his  men  set  out  on  a  hunting  e.Ko,  litlon. 
A  dispute  arising  about  t'le  division  of  the  game,  three  of  the  men  were 
murdered  by  the  rest,  who  then  saw  no  chance  of  safety  from  punishment 
except  by  the  death  of  their  brave  leader. 

On  March  19,  1037,  Ij«  Sulle,  uneasy  at  the  long  absence  of  the  hunters, 
set  out  in  search  of  them.  As  he  walked  on  with  Friar  1)  .nay  tliraigh  ilie 
Texan  wilderness,  the  spiritual  world  semied  to  be  uppi  iiiio.-i  in  liis  tlioughts. 
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"AH  the  Wftv,"  wrote  the  friar,  "he  Fr"1<e  to  me  of  nothing  but  matters  of 
piety,  crac'i;  an<l  pn.k-fmation,  eiilarfiin-  on  the  debt  he  owed  to  God,  who 
had" saved  liim  from  so  many  perils  .luring  more  than  twenty  years  of  travil 
in  America."  Su.Mcnly  he  fioernnd  flVPfvhelmed  by  a  profound  and 
unam.u.ital.le  sadness.  Recovering  from  this  his  keen  eye  noticed  two  ea^'lcs 
circling  in  Hie  air  as  if  attracted  by  some  carca.S3.  He  fired  h'--  gun  us  a 
signal^to  any  of  his  men  within  hearing,  and  imme.liately  after  one  of  t!,o 
CHispira'ors  appeared  and  answered  his  inquires  with  ostentatious  insolence. 
Laf^alle  r.lmkr,!  him  and  unconsciously  drew  near  an  ambuscade  from  whirh 
a  traitor  called  Duhaut,  tired  on  him  and  the  dauntless  leaucr  fell<lead. 
Thus  by  the  bullet  of  a  treachenius  assassin,  was  closed  the  tragic  career  of 
one  of  tlie  most  heroic  spirits  of  a  henae  age,  who  against  all  odds,  had  pursued 
for  twenty  years  an  object  that  seemed  ever  destined  to  elude  him  just  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  achieving  success.  The  recital  would  seem  almost  too  sad 
hut  for  the  light  of  heroic  endurance  that  shines  upon  his  story. 

The  assassin  Duhaut,  by  a  righteous  retrihution  ?oon  after  met  a  similar 
death.  La  ►Salle's  companions  at  leii-th  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to 
the  faithful  Tonti,  who  still  occupied  the  rock  of  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois. 

The  brave  and  generous  Tonti,  as  chivalrous  as  La  Salle  himself,  full  of 
grief  for  his  leader,  made  an  ineff.ctual  attempt  to  rescue  the  wretched 
survivor.s  of  the  colony  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  who  eventually  fell  victims  to  a 
murdering  baii.l  of  Indians  in  the  total  absence  of  succour  which  the 
"Magniticcnt"    Louis  could  so  easily  have  afforded  to  those  ill-fated  victims 

of  his  ambition. 

Fort  iM-ontonac  figured  repeatedly  in  the  troublous  times  which  were  now 
hanging  over  New  France,  and  was  the  scene  of  an  infamous  act  of  treachery 
by  the  Governor  De  Denouville,  which  provoked  thd  terrible  massacre  of 

Laehine. 

La  Salle  fell  in  the  midst  of  unfulfilled  designs,  but,  where  he  had  gone 
before,  others  were  to  follow  and  reap  the  result  of  his  labors.  Some  twenty 
years  later  under  happier  auspices  Lc  Moyne  d'Iberville  founded  the  present 
State  of  I/Juisiana,  which  still  stands  in  its  largely  French  character,  a 
monument  to  the  heroism  and  devoiion  of  its  first  Fr«aeh  explorers. 
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Fronteniir  tlic  Mftrt  ConspTcnoiis  Figure  in  the  Histoiy  of  Nfw  TTtnre—Of  a  N'n'.tr  Ba«qur 
Familv— A  Suldirr  at  I'ifleeii— Marriv  Amie  de  la  Graiijji  ■rnaiiuii— At  \.\n-  Suxf  of 
Catidia  Apijointed  Governor  and  LieuitiiantGrnFral  of  New  l-'rance— lloi.ts  lo  Build  a 
Great  Iiini)ire  on  the  Banks  of  the  St.  I.awrmce— Makes  Radical  Changes  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  yiichec  and  Canada— Censured  by  the  Hume  Government  for  Introducing 
Changes- His  Quarrel*  with  the  Intiiidant  and  the  Clergy— A  l-'riend  of  La  Salle'»--Hi^ 
Quarrelsome  Nature  Forces  the  King  to  Recall  Him— The  Marquis  de  Den..nville  Lays 
Waste  the  Country  of  tke  Senecas— The  Iroquois  Retaliate  with  the  M  issai  rf  of 
Lachine— Krontenac  Sent  to  Canada  to  Save  the  Colony— Plan*  the  Conr|ue>t  of  New 
England— Three  War  Parties  Sent  by  Him  Against  the  English  Settlers— Their  Succes, 
Gives  New  Life  to  New  Prance  -New  England  Plans  the  Invasion  of  Cana<la— The 
Expedition  Against  Montreal  a  Failure— Sir  William  Phip*  Lays  Siege  to  Qnel.fc— 
Frontenac'i  Vigoroua  Resistance— Phip*'  Fleet  Hopelessly  Defeated— The  People  of 
Quebec  Do  Honor  to  Frontenac— Rewarded  by  the  French  King— Plana  to  Drive  the 
English  from  North  America — Sends  an  Expedition  Against  the  Mohawlcs— It»  Success 
Gains  the  Confidence  of  the  Western  Indians— Personally  Leads  an  Expedition  Against 
the  Iroquois— Returns  to  Quebec— Old  Quarrels  Renewed— Death  of  Frontenac,  November 
•8,  i69ii— Uourucd  b^  All  Classes  in  tiw  Colon;- Character  of  gionUnmi, 


OF  all  the  (governors  of  New  France,  Louis  de  Buade,  Count  de  Frontenac, 
stands  out  on  the  pages  of  history  as  the  most  conspicuous  tigu-e. 
He  had  a  strangely  mixed  character;  h«  was  arrogant,  over-l)earing, 
tyrannical  and  yet  possessed  of  such  force,  and  ererjry,  and  wisdom  that  he 
did  more  than  any  other  man  during  the  time  of  French  occupation  in 
America  to  estahiish  French  rule  on  a  firm  basis.  He  came  to  Canada  at  a 
critical  time  in  her  history ;  a  time  when  on  the  one  hand  a  spairse 
population  settled  along  the  St.  Lawrence  was  in  danger  of  anniiiilation  from 
i.lie  savage  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  when  the  struggle  which  was 
ultimately  to  end  in  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  British  was  in  its  initial 
stages.  He  managed  to  avert  the  danger  from  the  Iroquuis  and  to  postpone 
for  many  years  the  loss  of  New  France.  It  was  his  striking  and  magnetic 
pwMnality  that  enabled  him  to  face  the  dithcult  iiituatiuQ  he   fouiui   in 
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;,ll   it'   li.''   i'liM.^li  tni";i-  ndlM    liiivt;  ^lU■^^•(■.ll■'!    ill 

iii!!-    |!..-    citv      CtrMi,,!/    Fp  ir.ii;ic    w.r.M    iicwr    li:ive    allowid   »iis 
t,,  ;■,,,.  i„  a  ^.•■■h<-\  hVAW  V'r  K.\.-.ai<  r,,.nt..>-in;^  \V-l:''s  l-.v.>. 

,,■:-  !.r,.',,Tiior  w:,^  all  iiri>l  ■' rat  of  an  an.:,  iit  ai:.l  n<'l.l.^ 
11;^  I'lt'.i.r  lir!l  a  l.i-h  i.osiliMii  at  thr  r,,uit  <>(  I/'Ui.s  Mil, 
an.!  ti„  kinu  --aiii.'  Kr-ntM.i.'s  j;...i-,.;!..T  ni.^i  l,a,l  him  .-livi-t,,,..!  Lonis 
;i:\r  lii;n-!l.  l"r-'i,  !i--^  ■  'i'-l  vcn--^  vt.iiii;,'  Fi-nNnai'  -li-.-.v.  .1  a  ]':'.-':r>n  f..r 
ti,.'  lifr  of  a  •..:,/,.  r,  ■:'..]  at  tln'  :.:'■  "f  tlTi.  -i.  was  !='  nt  to  the  .«.  at  of  war  in 
II,,'l:,;;'l  to  VIA,:  tii.or  i;.o  I'liuTof  On.ti^e.  He  saw  uwrh  li-hlin-  an-! 
brfun-  liiri  tnri;iy-;h:vl  year  ha.l  .li-M.-uishrd  him-vlf  in  »  nuinher  of 
hi.tilcs  aii'l  -i.-'.-i.  li-  Sfivii-  wort.-  appriiia,.  ■!  oy  his  kir.^,  niy^,  v,M"n 
tw.-nty-t!,nc  yrur.-<  oM,  hr  was  ni  kI-  a  .■o!,,nel  in  tho  rouiinentof  Norinaihly. 
He  coiiniiu.MJ  in  the  HcM  atni  w:,.^  s.v.inl  tuie.  woun.lod  and  in  one 
,.i,-m;..  iiieiit  ha.l  an  nnu  hrokem.  When  he  was  twenty-six  yoara  old  he  was 
vZ>'(i  to  th.^  rank  of  Marshal  de  Camp  (bri-adier-general).  He  does  not 
se .m  to  have  seen  n.'.r'ii  active  service  atter  attaiiiinfr  this  high  military 
ra-il:.  hut  M'u-uvd  to  Fuis  wlu::v  he  onjoy.d  a  season  of  peace  and  spent  iiia 
t;iii'-  ii.  eiitfitaining  and  he-inj;  eiilntaini'd. 

It  was  durinw  this  time  ef  peace  that  Frontcnac  met  Anne  de  la 
Grati-i -Trianon,  the  beantifnl  daujihter  of  one  t^ieur  de  >;euviUe.  He  f>ll 
p,-.i<,nairly  in  love  with  this  girl,  and,  after  a  romantic  courtship,  which  was 
,.pjM,-v.l  hy  tlu>  failierand  friends  of  his  fiancee,  they  were  married  in  U'.IS. 
From  the  1-  -imnii',',  the  marriaj^e  seems  to  have  been  an  unhappy  one.  It 
c.ul.l  hardly  have  been  otherwise;  they  were  both  strong  clmractori^  nn.l 
l-r,,ntiua''s-",verl.carinK  manner  and  pa-i.r.ate  bursts  of  temper  could  uot 
fail  to  make  a  «.■   lan  of  character  and  intellect  unhappy. 

For  twenty  years  but  little  is  known  of  the  lile  of  Frontennc.  Dnrinj; 
th.-c  v(ar>  ho  (■nicrlaiiied  cxtravairantly,  and  on  a  small  income  end.  avoid  to 
Icorp  pace  with  the  most  fashionaMe  grandeea  of  Paria  In  1G«9,  Venetian 
and)a8.sador8  came  to  the  court  of  France  asking  aid  against  the  Turks.  For 
several  years  the  Turks  had  been  attacking  Candia  in  overwlielining  numbers, 
and  the  Venetians  f^lt   that   wilhoi-t  the  s^d  of  Fnuioe  it  would  soon  fall- 
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They  r€..ir.e«ttM  forces,  and  liki-.vise  tl.at  a  French  officer  :4k.u1.1  be  placed  in 
coinnian.l  of  the  troops  operating  ngainst  the  Turks.  TJ.e  task  of  conducti.i- 
these  operatiun-  would  need  Loth  courage  an.l  energy,  and  it  speaks  well  f.-r 
Kroiilenac  that  he  was  chosen  for  this  important  command.  C'andia  fell,  but 
«o  ably  did  Fn.iitenac  cnduct  the  campaign  that  lustre  was  added  to  his 
name,  and  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  sol.liers  of  his  tii-ie. 

Tliree  years  after  his  return  from  the  Candia  expedition  he  was 
api.ointed  Governor  and  Lieutenant-General  for  the  king  in  the  colony  of 
New  France.  According  to  writers  of  the  period,  his  extravagance  had  left 
him  d,  epiy  in  debt  an<l  bis  domestic  life  was  intensely  unhappy.  It  was 
said  that  the  king  gave  him  this  appointment  "  to  deliver  him  from  his  wife 
«nd  alford  him  some  means  of  living."  This  can  hardly  be  true,  for 
although  Frontenac  and  his  wife  were  not  congenial  compani.-i.s,  during  the 
whole  course  of  their  lives  they  seem  to  have  ha<l  much  respect  for  each 
other,  and  while  he  was  in  the  wilderne-ss  of  Canada  Madame  Frontenac  was 
his  most  active  partizan  in  the  court  of  France  and  looked  keenly  after  his 

interests. 

Frontenac  was  not  a  young  man  when  he  s-t  out  for  Canada.  He  had 
reached  his  fifty-second  year,  but  was  still  youthful,  fiercely  passionate  and 
posses.sed  of  a  stubborn  will.  He  was  a  courtier,  and  it  seems  strange  that  such 
a  man  should  have  l)een  sent  to  rule  over  ihe  vast  wiUlernesses  of  Canada ; 
but  Frontenac  was  able  to  conform  to  bis  envirotiment,  and  indeed  from  the 
moment  he  .saw  the  shores  of  Canada  he  Ined  the  country.  The  vast  River 
.St.  Lawrence  with  its  thicklv  -vooded  banks  attracted  his  eye,  and  when  he 
reached  the  lofty  rock  of  Qurb  c  a  second  Gibraltar,  he  held  it  as  a  fitting 
place  to  be  the  capital  of  a  great  empire  and  resolved  within  himself  to 
firmly  ba.se  such  an  empire. 

As  soon  as  he  landed  in  Quebec  he  at  once  began  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  the  colony.  He  did  not  wait  for  reports  with  regard  to  the 
country  from  the  ofEcials  under  bim,  but  examined  for  himself  every  detail 
of  the  government,  and  anxiously  in-pured  from  all  classes  as  to  the  needs  of 
Canada.  He  conversed  with  traders,  with  hunters,  with  fishermen,  and  was 
soon  thoroaghly  fcmiliar  with  the  land  he  had  coma  to  gcvem.  One  of  his 
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first  acta  was  to  convoke  a  rouncil  tt  Quebec  and  afiiniiii-ter  the  oath  of 
allegiaiioe.  He  hud  liis  own  idiaH  as  to  how  Canadii  should  be  governed. 
The  three  orders  of  the  State  no  longer  asscmbUtl  in  France,  but  Fmntenac 
thought  that  some  siicli  form  of  government  niii^ht  bo  adopted  with 
advantiige  in  (  ana(hi  and  ho  determined  to  establisli  these  orders  iu  the  New 
World.  The  Jesuits  and  Seminary  priesta  formed  the  first  onler,  a  few  nobles 
and  several  odieers  .served  for  the  second,  and  the  menhanLs  and  citizens 
for  the  third.  It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and 
the  commons  were  to  have  a  voice  in  the  ruling  of  Canada.  He  formed 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  magistrates  into  a  distinct  body. 
When  everything  was  ready  for  his  new  foim  of  government  the  Jesuits 
lent  him  their  church,  and  in  it,  on  the  23rd  of  October,  the  three 
estates  were  convoked  with  suitable  pomp  and  splendor.  On  this  occasion 
FrontiMiac  delivered  a  paternal  and  eloiiuent  addres.-,  to  his  children,  for  such 
he  already  began  to  consider  the  people  oi  Canada,  and  after  administering 
the  oath  of  allegiance  the  assembly  was  dismissed. 

Quebec  was  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  eolony,  and  in  Frontenac's 
opinion  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  firm  municipal  government  in  the  town. 
He  proposed  to  establi.sh  one  on  the  model  of  some  of  the  French  cities  of 
his  time.  H3  ordered  the  public  election  of  three  alderman,  of  whom  the 
senior  should  act  as  mayor ;  having  done  this  he  proposed  with  the  assistance 
of  the  chief  citizens  to  draw  up  a  body  of  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  x)wn.  He  went  a  step  f  irther  in  the  direction  of  popular  government; 
he  ordained  that  a  meeting  should  be  held  every  six  months  for  the 
disi'u.ssion  of  public  que.'stions.  Popular  governmeut  was  a  thing  frowned 
iipon  by  the  king  of  France,  and  some  of  the  leading  officials  recognized  that 
Frontenac's  aetion  would  prove  ofifensive  to  the  French  court.  Talon,  the 
Ttitendant,  refused  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  when  Colbert,  the  great 
Minister,  heard  of  Frontenac's  action  he  wameil  him  against  papular 
government,  and  pointed  out  that  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  had  not 
been  permitted  for  many  years  in  France ;  and  in  a  dipliMiatio  way  and  with 
mild  censure,  forbade  him  to  establish  popular  govciuuioul. 
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From  tlie  beginning  of  liis  rule  i'rontenac  had  a  succession  of  qnnrrds 
witli  tho  leading  men  in  the  colony.  IIu  was  a  man,  by  lulitiro,  truvt'l  and 
experience,  far  superior  to  bis  cnnfederates,  and  be  was  iinpationt  of  their 
opiiosition  to  his  wishes.  He  was  on  the  eve  of  a  quarrel  with  'I'nion  when 
the  Iiittndant  was  recalled  to  I'Vance.  However,  he  niiiiia^;t'd  to  become 
end)roiled  with  the  clergy  at  a  very  early  date  in  his  rule  and  began  that 
antagonism  to  the  Jesuits  which  ended  only  with  his  death.  Ho  took  a  lively 
intt-rcst  in  the  Indians,  and  put  forth  every  etlbrt  to  civili/.o  tliein.  He  had 
a  genuine  afT'Ction  for  the  rtd  men,  and  this  afloctiun  wa.-^  ri.t\irned  ;  he  called 
them  childrLU  and  they  looked  up  to  hiui  as  a  fatlur.  His  motives  in 
treating  the  Indians  generously  were  not  altogithtr  unmixi  d,  as  he  was,  like 
all  other  men  in  the  colony,  intcri-tod  in  the  fur-trade.  Tiie  r!ir'_'y  were  n<>t 
above  trade,  and  Frcmteiiac  bitterly  complained  tliat  the  Jesuits  tliuught  more 
of  "be  .ver-skins  than  of  sou!.'^." 

It  was  during  his  first  term  that  he  was  attractid  toward^  I.a  Salle  and 
it  was  due  to  Frontenac's  admiration  for  tliat  ilauntlc-s  di-ccivt  ri-r  that  tin; 
great  West  and  the  Mississippi  became  known  t"  thi'  wi.rid,  Thf  nioimpuly 
granted  La  Salle,  as  has  already  been  seen  in  tliat  ii.-iinguidu'd  di.'^covcrer's 
life,  embroiled  Froutenac  with  I  irrot,  the  Cinvt  iiMr  of  Mcintre.i!,  and  the 
priests  of  that  community.  The  quarri  1  w.;s  a  i  iiii-r  one,  and  echoes  of  it 
reached  the  court  at  France,  but  the  king  and  his  tniiiister  showed 
marvellous  forbearance  with  Froutenac. 

They  took  mca.sures,  however,  to  curl)  his  power.  Up  to  this  time  the 
appointment  and  removal  of  councillors  had  n-slt<l,  in  the  absence  of  the 
bishop,  solely  with  the  Governor.  It  was  now  ord.iincd  that  the  councillors 
should  be  appointed  by  the  king  himself,  and  this  naturally  served  as  a 
check  on  Froutenac. 

After  the  recall  of  the  Intendant  Talon,  Frontcnic  for  a  time  ruled 
alone,  but  Bishop  Laval  and  another  Intendant,  Du-  'k  .-:.eau,  arrived  in  New 
B'rance.  Bishop  Laval  was  as  little  onpablo  of  bearing  opposition  to  his 
wishes  as  was  Frontenac.  He  had  quarreled  witii  all  the  previous  governors 
under  whom  ho  had  served,  and  was  not  long  in  the  country  before  he  was 
at  daggers-drawn  with  the  ni  w  guVLiiior.     Ills  ^  :.    ,u!    .-.a:  a  rig!:teou5  one; 
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Froiitoiiac,   for   gain,  wm   intoicsted    in   the    tnvlo   in  brandy,  and   to  this 

nefurious  IjUsinc.-.-i  Lavul  would  1.  n.l  no  counliiiance. 

Knmtcnac  <iuiirrcli(|,  t(M),  with  the  InU n  hint  al-out  tlie  lionors  and 
precMlMice  at  clnuuh  an.!  in  rdi-iniis  .■.iviii.ii.i.  .>.  I'.ittfr  hitcM  J.^^s^•<^ 
l..'t\vi.  11  tiie  colony  nii>l  ol<l  Fnincf,  iimi  in  >lut'  tinu-  tin  s"  iiuarnl.-'  wne 
Kfltlcd  only  to  i^'ive  way  to  others.  Fr'H-'iiae  \v;is  warne.l  to  he  ear. ml.  hut 
ho  could  brook  no  opixi^ition,  and  hanished  without  just  eaUM-  two 
poiineillors,  Villeray  and  Tilly,  and  the  at lorney -general,  Auteuil,  iVom 
Quebec.  Tiiis  was  too  much  for  the  kin;:,  and  li.'  wrote  an  angry  letter  to  hi- 
governor  saying  that,  but  for  the  plLa.ling  ■■f  Frontenac'&  friends  and  the 
a.s.'^urance  tlmt  he  wouhl  act  with  more  mod. ration  in  the  future,  and  n.vtr 
•i.'ain  fall  into  like  oU'ence,  he  would  have  recalle.l  hini.  Colbert  wr.jte  him 
with  e(iual  severity. 

Frontenac,  howeTer,  could  not  keep  out  of  quarrels  and  he  was  80(^n  in 

the  niid.st  of  one  brought  on  by  the  fur-trade  m  wlTudi  he  was  int.  r.  -tid. 

Duehcsneau  was  at  the  head  of  one  fa.tion  iu  tin;  c.untry  and   the  (lovcrnor 

at  the  head  of  another.     The  whole  colony  took  sides  and  letters  deii..unring 

Frontenac    and    Duche.sneau    reached    the    Mini-ier.     Duche-^neau   biti.  rly 

accused   Frontenac  of  using  his  office  for  his  own  aggrandi.<enient  and  of 

abusing  the  great  trust  the  king  had  contided  in  hiiu.     Frontenac  on  the 

other  hand  accused  Duchesueau  of  insuhordinaiion  and  falsehood.     So  three 

was  this  j)arty-(iuarrel  that  blows  were  ;,'iven  and  on  several  occasions  swords 

were  drawn  in  tln'  .streets  of  Quebec.     It  ;,'ot  to  such  a  pitch  that,  at  length, 

the  king  dindi.l  to  recall  both  Frontenac  and  Duehcsneau.     He  coul.l  not 

have   done    oth.i  wise  ;    and    yet    it    was    a   sad    day   for   the    colony    when 

Frontenac  s.iil.d  iioin  Quebec.     He  had   IxL'un  the  work  of  recon.iling  the 

Indians  and  li.nl  done  much  to  win  the  wav.  ring  ones  to  the  French.    P.y  ins 

nni.ival  th.   i:.H>d  work  he  had  initiate.l  was  lost,  and  the  colony  was  U)  pass 

thi-uugh  a  bloody  trial,  but  in  the  hour  of  supreme  need  Frontenac  waa  to 

return  to  save  it. 

When  Frontenac  was  recalled  to  France  an  Indian  war  waa  threatening 
the  colony  and  La  Barre,  the  new  g.n-ernor,  a  soldier  inexperienced  in  the 
warfare  of  America,  was  not  the  maii   to  c-oih*  wiili  tlie  ailualton.     At  Miis 
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tim«,  the  Enpli^h  of  Now  York  w,  ns  in  thn  ii.tprriit-  of  iTn<\^.  stirrinR  up  the 
In.lili.s  nRMinst   the   Fr-noh.      lii   Harro  .letenni.u-l   to  in.r.  h   a-uin^t  the 
InviuoiH  ami  inu.le  ,.r.  imratiuMH  f-r  the   ■av.u.ion  of  their  ......mIiv.     I»  \Mi. 

h..  h  n  Moiilreal  an<l  with  a  .-nnM.!.  rul.lo  Uv\y  of  i.umi  a.lvaiH-.-l  ua  far  aa 
K„rt  Frontei.ac;  here,  ho  patih.d  up  a  truce  with  the  Ir.«,UHis  whi.h  w.tf  in 
iiu  way  a  crwlit  to  France.  Ue  was  a  failure ;  the  govcrniueal  rtci^miwd  it 
and  recHllfd  him. 

Tho  Marquis  do  Dcnonville  wnn  the  next  governor.     He  fnun.i  that  the 

truce  made  by   Ia  Bnrr.^   with   th..   Irn,,u,.i9  had  in   no  way  ult.rtd   thiir 

attitude  towardi  the   cjlony ;    they    «lill    were    thnnteninR   war   and    w.  re 

backe.l  up  by  the    EnK!i.«h.     D.^nonvilie   determined    to   march    into    ih.ir 

countrj'  an.l  to  punish  thorn  in  surh  a  way  that  they  would  no  ion>;.r  he  a 

menace  to  New  France.     Scanely  had  he  taken  oTer  the  r.ins  of  Rnv.rnment 

when  he  acted  in  a  most  treacherous  manner  toward  the  Indians,  and  it  waa 

largely    due    to    thia    treachery   that    the    colony     was    threat.ne<l    with 

annihilation.     He  collected  lar^e  forces  and  advanoed  into  the  country  of  the 

Senecaa.     The  Indians  wer;  unaMe  to  cope  with  hie  army  and  fled  before 

him.     Their  villages  were  burn.-d  and  their  crops  and  hidden  stores  of  Kmin 

dertroyed ;   he,  however,  suicced. d  in  kilhng  or  capturing  but  few  of  the 

■aTagea.     His  work  done  ho  returned  to  Montreal  leaving  a  legacy  of  hate  in 

the   hearts  of  the  Iro«iuoi8  against  the  French  which   was  to  end  in  the 

maasacreof  Lachine.     In  lOoi),  th«.  Iro<iuoiB  were  i"  a  position  to  retaliaU 

for  Denonvillo's  invasion,  and  witli  a  strong  force  of  exiMrieiiced    warrion 

they   invaded    Canada.      They    fell    upon   the   settlement  at    Lachine   and 

massacred   m?n,  women  and  chil<lren.     For  three  weeks  they  rem.iini.l  in 

the    vicinity    of    Montreal    burning,    pillaging   and    munkring,   an<l   then 

returnetl  to  their  own  country  leaving  the  colony  in  a  weak  and  helpless 

condition. 

Meanwhile  Frontenac  was  at  the  court  of  France,  out  of  favor  and  with 
an  em[>ty  purse.  The  king,  however,  was  changing  towards  him  ;  the  weak 
administrations  of  La  Barre  and  Denonville  made  him  realize  that  a  mi.stake 
had  been  made  when  Frontenac  was  recalled.  With  all  his  faulta,  with  all 
bia  sluUboroBeBB,  be  was  the  only  man  apparestlj  capahk  ef  graj^ing  with 
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thf.  r;ui;ui;:.n  ^i) mil i' HI.  an.l  ovon  1"  f  .re  the  nou-  of  t!.o   Imnuuis  invasion  of 
(•.,:.,„l.i   l,:,,i    p,..li.'.l     Viuwr.    U,..    kiim   lui'l    iv^Mlvod   to   r.-t..,v    l.iiu    to    ih.- 


;4oVrl-||i'r-;.,l.    ol'    liir 
.1,- 
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^.t.-hi-\(  i;.- I,,.  w;i<  ^lill  strong' aii-l  a-tivc  an<l  fcnrl.-ly  utph  ri...,k  t!,.- 
;  ,-1,  :,i!,4t.  .1  him.  (  >n  hi-  ai.pumlio.-nt  li..'  v.Hit  to  U-cluHe  ul,.  iv  two  >l,;p- 
<.l   t!,c  l;..va!  Navy  uwaii.'l  liim  ami  sailfil  for  (.iiiolnc. 

On  ti..'  V.  y;.^u  out  his  iniial  was  husy   i-laTiniiiR  ii  caiiipai-n   a-:aiiist   thr 
lih.jhsh;    th.y    w,  V    Iho    prii.a'   .•au<i'   of    tli(3   evils   that   iuol    hrlali.n    Now 
l.-,;i,„r   a,.a    iio   .KtiTnuia  ■!,   if   {.o-^ihhs   to   separate   the   huVuxm  fioin   the 
li:,J;sV.  a;i.!   thus  pave   the  way   f<ir  tlic  conouest  of  New    Kn-laml   by  tlie 
;v  -.ch.     W  lu'ii  he  reaehe.l  (^uehec   the  Country    was  still  terrorize,]   by   the 
.ful  now-  of  l!ie  I.aehiue  inas-icre  aial  the  inhabitants  hai!e<l  their  ol.l 
i.o.,rn..r  as  ihoir  dolivorer.     All  the  eiti/.ens  turned  out  to  meet  him  and  be 
was  eonduetod   tlirou<,'h  the  cily   with  ponij.  and  display,  but  there  was   no 
time  to  <iolav  ;    tl;';  upper  country  needed   him  and  he  made  ha-te  to  reach 
Montnal.     Here   the  iidiabitants  were  in  an  abject  condition  tnd  the  late 
Governor  IVnonville  was  as  terrified  as  the  rest.     Frontenac  proceeded  to 
Laehinoand  saw  the  awful  .1. -o'latiou  made  by   the   Irofpiois   butchers,  an<l 
hie  l^.art  was  tilKd  with  an-er  Mj,'ainst  those  who  had  incited  them  to  invade 
Caind-       lie    learned    that    Denonville   had  ordered   Fort   Fn.ntenac  to  be 
destrov.-d.      He  was  anxious  to  save  his  old    fort   and  smt   counterinaiidinLr 
order-,  bu>  before  ihey  arrived  the  place  had  been  partially  blown  up  uad 

■  a■^(■rted. 

Hi-  (.resence  workod  a  mnrvellous  change  in  the  situation;  the  people 
took  heaM  and  the  Indian  aUies  who  had  been  holding  aloof  prepared  to  join 
forces  with  the  French  now  that  Frontenac  was  once  more  in  authority.  He 
saw  that  to  -ain  tie  full  coididence  of  the  Western  Indians  it  wt:uld  be 
necessary  to  por!,.nM  a  d>e.l  that  would  re-.stablish  respect  for  the  soldiers  of 
I'raiue,  and  he  wa-  n-A  lonix  in  hitting  upon  a  plan  that  would  at  once  cause 
-uil'ering  to  lh<    Fn-lish  and  win  the  respect  of  the  In<lian  allies. 

Knowing  that  the  English  would  suppose  that  tlie  great  barrier  of 
snownlrifts  and  ice  bound  rivers  raised  by  the  winter  storms  between 
theuMxdvos  an<i  the  French  gave  them  comparative  safety  he  determined  to 
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take  them  by  snv[<vUo.  For  this  puriHwe  hecalle.l  t..>,'ether  his  best  marksmen 
aii.l  tritMl  soMi.  r.  a-.vl  i.Luiu.mI  with  sumo  of  the  frii-uJly  In.liuns  a  threefohl 
invasi'iii  on  thi  aiisu.-j'i 'iin;,'  fv)e. 

Fronteiuu'  jtriuilicl  i,o  .1.  hiy  in  f^'cttinR  up  the  parties  wliich  were  to 
work  such  havuc  oi,  Im-  'U,m\<  ■  uvl  at  once  h,.;:an  at  Montreal,  Throe  Itlvrr.s 
an.!  Quebec  to  .hi  ih.n  out  It  tl.ir  winter  march.  Tiuit  mustore.l  at 
Montreal  was  the  llrst  roa  v  a-.i  at  on,.'  H.arted  for  the  South.  They  lia-l  a 
t.  n-ihle  march  and  tlio  i.  .  •.:■•  aim.-,  rxh^u-tcl  when  thry  rrarhed  the 
Mohawk  Kiveron  who-.,  hanks  S.ii.n. .  taly  wa-  huilt,  but  the  si-ht  of  this 
tov.-n  cheered  their  drooping-  spirits,  and  at  mi.lni-ht,  whm  tlio  inliMhitant  — 
honest  Dutch  people  un.u-r  Ki.-lish  ruh— wl...  ha.l  h.vn  f.astin-  .hirin-  the 
.lay  were  fa.<  asleep,  the  Indians  and  coureurs  'U  l>nis  fell  upon  tli-in,  and 
span  d  no  one  from  the  grey-haire.l  jjran.Uire  to  the  h  d)e  nestlin;r  at  th.-  breast. 
M  la.4  their  leaders  command..!  tiioin  to  cease,  hiit  not  b.f.)ro  d.ath  and 
.1.  solalion  had  visited  every  house.  This  wur-iwrly  then  succes^luUy  b.  at  a 
retreat  to  Montreal. 

The  second  war-party  left  Three  Rivers  about  the  end  of  Jaimary  with 

the   intention    of   aU;,.kii.-  Sahnon    Falls,  a  small  settlemmt  on    the    line 

separating    New    Hampshire  from    Maine.     Whon  the  place  was  rea.h..!  a 

nn.lnight  attack  was  made.     The  town  was  uuLuard.  d  and   the    French   had 

no  opp..sition  in  their  work  of  d,  ath  an.l  plunder.     .\  few  of  the  itd.ahifants 

escaped  and  a  large  party  of  Englishmen  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  retn  aling 

onemv,  but  .lue  to  the  heroism  .)f  IlerL,-!,  th..  Fr.'ach  lea.ler,  they  were  unable 

to  dest'r..y  or  capture  the  marauding  ban.l.      riic  third  war-party  set  out  from 

Quebec  and  leisiiroly  j.nirneyod  souUiwanl   f..r  four  montlis.     Us  des!inati..n 

was  Fort  Loyal  on  Ca-o   lUv.      At  tir-l  the  parly  con-iste-l  of  one  hun.lro.l 

and  ten  men,  but  on  their  freniient  halts  they  ha.l  been  j.-ine.!  by  many  others 

eager  to  take  vcngence  on  their  liaiglisii  enemies,  an.l  as  tlu.y  <lrew  near  Fort 

Loyal  thev  numluTcd  between  four  ati.l  live  hun.ired.     A  vig..r.,us  resistance 

was  made,  but  ai  lengih  the  cmman.ler  of  the  Fort,  Captain  .^ylvamis  Davis, 

was  induced  to  surren<hr  on  condition  that  mercy  should  be  shown  to  tb.e 

garrison,  an.l  that  they   should  be  allow.d   to   retreat  to  the  nearest  Knglish 

village.     The  pronnse  was  not  kept,  and  when  the  inhabitanta  filed  out  of  the 
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fort  the  Irdians  fell  upon  tliem  with  tomaliawks  and  scalpino;  knives  ani 
-lew  many,  even  wfnni'ii  aii'l  chiMren,  wiili  hrutal  t'litiirc, 

Altoul  the  tiiiiMlo  of  Jiiiio  thin  last  of  the  tlirir  fniMiis  war-;>,irli.s 
anivi'd  in  (iiifl)!.''  with  I'avis  and  f<nir  more  jiiisi'iii  r-,  Up-  -!■!•■  .-uivivdrs  of 
tlic  ina<-«iiTO. 


SirIi  was   Frontonnc's  mctlunl  of  tcachi'is  the   ICnu'li-^li  a 


l'-<nu. 


Tll,■^ 


war-tMiiirH  hail  hi't'ii  sent  out  to  sh^nv  that  the  arm  of  tli>'  l^'riiich  cjI^iiiv  wa~ 
Ktill  i^trong  to  smite.  It  had  hcen  intended  oy  tliese  pitilrss  diids  to  strike 
t'^rrur  into  th(>  hearts  of  their  enemies  and  to  give  life  and  vi-ur  {•<  ih^se  at. 
hiine.  In  the  latter  Frontenac  Fueeeeiled,  even  heyniid  what  lie  had  ixprciMl. 
FiMiii  (jtuehec  to  Montreal  the  jov-hells  rang  out  and  those  wlio  wt  re  lnL;iimiiig 
to  long  fur  Old  France  felt  that  they  might  yet  found  a  worthy  New  l'raii''e  in 
America.  Fruntenac  was  the  man  of  the  Injur — all  alike  did  iionor  to  him 
fur  his  (juiekness  of  action. 

The  havoc  wrought  hy  the  three  war-parties  roused  in  the  I'.itgHsh 
colonies  a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  they  determined  to  make  a  united  ellort  to 
cnish  their  enemies  to  the  north.  For  this  end  they  felt,  that  beside  their 
own  strength,  they  would  require  the  assistance  of  the  motherlaml.  A  swift- 
.•^ailing  ship  was  sent  to  England  to  explain  their  trovdjles  to  the  home 
government  and  ask  for  men,  money  and  vessels.  But  Ivigland  iiad  neither 
the  means  nor  the  inclination  of  helping  her  children.  Notiiing  dismayed 
the  coloines  went  on  with  tlnnr  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Canada.  Not 
having  sufficient  means  to  fight  their  enemy  to  advantage  tiiey  clecided  to  do 
it  at  their  enemy's  expense,  and  Sir  William  I'hips  was  sent  from  IJoston 
with  seven  vessels  to  ravage  .\cadia. 

After  ( apturing  Port  Royal  (Annapolis)  and  despoiling  other  villages 
along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  I'undy,  he  returned  to  Boston  laden  with  spoil, 
and  sc  removed  the  chief  dilheulty  that  had  delayed  the  invasion.  Prepara- 
tions were  now  hurried  on,  as  the  English  were  anxious  to  invade 
Canada  before  the  following  winter.  A  two-fold  invasion,  by  land 
and  water,  was  planned  to  strike  both  the  strongholds  of  the  French 
possessions  at  once.  The  laud  force,  under  generals  Winthrop  and  Schnyli  r, 
was  to  march  on  Montreal  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  while  the  fleet,  sailing 
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round  th«  ooaat,  was  to    gli'le  swiftly  up  the  St.    Uwrenoe   Mid  surprise 

Quebec. 

The  expediti..n  on  Montreal  was  a  total  faihire.  InsuflRcient  arranj;e- 
menU  had  be-.n  made  for  providing,'  ll>e  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  troops 
found  themselves  almost  within  sight  of  the  enemy's  country  with  but  little 
food  or  clothing  and  no  means  of  obtaining  them.  The  Iroquois,  too,  failed 
to  give  the  expected  help,  and  they  were  compelled  to  beat  an  inglorious 
iind  hasty  retreat  to  Albany. 

The" fleet  under  Sir  William  Phips  and  Major  Walley,  had  at  least  tl.; 
glory  of  reaching  its  de-tir.i.iion.  It  lo„ked  tolerably  imposing  with  thirty-two 
Thips,  great  and  small,  tli-  largest  carrying  tbrty-four  guns,  the  smallest  being 
a  fishing  smack.  Thips  bad  under  his  vmnv.and  about  twei  y-two  hundred 
men,  including  sailors;  an  exceedingly  large  f.nc  when  we  consider  how  few 
,,..,ple  then  inhal>ited  New  England,  and  that  thirteen  hundred  men  were 
with  Winlhrop  and  Sehuyler  niarrhing  on  Montreal. 

Altli  Migh  the  force  was  large  it  cemld  not  be  called  strong,  '"■■e 
..,ldie-rs  were  principally  farrucis  and  fishermen,  quite  unaccu«t..med  M  : 
„se  of  warlike  weape„,s  and  the  commanders  of  the  vessels  were  shi[,- 
uwnersand  ship  captains  nli-  had  neither  had  e.xpcri.n.e  in  the  management 
of  artillery,  nor  in  the  use  of  small  arms.  The  militia  onicers  were  recruitec' 
from  the  merchant's  desk  and  the  plough,  so  they  had  yet  to  harn  the  art  oi 
war.  The  lesson  they  received  may  have  helped  them  to  train  their  children 
to  be  true  and  gallant  sol.liers  aa  they  afterwards  proved  themselves,  both  in 
helping  the  motherland  in  her  wars  with  (  anada,  and  in  their  own  successful 
blow  for  independence.  This  fleet,  with  its  untute.rcd  warriors,  sailed  from 
Nantasket  on  the  ninth  of  August,  1690,  followed  by  prayers  for  success  from 
the  pulpit  of  every  church  and  the  hearth  of  every  home  in  New  England. 

What  was  now  the  state  of  the  French  colonists  and  what  had  they  been 
doing  all  this  time?  They  had  long  been  struggling  against  the  continual 
attacks  of  the  hostile  Indians.  The  outlying  villages  could  never  feel 
perfectly  at  rest,  and  the  inhabitants  were  often  aroused  by  the  terrible 
whoops  of  the  painted  savages,  or  by  the  shrieks  of  some  of  their  dying 
friends.      Tidings  of  farmers  slain  and  houses  plundered  and  burnt  were 
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'nn«t;uitly  !"'in!:  hr 'M','!it  it.tn  t!ir  fnrts.  Tliid  weakuiod  and  depres.spd  the 
Irriirli  i-ii\i>\.\~{~,  ai.  i  Fii'iiitMi:!'-,  tlif  t-uer^jetic  old  <!i'\-Tnor,  deti-rmiiied  to  do 
ill  ill  li'N  i>n\v(  r  to  ^ain  the  fiU-nJsliip  of  the  Iiidi.  ;,-  Siurcfd  he  did,  but 
iiMt  witi.niit  .lilliculty.  ilf  fvrii  went  ?o  fuF  (IS  to  lay  a-ide  his  dif^iiity  and  join 
i!,.  Ml  in  one  of  till  ir  warlike  daiUT.--,  outdoin;,'  the  imi.st  ciu  rt,'(.'tic  of  the  red 
null  in  their  own  sp'Tt,  much  to  their  nniusomcnt  and  adniiraliou. 

Fi..n!i-iia'"^  siU'ii-ss  in  trtatinj.'  with  tlie  Inii.ina  and  the  siirccs*  of  the 
thr.e  uai-ii:nti.  s  had  fi.r  tho  tiinc  niadi-  the  coloni.-t^  t'c  1  niufh  salVr  than 
tli.  V  li:i'l  done  for  vrars.  Franro  wa-  now  eni'Toili'd  in  a  luifwif  in  war  ; 
and,  like  I'.nuiiuiil,  couM  render  no  ^i—istanec  to  her  offsjirinu' ;  so  tlie  two 
e.j..:  ■  -  -Ai  re  left  to  li,L;lit  it  out  alone  on  the  Anierican  (•"niineiit.  If  there 
was  anv  advani.i^'e  the  I'.nu'li-h  had  the  he-t  iir-s]iM'ts.  l^Hh  in  numhers  ami 
re-. ■Hire-,  hilt  au  iiivad::!:;  army  li:,'htinL,'  in  a  f.'reiuii  land  has  not  the 
iii-piiition  of  ihat  which  is  dei'eiidinu'  lic,:rth  and  ln'me.  Tlii-;  laet  iierhajis 
nnide  up  lor  llie  iliileienee  ill  nunilicrs.  Then,  tun.  the  I'Veiicli  liad  heeii  more 
i-,.nstaiiilv  enjT;a.i;id  in  war  and  tiii.s  had  given  their  soldiers  the  experience  of 
veterans. 

."^cai-eelv  hid  Nh'iitreal  njoired  over  the  news  that  Wintlimp  and  Sehuyler 
had  i.tiiii  to  .\jMi;y  when  Fronteiiac,  at  Montvc.il.  wa^  inf.inued  that  a  licet 
n.is  a.lvaneinL,' "11  tv.i- he<'.  At  lir-  iieceald  soiic.iy  helieVe  it,  hut  his  douiits 
u<  re  disjiell.  .1  nheii  he  learned  that  ,-in  Indian  had  luMiii^ht  the  tidinjrsall  the 
uav  fro;;i  ihe  ~li.i',.s  of  Maine.  '1  hi.-  Indian,  an  Aheii.u|ui.  iliscovi  red  from  a 
wuiiiai.  raptured  by  his  trihe  that  a  lar-e  tleet  had  shortly  before  left  Boston 
for  t^ae'iM  c.  p..  ;ii_l:  friendly  to  the  French  ho  (htermined  to  warn  them  of ;he 
impendiii.i;  danger.  There  wag  but  one  wayofdoinj^  this,  and  that -vas  by 
-peedinj;  on  foi>t  across  the  couniry  from  his  Abeiiaiiui  homo  to  Quebec. 

As  the  daii-er  ilireateniii^r  Montreal  was  removed,  F'roiiteuae,  tlie  ln'pe 
..!  the  Canadian-,  at  once  -t  irted  f-r  i,'m  bee,  and  on  the  way  met  a  messenger 
<eiit  by  his  lieutenant,  Prevost,  to  warn  him  that  the  fleet  was  reporte<l  at 
Tad.  lisac.  Fr.  ntcuac.  before  leavim:  Montreal  had  ordere<l  two  hundred 
men  to  follow  him  sp.  chly  to  l^uebec,  but  on  receiving:  the  news  of  the 
nean.es^^  of  the  enemy  lie  at  once  .-cut  ba.-k  an  order  to  I 'e  (  allieres,  Goveniur 
A'  M..; jnal.  to  hurry  on  to  Quebtc  with  all  the  men  he  eoiild  collect 
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With  all  pn<.«iM.-i      llio  P'i^!""l   ^'i"  ''^'^'y   to  t!..  ro«cnr,  eatror  to  re;u  h 
the  rockv  form..s  l.Hur.-  tin-  t'.e,  a„.i  on   lii^   uay   h-  n,a,.,v.l  iho  .■oum.ai.l.r- 
,.f  the   various   fort.   V.  ^-n,!   "n   tiair  men   ait.i    hun.      T..   hi.  d.'lvJ.t    l^ 
suaTf.lc-1  in  mu-hin-  hi^  ,h-.UunU'U  h.-foiv  anv  ufh..  ,-,.  .ny's  v-^mU  ..m',.! 
be  seen  fn.m  the  cita.i.l.      Whm  ih-  ansi..n.   w..t.h.r.   in   (.'nriuv  sa^v  hn> 
approaching    their    hearts    heat    with    nM>-w,,l    I,,.!-,    an,l     as    so,.n    as    hv 
reaeh.Ml    the   shore   he   was   met    wlO,    a   n.yal    wrlrm,.-;    the    wan;)-!i.ar!r.l 
l^renehn.en,   Ibr-rttin;:  th.  ir  nsual    oulLuM   "  Vl>r  I-    /;..;,-   n„  t    hin,    with 
■'  live    le    FronUnacr   an,!    shou,-!    tl,-  ir  j.-v    t,y    a    most   hui^ieruns    ^alulr. 
Ah  the  grey-haire.l  oM   warrior   t..,;.-!   up   M-uni^iri   Stivt— the  st. .  p  i  ati, 
leading  from  the  lower  tow. i  to  the  upp-r  t-.wn-i,.'   Mt   th..  youtl.ful  hlo,,.l 
vurge  through  his  veins,  an.l  as  he  tl.on^ht  of  th-  thn  at.n,  d  att,-nipt  to  slorn, 
IMehec-his  Qu,-l.e,—  his  ■■vs    tla.l.-d    an.!    his    hps    w.Te   lirinly   pr.-.d 
together  with  th._-  .let.'nninati.-n  i..  l.av-  his  l...n.-^  on  tlie  r...-ky  li.i'Ji'-^  h.  lore 
he^w.-uld  permit  llie  Flear-Ji-iis  to  hr  luv.eie.l  l.ef..re  the  Union  Jaek  of  luiud 

Kngland. 

There  was  no  time  to  he  !o-t  Willi  the  great.'st  alaenty  he  at  once 
began  examining  tlie  f.r.-tifaMtio),..  r.evo-t.  al.b..Mj,  ho  ha.l  heanl  of  the 
approaching  lleet  but  a  short  lime  h..f..re,  iia.l  ,  v.  ryiWJiig  fairly  well  Mvnr.  .1. 
Tlie  city  gates  had  large  beams  strung  aer-.  th.-ni.  an.l  were  barriea.le.l  with 
eixsks  of  earth  ;  palisades  had  been  eiv.  t.-d  al..!.-  the  .<t.  Charl.'S  ;  exien-ive 
entrenchments  had  been  tiir..wn  up.  an.l  from  .very  available  p.ant  the 
blaik-lipped  cannon  loomed  over  the  riv.  r.  Fr..ntena<-,  was  mueh  pUase.l 
with  the  work  done,  and  in  two  .lays  a't.  r  his  arrival  had  everything  in 
reaiiinesa  to  meet  his  foes  with  a  stpmg  rtsistanee. 

But  what  had  I'liips  b.en  .ioini:  wlii'ie  Fnmtenae  was  thus  empl.ye.l"' 
He  had  now  been  in  the  St.  Lawrence  for  .s.)ni  ■  days,  wler.  as  the  run  In.m 
Ta.iousac  to  Quebec  shoul.l  have  taken  but  a  day  or  two.  With  great  luck  of 
foresight  the  fleet  had  left  Bosh.n  without  anyone  on  board  who  knew  the 
Gulf  or  River  St.  Lawrence,  an.l  so  they  ha.l  literally  to  feel  their  way  along 
it  with  the  lead,  thus  giving  the  Fr.  r.eh  ample  time  to  strengthen  their 
fortification*  and  crowd  in  men  from  other  forts  for  their  proteetion.  Besides 
this  great  ilowness  of  movement,  from  ign..iance  of  the  chaimel,  I'inps  wasted 
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much  time  in  holfling  councils  of  war  and  in  forming  and  issuing  rulea  for 

the  goviTiiiiHMit  of  hi.s  null.  Hull  he  rtacliiil  (^uihec  at  the  rif^hl  tiuit;,  hr 
would  have  liail  a  very  ca.-^y  t;i<l:  to  tiike  it,  as  he  had  learned  from  u 
I'n  nchinaii  rajiiurrd  on  the  way.  For  at  the  time  wiien  he  arrived  at 
■|  adi'usae,  Qui.lioc  wa.«  >;arriw)iied  with  but  two  liuiulred  men;  and,  bisiik-M 
1,.  ing  hadly  i'oitilied,  it.s  ianii<m  were  marly  all  dismounted.  His  entbne'l 
dtlay,  however,  pave  the  French  time  to  work  a  transformation  ;  and  now, 
wiitn  he  had  anticipated  that  everything  would  be  easy  he  had  to  face  un 
.  ni  rgftic  host,  a  well  fortified  rock,  an<l,  alwve  all,  the  brave  old  warrior 
I'miiteuac,  who  put  life  and  energy  into  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in 
I'liiitaet 

Slowly,  but  stirely  the  fleet  advanced ;  frequently  hara.«sed  by  the 
<kiiini.';hing  attacks  of  t!ie  villagers  who,  at  every  opportunity,  showed  their 
loyalty  to  France  by  shouldering  their  guns  and  giving  the  foe  a  passing  shot. 
I'.ven  ',3  priests  in  some  of  the  villages  clo.<cd  their  mis.-nds  and  handleil  the 
gun  to  good  eli'ect.  Smnetimes  the  ships  were  compelled  to  turn  out  of  their 
course  by  coming  in  contact  with  some  unseen  shoal  or  reef.  At  last  they 
came  in  siglit  of  Quclxr,  and  vt  .^sel  after  vessel  dropped  anchor  in  the  basin 
just  below  the  grand  old  rock.  The  sailors  and  rustic  soldiers  were  tilled 
v.-itii  misgivings  as  tliey  gazed  at  the  frowning  heights  and  saw  everywhere 
prcparation.s  to  resist  them.  Thcv  began  to  think  that  perhaps  their  prisoner 
liad  deceived  them,  and  even  the  sanguine  Phips,  as  iie  l(X>ked  up  to  the  FUnr-dt- 
/(.■*staunchly  waving  its  white  folds  over  the  Chateau  St  Louis  on  the  summit  of 
the  cli*!',  felt  his  hopes  fall  many  degrees.  At  any  rate  he  saw  that  the  French 
lid  not  lower  their  flag  at  his  approach.  However,  he  had  succeeded  once 
Lcfore,  at  Port  Koyal,  by  a  request  to  surrender,  and  so  he  determined  to  try 
to  get  into  the  citadel  without  waste  of  powder  or  loss  of  men.  He  had  the 
wrong  man  to  deal  with.  Frontenac  had  struggled  long  to  keep  the  French 
.olony  together  dc-'pite  the  biting  colds  of  the  Canadian  winter — so  hard  upon 
the  pleiusure-loving  French  nature — and  the  constant  attacks  of  brutal 
savages ;  and  he  waa  not  disposed  to  surrender  at  the  request  of  Sir  William 
riii(«. 
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H,..,..-.nu.etoFront.n:.-.     A.  so..  ..  t!.  >.:,M„u..l„  ■!  -::...•  H-t.-'-- 
„;:M-,.Klod   an.l  1.1  to  t,u.  chi.r     T,,e  m-n-h    .IM  -dl  u.  ^^.■n■  r^^- 
i,.,,,..  him  with  their  .tron.tl..  l....lin.  hin>  ov.  .  v-ry  nn-n    o       rn,  • 
an.l  .lr..«in,  him  over   l-arn-a,!.  af.-r  barn,.!.,  mu.h  t.>  -1..  .l-.l-ul.-  "^  - 
„.inh.lovin,  inhabitants  r.a.ly  to  enj.y  a  ,^M  .ra...,-.!   ;,..  ..v<.n  a.  .u  ,  a 
ti„,e  ns  thi.     As  he  pa.-.l  thron.h  th.  .arri^on  tl.  .,'•.:.  r.  .na,.  as  n.^ 
no>se  ..  possible  by  clash  of  weapon,  an.l   heavy  tram,  -t   >....;  an,l  1,   .h 
time  heVeached  the  council  chamber  he  wa.  ready  to  tell  hn  co.un.k.- 
verv  ditrerent  tale  from  the  one  ,h.-y  had  1.  ard  from  the  pr^on-r.      NM.-.  h 
wa:  u.hored  into  the  council  chand-.r.   n.-uin  uni.on.M  ,!i.N  rm,   u.t.  .oM 
and  silver  lace  met  his  unbanda^e.l  ,a/..,  and  tl,e  haughty  expr..^-:..n  ol  t.-.r 
fives  made  him  feel  ill  at  ease. 

At  last  he  found  .treuRth  eno.,h  to  giv.  Phips'  l.'.trr  to  Ir-.n.e,  ., 
who  ordered  it  to  be  read  aloud  in  F.- ..h  for  the  b.  n,  lit  .f  all  'lh..I..tW 
was  a  brief  lemand  R.r  an  un....n.li.;..Mal  ^Mrn.nder.  Si!,  :,r]y  the  ns^-nudM 
French  ofiirers  listened  with  an  .xpr..-  i..n  of  growin,  ra,e  on  the>r 
countenances,  as  they  heard  th.  n.elv.s  reviled  and  their  po.<ess,o.. 
demande.1  in  the  name  of  Kin,  William  and  Mary.  The  elo.n,  paragraph 
ran  :  "  Your  answer  positive  in  an  hour,  r.turn.d  by  y.-r.r  -e.vn  trumpet,  wuh 
the  return  of  mine,  i.s  required  upon  tbe  p.^ril  that  wdl  .nv.ie.  ' 

The  ver^•  mention  of  the  naT.u— Wdliam  and  M.uy-^o  ha*ed  by 
Frenehmen  of  that  time,  made  Frontona-'s  blood  boil,  sr.d  w'n.n  tho  I-.:.;:h-b 
envov  handed  him  his  wa.eh.  stMin;^  that  a.  it  wa^  then  t.  ,>  o-.lo.k  S>r 
\Villian>  Phips  would  expect  hi.  reply  by  eleven,  he  burst  :nto  pa^^ionate 
W'lrds  of  indignation. 

"I  will  not  keep  you  waitin-  so  long.  Tell  your  general  that  1  do  not 
recocmi^e  King  William;  and  that  th.  Prince  of  Oranse.  who  so  styles 
himself,  is  a  usurper  who  has  violated  the  most  sacred  laws  of  blood,  in 
attempting  to  dethrone  his  falh.^r-indaw.  I  know  no  King  of  England  but 
King  James.  Your  general  ought  not  to  be  s^irprised  at  the  bo^ilitiw  which 
he  savs  the  French  have  carried  on  in  Massachusetts  ;  f -r.  a=  'A.-  kimr.  my 
ma»^f,  hM  taken  the  King  of  K-land  vmder  his  proteetion,  and  i.  about  tc 
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...pla...  },im  n„  hi-  thron..  t,y  :^.rco  ..f  arm-,  ho  rni-t.t  havo  cip^.'to.l  tl.at  Hi« 
Muiostv  w.,u.  .  M.i,  ,  n.,.  t,,  ...kf  u.r  u,,.,,,  ,i  ,,.,.,,1,.  wi,..havc.  r.-lM-lu-l  .-au-sl 
ihJir  lawftil  pruu-  Kv.n  ,M  >.ur  ..  n.r::!  ,.ll,.r.-.l  ■n.-ronJitionH  a  Imh-  u,or.. 
Unicinu-,  mihI  if  I  ha,!  a  m„m.1  to  a^  .,  ,.i  Uk-mi,  .1o,s  he-  M.IM'--«  that  those 
l„av..  'u  ntlHu.  M"  (his  ,uu.M-ill..r.)  "  w..uM  f^iv  th.'ir  ron.v.it  an.l  a-Ui-.'  mo 
,,,  tn.~t  a  man  ul,.,  hruko  hi^  a.^,.,-MU-nl  witl,  the  u'.,v-n.or  of  I'nrt  K-yal,  or 
a,vh,.lwhoha-rai:.^i  in  hi>  .hity  to  lii.^  kin-  '■■  tolh.w  a  priiic- who  pnM.-nds  to 
|„.  tl„  hh.  ra:or  of  i:n-!:.n.i  ai.l  1;..  .h  l...!.  i  "f  tho  lailh,  an.l  vol  .h.troys  iho 
laws  ana  ^n\^  ,1.--  of  thr  kin-L  n,  a.oi  ov.  ,:>,ro.vs  its  .vh^iou"  Tho  .l.vin.. 
p.Maoulnoi,  yourK.Horal   mvokos  in  la.  ht;.r  will  not  f^ul  to  imnish  suoh 

a.'ts  ^cViTriy  !" 

Tho  om-ov  sto<Hl  Hl-nl  aiol  tron.h'in.'  for  a  few  inmnonts  after  rrontouao 
ha.l  o.aM-.l  .-i-'akin^'  a.ul  .hon.  U.no„,u.l,  ,v,iuo.-toJ  the  French  Governor  to 
write  his  n-i  Iv  to  I'hips. 

"N..!"    Ixir-t    lorih  tho  hau;:h1v    oM   trovernor,  "I   will    an-wor    your 


■  'fiicral  oiilv  hv  the  UK.irl:-  ..t  mv 


al  1m'  niav  loarn  that  a  man  lik* 


'„e  is  not  to  ho  s,uu,nono,l  uf-,.r  this  fa.hion.      l^t  him  do  his  bu.t  and  1  will 

After  th,  M.  words  the  envoy  was  hlin.l-f  ,Kled  and  lod  baek  to  tho  hoat 
auaif'n-  hin..  As--'.  a.s  ho  ..aeh.  .1  tho  a-lmiral's  ship  he  rolatod  uhat 
h,,.!  pass.'.l  holweeii  hi;n  and  fioutonao;  and,  moroovor,  tilled  Thips  and 
his  oiheer.-  ••ith  very  exa-orated  i.loas  of  tho  stn-n-th  of  the  defonoes,  whioh 
h,.  kn. -.v  only  tV..„"the  ro.^jh  exp^rionoo  ho  had  had  in  his  hlind  i.assa^-o 
throM.Ji  thorn,  and  tho  warlike  sminds  th.it  had  salute.l  his  oars. 

Ju>l  as  tho  twi'i'.ht  wa-  f.lin},'  into  .larkness,  joyous  shout.s  hlon.lod  with 
the  :V.  .iurnl  tirin-  ■  fdi.tant  hut  apin..aohiMf,'  guns,  as  thou^di  ofajul.iiant 
l„.n,,;...  were  oarriod  to  tho  oars  of  tho  Knglish.  The  whole  city  soon.o.l 
rou;.',  d.  Men,  wonu  n,  and  .  hildron  oould  he  heard  shoutin-  for  joy.  •'  What 
does  it  moan""  w.',<  pa^-^ed  from  lip  to  li].  on  hoard  the  fleet,  and  many 
faees  hlaiM-h.d  .is  they  h-ai-l  tho  to!;.ult  increase  rathor  than  diminish. 

(i.anville,  (heir  pri-oner  at  ••.,<••  ::uosscd  at  tho  truth.  He  knew  tho 
upp.r  country  had  boon  alarm,  d  and  that  probably  the  tumult  betokened 
the  arrival  of  forces  from  Three  K'.s.  ,-,  Montreal  and  other  poiuts  along  th« 
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St.  Uwrencc.  filling  the  iiiliuhiUuiU  of  Quebec  with  joy  and  hope.  It  wai. 
even  80.  De  C.illi.-ri-«.  the  Governor  cf  Montreal,  had  not  been  v\U;  hut,  by 
forced  marches,  had  br-.ught  every  avaihible  man  to  Frontenac'a  o.-.-istanoe 
After  unothir  day's  dehiy  on  th.-  part  of  I'hips,  owing  to  unfavorable 
Ai-ather.  lUo  si.ge  of  iubec  began  in  earn. st.  Maj..r  Walley  hmded  with 
alKJut  Ihirtr.-n  hundred  men  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Charles.  Fruntenac, 
„wing  to  his  increased  numbers,  felt  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
binding  of  the  troops  and  did  not  opf.ose  tliem  until  they  had  formed  on  th» 
nmddy  banks  of  the  river.  15ut  as  soon  as  thi-y  attempted  to  advan. . 
French  sharpshooters  k.  pt  up  a  continuous  fire  from  sheltered  poeitions. 

This  was  unexpected  by  the  English,  and  threw  them  into  di«)rder. 
liowever,  after  a  short  baptism  of  fire,  Uiey  showed  the  stern  front  that 
Knglishmen  have  always  opposed  to  danger,  and  calmly  waiteil  their 
commander's  order  to  charge  the  enemy  oiit  of  their  position.  At  last  they 
received  the  command,  and,  with  the  impetuous  daring  of  the  Briton,  rushed 
on  the  enemy's  position— visible  only  by  the  pulls  of  smoke  rising  from 
l)ehind  trees  and  rocks. 

Shot  after  shot  was  poured  into  their  ranks  as  they  advanced,  but  nothing 
daunted,  they  continued  their  clmrge  unUl  the  French  turned  and  fled. 
When  they  had  reached  a  safe  distance  they  halted,  took  shelter,  and  reiieww) 
the  attack.  Walley,  seeing  it  would  be  useless  to  charge  them  again,  callc<l 
back  his  nun  and  encamped.  He  had  suffered  great  loss  of  men,  and  was 
moreover  disheartened  by  seeing  how  useless  it  was  to  attempt  anything  from 
the  landward  side. 

While  Walley  was  doing  his  poor  best  on  land,  Phips  dropped  down 
in  front  of  the  citadel  and  began  bombarding  it.  A  steady  fire  of  cannon 
was  kept  up  from  both  the  fleet  and  the  rock,  without  doing  much  harm  to 
either  party,  until  darkneas  came  on,  when  the  firing  ceased  only  to  be  begun 
next  morning. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fight  the  boldness  of  the  Knglish  gave  their 
foes  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  work.  The  French  gunners  were  experienced 
soldiers,  who  had  been  through  more  than  one  camjjaign ;  many  indeed 
having  learned  their  uiiiitaiy  tactics  in  old  France.     Sainte-H^lcne,  who  ha- 
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-  .  .li^tinKni-licl  liitn-i-lf  in  Dw  in  .nli  on  Poh-n..  t  i.lv,  tn..k  cliir-.-  ..f  oiih  of 
•!n-  ;;iiii.H  tliul  i>luviil  "II  111''  mlmiturs  -!ii]i,  aii«l  in  I'i.'  iiliiio-t   .v  ly  .-liot  t.  !l 
All  over  the   (lei--t   Iuti\   sails   aiul    laMui-   s^.-irs   t..M   ho«    .:'.tiv.    u:us   tl.. 
..ii->\v.'r  frurii  tlie  "  (■:iMii'.ii-m..ui!is "'   tliit  I'n.iit.-nac  li:i«l  s]-:  ^n  ..I".      A  liifk\ 
-l.ol  cttrriftl  awuy  tliu  lla-  of  tli<'  a.lnanirs  ship  luuoh  to  I'lf  .Mi-hl  of  the 

I'l.  nch. 

The  Kiif;lish  pins  weri!  not  .loin-  iiiiytlutiK  like  t!..-  wrk  ..f  tin  it 
npi.oiients.  The  soldierg,  at  any  tune  i".or  inarksii;>  ii,  v,'vv  ox..  |Mi..nally  m. 
lui.k'r  this  hi avy  lire,  and  many  of  tii<ir  ^l.'.ts  f.l!  harinh-^ly  in  ll.-  wu!.  r, 
or,  Btrikin;,'  thu  tlifT,  rollfil  Imck  in  sct-Miin-  <liri-i..M.  Tin-  ixih  .iition  M-t  ol' 
ill-supi.lii.<l  with  i)ow<ler,  iiinl  now  tlu-  <'ir.<t  of  it  wa.-  fult.  The  -uiuicrs  wfr- 
^iven  but  scanty  supplifH,  an.l  ha.l  to  u,-  th.-ni  willi  tho  utin.:-;  rare;  so 
much  so  that  many  of  th.'  halls  .li-l  not  ywnv  the  hous(  s  on  whi.h  th.v 
tVU.     On  the  whole  the  fh.l  had  done  hut  liith^  injury  to  Qi;.  hi  o. 

Poor  Walley  and  his  men  had  all  this  time  heen  suirerinu'  tpirihly.     Thr 

,old  Canadian  Oetober  weather  had  settled  down  upon  them,  and  alt.  r  their 

ntreiit,    they    were  foree.l   to   realize    more    and    more    the    U\'k    tliey  had 

unoertakca.     Aa  they  lay  in  camp  on  tlic  muddy  shore  tiny  i  a^-.i  a  ?1<  eple-s 

nit,'ht  owing  to  the  intense  cold.      In  tlie  mornin-  all  ahoiit  tl,  ni  sei-mp<l 

turned  to  ice,  and  their  wet  clothes  were  in  many  eases   fn./.n  to  th.>  ^Tound. 

Shivering  they  arose,   made  another   I'e.l.jr  attempt  to  advauee.  only   to   t>e 

repulsed.     Small-jwi  broke  out  amonjr  ilu-m  cutting  oil' n:any.     N.  ver  wa.<^ 

there  a  more  hopeleffl  spectacle;  a  Inr-e  lleet  many  miles  t>om  home,  with 

hut  little  ammunition,   facing  an  insurmountable  rock,  without  any  n  j^ular 

1  Inn  of  attack  ;  a  large  army  gathered  on  the  shore,  not  knowing  what  to  do 

next,  suffering  physically  and  tormented  by  the  con-taut  firo  of  sharpshooter-^. 

Phips,  though  not  a  man  of  gix>d  judgment  was  wise  enou;;h  to  s(e  t!  at 

the  eipetlition  was  a  total  failure,  and  so  decided  to  recall  Walley  and  tri\. 

up  the  attack.     He  dif^liked   this  course  extremely.     He  ha.l  proved  h.in-.i 

a  man  of  remarkable  courage,  and  as  he  paced  the  fiuart.r-.!- -k  of  his  vis-.  1 

amid  the  steady  hail  of  bullets  he  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  him 

But  it  wa«  useless  to  waste  his  men  in  the  struggle;  the  ammunition  wa- 

_i_^  OMM,  fl°^  before  many  day.s  ibo  St  Lawreace  w*>uid  bti  bridgea  with 
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Icfc  Poftti.  w.r^  put  a.hnre  »n.l  Wi.ll^V  nn.l  ).i^  mon  emVarke.!  in  tl.o 
utmost  confusion,  Ituvinj?  Mdm\  five  i-ices  of  a.t.lUry.  An  HitcMupl  wo.-* 
afUTvvar.ls  ma-l..  to  r.oover  tl.r  «unH,  but  Hk-  !•  .v.uh  k.pt  up  ^u.h  a  Ltuvy 
tire  (.11  tliu  i.arty  .l.tailM  fur  tl.is  duty  tliat  it  had  to  \>9  .4lmnd..iH-.l. 

WlR.n  til..  iuhalulai.U  of  Qm^bec  r.-ali/.d  tl.at  the  enemy  i.ad  witlidrawn, 
they  burst  iuto  .^bouts  of  exultation,  finer  aflcT  fboer  M5r..n.l,.l  fro.u  the 
rockv  bci«bt,  and  amid  tb.  Joyous  lire  of  the  k'Um^  and  the  ch.Hn.of  lb.,-  p.-pl.-, 
could  be  heard  the  name  of  tb.ir  pn^-rvef  Front-nac.  Kv.n  those  who 
bat.d  him  now  j.,iiied  wi:b  the  otb.rs  in  -loin-  him  hom.r.  Th.  y  bad  mu,:h, 
ind.ed,  to  thank  him  for.  Hut  for  his  prompt  a.  tion  in  ordennj,-  tb..  troops 
tohaHten  into  the  foitrms,  from  the  various  points  ab-n^  the  St.  Lawr.nce, 
,uid  in  p..rmin.n«  no  -Iflay  in  str..„«tb..ning  the  fortili.ations,  the  Knulish 
would  have  found  what  tb.y  exp.H.-l-an  easy  prey.  The  Fr-n.h  had 
anoth.r  --au-..  for  r.jobing.  Tb.  y  bad  b.-un  to  f..ir  a  protra-l.^d  m.-".  ">'d 
as  many  fri^bt.  n.d  refugees  ha.I  -Towdr.!  in  from  the  aurruundu.-  .ounl.y. 
starvation  bad  already  bc;;un  U)  staiv  llntn  in  tb.^  face. 

The  Kn-li-b  withdrew  behin.l  tb.'  island  of Orleuisto  repair  ib-ir  v.-.ls 
befoiv  starting'  on  tb.'ir  hom.ward  vova^e.  Tb.re  wa«  k'-hI  .|oy  m  tin.  b..c 
^^ben  it  b.rame  kn..wn  that  they  werr  on  tlu^ir  way  to  the  Atlantic,  and  yet 
the  jov  was  not  without  misKivin;:s.  Tbre.^  vs.-  !-  lYoin  M  Fran.v  w.  „■  known 
to  l«"in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  as  tb.se  vessels  b..re  provisions  and  mon..y  that 
were  absolutely  ne-vssary  to  sustain  the  cob.ny  durinp  the  wint.'r,  ib.re  was 
great  fear  lest  the  ships  from  NVw  Knijland  ..bould  eaptnre  them,  but  tbe.r 
commanders  e.,nrealed  them  in  the  dark  buiju.nay  and  m  due  time  ihey 

arrived  in  safily  at  Quebec. 

The  people  now  gave  tbomseh-es  up  to  rejoifinp.  A  pr™es.sion  was 
formed  in  honor  of  France,  of  the  kin-,  of  the  vieU.ry,  of  Front.  ..ac,  and  ..f 
the  Saints  to  whose  interce.s.-ion  they  a.seribed  the  victory.  A  stran-er  not 
knowing  the  cause  would  have  found  it  bard  to  und,  rstand  who  was  being 
honored  where  there  were  so  many  to  honor  and  so  much  to  be  thankful  tor. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  was  borne  in  d.risb.n  the  flag  that  had  been 
shot  from  Phips'  vessel  This  flag  was  aft.rwanls  hunu'  in  the  cathedral 
where  it  remam.d   until  175^.,  wb.n   it   uas  bum.d  in  ibe  cnllagiation  of 
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tliat  (Iptorniinod  si.  •■  whicli  placed  the  Union  Tnrk  pormanr-ntlv  in  «)i« 
liciglits  (il'QucljLC.  Tills  i(juiriii),'  was  kejit  up  all  ilay  \<n\;^ ;  inuii,  wuincn 
and  cluldren  joining  in  tlie  many  proi-es-iniis ;  and  wiicn  tiie  last  rays  of 
the  sun  faded  hcliind  the  iiills,  a  hu<^e  bun-lire  in  lupnor  of  thi'ir  white-haired 
prcseiver  was  lighted  on  the  summit  of  the  rouk.  its  hl;ize  turning  the  night 
into  day.  Frontcnac's  heart  wa?  overflowing  witii  joy.  lie  had  su  Hired 
much  in  Canada,  hut  this  JKiUdr  fr.iiii  his  chiidrtii  was,  he  felt,  a  sutlieient 
reward. 

Old  Franre  as  well  as  Vew  France  rejoiced  in  Frontenac'.s  victory  over 
the  New  j'jiiilaiidcrs,  anil  tlie  King  ir  reeognition  of  Fruntenae".'!  good  work 
wrote  him  a  letter  with  his  owu  hand,  and  sent  iiiui  a  gift  of  two  iliousand 
crowns. 

Frontennc  did  not  rest  satisfied  witli  n  lulling  the  English.  He  realized 
that  sooner  or  later  they  wniild  return  U>  Cana<la  to  wipe  out,  ii  po-silile,  the 
disgrace  of  this  reverse,  and,  as  soon  as  the  d:'.ng(-  was  removed  for  the 
present,  he  set  to  work  to  niiike  tlie  country  secure  from  future  inva.-ions. 
He  did  extensive  work  on  the  fi  rtifieations  at  Quehec,  Three  Rivers  and 
Moiitp'sl.  lie  recogiii/eil  that  while  England  remained  in  pus^^i.-^sHin  of  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Canada,  the  FreJieh  colony  would  have  hut  a  very 
uncertain  life.  lie  looked  forward  to  the  coiiquo^t  of  the  F.i r;lisi.  colonies, 
and,  with  this  end  in  view,  hrgg.il  the  king  to  send  a  «(inriiripn  to  attack 
New  York.  New  York  once  comnu'red,  he  belitved  it  wouM  he  an  easy 
matter  to  suhdue  the  Puritans  of  Boston  ;  but  the  king  meded  his  troops 
and  .^hips  in  Europe  and  could  not  spare  any  vessels  to  attack  New  York. 

The  successes  of  the  Irocjuois  under  the  administrations  of  Le  Barre  and 
Dennnvillo  had  made  them  exceedingly  hold,  and,  despite  the  reverence  and 
f.  ur  they  had  for  Frontenac,  they  continued  to  make  raids  on  the  French 
settlers  in  the  outdying  districts  and  on  the  Indian  allies  in  the  western  part 
of  Canada.  Tuis  warfare  irritated  Frontenac  and  on  several  occasions  he 
took  vengeance  on  the  Iruipiois  captives  who  fell  into  his  hamls.  He  was  not 
above  the  barbarity  of  his  ago  and  r.rdori  1  two  of  ihe^e  to  he  burnitl  at  the 
stake,  and  handed  otln  rs  ovi  r  u,  the  Christian  Irelinns  to  undergo  torture. 
It  is  hard  to  judge  him  for  these  acu.     The  brutal  murders  committed  by 
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tbi»  Iroquni.  nn  defenseless  settlers  may  Imve  uKvle  it  necoss-ary.     Even  in 
ll,e    a-i  .viiturv.suMiersof  Enghin.l  in  In.lia,  will,  the  mass:uTe  ..f  Cawnpore 
l,efore  ilu.n,  were  not  less  cruel  to  the  Sepoys  than  was  l>..,Uenac  to  the 
Iroquois.     He  determine.!,  however,  to  force  them  into  subniisMon,  and  as  a 
preliminary  step  sent  a  force  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  against  the 
Moirawks.     It  was  a  successful  expedition  and  many  of  the  enemy  were  shun 
or  captured.     The   work   of    Frontenac   soon    l.e-:in  to  tell;    the   Western 
Indians,  re-ained  their  old  confidence  in  the  French,  andjust  at  a  time  when 
the  inhll.il.mta  were  .lespalring  of  ever  rej^aininR  their  trade  in  beaver-sku.s 
with  the  Indians,  a  fleet  of  several  hundred  canoes  laden  with  furs  arrived  ai 
Montreal,  and  even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Front.Miac  roa!i/ed  that  he  had 
not  only  saved  the  country  with  the  sword,  but  had  re-establlslied  the  trade 
which  was  the  life  of  the  colony. 

There  was  for  a  time  comparative  peace  in  the  colony,  and  witli  it  the  old 
quarrels  between  Frontenac  and  tiie  Inlendant,  and  Frontenac  and  the  dcr-y 
began  afresh,     Frontenac  recognized  that  the  En-lisl,  wen-  the  chief  factor  in 
keeping  the  Iroquois  inimical  to  the   Fnnch.      lb'  was  in  cmMant   dread  of 
Iroquois  attack  and  determined  to  make  one  n.i-hty  eiiur!   to  lop.,  the.n  m'.Io 
submission,  or  to  destroy  them.     He  .M^^^ed   the  ho.a-   govH.muMl  to  send 
hi.n  tnore  troops,  but  the  home  government,  apparently,  could   si>;ire  but  a 
8ca.>tv  three  hundred.     He,  however,  decided  once   mor..  to  rai.l  the  h-Mmois 
countrv  and  this  time  on  an  extensive  scale      As  a  preliminary  step  to  il... 
ex[.edition    he   had    projected    he   made   up  his   mind    to   re-establish    Fort 
Frontenac  to  serve  as  a  base  of  attack. 

His  enemies  in  New  France  dreaded  the  re^stablishment  of  this  fort. 
They  believed  that  Fronienac's  desire  to  have  it  garrisoned  onee  more  was 
not  "for  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  that  it  might  serve  as  a  great  station 
for  the  fur  trade  in  which  he  was  interested,  The  Inten.lant  Champigny  le<l 
the  opposition  and  carried  the  quarrel  to  the  home  government.  A  letter 
was  sent  from  F.ance  forbidding  the  re-cstablishment  of  Fort  Frontenac,  but 
the  wilv  governor  had  anticipated  the  order  and  before  its  arrival  ha<I  seni 
seven  hundred  men  to  garrison  the  place.  The  latendant  demanded  that 
they  should  be  with'rawn,  but  Frontenac,  daapite  the  king's  order,  nfaa^ 
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to  comply.  He  had  set  his  h.art  n,...,  •!,..  In^uois  expedition  and  lie  irrrald 
l„.rmit  n..tl,inj;  to  tun.  hi.n  as^,.  iV.m.  it.  lie  kn.-,v  that  tl,o  l<in,'  would  be 
angry  with  liim  for  dis..h..ying  the  onl.r,  hut  he  b.l...v...l  that  .i  great  victory 
over  the  king's  enemies  wouhl  cause  his  a.t  to  he  overlooked,  and  so  collecting 
twenty-two  hundred  iner  he  advan.cd  into  the  Iro,,uoi8  country.  The 
inhahitants  fled  hcf..re  hin;  and  when  his  troops  reached  Onondnga  they 
found  it  deserted  and  burned  to  the  ground.  They  d..s.r..yed  the  n.aize  crop 
and  the  stores  of  grain  as  Denonvilie  had  d.me.  f.nvd  the  Oneidas  to  humbly 
submit  to  them,  and  then  returned  to  <  'anada.  Few  of  the  Indians  were  put 
to  death  by  the  sword,  but  their  country  was  laid  waste  an.l  their  crop. 
destroyed,  and  Front.nac  wa.s  of  tlie  opinion  they  .vould  be  starved  int« 
submission.  The  expedition  was  not  as  succ -Mul  as  he  ha-l  hoped,  hut  he 
managed  to  make  the  king  believe  that  it  was  a  ^-reat  triumph,  and  his 
sovereign  not  only  forgave  him,  but  honored  bin.  with  the  Cross  of  the 
Military  Order  of  St.  Louis. 

Once  ha..k  in  Qu.hec  the  old  quarn  1.  b,-.in  a^dn.  Frontonn.^  desired 
to  hold  the  north-western  country  lor  the  Fp  n,l,,  and  for  this  end  thought 
that  the  trading  post^  should  be  stronjriy  fuvt.lied  an.l  well  garrisoned,  but 
Champignv  and  the  Jesuits  thought  oth.rwi.se;  they  lulieved  that  all  troops 
and  tradeiS  should  remain  in  the  s.tll.d  connof.nuies,  and  that  the  In.hans 
should  be  forced  to  bring  their  furs  to  Montreal  ai.d  (Quebec.  F.ontenac  was 
.suspected  of  favoring  the  out-lying  stations  for  selfish  reasons,  an.l  the  king 
was  induced  to  or.lcr  the  ahandonnunt  of  all  su.h  p.-sitiotis.  But  it  was 
recognized  in  the  colony  that  Frontenac's  policy  was  the  true  one,  and  the 
king's  order  never  took  ctfect. 

Trade  had  increased,  prosperity  had  come  to  the  colony  and  the  Troqu..is 
had  become  more  docile,  and  Frontenac  had  now  time  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  English,  but  just  when  ufFairs  were  at  this  stage  the  treaty  of  Ryswiok 
was  signed,  and  war  between  the  livn.d.  and  English  ceased. 

However,  it  had  not  alt.,gell,er  ceased  in  Anutica.  New  York  and  New 
France  both  claimed  the  Iroquois  as  subjects.     Fioutena.-  declared    that  if 

they  did  not  come  to  him  to  c lude  p.a.e  he  would  cmipel  them  to  do  so. 

Oa  learning  thia  the  Earl  of  Hell,,.  ;;t,  <iovernor  of  New  York,  wrote  to  him 
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that  he  had  sent  arms  to  tlie  Iroquois,  ordering  them  to  defend  themselves  if 
attacked  by  the  French,  and  added  that  he  would  send  soldiers  to  tlieir  aid  if 

necessary. 

Frontenac  w«fl  now  an  old  man.  lie  had  hut  few  weeks  to  live,  but  he 
repVed  to  Bollomont  with  all  his  old-time  lire  and  energy.  "I  am 
determined,"  he  wrote,  "to  pursue  my  course  without  tiinching,  and  I  request 
you  not  to  thwiirt  me  by  elforU  which  Nvill  prove  useless.  All  the  protection 
and  aid  that  vou  have  given,  and  will  continue  to  give,  the  Iroquois,  a-ainst 
the  terms'of  the  treaty,  will  not  cause  me  nuich  alarm,  nor  make  me  change 
my  plans,  but  rather  engage  me  to  pursue  them  still  more." 

These  vigorous  words  were  written  in  August,  1098.  In  November 
Frontenac  was  sei/.ed  wi^h  a  seri<.u,  illness,  and  on  the  2sth  of  the  month,  at 
the  age  of  seveiity-.-ight  he  passe.l  peacefully  away,  lie  waa  deeply  lamented 
in  the  coi  r';  all  cla.s,ses  alike  mourned  his  death,  even  his  enemies  forgot  his 
faults  and  many  of  tl-em  recognized  that  the  country  had  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss.  Among  these  was  his  old  opponent  Champigny,  the 
Intendant,  and  Champigny's  wife.  Frontenac  seems  to  have  completely 
forgiven  the  Intendant,  although  ih^y  ha-l  been  such  bitter  enemies.  To  show 
that  he  held  no  spite  he  bequeathed  to  Champigny  a  valuable  crucifix  and  to 
Madame  de  Champigny  a  reli-piary  which  he  esteemed  very  highly.  After 
his  death  Champigny  wrote  to  the  court  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of 
Frontenac's  character. 

But  there  were  others  who  hate.l  him  even  in  death,  who  could  only  see 
in  him  a  ni'.n  possessed  of  extravagant  pretensions,  who  believed  him  a 
political  (puiek  and  declared  that  he  never  acted  save  in  his  own  interests. 
They  did  not  understand  the  dual  character  of  Frontenac.  Selfish  he  was,  it 
is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  no  man  was  ever  more  loyal  to  his  country.  He 
loved  Old  France  and  New  France,  and  although  he  used  his  high  office  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money  he  did  it  that  he  might  have  the  power  that  wealth 
give*  and  that  power  he  ha.l  ev.-r  hoped  to  use  for  the  building  up  of  the  great 
empire  he  conceived  when  he  first  looked  upon  the  rocky  fort««  ef  Qaebec. 


CHAPTER    VIL 

eKNKKAL   JAMES    WOL?«. 

Wolf^',  H\r^hp^nr^-^  S-ldiw  from  hit  Cradl.-Joia.  the  iJth  Recent  of  Foot- Wolff-. 
Gv.ra;  Api  ■  ..r  nux--H.s  M.luary  Life  i>  FUuder^Operating  Ajain.t  Prince  J-b.rle. 
Edw,r>l  in  Scotl^,„l-At  Cullclen  Moor-In  Love  wuh  M.s.  Uw«»i^-H«  E«orU  to 
Cull. von-  His  M....l-.\ttracte>l  Towar.ls  America -DistinBuishei  Himself  .t  tl^«  S«8«  »' 
Ro.  lufon-Joi.s  Rxpedili.M,  AKauist  Lo..,a,urK-A  Poor  Sailor-Tke  htre.KtU  of  the 
••Dunkirk  of  Ain«ir»  "-VVoUe  Leads  the  Landing  Party  at  Lomsburg-buge  of  the 
StroDK  PorUrs.-Its  Surr.rnd-r  -Wolfe  Anxious  to  Attack  Quebec  at  once-Sa.li  or 
Enrlaiia-I.-iKl'linK  Ui^  .re-Appoiuted  to  Lead  the  Expedition  Against  Quebec-SaiU  for 
A»eru-a-The  l).,i;l.-S;rn^.Ie  between  the  French  and  English  i.  America  About  to 
Be..,.  -M«i..caln,  .  NVorlhv  Opponent  of  Wulfe-The  E.iKli.h  Fleet  Reaches  Quebec- 
Att.  mpU  to  De.trov  It  «i.h  Firr-Ships-Wolfe's  Efforts  to  Capture  Quebec  Unsuccessful- 
The  French  Confident  of  Ho'.d.n^  Out  Till  W...ter-Wolfe  Pro.lxated  ky  I^'«»«^ 
Deter„.i,.ed  to  Gain  the  r!..ns  above  the  City-Wolfe's  Heart  Precise.  Death-Scales  the 
CrfT-Battle  of  the  Pla.,.»  of  Ab,.a.am-The  Death  of  Wolfe-The  IJ«th  of  Moncalm-The 
British  Tr,>ops  March  Into  Q,.r!>ec-Am.d  Her  Rejoicing  England  Mourns  for  Wolfe- 
Co.<,uestof  Canada  Makes  Revolutionary  War  Pos.,ble^Wolfe'.  Body  Taken  to  Engla«l. 

IN  the  little  ont  of  the  way  village  of  Westerham  in  Kent,  on  January 
2,  1727,  a  man  child  was  born,  who  was  to  become  known  to  the  world 

as  the  man  who  tinally  crusLed  French  power  on  the  Nurth  American 
Continent.  No  dotibt  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  conquest  of  the  French  by 
the  English  in  America,  but  the  energy,  the  skill,  and  bravery  of  Wolfe 
hastened  the  C(ini|Uist. 

■janies  Wolie  was  of  a  military  family  and  early  turned  his  thoughts 
lovvards  milit;ii-y  atlairs  :  ia  Hiet,  it  i.ii-ht  alin.ist  bo  said  that  he  was  a  s.jjdier 
from  his  cradle.  In  1710.  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  old,  he  expivased 
11  strong  desiie  to  aocomiuiny  his  father,  who  was  Adjutant-General  to  the 
exiiediiion  a-ainsl  C  ii!,.-.  ua.  His  r.K.ther  was  greatly  opposed  to  havin,? 
h.i- delK-ate  vounj;  st)n  <;,,  on  siuh  a  porilous  expedition,  but  he  ;:ee!ned  to 
;,..ve  persua  K  1  hi-  father  into  granting  his  request.  Fortunately,  no  doubt, 
t.iekne-'«  pieveuid  him  at  the  last  moment  from  realizing  his  hope. 
12- 
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Doabtle«  had  he  gone,  he  would  iu  all  probabiUty  have  perished  in  that 
ill-fated  expedition. 

During  the  airistmaa  seaaon  of  1741,  while  visiting  at  Sqotrryes,  he 
received  a  commission  appointing  him  to  hi.  father's  regiment  of  marines. 
On  the  spot  in  the  garden  where  this  precious  document  was  handed  to  him 
a  column  surmounted  by  an  urn  has  been  erected  to  his  heroic  memory.  In 
April,  1742,  he  was  exchanged  to  the  Twelfth  Regiment  of  Foot,-a  lucky 
chang^  aa  Wolfe  was  about  the  i«>orest  s.ilor  imaginable  and  suifered  from 
sea-sickness  the  moment  a  boat  he  was  in  began  to  rock. 

Although  Wolfe  was  such  an  ardent  soldier  he  had  very  little  of  the 
military  mui  in  his  appearance.  He  was  tall  and  lanky,  sickly  in  appearance, 
with  a  oolorleee  face  and  decidedly  re<l  hair  ;  his  forehead  and  chin  receded 
unpleasantly,  and  his  nose  was  slightly  turned  up,  but  his  splendid  eyes  an.l 
firm  mouth  redeemed  his  features  and  showed  on  a  second  glance  that  he  was 
A  man  possessed  of  a  strong  will  and  keen  intelligence. 

He  began  his  active  military  life  in  Flanders  in  the  year  1742.     Here 
he  found  soldiering  anything  but  pleasant  and  the  only  active  engage menU 
he  experienced  were  those  between  the  soldiers  and  the  burghers  of  Ghent. 
But  the  army  of  Austria  and  England  was  to  see  fighting  of  a  different  kmd. 
Wolfe  waa  about  to  learn  what  soldiering,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
meant      From  Ghent  his  regiment  marched  to  the  Rhine,  over  difficult  roads 
and  with  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food.     Wolfe  was  at  this  time  but  sixteen 
years  old,   and  yet  seems  to  have  impressed   himself  so  much  upon  the 
authorities  that  he  was  appointed  acting-adjuUnt  to  his  regiment.     He  wa.- 
present  at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Dettingen  and  played  in  it  a  gallant  part. 
His  younger  brother,  "  Ned,"  was  in  the  same  fight  and  Wolfe's  only  alarm 
seems  to  have  been  for  his  brother's  welfare.     He  wrote  an  account  of  this 
battle  and  showed  himself,  even  at  that  early  age.  an  excellent  military  critic 
with  a  ke«  eye  for  the  complicated  movements  of  a  great  battle.     In  this 
fight  he  had  several  narrow  escapes.     On  one  occasion  his  horse  was  shot 
under  him,  and  he  was  thrown  heavily,  but  he  came  out  of  the  battle  with 
only  a  few  bruises.    The  good  «-ork  he  did  at  Dettingen  was  reoogniaed,  and  he 
was  promoted  to  li  lieutenancy  w»d  eomnriasioned  as  adjutant. 
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After  tlio  buttle  of  Dotting,  n  tlie  Twelfth  Regiment  for  a  time  saw  no 
more  mtivo  fiyhtinj,'  but  hiy  idlo  in  the  low  coiintri.s.  However,  Wolfe 
scciiLS  to  have  Ihtii  iloiug  good  work,  and  in  1744,  gut  his  captaincy  and  was 
transf.iriMl  to  tin;  Fourth  Utgiinent  of  I'uot.  By  this  change  he  missed  h.iug 
jinsciit  lit  the  ijattle  of  rontcnoy  whore  his  old  regiment  lust  Ihiie  hundreii 
and  eighteen  ofiicers  and  men. 

His  next  field  of  active  operation  was  in  the  north  of  England  a)id  in 
Seodand  where  his  regiment  was  sent  as  one  of  the  army  opposing  I'rinco 
Charles  IMwanl.  He  was  present  as  brigade-major  at  the  battle  ot  Falkirk, 
and  in  this  fight  learned  to  apprecia'  the  prowess  of  the  Highland  soldiers. 
So  critical  was  the  situation  in  the  nurth  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
probably  the  best  soldier  of  his  time,  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  forces 
operating  in  Scotland.  At  CuUnden  Moor  Wolfe  was  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight;  his  regiment,  Barrels — as  the  Fourth  Begimt  nt  of  Foot  was  calleil — 
sull'ering  very  heavily,  more  so  than  ^ny  nther  regiment  engaged.  It  is  said 
that  on  this  field  Wolfe  was  ordered  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  shoot  a 
woundetl  Highlander  who  had  lookeil  insolently  at  his  highnef^s, — hut  Wolfe 
replicil  with  the  words  ;  "  My  comniis.sion  is  at  Your  Higlnu.ss'  disposal,  but 
I  never  can  consent  to  become  an  executioner."  If  this  story  is  true  the 
Duke  rS  Cumberland  tin  tight  none  the  less  of  young  Wolfe  for  his 
indepundejice  and  continued  to  the  end  to  be  his  firm  su[)porter. 

For  a  time  Wolfe  remained  in  the  Highlands  helping  to  so  subdue  the 
rebel  Highlanders  that  there  would  never  again  be  a:iy  danger  of  a  rising 
against    the  government   in    Scotland. 

His  regiment  was  ne.xt  moved  to  Flanders  ■where  he  fought  against 
Paxe.  In  Xoveinlier,  1747,  he  was  back  in  England  enjoying  a  much 
neided  rest.  It  was  during  this  time  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Eaw.on  ;  however,  he  was  not  to  have  much 
time  for  love-making.  His  work  was  still  a['preciated  by  the  government 
and  he  was  apjiointed  major  of  the  20th  Regiment  and  accompanied 
the  regiment  to  Scotland.  As  the  colonel  of  his  regiment  was  appointed 
(.ioveinor  of  Nova  Scotia  abo'it  this  time,  Wolfe  hml  fi'Il  comniand 
and     proved     himself    a     mor-t     .  llicj^nt    commanding     ollicer.       He     was 
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sUtionon  at  Sterling  lor  a  .i.n.  and  .pent  here  a.-i  hkew.e  .t  c^her  p  .^m 
Scotland  what  w«  prohably  U.e  u.«t  dreary  .cu.on  of  h..  h.e  k  .as 
nu>ch  in  love  and  separated  fn.n  the  f.r  one;  he  was  yeanun,  fo  c 
..vice,  and  the  ..kne.  which  wa.  to  est  hin>  ..  ^^;--^^  -^'-^^^'^ 
Quehoc  wa.  rapidly  undern,inin,  hi.  eun.i.n.ion.  But  Ins  n...  U  a.d 
l.ical  depression  aeen.ed  only  to  n.ak.   hin.   M...,-e  ener,et,e.  and  «hcn  h, 

linent    1  n. 1  to  Glasgow,  he  1 .h,  1 ks  and  en.a...   tu^  .n 

„.du.riously  etnployed  his  spare  n.on.nts  at  t...  study  <^  _  -'-  ^  ^ 
.„.then>atics.  He  was  conunissioncl  a  lieutenant-colonel  m  ^ -«.-"« 
risen  by  ability  in  an  age  when  positions  in  the  arn.y  were  usua  Ij  gtsen  to 
I  fLrites  lie  remained  for  several  years  in  Scotland,  an  dreary  yea™ 
they  were.  His  enthusiastic  military  nature  was  all  the  wlule  hungry  for 
battles  and '-the  path  of  glory."  iF„„i:,h 

The   critical   situation    in    An,orica   between   the   French   and  Engl,  h 
colonists  made  him  turn    his    thoughts    to    that    great   new    land,  and   he 
hoped    for   active   service    there.     He   was,    indeed,    to    have    accompanied 
Braddock  on  that  general's  staff,  but  for  son,e  reason  the  appo.ntn.ent  was 
i;:;!  :.t    He  was^eatly  shock.!  when  he  heard  of  Braddock.  reverse  . 
the  wilderness;   and  when  he  learned  the  details  exc latn.ed  u,  anger,      th^ 
the  cowardice  of  the  n^en  exceeded  the  ignorance  of  the  general        Th.s  ha. 
l..„,  been  the  general  opini..n  .Uh  regard  to  Braddock's  exped.t.on  bu    a 
full    knowledge   of  that    reverse  proves  it   no  worse   than  many  that  th 
Bntish  army    has   suiVered   in   the  late    Boer  war.   and    tndeed   U   wa.  no 
worse  than  the   attack   made  by  Wolfe  against  the  French   tntrenchmentB 
,„  the  IVauport  shore  during  the  early  stages  of  the  great  siege  of  Quebec 
Wulfe-s  next  chance  to  distinguish  Imnself  was  in  the  exped.tton  sen  otU 
forthe  destruction  of  RocheforL     He  sailed  fron.  England  on  the  "  Ranulhes 
,.Hd  when  the  lleet  reached  its  destination  he  was  one  of  the  first  U.  propose  a 
;,l,n  of  attack.     He  made  a  careful  reconnaissance  and  felt  confident  that  Ins 
,,an  would  succeed,  but  those  in  conunand  of  the  expedition  had  not  the  ..n.r.y 
I  earrv  it  out.     The  expedition  proved  a  ho,..less  fa.lure  and  return,  d  to 
England  without  accomplishing  anything.     Wolfe   remarked    b.tU.ly    w.h 
regard  to  U  that   '•  we  lost  the  lucky  mo,««t  »  war  «Ki  were  rK»t  abU  to 
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r  <ovcr  it."  These  words  are  siRiiificiint  aii<l  ar.'  like  Nrlson'i  "  tacky  five 
miiiuK-.s  b.'tw.fii  vi<  t.Hv  aii.l  .iH.-.a."  It  wiu<  Uw;;,  ahle  to  seize  the  iimiiRiit 
tliat  won  LouishiirK' lor  tlie  Kn-lisli,  ilml  liiii.!(<l  the  Eii>,'li.sh  troops  on  the 
rUiiisof  Al.nihain,  mi'i  that  cl.i>  it.,!  Moniridta's  army  before  the  walls  of 
(iiiehcc.  One  inim  (ilui»e  seems  to  have  gained  l\i-<tre  by  the  Rod i.  fort 
cxpr.litinn.  Slmrtlv  after  itn  igiioinininus  return  WMlfe  rei'eived  a  colonel'i! 
eommission  and  won  ad?niring  words  from  the  preat  Pitt, 

On  January  »'),  IT.'S,  Wolfe  was  called  to  Ixjndon,  and  was  here  offered 
a  l)rif;adiersliii>  in  the  army  wiii.h  was  to  be  sent  to  America  to  recapture 
(•ape  Breton  from  the  I'r.nch.  The  yi'iing  otlicr  was  I'itt's  choice,  and  he 
nreivtd  tlie  appointment  over  the  heads  of  many  '.dur  and  more  experienced 
soldiers.  After  aU  the  failure  of  the  Kocliefort  exi)edilion  was  to  bo  a  bhs.»iii>r, 
but  for  it  Wolfe  mi-ht  never  have  been  sent  to  America,  and  the  history  of 
Loui.-l'urg  and  C^nehee  rni;,'ht  have  been  altugether  diderent 

The  army  now  being  sent  to  America  liad  for  ita  ultimate  object  the 
driving  of  the  French  from  the  North  American  continent.  For  this  purpo-e 
two  important  8tronghold.s,  the  strongest  in  the  world  with  the  exception  of 
Gibraltar,  Louisl>urg  and  Quebec,  would  have  to  be  captured.  Quebec  was, 
of  cour.-:e,  the  great  centre  of  civil  and  military  life  in  North  America,  hut 
l.ouisburg  would  first  have  to  be  dealt  with.  That  strong  position  once 
captured  the  entire  strength  of  the  British  army  could  be  concentrate  •^'^ain^t 
the  historic  rock  guarding  the  .St.  Lawrenca 

For  this  expedition  Admiral  Boscawen  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
fleet  and  (.ierieral  Amherst  in  command  of  the  army.  There  were  to  be  three 
britiadiers  on  this  expedition  ;  Lawrence  and  Whitmore  were  already  in 
America,  and  Wolfe  was  to  make  the  third,  and  although  experienced  only  in 
European  warfare  was  to  prove  the  hero  of  this  expedition. 

The  l.ouisburg  force  embarkcnl  at  Portsmouth  in  Febniary.  It  consisted 
of  about  eleven  thoii^and  men.  Wolfe  was  senior  otFicer  of  the  fleet,  but 
during  the  stormy  pa-^agw  of  nearly  three  months,  his  work  must  largely  have 
been  dune  by  sul.or.Hjiat.  s.  ashe  sull'ered  almost  continuously  from  sea-sickness. 
All  things,  howevir,  hav  an  end,  and  on  May  10,  Wolfe  with  forty  sail 
entered  Halilax  harbor.     Tiie  (ommander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition  had  not 
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vel  -lived  at  tMd  pitc*.  and  the  tn^ijHi  wnitcfl  I.ere  for  nearly  thro«  woekH, 
hut  at  lenKth,  on  th«  28th  of  the  mouth,  the  Uv*-  ."ft  sail  for  Ixmishiirn,  the 
Dunkirk  of  America.  Once  more  the  fleet  was  to  e.xperii-nce  storms,  und  it 
was  not  until  June  2.  that  the  I5riti-<h  vessels  arrivwi  otf  tho  stmng  fortnas. 

It  seemed  en  impn  -iiuhle  [...sition.  Since  it  i.ad  Imm  i.  foull^^hly  handed 
over  t«  the  French  a«  linst  the  wishes  of  tho  Am-ii.an  colonist...  over 
£1,000,000  had  been  exi-ii  l.'d  on  the  fortress.  The  walls  surroni.dinn  it 
were  over  one  and  a  half  i..iles  in  circuu.i;  rence.  It  wa.s  ^Mrii-.n-  d  hy  ilm-o 
thousand  rcRulare,  and  this  f.-reo  was  au^.M.K:it,d  hy  Indian.s  and  t.ulilia. 
Besides  this  there  were  in  the  harl.or  seven  line-of-l.attle  ships  and  five 
fripates,  and  these  added  three  thousand  stur.ly  sailors  to  the  forlilied 
population  of  the  place.  On  the  wails  were  Bo:ne  two  hundred  and  lifty 
cannon  and  mortars,  and  it  was  said  that  there  were  abundant  provisions  in 
Louisburg  to  withstand  a  year's  sief;e. 

A  storm  was  raging  when  the  English  arrived  off  the  place,  and,  as  there 
was  but  little  abatement  for  five  <hiys,  no  landing  could  be  attempted.     It 
«cemed  to  the  British  sailors  and  soldiers  that  nature  waa  fighting  for  the 
French,  but,  on  the  morning  of  the  Sth,  the  sea  was  calmer,  and,  although 
the    waves    were   still    foaming  on  the  rock-bouud  coast,  it  waa  decided  to 
attempt  a  landing.     Wolfe  was  selected  to  lead  the  attack  and  the  main  body 
of  iroope  un.ler  him  were  destined  for  Freshwater  cove  four  miles  west  of  the 
town.     At  dawn,  while  the  guns  of  the  fleet  thundere<l  against  tho  French 
posit.on,    Wolfe    with    hia    flotilla   of   boats    bearing   twelve    companies    of 
Grenadiers,  a  picked  corpa  of  Li-ht  Infantry,  a  company  of  New  England 
Rangers  and  a  regiment   of   Eraser's  Iliglilanders  swept  shoreward.     They 
were  met  by  a  deadly  fire,  but  the  spirit  of  their  commander    had    taken 
possession  of  the  men,  and  nothing  could  check  them.     SoMiers  were  shot 
down  under  a  hail  of  bullets,  boat-s  were  overturned  and  a  number  of  brave 
fellows  were  drowned;  but  the  landititr  party  pres.sed  on  and  were  soon  formed 
up  in  a  sheltered  position  on  the  beach.     Wolfe  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach 

the  land. 

As  soon  m  the  men  were  formed  up  and  had  recovere<l  their  breath  after 
the  arduous  work  of  reaching  the  sbvre,  th«y  fix>-.!  Uynv.-is  and  charged  on 
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the  I'tiiTny'fl  jwisition.  'I  In  l'i<  ti.  li,  •'priiij;  tlu'nifX'lvfs  likely  to  be  rut  off  from 
ill''  P.ir,  retrtMtoil  in  haito  to  tlm  walls  of  lioiiiibiirg,  sutforing  couHi.loriihlc 
losi.  Thin  ittt.i 'k  on  iliH  liii<H|  of  ilcrmico  on  the  we^t,  lofl  the  other  end  of  the 
tuMi'h  c!<'ir  fir  tin-  l.uiliu.,'  of  Ainh'Til's  raon.  The  wliole  command  now 
adv.'itii.  .1  itii'l  all  lli>'  rr>  ii>'|i  triKips  who  had  boon  disputing  the  ground  fled 
111  h;,-:.    Id  til.    jiflf  l:"li  of  l,"lli>liur>;. 

Km- -•■Viral  '1  ly-i  tin'  unny  w.is  kept  busy  moving  the  camp  stores  and 
;.'i'ttiii;^  iishoro.  Till-  I'n'Mcli  hud  a  fonnidiiljle  battery  oi»  (tout  liiatid,  which 
dividiil  the  eiit ranee  uf  tlio  liarlMf.  AinhtTst  saw  the  nocossity  of  siloncing 
this  I'iittpry  as  qui.  kly  as  i)i)s-iil)le,  and  dispatciied  Wolfe  with  twolve  hundred 
imni  to  coiHtnut  a  bill  ry  iiniiirt  liatoly  opposite.  Tho  work  was  done 
witiiiiut  o|i|i.>-it!iin  and  WolR'  llicn  en-ctod  a  second  battery  on  Light-House 
("lint.  Tile  eniiny's  ships  in  the  iiarbor,  and  the  batteriei  kept  up  a  stoady 
tilt'  on  this  latter  iKwitiim  but  did  corn|iaratively  little  harm.  Meanwhile  the 
r>riti.-li  guns  bad  been  doiiif;  most  etiective  work,  and  by  the  26th  of  the 
month  Gout  Island  butttry  was  silenced.  Tlie  French  .\dmiral,  in  order  to 
niakc  the  harbor  more  secure,  on  »  dark  night  sank  half  of  his  ships  in  th« 
narrow  strait  loading  into  it. 

This  iinliniinnry  work  against  the  out-lying  positions  being  practically 
conijileted,  the  iitttiition  of  the  Britis-h  was  now  turned  against  the  strong 
fortitications  of  I.ouisbiirg  itself.  The  trenches  were  pushed  forward  until  they 
came  within  rtaih  of  the  cannon  flanking  the  western  walls.  The  work  was 
j.fogrejising  slowly  but  surely  and  Wolfe's  young  and  impetuous  nature 
dcsircil  to  have  it  hastened  to  a  conclusion.  He  believed  that  Ix)ui3hurg 
might  be  eajitured  in  time  for  the  fleet  to  move  against  Quebec  before  autumn, 
but  Amherst  thought  otherwise  and  continued  his  work  in  a  soldierly  and 
nutliodical  manner  knowing  that  Louisburg  would  fall  without  serioua  losato 
his  forces. 

The  fighting  went  on;  the  cannonading  from  the  British  batteries  causing 
much  destruction  of  property  and  life  within  Ix)uisburg  while  the  British  in 
their  pjilondidly  ronptnioted  trenches  suffered  but  little.  The  troops  during 
Ji.iU  t.Tu-  iiin.  h  H;.htiiip.  The  French  on  numerous  occasions  made  aorfief 
fr.rti  their  strongholds  but  were  ever  repulsed   with  loss  and  the  British 
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lattcriM  moved  forward.     <H    the  27th   .f  tl.e  nvmlh    th.    T?ritish   forces 
Muceeded  in  burning  to  tl.e  waters  e,lj^.-  tl.reo  of   the  b.«  Fren.h  ships  in 
the  harhor  an.!  the  loHowing  day  u  i-orliun  of  the  town  was  in  llanus  an.l 
nuK-h  of  the  shipping  WW  burned.     Tw«  ships  remains!  intact  and  these  a 
lure,  of  blue  jackets   sriied,    and    though    one    groun.lcl    the    ether    was 
successfully  towed  under  the  Briti>h  batteries.    It  now  seemed  that  Ix^uisburg 
was  not  as  well  stocked  with  provisions  an.l    aninuiniti.o   as   was   at  first 
supposed.     The  inhahitanLs  were  facing  starvation  and  the  ammunition  was 
running  short.    On  the  24th  of  the  month  only  f.^ur  Frcu.h  -uns  were  fccl-ly 
nplying  to  the  thun.lcrous  roar  of  Wolfe's  hattcries.     On  this  same  .lay  these 
Kuns  were  silenced  and  the  engineers  reported  that  the  hrea.  h.'s  in  ih,.  walls 
were  suftlciently  large  for  venturing  on  an  assault,  hut  h.  lore  it  cul.l  tak.^ 
I-lace  the  citizens  who  saw  the  uselessness  of  c.mtinuing  the  .struf.-le  force.! 
the  governor  of  the  place,  Drucour,  to  surren.ler  uncon.litionaily.     On  the 
-.JTth,  the  English  army  marched  in  triumph  into  the  [.lace  that  the  French 
in  America  and  in  Europe  had  thought  impretinahle. 

Wolfe  was  ar-ious  to  proceed  against  Qu.>hec  at  once,  and  earnestly 
besought  Amherst  do  so ;  but  winter  was  comir.g  on  apace,  and  the  sail.-rs 
drea.led  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  an-l  so  th..  taking  of 
Quebec  was  postponed.  If  the  army  wa.s  not  to  proceed  at  on.r  a-amst  the 
.apital  of  Canada,  Wolfe,  who  was  suffering  gr.atly  from  ill-health,  was 
anxious  to  return  to  England;  but  instea.l  of  realiMUL-  his  wish,  he,  with 
SirCiuirles  Ilur.ly  and  seven  ships,  was  sent  to  the  l.mer  St  Law.en.e  t.i 
the  purpose  of  laying  waste  the  country.  He  detested  the  work,  and  call.d 
it  "  a  sorry  but  a  nece^^ary  business." 

In  October  Wolfe  sailed  from  I/.uisburg  for  England,  and  after  a  fpc-lv 
voyage  lauded  at  Portsmouth  on  November  1.  He  was  r.cogiu/.ed  as  '■  th, 
hero  of  Louisburg"  and  as  a  reward  for  his  splen.li.l  servic.s  was  api>oi„t..l 
to  a  colonelcy   of  the   67th    Regiment,  and  joined   his  new  couu.iand  at 

Salisbury. 

Wolfe  was  now  suffering  greatly,  as  his  disease  had  lair'  firm  hol.l  upon 
him,  and  he  must  have  realized  that  he  had  n..t  long  to  l.v-  ;  lui  he  ui-h.  .1 
to  die  in  hameaa,  and  «s«  looking  forward  to  fiirther  awvic^.    i'iU  recognised 
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that  \:(  wn'^  l.i'-  al\-t  L'«iufn!  aii.'i  Nvlmi  <hr  jioveiiimfuf  ilcfermincl  to  Brnrl 
nil  .\p>;r;i:  ...Mil. -I  (iuiUe  111  the  foUottuii;  siting,  he  ai-i.uiuu.J  Woli- 
<'..iiiinaii(l>T-iti-<'liie£ 

It  «i'!  i.'  r.  n.  11  1  "T-ffl  tint  V  'fe  ha.l  fJ.l.  ii  in  love  with  a.  Mi.- 
I.iiu-  ii  :  l.iil  Li.~  Mi.t  ii.i.i  !■  1.  r.jxt.  1  and  lor  mmic  years  lie  avoidud  the 
-..■i.tvof  women  and  was  sunk  in  tlie  <htpest  mehiiu-holy  on  this  ac-count  ; 
but  durin-  ihe  winter  Mou-  m  itin-  <'Ui  on  the  Quebec  expedition  he  became 
altaclie.i  to  a  Miss  Lowther.  and.  altlioURh  it  haa  been  said  there  was  not 
inucli  love  in  the  ca<'e,  an  en;:au"iiiriit  look  place. 

To  hriice  him  for  liis  si.nt  .x;  .  i  ii'Hi  lie  tuok  a  course  of  the  waters  at 
Hath,  but  returiH.l  to  IximLm  with  unimpn.ved  health.  A  .straiii,'e  general 
thi?!  Hut  the  physical  fraiiu  ii.nii.re.l  little;  there  was  more  will  in  that 
diseK.-rackcd  body  than  in  ibe  robu-st  frames  of  all  the  other  British 
generals  put  to;,'ether.     It  wa.s  tl.!>  will  that  won  Canada  for  Kii;,'huHl. 

Desj.ite  his  ill-lie.ilth  he  or^'.uii/.r.l  the  expeilition  with  the  greatest  care, 
seeinu  to  every  detail  himself  I'-  I" re  he  assumed  command  he  stipulated 
that  he  >li..iil.l  ohoo-c  his  own  stall',  and  I'itt,  wlio  reeooriiized  the  strength  of 
his  voung  general,  grant.d  his  reciuest.  Cor.sideraMe  indi^'iiation  wa.s 
expre-s.d  in  some  ijuarters  that  Wolfe  should  have  been  raised  over  the 
heuds  of  so  niatiy  older  and  more  experienced  ofTicers,  and  to  meet  the 
preju.lie.  <  ..f  the  arniv,  he  was  to  eo.itinue  to  hohl  the  rank  of  ctdonel ;  the 
rank  n{  major-L'.iieral  being  eonferred  upon  him  temporarily,  to  be  held  only 
;i:  Atiic  rii-a.  M.. nekton.  Murray  and  Townshcnd  took  service  under  him  as 
brigadiers  with  brevet  rank. 

Til.' ebar.ii  ;rr  of  W.dfo  is  well  j-liown  by  his  selection  of  ofTiccra  On 
-evi  nil  oeeasioiis  he  was  opposed  by  the  War  <  Mliee  in  his  seh  elions,  and,  in 
the  ease  of  <',r.y  (  I'i.tnii,  whum  he  wislied  for  .juarleiinaster-general,  the 
king  himself  reb.-  i  to  saiicti^n  the  apiM.intment,  but  Wolfe  wouM  brook  no 
opjiosition,  not  ev.  r,  tie  ling'-,  and  in  the  end  he  prevailed.  It  might  be 
that  the  t  xpedition  wi,\;ld  pmve  a  faiini-e,  but  if  it  did  he  ww  prepared  to 
bear  tli-  .  iiiire  blame.  Tl:  il  the  k:iig  was  capable  of  appr.'eialing  Pitt's 
general  is  shown  by  a  remark  that  he  made  at  the  time.     So  great  a  uiilitary 
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entliusinst  was  Wolfe  that  sonip  l.tliovtHl  hi?  mind  nnhiiipo(l.     Newcastle  is 
Buiil  U)  have  told  the  king  that  ho  \va!«  mini. 

"  Mad  is  he!  "  rojilied  the  king,  "  tluTi  all  1  can  say  i.s  I  hojio  he'll  bile 
Bome  of  my  generals." 

On  Ftlmiary  17,  Admiral  Saunders,  who  was  in  rommand  of  Wolfe's 
fleet,  sailed  from  ^pithead  with  some  of  the  tmops.  Wolfe  hitnsidf  wa.*  on 
board  the  "  Nei-tune,"  ninety  pung.  As  u.snal  he  siiffiTed  intensely  from 
8ea-sickne.-8  on  the  voyage  to  Halifax.  It  was  a  slow  {ms'^age  uwin^  lo  the 
storms  and  iieavy  winds,  and  it  was  not  until  May  that  the  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  sighted.  I.ouishiirg  hail.or  was  still  frozen,  and  it  was  ncros.«;iry 
for  the  fleet  to  go  to  Halifax  where  ships  and  troops  were  gathering.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  June  before  the  final  arrangeinmts  were  coi  ip:  ttd  and  tlicn 
Admiral  Saunders  and  Wolfe  sailed  from  Ixxiisburg  to  attack  the  fortress 
which  nature  had  ma  le  the  strongest  on  the  North  American  continent 

Hefore  the  end  of  June  the  French  in  Quebec  knew  that  they  would 
ioon  be  in  the  midst  of  the  severest  -truggle  that  ever  took  place  in  Cana<la, 
but  they  had  every  confidence  in  their  military  leader.  Montcalm's  sucrrsses 
hud  given  them  faith  in  his  genius.  On  tlie  other  hand  the  Knglish  tnops 
felt  e<iually  confident  in  the  ability  of  Wolfe  tx)  Uke  Quebec.  The  work  li« 
had  done  before  Louisburg  in  the  previous  yea»  convinced  them  that  no 
obstacle  was  so  great  as  to  be  able  to  resist  his  indoinitable  will. 

France  at  this  time  did  not  possess  a  cooler  head  aad  a  braver  heart 
than  Montcalm'a  England,  likewise,  had  not  a  truer  soldier  than  young 
Wolfe.  The  encounter  was  indeed  to  be  a  meeting  of  keroes,  and  a  long  *nd 
severe  struggle  was  exi)ected.  The  English  were  hopeful,  but  the  French 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  their  being  able  to  capture  the  rugged  rock  from 
whii.il  their  soldiers  had  so  easily  ri-pulse<l  I'liips'  attack  fifty  years  hefore. 
In  the  si)ring  of  1759,  the  news  reached  Quebec  that  a  Dritish  (leet  was 
en  route  for  the  St.  Lawrence.  At  first  the  inhabitants  were  terror-stricken, 
as  Quebec  was  in  no  condition  to  stami  a  long  siege,  but  their  fears  were 
di.'ipersed  by  the  arrival  of  eighteen  sail  with  s\ipplies  from  P'rance.  iSriii  h 
cruisers  were  od  the  watch  for  this  fleet,  but  they  had  suoceaafully  yuaat*! 
them  uDseeo. 
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MontcHlm  was  at  tliis  tii.u-  ,it  Montreal,  Imt  l,n<t,Mir.1  to  Quebec  mth  the 
utin..st    s]..'...!    ill    onler  to    pn'i.nrc   it  for  a  sucv^-lnl    resistance.     All   the 
avHilable   troops   were  la.ninl   into  the  city,   an.l    the  excited  inhahitanta 
anxiously  kept  watch  for  the  cxpecte.l  warships.    The  tlcct,  however,  suif-'rcd 
long  .1,  lays  and  .li.l  not  appear  for  some  weeks,  and  thus  -rave  the  French 
lime  to  make  an. pie  pnparations  to  receive  thcin.     Mont,  aim  and  Vandreuil 
resolved  to  con, . utralc  tiirir  entire  force  on  the  river  front  hetw.en  the  St. 
fharles  and   the  Monttix.rency    Rivers,  a  di-t.ince  of  eight  miles,  and  one 
continuous  line  of  redouhts,  hatteries,  and   entrenchments  was  construcl.^d. 
Two   hulks   were   mounted   with   cannon   and    phice.l   at  the   mouth   of  the 
St.  Charles;    and  a  h(.on;  of  logs  was  thrown   across  it  to  knp  the    F.nL'hsh 
fleet  from  passing  up.     F.very  available  entrance  to  the  city  was  close.l  an<l 
barricaded  save  one  which  w;is  left  open  to  admit  the  tn.ops  from  the  river 
front.       A    hundred    and    six    cannon     frowned     from    tiie    heights,    and    a 
considerable  floating  battery  with  gun.«,  tire-ships  an<l   tire-rafts   protected  the 
front  of  the  city.     The  entire  numt.er  of  men   under  arms  in  and  about 
Quebec  wa.i  over  sixteen  thousand.     After  everything  was  ready  the  French 
patiently  awaited  the  foe,  but  no  foe  appear,  d.     At  last  the  suspense  wiis 
broken  "by   the    news   that    the    fleet    was    at    lie    aux    Coudres.      Three 
midshipmen  belonging  to  >t   were  captured  and  biought  to  (iuebec.  greatly 
alarming  the  French  by  their  tales  of  the  tremendous  size  and  strength  of 
the  approaching  sipiadron. 

On  June  21,  a  jwrtion  of  Wolfe's  fleet  arrived  in  .he  north  channel  of 
Orleans  Island,  and  very  soon  al'  tiie  v..s.<el3  pa.ssed  tl-e  difllcult  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  anchored  stnilh  of  tho  island.  Some  of  the  hading 
ves.sels  had  hoisted  the  French  ting  which  attracted  several  of  the 
inhabitants  to  come  on  board.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to  se.ure  tiie 
services  of  men  who  were  fairly  familiar  with  the  river,  but  in  a  ntiinher  of 
ca.scs  the  ships  had  to  grope  thvir  way  up  the  diflicult  channel,  and  iIki;  they 
pa.s.sed  it  without  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  wa.-  a  source  of  considerable  surprise 
to  the  French  authorities.  Tliat  siime  night  a  small  party  landed  ard  had  a 
brush  with  the  inhabitants,  who,  when  beaten  crossed  over  to  the  north 
shore.     The  next  day  wu.s  a  busy  one  for  the  Britisli  soldiers  ;  boata  loaded 
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ivith  troops  plieil  busily  between  tbp  ships  and  the  isl.nvl  until  tlip  cnlirt' 
;inny  was  liiinlcil  and  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  Wdlfc  was  anxious  to  begin 
:iction  at  once,  ami,  without  delay,  began  to  look  about  him  for  a  point  of 
vantage  from  whicii  iio  might  attack  the  city.  He  was  ap{)allfd  at  tiie 
-trength  and  va.«!t!K>s  of  the  pnparations  made  to  resi:?t  his  army.  He  had 
liltlu  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  French  troops,  who  were  behind 
-trong  protection,  but  iiis  men  were  nearly  all  trie<l  .soldiers;  and,  though 
the  flitliculties  were  great,  he  felt  that  with  such  an  army  he  would  nut  know 
failure. 

On  the  day  when  the  British  troops  were  landoil  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  a 
furious  gale  arose  and  la-sted  lor  some  hours.  Tlie  i'rencli,  as  u-iial  in  such 
ca.ses,  believed  that  Providence  was  interposir.i,'  on  tlieir  behalf  and  hoped 
that  the  storm  would  .lentroy  the  entire  Heet.  Hut  it  was  only  a  .'iumin.-r  gale, 
and  8ub.«ided  as  quickly  as  it  had  arisen.  While  it  lasted  it  drove  the  ship.H 
hither  and  thither,  and  in  spite  of  the  utmo>!  vigilan<o  some  were  driven 
ash<jie  and  others  collided,  causing  no  small  damage.  When  the  storm  went 
down,  the  French  determined  to  try  the  elleet  of  fire-ships  on  the  inv.el.r.s. 
Tliese  ships  were  the  largest  of  the  mercliant  vessels  that  had  bnughl  o'lt 
their  supplies  and  had  been  equippeil  for  their  work  of  destruction  at  an 
enormous  cost,  when  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  Quebec  is  considered.  To 
make  their  deadly  work  almost  certain,  they  had  been  filled  with  pilch,  tar 
ani  other  inflammable  material,  besides  having  on  board  firearms  and  caiuion 
crammed  to  the  muzzle,  together  with  ever  concei-vable  explosive. 

Vaudreuil  appointeil  Deluche,  a  distinguished  naval  oHicer,  to  the 
hazardous  task  of  guiding  the  fire-ships  to  the  fleet  of  the  foe,  and  setting  fire 
to  them  at  the  appropriate  moment.  Fortunately  for  the  English,  I)eluehe'8 
courage  failed  him,  and  he  ignited  the  vessels  much  too  soon.  The  night 
was  pitch  dark,  but  the  sudden  blaze  in  an  in.stant  dispersed  the  darknesB. 
The  British,  fearing  an  attempt  on  their  encampment,  drew  up  their  forces  in 
readiness  to  resist,  and  watched  the  .reaching  fire-ahips.  One  after  another 
leaped  into  flames,  and  s<x>n  the  whole  river,  from  the  M  :.!:norency  to  the 
city  was  us  light  as  day.  The  flam<  -  •  r.'  not  long  in  reaching  the  explosives 
»nd  t'.e  air  was  fille.l  with  t!ie  crash  of  loud  reports  and  the  whizzing  of  balls 
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an.l  Lull-to.  HcMVovor,  Doluche  l.r,.l  l.r.„  -,  l.:..tr  '.n  l.i'  work  tlint  no  harm 
Wius  .h.iie  to  the  IWitish  v^.-cls.  Suine  of  llic  lii.-,-!.:i.^  rai.  ashore  befor,; 
rearhiii},'  the  fktt,  an.l  ..tluM  were  towul  out  of  harn.':,  way  by  tbe  fiKTj,'cUL' 
I'.rit.sh  seamen  ^^ho  row.nl  out  and  grapi^!'  'I  them.  Some  of  the  seamen  were 
exi-  rienced  in  this  kind  of  work  and  took  it  as  a  joke,  .lioiitin-  to  ea-h  other 
as  they  approaehed  the  splutteriiiK  i»f<rnos:  "  Painme  Jack,  dul-t  eNer  have 
Hell  in  tow  before?"  One  of  the  vessels  Mazed  so  rapidly  that  its  eapbuti 
and  a  number  ol'  the  crew  were  burned  before  tbuy  could  escape  in  tb.ir 

Vaudreuil  had  expected  much  from  this  enterprise,  and  hop.  fully 
climbed  int«  the  church  steeple  at  T.eauport  about  three  miles  from  (iueb.e, 
to  see  the  British  fleet  annihilated.  When  he  saw  how  useless  tlic  whole 
undertaking  had  been,  his  discouragement  was  extreme. 

Wolfe  determined  to  begin  more  active  hostilifus  at  once.     He  carefully 
considered  every  available  point  of  attack,  and  o.noluded  that  his  best  nioVL' 
would  be  to  Uke  up  a  position  on  Point  LOvis,  din  etly  opposite  Quebec.     He 
despatched  Cieneral  Moiukton  thither  with  his  brigade  on  June  29,  and  on  the 
following  (lay  went  over  himself  and  selerted  ibe  most  comnuinding  point 
from  which  his  camion  might  play  upon  the  city.     As  soon  as  his  int.miun 
WW  discovered  the  guns  of  Quebec    poured   out  a  leaden  storm   upon    his 
workmen.     Many  were  killed,  but  the  work  of  entrenchment  was  vigorously 
continued   and   in  ft   ihort  time    his    troops    had    secured    a   strong    and 
comparatively  safe  position.     Contrary  to  Montcalm's  judgment  an  attempt 
was  made  to  drive  them  from  their  entrenchments  but  the  work  was  entrusted 
to  irregulare  who  advanced  with  »o  little  judgment  that  one  division  of  the 
attacking  party  fired  into  another  and  in  the  end  retreated  to  their  boats  with 
the  loss  of  seventy  killed  and  wounded.     When  all  was  ready  the  besiegere 
turned  their  guns  upon  the  city  ;  many  of  the  inhabitant*  fled  to  the  country 
in  terror.     In  all  diiections  bursting  shells  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  among 
other  buildings  the  revered  cathedral  was  gives  i»  the  fiames.     This  fire, 
however,  although  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  houses  of  the  city, 
WM  of  very  little  practic*!  value  to  the  British.     It  brought  them  no  nearer 
to  the  capture  of  QiwUc,  eieepiing  that  it  imh-.q^  discouraged  the  Canadiana, 
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on!  ma!.'  tli^m  fed  that  ia  Wolfe  there  was,  at  ioaat,  a  more  funniilablo  toe 
than  I'iiihi  ijefure  tlitir  walls. 

Wuhe  became  impatient  at  secinfj  notliiiij;  aci^omplHlieil  lut  a  ujelesa 
destrU'  tion  nf  proi'  rty.  Ho  deterinineil  to  make  an  effort  to  attack  (lie  main 
IjQily  iiloii;^  the  St.  I^awronce.  It  was  impos-ilile  to  charge  them  successfully 
iVom  tlie  rivtT,  nnil  so  lie  took  up  liis  position  to  the  lel't  <>(  their  furces  on  tlu» 
banks  of  tlio  brown  ani  rapid  .Nhiniiiiireiii'v.  lie  lioped  liy  tliis  move  to 
pn-s  baek  tlie  left  i.f  i]ie  army,  or  if  not  by  aseemliii:;  the  Montniormey  to 
tin  1  a  fur.l  by  whieh  his  army  mi;.4ht  cross  and  got  to  tiie  roar  of  the  eafny. 
As  soon  as  he  felt  himself  strongly  posted,  he  began  to  harass  the  foo,  who 
vi-Mpnisly  returned  his  (ire  and  many  lives  were  lost  on  botli  sides.  His 
battery  at  I.i'vi-  still  kept  up  its  disastrous  cannonade  on  (Quebec.  The 
Lower  Town  w.h  almost  totally  dcstroye<r  and  but  few  of  its  inhabitants  were 
courage-ous  en^riigh  to  remain  in  the  shelter  of  their  Imusea  The  eiFect  of 
tliis  determined  siege  was  already  beginning  to  tell.  Many  of  the  Canadians 
deserted  to  tlie  British  ranks,  reporting  tiiat  only  dread  of  their  ollicers  kept 
their  countrymen  from  coming  over  in  a  body  to  the  British  lines. 

Near  the  end  of  July  ihi'  British  ship  "Sutherland"  and  several  smaller 
vessels,  succeeded  in  passing  the  fortress  of  Quebec  and  taking  up  their  >tation 
above  the  city  where  they  captured  a  number  of  French  vessels.  This  was 
unfortunate  for  the  French,  for  they  had  now  not  only  to  defend  Quel)ec  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  but  also  to  use  a  large  part  of  their  troops  to  defend  the 
country  above  the  city.  The  British  followed  up  this  success  by  drugging 
bouts  across  Point  Levis,  and,  launching  them  at  a  point  out  of  range  of  the 
enemy's  suns,  filled  them  with  men  to  join  troops  who  were  already  up  the 
river.  Tliese  at  once  began  operations  ro  that  the  French  were  now  attacked 
fre>m  three  points — Montmorency,  I^vis,  and  the  rocky  plati  .m  above  Quebec. 
Montcalm,  though  vigilant,  smiled  at  the  efforta  of  the  British.  He  was 
convineed  that  "  .Monsieur  Wolfe  could  never  capture  Quebec."  He  knew  his 
own  str'iigth  and  tho\ight  that  all  would  bo  well  if  he  could  keep  his  man 
from  becoming  discouraged.  However,  he  wisely  determined  to  remain  on 
the  defensive.  Vaudreuil  was  much  mor«  despondent  and  observed  with 
great  alarm  the  successes  of  the  enemy'*  fleet      Hia  fir»«liipa  had  baaa  a 
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fvh.m  l.„tJ>o  ,V..rM,;n.1  to  n,  .ko  one  more  mrj.ty  ofT-.H  to  .lo.W  .Iwir 

v,...,U      He  l,a.l  - ■  -'  v.ntv  ralU  l.aU  an.l  scl ,.rs  j-u.  •!  loKflhcr  an.l 

,,.„,, ,,,  l.k.  ^U-  in,  -.:>..  .^  n!.  fruM.  of  .11  ..Is,  crannne.i  to  the  muzzle  wUh 
(,r.na,K.s  h.-nLs  an.l  o.h.--  .x,.l,.Hive  w.q.ous.  Tin.  '-i.antic  inA  r„al 
,„arhin.,-"  ua-.-.M-ailv  .llnot.l  a..!  uppeared  destln-l  t-  ,1  M,..y  at  1- a-l  a 
,„,•„,„  ,,',i„  il,,i.  15ut  I'.nti.h  coura-e  was  t<jo  mu.  h  f.-r  Im.  .,.h  m^.nuiiy 
,,.,l,l,..l,aniv  sailorspdlaMtly  uumuvd  tli.lr  boat.,  an.l  grapplinu  the  l.la/.:.2 
raft  tou-,.!ita-hnn.,  Nsilh  hur-tin^' .-anUMn  an.l  showers  ..f  Imlk-tn  fall.nsalM.ut 
,),  .,'.,  ^l„,„t  ui...n  <h..ut  u.  ;a  up  fp.m  thnr  luMv  thnats,  as  on.'  puce  of  tho 
r.i,  ..f„  r  auoth.  r  ^tru.'k  ,M..un.l  an.l  bluz.d  its.lf  out  The  iMvn.-h  turn.d 
.,u.y  in  .r.--.-t.  It  was  no  use  to  try  t,,  inlimi.late  such  n>..n.  '1  h..  .mly 
,!,i„"j,  ,|„  ^  .uul.l  .1..  was  to  kcoi>  iLciu  out.lde  of  lUo  city,  uud  lias,  ul  ka=l, 

SI-.  MU'l  »a-y  tlKlUgll. 

FunnuT    wa-.    rapLllv   .Irnwin,'   to  n  chso.   and    Wolfe,   .erine   tl.at    if 

„,n,.  thin.'  w.T.-  n..t  s.H.n  .l.a.v  .1..-  v.  ar's  work  woul.l  Iv  lost,  decided  to  make 

a  stronjaiu.'k   on   Montculn.'s  riv.r  for,,.     He  dire.t.d   a  division  of  h.9 

army  a-wnst  iho  cnomy's  enlien.hnunts,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July  a  h.n-e 

i.atie  was  f,.Muht,     The  battery  at  Levis  poured  it.s  leaden  hail  into  the  eity. 

t  .-  ships  alon;:  '.Ur  .h..re  cast  sh..t  and  shell  into  the  Frenci>  camp.     While 

ti,.    .■ann..n  on  th,-  left  of  tin-  M.ntmoreney  drowne.1   the  roar  of  the   Tails 

with  tie  n  thuu.l.r.     The  French  were  not  idle,  their  guns  replie.l  with  ciual 

stn  n^th.     An  alt,  inpt  was  made  to  land  in  front  and  charge  the  foe  but  it 

was  qui.kly    r.  pul-e^l.     On   this  occasi.m   a  thousand  jrrenadiers  and  loyal 

\'„,en.:nH."  v.t.n.ns   of  Luiisburg,    seemed    to    have   L.st   their   heads  an.l 

,i,l„„„  ..onm.uel-  from  their  ..tli.-ers  .-haru'e.!  wiMly  at  an  imp..-ible  p...-iti.'n 

whi.h  «as  strongly   guai.hd   by   thr.e  tb.a.s.uvl   picked   rillemen.     Th.y  hst 

l...avilv  an.l  but  f..r  an  oi.p..rtun.   tlmn.ler-storm  very  few  of  il.em  w..ul.l  have 

e>.Mi  .'.1.     As  il  wa^   this  ma.l   attack   up  the  slippery  hillsi.'s  caused  the  l.-^s 

of  f  .m-  hnn.lre.1  r.n.l  f.,ily-thn.-  m.  n,  ana.n-  wh..m  were  thiity-three  olli.-rs. 

\V..lf'  -a-v  ;.oW  imi.r;hlicai.le  it  was  to  attack    In.m   the   i;eai:!...rt  si.le,  and, 

wilh.lra.vin-   hia   troo,>s,    thought   out   an..ther   plan.      The    French    w-ie 

deliu'hte.l    with    the   punishment  ihey    ha-l    given    the    foe,    and    Vandr-nid 

!■  ■      !    (.  \!  .-  ;      •  Wf>!f«»  I  CI"  assure  eou  will  make  no 
exuiuuijiy  «i'oi«  w  a  iricud,     hhi-i-..^  Woiie,  i  ca..  as-uie  .. -j, 
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pML-r.'Sfc"     ITe  .ocloned  without  ha  host,  \V«lfe  did  oot  know  what  failur* 

Illl'UDt. 

Tlie  r.riti!«h  prnoral,  from  tho  commoncrTiinit  of  the  (<i<  ;:t«,  hud  long'-d 
lo  unit  tliu  FreiK'li  in  open  field ;  but  tlun  rejiulso  imide  tlie  chiuire 
(if  a  -.  Ill  r.il  (-niiiifreinont  seem  more  rptnote  than  ever.  Mon''  idm  knew  that 
his  raw  militia  were  iniif-h  more  icrvicinMo  behind  ciitrtnclini.nt.H  tlmii  tb«  v 
could  be  ill  a  fair  haiul-io-hand  f nixa. 'iiu-nt,  ami  so  wouM  run  no  ri-k-. 
W.illo,  on  Ills  fir-t  arrival  in  tbo  (•.■  try,  liad  aiivimisly  look.  1  to  the  b.iulit- 
above  Qiubfc,  and  now  he  once  ni'iru  tnrni"!  bi''  tyis  to  the  broad  plains 
above  the  city.     His  first  tusk  was  to  look  for  a  j. rait  liable  asient. 

In  the  nitantime  he  pave  ordrr"  to  have  the  (imntry  round  about  laid 
wa-lc,  and  bi.~  men  did  tlu.r  work  ..nly  Uo  well.  Many  villages  and  fariii- 
houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  mid  not  a  few  of  tli.ir  resi.-ting  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword.  The  I'.ritish  8ol.iii  rs  had  cau;:lit  so  much  of  the  revenfi-ful  spirit 
of  their  foes,  that  in  many  casas  they  scalped  their  fallen  enemies.  No  strong 
resistance  was  made  to  these  depredations,  the  French  feeling  that  every  man 
was  needed  to  jrntect  the  city  itself.  Wolfe  began  to  despair.  IIo  even 
thouuht  of  piviiip  up  the  siege  for  that  year,  and  going  into  winter  qun  '.rs 
at  Isle  aux  Coudres,  intercepting  as  far  as  po>>iMe  the  supplies  of  tb.'  French, 
and  forcing  tliem  to  surrender  in  the  following  spring.  But,  befve  doing 
this,  he  fletermined  to  make  at  least  another  attempt  to  capture  the  ly  and 
with  it  Montcalm's  army. 

As  rapidly  a*  he  could  he  broutjht  a  number  of  his  ships  past  the  guns 
of  Quebec.  No  del, y  was  permitted.  Attack  after  attack  was  made  on  the 
helj,dits,  and  so  elective  were  some  of  them  that  De  llougainville  was  sent 
with  about  two  thousand  soldiers  to  keep  the  British  troop.s  from  making  a 
gucce.-sful  landing.  One  attack  was  so  vigorous  that  Montcalm  felt  it 
necessary  to  take  command  in  person,  but  the  wary  British  had  relieat.  1 
before  he  could  reach  the  scene  of  action.  All  was  not  running  smoothly 
with  Wolfe's  men,  however.  Di.=ca£e  broke  out  in  their  cami  '^,  and  niany  of 
the  best  soldies  were  unfit  for  service.  But  the  French  suffered  far  more  in 
every  way.     Di-case  was  rife,  food  was  scarce,  ai.d  supplies  were  now  a::r:o»t 
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..,.tirr!y  ruf  Tfi-ri  )',.  ^j.^.-r  rotinlry.  Th.ir  ritv  «-r^  in  nim«,  nnl  .>veii 
■h.-uM  i!i.  r...-h.-l.  i..i.  I"  wii.iiiio  11  thai  jc.ir,  a  iVau  i.  vmuUc  sUrt.i  t:,.tn 
ill  llii:  t'.K  e. 

Oil   All-. II    '20  '-'r.it   -.,rrow  J.iin'n.1   t1.r..i-1i  t!:.-  Hr-;  ',   :ciny.      Wolf.-, 
,,|„,  |,,.,1  ,  ,:,;m  I..!    I.'    "li    l.y  r.-i-.  ;■■-  I'.il    lUi'l    ihuu- ,,t,  aii.l  who  lln  ■  .u-li 
il...  1..I1U'  ^i'  -'•■  \vi.-ks  v., I.  !,.  I..-  sfi-ii  c-viTy\>l,ore  str.'H-i!,.'iiii.-  Uie  w.-.ik   .ci  ! 
,„..„ii-.r::,-iiM'  -iP.!.-!'..  Iii*  l."|'ffiil  spint,  \v;is  s.i/.,-.l  u  iili  uii  i!lii.*s  s.. -.  \  •■.,. 
,,,„(  1,,.  u.,.   ,,,:  ;i,„.l  I.,   li-   I'.'.I.  aii'l  lay   r.-tl...-!y   i.-iiii;   with  f.  v.-r  iu  a 
:,n..!,...i-.-..t  M.  nliu..!v,irv.     A!..ml  thoend  of  ih.^  tnoi.lh.  l:..'.v.  v.t,  in\h- .i-M 
!,>\.,thi,  ti:...h.'  r.rov.Tr.l.  so  f,ir,!itIc!i-t.!Wtobeabl.'t...l.vi-fHn..*'>MT  |.' m 
..fat::i-k.      II''  [.i"!"'^"!  'lir.  .■  !■!  iti-'  tn  his  hii : ;  li-r-.  Mmm^-'kI.)!!,  T'Wn  h  Mi 
y\  ...    ,      (),,(.  ,,f  i!,.-.r  was  to  cfo'js  1h.-  M>-','Mi..r.ii.-y  alxnit  t'i-hi   tni'.-i 
,,...,  ti,.  >.,    |,.iw..Hr,   nil.  wiM,  II  hiri;.;  (■>■"■,  t..miUTli  lapi.ily  thr.n  :h  ih-j 
f,,,..!    H,,  1    l..;i  on   thr  r.arof  t!.-  Fi.iirh,  •.'.hil.-iicMii'iirj.'tit   sl..riii..l   tli.  i,i 
fi-.m  th.    nv.  r.     Th-  ^..von.l  whs  to  i\>rd  Ui.'  M-iiln-'P  wy  at  its  in  -ith.  an.l 
t,,  ;,,aT!i  ;.!■  i.::  iho  sii-r.-  until   ii  I^oint  vnnU   U-  r-ni.!  w'l.'f  a   I'-ri-i-h   i.riMV 
,.,,„u  ,.i,  ,    ,     il,,.  I'-n-iK  h  I. tit  of  th'ir  t-Mnii.  hmiuld.     ihu  third  waa  to  luai..' 
;i  c.u, ,  i,:i..u  .1  ;itt,ii-k  iVoiii  thi-  fiMiit. 

P„i'  iK..  hri-ii'li-rs  ui,-,  ly  a.!'.  i-'H  him  tn  ^^l^T1<^nT1  nil  throo ;  nn-l.  n-^'-r 
loim  .-i.-u''  .ti..;i.  Mij;_-.  >l..l  that  the  next  att.-mpV  -h-uM  '  <■  «'•  !-«"'l''  '''<■ 
i„  ,,  ,-  ,.h,Ar  '."1.  l-.v.  Wn'f'  ha^l  from  the  tiisl  iovkcd  lu  mid  quaiUT  lur 
vi>-;"i-v,  and  ..'  id'y  lu'i.  i  on  thvir  Mi^'m-lioa. 

Oi.  thrli-t  d  .y  of  Au-ti.<t,  th- il.-n.Tal  was  ahl,  to  !■  a-.  .■  the  hou-  f.r 
•he  lii-l  ti-,a' t-in.'c  his  illn.ssaiid  hi.s  pri-s.  no  -ivai  ly  ra:-.!  the  sp..'  -I 
thra-my.  Ilch.,1  not  much  hnjio  of  sur. .  r--,  i  ut  iu- uasd.tormiii.d  ihal 
ih,  x  ..h..uM  not  hav.'  it  toiayiii  Kn.-huid  that  ho  had  n-t  done  hi.-  1  .•-1. 
lli^  lii-l  ta.-k  was  to  (..ncrntriitt-  his  forces  ah.n-  the  ii].!.-!  hank  of  th.  lis-  r. 
II, ■  s,;.!  vip  t,.  join  Admiral  Holm. 9  all  the  .shii.s  he  could  .-pare  fn.ni  his 
fl.vt  below  (,Mnhec  &..in-  that  his  mcii  at  Moiit!no!M„y  were  of  lu. 
practical  use,  he  ut  once  dcci-led  ..!i  cvacutttin-  his  po.-iti..n  there.  Moiitc.dia. 
ohscrviiiR  the  move,  sent  a  fore*  to  harass  the  retreating  British  troopi. 
MonokUm,    who    iiad    been    viewing    lL«    opeiBtioi.s    froai    Vu-.ai    I.'Vin. 
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tl>'pp(\t'r<'l  n  o(.|i'-i.!.  t.ililo  (brc»-  to  nti.i'  k  Mi)iitiu!iti  in  rmit,  cmTijMllini;  him 
to  rfcttll  Ills  men;  and  tlie  I•!tlL'li^ll  w»  re  tl.ns  timl.l.Ml  to  niir.-  v\iili..ui  low. 
Tho  Fronrh  ^<llrcely  kntw  what  to  make  "f  tin-  iimv,  iiinl  Imm^-iiii  to  Iio|m> 
tliiit  tliiir  fis  W(  r»' alMiiit  to  rai~"  tlic  .>ii<j,'f  nii'i '!>  paif.  'i'luii  li'i|«s  wire 
^.Tcatly  8tr».ii;^ilii  !i' '1  lt\  -..iii);  tin-  ti.",[,^  Imnii'l  on  Lwnri  ilifll.fi  iiliove 
<i"ui  li<><j,  Tlicy  <ii'l  not,  liowi'Vcr,  r<  lax  tiirir  vii^iliiitt  wali  h  by  rii;;lil  and 
•lay. 

This  work  hnd  been  too  iinich  for  tho  heroic  \\'oIft»,  and  on  Si  ptemher  4 
he  WHS  nj»ain  iiro«tratnl  with  illnpKS  and  sutlfrfd  intinstly.  Thii  uiifurlunafe 
event  atrectpd  ovt-ry  mun  in  the  army.  Wolft,  liowt  ver,  had  a  will  capable 
of  crusiiiii^  down  {xiin,  and  overcoming  Ijodily  wtakntHtt;  and  on  the 
followini;  day  was  onct-  more  amon^  his  rm  n,  iia^'^urd  and  worn,  but  u 
entii;' tic  as  tver.  Every  love,  bay  and  rock  was  <a-eily  h  anncd  with  the 
teIesc'o|>e,  and  be  at  Ii  ii;^th  tixed  upon  •  place  where  lie  tlioii;;ht  it  po:»ible 
that  hia  army  mi<;lit  scramble  up.  It  was  evidi  ntly  a  wiak  >pot  in  the  cliff, 
for  the  white  tent  of  the  guard  could  b«  S(en  filcamini,'  there  in  the 
Sej'ti  nd>er  Buii>hine.  This  was  the  AiiM  du  I'lrnhm,  perhaps  the  weakest 
point  any  when/  about  (iwebcc  Even  here  it  was  by  no  muii.s  an  easy  taak 
to  Rale  tlie  clilf;  and,  as  Montcalm  had  told  Vaudreuil,  a  liuudr'd  vij^ilant 
mencotild  Ijave  ki-pta  whole  army  at  bay.  They  expe.  ted  tiiai  Wolfe  would  not 
leave  tiie  St.  Lawrente  without  trying  tins  point.  Astrun^'niiard  wui>  therefore 
poi-ted  for  it.s  prottetion,  under  command  of  Captain  do  Ver;;or  of  the  colony 
troops.  This  individual  hud  on  a  former  oceasiori  ingloiiouj^ly  surrendered 
Fort  Beau  Sejour  in  Acadia  to  the  Engli.sh.  Iksidi  >  the  KuanI,  tho  battalion 
of  Gyienne  was  within  hailing  distance,  and  the  batteries  on  tho  headland  of 
Samos,  and  on  the  heights  of  Siilery,  were  in  a  pobition  to  play  upon  any 
approaching  koata. 

De  Bougainville  was  stationed  at  Cap  Rouge,  nine  miles  above  Quebec, 
with  a  force  of  about  three  thousand  men,  and  it  was  decide<l  to  begin  final 
operations  by  attacking  and  harassing  his  position. 

On  September  7  Admiral  Holmes  sailed  up  to  Cap  Rougp,  and  began 
firing  on  Ikrigainviiie's  force  ;  at  the  saaie  tiiiiu  seruliiig  tiff  tfuops  to  feign  a 
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landing.  Thi«  w«.  Un  a  n«*of  Wolf.-V  to  ke.-p  t!..>  "....my  from  .n.poctu,,'  \m 
intention  of  ut-  n,,<>n,  „.  s.u.  .l,.-  clUf  at  the  ..,.«  <>••  r'-uLn,.  \Un..  Ic.pt 
np  hi.  attack  )..•  ^ev.  ,hI  lays  allowinR  Ih«  Hert  to  -Irift  up  an-l  down  w.tl. 
,!.e  tide.  Do  15....,  n.ville  wa.s  .nn.-t.n.ly  on  ihr  u.t  1,,  and  wore  out  \u> 
,rooi,s  by  n.ar.  ;an,  then.  u,.  and  d„wn  th..  sl.-v  ...  .nv-n.  th.  n.i.ish  fron. 
1  vndin-      WhiK-  tl.-s..  opora-ion.  u>  :••  -"-'T  way  a  >.,.nn  an.>..  and  s.nously 

intorOn  d  whh  -lu-  d,  .i.ns  of  th.  1.  -:.-..r.      Th- I's  i-.  the  hoat^  were  .o 

dr.nclH.d  with  rain  that  tl.oy  were  co.ui..ilcd  to  lai.d  oa  the  south  shore,  to 
dry  their  .loth.  >  and  rest. 

Thi-  nn>a.i-faetorv  n.ode  of  f.-htinp  wa.  soon  to  end.     On  tlu-  twf-mh  of 

the  month,  \V„!te  i-^u.d  his   l.a-l  ;,'en.Tal  .ud-rs.      He   felt   thai  ai  lenjrth  the 

ume   l,;>i  euue  l-  >lrilce.  an.l    th.^    sooner  a  hattle    was    foui:ht    the  better 

I)e.-e.ler-  l,o,n  the  Frenrh  arniv  hmu-ht  hiin  most  eneoura-i.i-  tidin-s.    The 

roo.1  ii.  the  .itv  was  almost  exhausted,  and  there  was  hut  little  ehanee,  al 

present,  of  th.-  l.-i.-.d  ohtainins:  more.      The    French  R.nerals,  too,    were 

greatlvdish...!  :.d  hy   the  n.r.—Jy  of  dividing  their  torees  to  protect,  not 

otdy  the   eiiv,    hut    the    sliores   ahov.     .nid    helow.     Wolfe  was  confident  of 

succev   and"his   hopeful   spirit    nwpire.l  both   ..llicers  and   n,en.     They  were 

,,udy  to  f,.l!.,wln,„  anywheiv.and  kiM-w  that  if  they  could  hut  once  meet  the 

...nemy  iu  haitle  the  ^io^f  would  be  a«  K'ood  as  liiushed.     He  had  but  8,-10() 

n.en  "tha;  le    e-uM  land,  and  the  enemy  even  in  their  reduc-d  condiUon, 

uumi-r.d  .l-wilea^  many. 

Th.-  lir-t  ta-k  w.ih  to  cho,.--..  an  advan.-e  party  to  undertake  the  hnznrdous 
feat  of  -*  .lii'J  the  rlilV  an.l  surprising  th.-  pmr.l  so  as  t..  clear  ilw  way  for  the 
troop.s.  .\m  I.-  such  men  as  ho  had  under  him  it  wa,  not  diaicull  to  find 
tvventy-t..ur  vo'im,t.H>rs  ready  to  fa--  even  death;  an.l  Wrdfe  had  s,.on 
H.ustend  a  partv  ui  men  as  brave  as  ever  led  a  forlorn  hope.  Seventeen 
hundre.1  mwi  a.  re  to  p.  ashore  with  the  scaling  party,  to  be  rea.iy  to  f.dlow 
them  to  the  h.i.Jits  in  case  of  success.  I>e  r-.m-ainviUe  anxi.-ns'y  watched 
the  fleet  a:^  the  mimerous  Ixmts  leR  it  hi.len  with  men.  H.-  thouj^ht  he  waa 
tobeaitaeke.l  and  remaine.i  ou  th.  defensive.  As  the  tide  was  flowing  in 
justth-h.  \V..!i'  allowed  the  boat-  t..  tl.)al  up  stream,  completely  deceiving 
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liim,  as  lie  RUppos        i  nttack  was  to  be  inmle  njion  hi?  posilioii  liko  tlioM' 
Inmi  which  ho  Imr  ;ily  suircred,  but  on  a  mow  t-xl.  ti-ivc  m  alo. 

On  the  sumo  ci.iy  Kivnch  deserters  broii;;lit  in  thf  v.clcoino  new?  tliai 
'luring  the  nipht  suppiiea  were  to  jiaas  down  to  M' iitoahn's  vnu\\<  nmlir  cuvcr 
of  darkiipss.  Wolfe  at  once  tlioiiglif  that  IjIs  boats  miglit  seize  liie  (ipjiortumty 
of  going  down  in  advance  of  them,  deceive  liie  tieMtini.'lsalon'_'  the  rivT,  and  gain 
tlie  Arige  du  I'ditl.m  without  opp'^cition.  He  had  sotiie  tear  that  Mont,  uhn 
iniglit  susj>ect  liis  intentions,  an'd  that  tlie  French  niiglii  le  in  fon  e  mi  tlif 
riaii.3  of  Ahraliam  to  ojipose  his  lamiing.  To  avoid  thi-^  A'lmiiai  riauniiers. 
who  was  'n  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  basin  of  (^mbec  was  to  storm 
Monteahn's  position  wliile  Wolfe,  in  person,  made  tlie  attark  aln.vc  tin'  liiy. 
At  nightfall,  Saunders  l.i  gan  a  fierce  fire  on  the  entren  liments  and  m  ut  oiV 
lioatfl  loaded  willi  men  to  jiretend  a  landing.  Montcalm  was  ciinip!ettl\ 
di'ceived,  and  as  the  battle  grew  hot  and  vigorous,  he  called  his  roo[..- 
logether  to  resist  what  he  suiiposed  to  be  a  concentrated  attack. 

While  Haundere  was  doing  such  efrective  work  ou  Montcalm's 
entrenchments,  Wolfe  was  patii ntly  awaitiiig  the  «bb  of  the  tide  which  wa.n 
to  aid  his  men.  At  two  o'clock  in  the  mfirning  everything  was  in  readiness. 
.\  signal  lantern  gleamed  from  the  n!aiiima.-.t  of  the  "Sntherlund."  It  w.as 
the  signal  to  begin  operations  and  the  lx)ats  at  once  liegan  to  float  toward  their 
destination,  favijred  by  a  light  winil.  Wolfe  was  in  one  of  the  foremost  Ixiats, 
•nd  while  he  was  l)eing  rowetl  ashore  reciird  (iray's  <  cleliraieil  jwiem,  "  Klegv 
Writti'H  in  a  Country  Churchyard" — saying,  as  he  fini^lud,  "  (ii  ntlemeii, 
I  would  rather  have  written  those  lines  than  take  QuelHc"  The  reeitatitm 
of  such  a  [loem  at  such  a  time,  shows  clearly  that  Wolfe's  heart  was  i)re.'-aging 
death,  it  may  bo  he  wished  it,  ho  knew  he  had  not  long  to  live  and  it 
would  be  glorious  to  die  in  harness  on  tin  gnat  biittlc-lield  of  the  morrow 
This  was  not  the  only  evidence  that  he  anticipate<l  death;  to  several  of  hi  :• 
more  intimate  friemls  he  ha'l  said  that  he  did  not  expet^t  to  survive  the  battle  ; 
and  to  his  old  school  fellow,  ".Jackie"  Jervis,  afterwards  the  disliiiguishe<l 
admiral  Ix)rd  Vincent,  who  was  then  in  command  of  a  sloop  before  Quebec, 
he  said  that  ho  did  not  expect  to  survive  the  battle,  and  betook  from  his  neck 
a  miniature  of  Miss  Lowiber,  his  fianc/^e,   and  asked  Jervia  to  deliver  the 
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[Kirtrnit  to  Miss  Lowthcr  if  he  sli<iulii  fall  in  the  fiu'lit     Aflor  the  hattlo,  toi>, 
ihe  following  vsnea  from  I'ope's  "  Ili.ul"  were  found  in  his  jiocket: 

"  But  liiice,  alu  I  ignoble  a(;c  must  come, 
Disi  is<',  anil  ileath's  inexuratjleiloom, 
Tli.it  I.ife  which  other's  piy,  let  us  bestow, 
Aiiil  (?iTc  to  fame  what  wo  to  nature  owe. 
Drave  let  ui  fall,  or  huiioureil  if  we  live, 
Or  let  us  «!  ry  ft"'"  "f  R'"y  U^'"- 
Such,  nan  sli.ill  own,  ilesrrve  a  sovtrii^jti  st.ite, 
Enricil  by  those  who  dare  not  imitate." 

As  thp  r.ritish  lrooi>s  noardi  tlie  shore  a  French  sentinel  .^I'l  iii'_'  the  boats 
cried  out,  "  (^'ti  Kit*/"  "  La  France  I"  was  the  nply  of  a  lli:,'!.luii(l  olliiur. 
A  quel  reijimentf"  (luestioiu'ri  the  senlme!.  "  Dc  In  lieim ,"  iiii-u.re<l  thf 
ijuick-wiltod  ollicor.  The  trooi'S  then  passed  on  unniuleslMl,  tin-  sentin*-! 
bflieving  thorn  to  bo  part  of  a  Frendi  regiment  on  the  way  from  I)<> 
Hougainvilio's  camp  to  join  Montcalm.  Tltoy  wert  Hi,Min  challmpMl  at  tin- 
hiaiUund  of  Samos,  but  this,  too,  they  passed  in  safely,  by  replyin;;  to  tlif 
scatiuel,  "Provision  boat* I  don't  make  a  noise  ;  tho  Ilnglish  will  luar  us  I" 

In  a  few  minutes  after  passing  Samoa  they  landed  at  the  Anne  du  I'oalon, 
and  quickly  disembarked.  The  volunteers  at  once  bigan  scaling  the  wooded 
li.  ij:hta,  scrambling  up  among  the  rough  bushes  that  then,  bs  now,  clustered 
iliickly  on  the  stci  p  bank.  De  Vergor  was  not  on  his  guard,  but  had  gone  to 
bed.  Ho  relied  too  much  on  the  diflicultiea  of  the  ascent.  So  completely 
was  lie  taken  by  surprise  that  the  foe  were  upon  him  before  he  could  dress, 
lie  tiideavored  to  escape,  but  was  shot  in  the  heel  and  captured.  The  guard 
\\:i^  si>on  overpowered,  and  the  troops  below  came  scrambling  up  after  their 
\ !,  torious  comrades.  I'.efore  the  last  of  the  boats  had  landed,  the  battery  at 
.•^anios  becjime  aware  of  the  real  character  of  the  force,  and  Wgan  to  fire 
upon  it.  A  party  wa.s  detailed  to  silence  this  battery,  and  they  did  it  quickly 
and  efTectually.  Scarcely  had  these  guns  ceased  when  the  sullen  roar  from 
Silhrv  l"ld  the  Briti.sh  that  the  gunners  there  knew  of  their  presence  and 
were  on  the  alert.  This  battery,  too,  was  sf.H)!!  captured,  and  the  river  front 
immediately  above  Quebec  was  loft  ( utirely  unprotected.  Quickly  ihe  fleet  of 
IwatK  sped  between  the  ship  and  the  shore,  until  all  the  needed  troops  were 
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lamJod.      At    dayl.reak    the  luiglits  wera  lieM   l>y  a  largo  force  that  had 
succetdiil  ir.  'hayyiiig  several  cauuoii  up  the  dillituit  hauk. 

Wolfe  at  once  looked  about  him  for  a  battle-ground,  and  soon  doridod  on 
drawing  up  hia  troops  on  the  rou;,'h  plaUau  known  a?  the  "  i'lains  of 
Abraham."  lie  now  had  what  lit-  hal  aii::inii-;!y  longed  fur— a  pro^iM-.t  of 
an  iiumediate  imitiiig  in  a  gt'iiera'  tngagctnent  with  tlie  I'".';  yvt  victory 
was  not  cprt  lin,  and  a  defeat  would  have  been  A  horrible  disaster  in  his 
present  i.u<it:t»n.  H--  had  n..t  exactly  bnr-it  his  'hipi  Ix-hind  him,  hut  retr«mt 
to  tlicin  \va:i  an  iiiii..-.ssii.i!ity.  The  force  ir.  (iu-l.ee,  too,  .alil.  agh  eomposiwl 
of  inferior  *i!diers  to  hi;*  picked  troops,  \a-l!y  o-,itnii  li-red  his  men. 
However,  he  hopefiil'-V  awail<d  the  coining  uf  ihe  .n.-my.  As  has  already 
be<jn  poiiin  1  out  he  did  not  expect  to  survive  this  haPi.  hut  ;,.■  felt  sirr  that 
his  biavr  -ol  !i,-rs  W'luld  win  Uie  day.  He  would  :.  -  shiri  any  d.ingt-r,  hut 
with  .Murray  and  Monckton  took  command  of  the  centre,  where  he 
anticipated  that  the  lHavit»st  fi^'htitig  would  o.cnr 

Meantime  in  the  early  8ep:einher  morning.  Nfontoalm,  in  h\<  tmt,  was 
rou-stil  hv  the  startling  news  of  this  nnforscen  lauding  eli.  •  '-l  !>v  his  ;,Mllant 
antagonist.  He  hurried  at  oneo  to  the  citv.  followwi  by  a  laoil-'v  ci"w.i  of 
soldiers  an!  citizens  At  br.-ak  i.-.k  .«])..  1  lie  galloped  on  to  the  s<-ene 
of  action,  ail  1  to  Ins  ainazeuient  found  ilic  Dugh  plateau  ■■('the  'i'lains " 
occnpic-d  by  a  -urong  force  of  the  enemy.  For  i!io  tir^i  time  sin<'.-  the 
ouninicncement  of  the  siege  he  seems  to  )i:ive  li)sl  his  head  and  act.-d  r.i-'ily 
His  tnwps  weie  e'linji.ir.itively  safe  within  ■\f  «  iUs  and  ii  wois:!  Iiave  i.«h>ii 
oext  to  imi.o,sihh-  for  Wolfe  to  have  t:ikeii  (,^url>oc  by  a»,«i'iii  lie  was 
playin.L'  the  eiieny'.s  game  when  lie  decided  to  begin  an  eiiL'a  :  ii'iit  at  once. 
He  lioj .-d  th.ii  Vaudreiiil  would  join  him  with  a  s'rotig  fon-e,  oul  ni  thi.s  he 
w:us  disappoii.n  (1.  His  ardent  spirit  wouM  hr^'ok  no  dolny  His  in*',-!,  too. 
tvere  eag.  r  tor  a-  lion,  and  with  theni  he  went  at  once  to  tie-.t  ;he  !  »>.  Hi- 
thrilling  vo! -e,  th.il  iiad  so  often  insjiired  in.s  soldiers,  ur:re<l  on  his  excited 
troojw  to  the  ch  irge  for  the  honor  of  i'" ranee,  and  sm  lii.:s|oni-d  i.laci--  steed 
he  galloped  from  |i')ii)t  to  point  brandiahicg  his  sword  and  urgiuy  hia  men  to 
their  uruiiuus  alio  perilous  task. 
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Tli-j  EiiRlisH  tru.^^  waitil  >tHii(lily  tin- charu-p  of  the  foe,  hoMing  their 

;i,ii,..-,-     nulivitli.^i.'iu.ii!.-    t!i.     harassing;    lire  of 


grouu 


uith  U'l'iiiruMi'  tiiiiiii--.  iiulivitli.^i.'iu'ii!.-  t!i« 
hkirihi-hiuK  I'uvtus.  Wolf,  wiiil  fr-ni  company  lo  cnNipnny,  .t.wrii.K  liis 
lud!  I.y  N\nnl  at;  1  .l.^.l.  At  Un  in  the  inurni.ig  hv  <;inv  thul  Uie  inoiaenl  li.-i 
rcjiiie  fiii'  ll.i'  (Icii-ivf  blow. 

Til.-  Iniirh  ;i>M'Iii1.1.m1  on  a  ridp-  in  front  of  him,  and  collcote.l  their 
8tr.  !._•'.  !'  r  the  linal  cliar^;..'.  In  ii  lew  ni..invii!s  the  whole  f-.rco  was  in 
.,„,ti  11,.  M.aa.-:thu  .,n  his  Walk  .harder,  l.'a,liuK'  th.-  way.  VoH-y  after  v.,Ih-y 
|..,un.i  iP.m  th.'  rank^  b.  the  I'd  nch  a.lvum'ed  on  tlir-  steady  j.hahmx  of  th 
Unt.-!,  In  til.'  opposiim  ranks  „ot  a  soldier  moved  from  his  post,  save  when 
„n,.  1..1!  an.i  a  .-ip.ra.l.  -l.pj.ed  torward  to  t.tk.-  th.-  vacant  pla.v.  When  the 
within  loity  pa. MS,  th.  e..mnia!i.i  '•  lir.' ! "  ranj;  out  and  was 
As..n.   ir.aii   tli.-  wh.dc  hody  p.Mired  a  lea  h  ii 


I  lll"ll\     \\n» 

[.a--    i   rap'.lly  al.tng   the    luM-. 

hall   .at.,  tiwii.lvaia-m-  rank-,  .i^,.-..nd   alin.-t  n.-^antly  followvd  aril   ,      -1 

i„,l,,,,;.t!..ns  m  the  line  an.l   h.:,ps..f  fallen  men  told  the  ellVcl  of  the  im 

li.e  iM-en.-l:  I'.H.ps  pan-.-.l  an.l  wav.  red  in  tlieir  advance.     A  third  well  aim.-l 

v..l!.y  at   pi-'.il  liistan.v  ehaie.;.  i   the  advan.'c  into  a  retr.-at-     The   r.Mii-i. 

tr.-.p-^  wen    iL.ii  oi-d.  ivd  to    •ch.ar^ie!"  an.l   with  a  true   I'.iilish   elu.  i   ih.  y 

■  hove  !i..   -■•  alter.  .1  enemy  in  full  (litrht  t.'war.l  t^iehoe. 

Mom-  .-.lin  r.ceiv.-.l  n  .sh.-t  thr..'it;h  the  h.i.ly,  in  the  retreat,  hut  s,„-,-...li.l 
I,,  >r,.tii.::.  Hit-,  the  .  itv.  Wulfc  wlio  had  tak.  n  up  his  station  at  th.-  h.ad  ..! 
Lis  <:t  .,1  i)ei,s  WHS  thi. .  timeti  wounde.l.  He  first  receive<l  a  slij;lit  lie.sh 
w.Hin.!  ,11  the  wrist  at  tl..  beirinninc  of  the  li-ht,  an-l  then  in  the  height  of  the 
-trujru'l.  I  hall  in  the  ^roin,  i  at  lie  Iri^vely  le.l  on  liis  men.  Another  elmrf,'.' 
i.,.l.'..l  in  his  hr.  asi  aiid  la- !el!  t'.  rise  iio  iip.re.  I.i.iilenant  I'.r.Avne  of  the 
^reiueh.  V- -.w  him  -i  .-t;.  r  ai',.l  rushed  f-rwirl  t-.  .^ive  him  a  helping  arn. 
■  Mipp.  uf  >ai.l  \V..he,  'list  my  pallaiit  lell.iws  see  me  fall,'  but  he  fell 
Lef.H.  r.i.uue  cul.l  re.i.li  him.  He  was  .arried  U)  the  rear  by  a  vnhmteer 
n«n;e.l  ILndersoii.  ('..h.ne!  Williaiiison,  Lieutenant  Browne  an.l  h  private 
b.)!di.  r  11.  was  |,:i.si  the  iiv.!  ..''  im  earthly  physician  an.l  lefuscl  to  have 
one  uii.tfl  liiin  Th.'  t..rp..r  of  icath  .piickly  seized  his  physical  IwinR,  but 
he  -.s'ls  rotise.l  by  the  wor.i.s.  "  they  run."  "  Wlio  runs?"  he  ealle.!,  his  eye 
brijj'teMinK    for  a    moment      Th.-  ^'lu.l    news  reachcl   his  .iyin^'  ears,  "  the 
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French."  A  happy  smile  passed  over  his  face.  lUit  even  at  that  moment, 
ami  wliilo  he  was  sutl'ering  intense  agony  frmi  his  wouiiJ,  his  <liity  win  not 
forKoltcii,  every  detail  of  the  fijilit  iin<l  tlio  surroun-Iing  ••.piintry  was  vivi^lly 
hefore  this  skillol  .sinito;;Lst.  ilo  was  living  in  hanie.sH.  an.l  u  soMi.  I'n 
commaii.l  was  aliiidst  the  last  to  ii-ave  his  lips,  "do,  one  of  you,  to  ('ul'Hn'l 
Burton,  and  tell  him  to  march  <lown  to  tiio  Chark's  river,  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  from  the  bri<i;^er'  Tlien  us  he  felt  that  his  work  was  .lone,  an.l  -loiie 
well,  he  turne<l  on  his  !>i<le,  with  the  wuni-",  "  Now,  Vml  ho  prai.'^ed,  I  die  in 
jieaee !  "  And  the  true  ln-ro  breathed  his  last — his  death  forever  c'Misecraiitif» 
to  the  hearts  of  Camdiaiis  the  little  fpot  of  Dugh  green  sward  which  is  still 
wiarked  by  a  stone  column,  hearin;:  ths  brief  inscripticm:  "Here  Wolle  .lied 
vi(  ti  prions,  Scpteml>er  13,  1759." — .\  vi>tor  over  the  French  and  over  death. 

His  brave  antagonist,  Monti  aim,  did  not  survive  his  defeat;  he  died  iu  a 
!   '(ise  ill  (iuebee  which  is  still  assneiatod  with  liis  heroic  memory. 

By  nightfall  on  the  seventeenth,  one  and  twenty  British  guns,  were  ready 
I.)  open  their  <leep  vniees  on  the  city  of  (iuthec.  The  gunners  behind  the 
strong  walls  seemed  to  have  lost  heart  and  only  a  feeble  reply  was  made  to 
ihe  canninailing  that  opened  Ujwm  them,  tJovernor  Uameaiv  at  length  sent 
out  a  flag  of  truco  to  the  British  for  the  purpose  of  con-idi  ring  terms  of 
surrender.  He  made  efTorts  to  get  favorable  conditions  but  Townslicnd 
proniply  informed  his  messeu'^er  that  if  the  city  were  not  deliviTcl  into  ins 
hauls  by  eleven  o'clock  on  the  following  day  he  wnuM  capture  it  at  the 
bayniK  t  point.  The  city  was  surrendered  by  the  time  stij)ulated  upon  and  on 
llie  alb'rnuon  of  the  eighteenth  the  grenadiers  marched  into  Quebec. 

In  the  meantime  there  was  great  anxiety  in  Knglaud.  W'.lfe  afler  his 
rejieated  failures  had  sent  a  despatch  wliich  cast  gloom  over  the  public  and 
liie  administration.  Pitt  himself  began  to  despair,  and  to  think  that  perhaps 
he  had  made  a  mistake  in  appointing  so  young  a  commander  to  .so  imjwrtant 
and  diilicult  a  task.  While  I'.ngland  was  still  brooding  over  Wolfe's  despatch 
another  arrived  very  different  in  tone.  It  contained  the  news  of  his  triumph 
and  of  his  death;  never  was  the  nation  more  delirious  with  joy.  Bon-fire« 
were  lit  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  bells  were  rung  and  enMi.n  l^.Tiieii  forth 
the   thankfulness  of  the    people.     I'rance,  England's   aucieut   eiiemj,    had 
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rii(r»red  deffat,  and  by  the  rouniR*-  ami  p'  r-  Vfiainc  of  tlie  y(>!iii.:ist  if 
lui-liiiid's  IraildS  liinl  l.ffii  driv.ii  fivin  the  Ni.itli  Aitifihiiu  (■..niin.  ut.  I'.u! 
iti  tlic  rfjoir'iii^'  tlirrr  was  ilnji  ni'iuiiiiii;; ;  a  (;rcat  liadiT  of  men  liad  1»mi 
cli.-ciivci.  '1  o'llv  l.>  l.i>  lo-t,  iiii(i,  at  a  time  wlion  the  army  Badly  needed  Ifaden-, 
liii  diatli  was  bitterly  di  j.lired. 

New  Kii;,'I;tnd,  ton,  n jnicwl.  Her  floldier?  hivl  f.>iiL''.t  noMy  to  drive  tin- 
Kiencli  fruiii  C.inada.  Of  tin  simiitieaiice  of  the  tiattic  ot'  the  Plains  nf 
Alirahaiii  to  them,  hut  few  of  tlK-iii  could  then  rcaliz".  It  was  tliis  tiattie  that 
made  tiiu  llevolutioiiary  war  possible.  In  tliis  catnpaij,'!!  and  in  tlie  i-ampaiun 
.lu'iiiist  Ixmishurj?  many  of  their  bc>l  oilir.  rs  and  soldivrs  reocivnl  the  ir 
training.  As  has  iieeii  said,  "the  battle  of  'lie  I'laiiis  of  Abraham  was  thc> 
true  .'•tariinj;  |M)iiit  fir  tlio  indrj^  ndeiieu  of  tin;  L'nii>'d  Slat-s." 

On  the  ei;;lit<'ciith  of  Oii^iaT  the  Hriti-h  ll..  t  was  r.ady  to  sail  foi 
iMiRland,  and  on  that  day  the  ships  stariol  ^u  th,  i;-  ion;;  jMurmy  aer.'->  the 
Atlantic.  The  •■  iloud  William,"  with  tla^'  at  half-mast,  l.d  the  fliot  -  award 
hfarin^;  the  lH)dy  of  the  conqueror  of  (.Jnelxn-  On  N'oveinhcr  10.  the  vi  .«<.l 
arrived  at  Spiih.  a<l.  Tin-  nation  lionove<l  it-^  hiTiic  d.  ad.  and,  ti!..ii-!,  \\  oU'.-'s 
lx)dy  w-as  hunt  ■!  in  the  family  vault  in  tin  paii-h  rlmrch  al  (Jivcuwich,  u 
mouumuiU  wtis  wi«icU)d  to  bi^  meuiur^'  iu  Wuiluiinatui  Abbej. 
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iiy  C«r!fton  ■  Tavorite  with  Wolff— Born  in  Cornwilt  — At  Ibr  Siej;'  "'  f>nf?)ec--Protn"ti<| 
tu  ilie  rdiik  iif  I!nK"li'Tl»<'ii>r'l— ('•'■vrriinr  I '.ciicr  il  of  Caiia(|:«  Viiits  HiikIxxI  "'  ''"■ 
liiHTrstj  of  the  Colony  His  I'olicy  with  Ktn  irl  to  the  I'roi  inri- of  IJurtiec — (juelxfc  Act 
I'Mxsnl-This  Art  Not  Siili«fyiTi^  to  All  I'lrtirii -(Wmr.il  Carliloii  KrtiiriK  to  Cannil.i  ~ 
Caii:iilii  Thii  .itt'tinl  with  Iiivaiiioii  —  Moiil;;oiiirty  Invailes  Ilic  Wisl  Ariiolil  Mufchrs 
A)4ain>.t  (Juiliec  —  The  "Coiilineiital  "  Army  11  fore  (Jiu-1hc  —  AriioM*  Hemanil  for 
Surremlrr  IriMleil  with  Dt  ri«  on  Mont>;i.iiirry  Vci"torion»  in  the  West  (lovernor  Carleton 
liMajies  from  Montiral  with  Dillli  iilty  — The  Joiinu'V  to  Oiu  l>er  — Mont)jom<ry  Join-. 
Arnolil  — f  ana  !ian  Wiiiler  Hani  on  the  "  Continmial  "  Army  I):-.Io\alty  Anion^'  the 
Irenih— All  Attack  I'l  mnei! — Tile  IH-alli  <il  M..iit>;iimery— Arnolirs  I-on  in  I>ri¥in  I!i(k 
With  I.OS-.  Coiijjri'-s  I>t  trrniiiies  to  Semi  a  I.ar),'tr  l-'orre  into  Caiiula— l."onimi«iiiii'  i» 
Sent  to  Win  CaimMians  to  Ainrriran  Caiii-  -  C.ovcrnor  Carlcl'm  Kenuins  m  the  DrfensiM  — 
Rtinloririiienls  Rfach  (Jnl.ec  in  .S|iriiiK  -The  Ilrili-.h  Itrivithe  Amtricans  from  lUforethe 
City  -Tin  Inva.Iiii^  Army  Rilires  I'roiii  Canniia — Curlet'iii  dels  Control  of  I^ike  I  hain|iUiM 
for  the  Ilrilisli — Oncral  r.iiri;oyMe  Ap[i<iintt>I  to  tli  •  Siitiri-nie  Military  ConimancI  — 
(li)vernor  Carleion  Resii«ii»  Mi*  (l(Ti.-e — Kiiik;hte  I  Iiy  the  Ktiiif  — Ai>)K>inteil  to  Succeeil 
Clintun  a»  C'  nimaii'ler  iiiChief  -The  Irii  ml  o(  the  I.ovah-ir.  Who  Sctllnl  in  Canmla — 
Cre«te.l  Baron  Dorrhe-.t-r  -I.onl  IV>rchrst.r  S.nt  to  Cini.la  a«  (".overnor— Rulei  with 
l''iriniie»s  an.!  Wwlom  — Dissatisfartion  With  the  <Jiiel>ee  Act— The  Coiistilulional  Art 
Pa>»e  '  -  A  Critioal  Time  in  Cana<lian  All'  lit— Lord  iKjichcuter  I^avii  Cauatla — The  True 
Pou=iisirT  sf  llnsish  North  America. 


aKNI'i;  \l.  W'lf.FH  liy  hi"?  (lofTfTod  tfctcniiiiintidn.  nsoltife  will  atnl 
exi<i.-i\<  iiiiliiaty  cxiicrit  ine  won  ('atiinia  IVoiii  the  Frt-iich  in  17">',». 
Ilf  hail  vMiii  liiia  ut  tlii-  nrfiil  ^u•4^•  ..f  (^ii.l,,.,-  a  youin;  oH'u-i-r  ulio  Wif 
afterwnnls  lo -a\f  (aiiitiU  fur  Kn^jiaiul,  ainl  Uxloiiiuch  to  unite  into  a  t-oinpai-t 
nation  till-  niuitallv  antuirmiistii-  rares  st?ttit»<i  alonj;  the  SL  lAwreneo.  (!ii\ 
t'arieton  liiil  U'cn  silfcU'i  hy  Wulif  im  hi«  quartt-rniastcr-general  in  the 
expt'iiiii.  tiajj;:ini-i  QhcIm'c  foMttar\  ..  'Uf  wisliesofthe  king  anil  liis  ministtTs. 
W-ilfc  Mia. If  no  mistake  in  tiie  chun'e ;  h*-  had  in  his  army  no  more 
tnistwirthv  •iilitfr  tiiaii  the  yount;  man  uf  tjiirty-foiir,  who  was  to  I*  the  first 
truly  t;rrat  niak.T  nil  anaila  tin.K-r  the  llniish  r.'uirne,  and  who  aftcrwanln, 
ua  Lord  L»ui\ln,;ti.T,  wait  to  i»y  the  lounduium  uf  the  Cftna<la  uf  to-da/. 
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.,..-     ,,    i„  ^.  ,,,.„.'■..•.  17^  1.      ll-.nl.l..::..,.  Mnhl.MV 
,     ;,     ,:,     ^,  ,,.     ,,.   .     ,1M    ..,   ,,,.•„  1,    I.,    n.ak.'    \\..lff; 

;:;:;:  .;;:l.  U..1 .1,.. -:..•  ..f  <^u..h..  th:u  1..  ahn.i,.  .u  a -..Mi..r  .^^^ 

„,„„,,„,..  ^..u..>l..r..,....,.i.-.«.      Wh..n    th..   f.t.•,-.M.^..^■r..dl.• 
,........,n.lU..i... „•.,-... ..!,.-aI...l./v.  ,,..,„i.i,.y..llo,M..wn^...^ 

U...ci.v  fn„n  Ih.-  nrU.U  n  .,..  a-.l  ahn  -.  -u -  l^.^l,  l.o  ...  ,n...-.l  U>  the 

rank  of  brigu.li.r-  n.  .al  LT  hi^  Lnllianl  ^.TVl.'.-s. 

The   0«v..rn--.;..u,.r:.l   nf  r.u..\.    .Au.    .1..,    ...,,„.  ^t   of  Pa-uvl.   «a, 

...eralMnrrav,  I.Hi.   .7-h,.rauu.it..i:..«l '  '--^     ■''•'-;;;; 

C,.,onel.K„„ln.hv..„...o,.n,l..-t.he.i..v,.n nt.     Hv.-noan.  :^.r     ■ 

'  ,■,'•.  wu-  i.'.r  1>-  l.vau.<i..v,n,or-(«.u.  ^.1.     >.v.t,i1  ..flu. 

(;.,viTii(>r-<i<'i..  '  i!  ,  11  y  11   i.i  .  r  11-      »  ,         ,  1  .    ,.^ 

.,.,.,,lon,    .,..ll,-n.u>!:v..-.h:U    l.o   ...us„l,.r...l    pohU-.l    .....1...... 

,n.   , ,„iv-,n.,Utl.,..r   ,.,:,.,..!•  the  roll.      Ho   UU..-  ..........1 

,,,,.,'  who  .. .n.c,.nsi.!,,v,l,.:..v  of,.,. Hion.      HU  a, -.,...  ut... 
,..;..«  of  hi.  ^.^.wa.pn..nmya,,,....M  ana  ,a^^^ 

.•;..K,., i.Uv.h..   K..,.oh.    c..n,i.l,.n-.  in   hi,...      if.  ha,!   l..n.  ^  ■  ■>  .h 

.„..,..:,.  L.hai-.>..t,„ni..h,.r, o.,an.lh..sawn.tawo.M 

,i and  .a..un,...ara,lu.al.han,..wa.n.u,.....to.„^eo^ 

...vorniuK  Qu.i.cc.  He  ha.l  no  •  .y  .•..n.nunity  to  rul. ;  a  that  tu  . 
„,  ..  wore  I  the  ..nntry  ah^ut  150,000  Fn^ch  un.l  ah.-U  luO  or  500 
,  .„H.h.  ana  th.  ,lini,.„l,u..  .,.re  increa...!  hy  ,hc  ^.ct  that  , ho  Un..     we^^ 

„„.';he  nu.t  „aH,  IT .an..  -,1  the  F.n.h.  U.nan  (^Ul.    .c.     H.   ho    i^ 

.   ,i..„i„.    ,o,iey    an,l  ui   IT.,   v.ite.l   Kn.Jan.l  having  11.....       1^ 
.,,„„«h.,  ,o  .-onihu-t  th,^  Kovorument  in  hi^  al.euce.      H-  -n..  a  t.,o  A  la  ... 
,Uh  the  ho, f  hav„.u'  .ho  home  governuu-nt  legisUu.  a..coran.g  to  what  he 

HAW  to  he  thr  n.M  .1."  ,.1'  .!"•  c.l.Miy. 

ms,oliov  a.  .t  ...a  1.V  M.  W.::iam  ITon.ton  w..:    "(D  T.  .-nlarge  U.e 
an.a,.f.lu.l"rovin.e„foneWc  so  a- to  incluao  within  U  as  ..noh  aM>o:«>ble 

L  l.,i.lat.on  ana  aanun.-.at.on  as  n,..-  h  a.  po.ihlo  unaer  the  control  of 
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the  Crown  ;  (3)  to  g'  iire  ili.'  active  iiilluen  •  of  the  Uoman  Cuthollc  Church 
on  the  biilu  of  Qrcal  Hriluin  in  the  impending  Mtriigg!<i  Uunt-cu  livr  umi  the 
rebt'llioua  colonioB ;  (1)  to  allay  as  much  u  {H»s.sili|e  tb«  hostility  of  the  con- 
quered race  by  corufling  to  them  tho  system  o(  law  to  whi<  h  they  had  been 
acciistumed  before  tiie  coiHjucst ;  and  (/>)  to  niuke  liiiiun  i.il  pri-vi-ion  for  tho 
cost  of  government    without    rejuirting    to    tho    impn.-itiou     of    unjKipulur 

tUXHtilltl." 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Goneral  Cnrleton  to  bring  al'Mit  his  wishvD  wit}> 
regard  to  the  "  l)ill  for  rc<'..ii-litiiting  tlio  guv.  iime  at  of  ilio  iVjvinco  of 
(iufhfc,"  Imt  after  I'mir  years  of  arduous  tllurt  ho  had  the  satisfaaion  of 
seeing  the  (Quebec  Act  pas.^'d — un  aet  which  did  quitti  wa  much  as  the  guns  of 
the  citadel  to  repel  American  iiivad>T8. 

By  this  releiiratod  Act  tlm  i.<.uridario9  of  Canada  were  oifi ndrd  westward 
as  far  as  tiie  Mississippi  and  soutiiward  to  tlio  Ohio  ;  the  CathoJK  s  w,  re  iissur.  ,1 
of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  by  it  "tho  clergy  uf  the  Catlmlie 
Church  may  hold,  receive  and  eiijf  y  their  accuatome<l  dues  and  righta  with 
respect  to  Mich  persons  as  shall  profess  tho  said  re!ij:i<'ii  "  ;  it  restored  tho 
Custom  of  Paris  in  civil  matters,  but  in  criminal  mailers  the  law  of  Knghmd 
was  to  hold  ;  supreme  aullioritv  was  vested  in  the  (Joveruor-tjeneral  and  an 
Executive  Cnuiicil  of  not  more  than  twenty-three  meiMJM  rs,  nor  fi-wer  thau 
•eventeen,  thi-  was  to  consist  fur  the  most  part  "i'  |.ers4)iia  of  Hiili-h  birth. 

This  act  caused  a  goo<l  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  especially  among  the 
Britisii  ci.li.ni'-ts.  A  number  of  tho  leading  statesmen  of  Kn-!aiid  ptdt.  sted 
against  it,  and  Chatham  declared  that  it  destroyed  the  "  lilx  rty  that  ougiil  to 
be  the  loiiiidation  of  every  constitution,"  and  pri.phesied  that  it  would  goon 
lose  liis  M.ijcsty  the  hearts  of  all  his  American  subjects."  Carleton,  however, 
knew  the  sittnition  much  better  than  tho  British  parliamentarians  and 
recognized  that,  while  it  would  be  unwelcome  to  tho  handful  of  English- 
speaking  peoplo  in  Qu.Ih'c,  it  would  l^e  received  enthu.sia.stically  by  the 
French  population,  and  in  time  of  war  would  keep  them  loyal  to  the  Britisli 
Crown. 

When  General  Carleton  nturned  to  Canada  he  found  the  country 
threatened    with   invuaiou.     The  American   colonic*   had  drawn  the  aword 
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,„.,m,st  th«  motherland  uiul  Im.l  determined  to  drive  the  British  from  th« 
rontiueut.  Washington,  the  commander  of  the  forces,  knew  tluit  whil.  the 
British  held  Montreal  and  Quebec,  they  really  held  the  key  to  this  continent 
and  h6  despakjhed  M.mtgonnTy  against  Montreal  and  the  we.t,  and 
Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  against  CMebeo  by  the  difficult  route  of  che 
Kennebec  and  the  Chaudiere.  In  cise  Arnold  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
attempt,  Montgomery  was  to  join  him  and  the  two  together  were  to  make  a 
united  eflbrt  to  drive  the  English  from  the  stronghold  Wolfe's  courage  and 

poraeverance  had  won. 

Arnold's  march  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of  war 
He  embark.-d  on  the  Kennebec  towards  the  latter  part  of  SeptemlKr.  and 
•truggled  for  days  a-ainst  tliat  rapid  stream,  then  portaged  his  canoes  acr-ss 
the  high  land  to  the  Chaudi^re,  and  .wept  down  that  turbulent  river  toward 
thn   St.    Lawrence.       After    thirty    drys    of   severe    toil,    the    tr^.p.s    found 
themselves  reduc'd  to  the  necesMty  of  killing  some  dog<  they  had  with  them 
for  food,  and  some  even  endeavored  to  devour  the  very  moceasins  tlu-y  wore. 
On  the  fourth  of  November  they  readied  a  French  settlement,  wlure  they 
procured  food,  and  some  of  the  famished  soldiers  ate  so  gr.edily  that  they 
died  from  the  effect  of  their  gluttony,  and  left  their  bones  to  bleach  on  the 
line  of  march.     On  the  eighth,  Point  Levis  was  reached,  and  after  five  days 
delay  they  succeeded  in  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  landed  unobserved  at 
the  very  spot  where  Wolfe  had  lauded  sixteen  years  before. 

Arnold  expected  that  the  luibUants  would  eagerly  rush  to  his  banner,  but 
in  this  he  wfl«  di^ppointed.  The  French  had  no  love  for  the  British  flag,  but 
they  found  their  lot  nnder  it  much  easier  than  it  had  b.cn  under  France  and 
her  governors.  Again,  they  had  less  love  for  the  New  Knglanders ;  the  hated 
Bo^tonnaia  had  ever  been  their  enemies,  and  so,  of  the  two  English-speaking 
masters  they  preferred  the  out-and-out  Englishmen.  But  Arnold  and  his  men 
had  come  far  and  had  eufTcred  much,  and  were  ea^n^r  to  have  their  reward, 
80  although  thev  had  received  little  encourageniMiu  lV..,n  the  inhabitants  of 
Canada,  they  drew  up  before  the  walU  of  Quebec  and  demanded  aa 
uuoonditional  surrender. 
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When  th«  citiiens  of  Quebec  saw  th«  forraidabl*  fore*  of  th« 
"  OBBtlnental"  army  they  trembled  for  the  safety  of  their  city,  but  their 
engineer,  ^rr.  James  Thompson,  was  fur  from  being  hopeless.  He  had 
received  orders  from  General  Carleton,  who  was  in  the  west  hopelessly 
endeavoring  to  stem  the  tide  of  invflsion,  to  put  Qucl.ec  into  a  state  of  defence. 
Palace,  Hope  and  St.  Louis  gates,  and  the  wlii.le  Itow  of  Cape  Diamond  were 
furlified  without  loss  of  time.  In  the  Lower  Town  all  windows  fating  the 
river  were  closed,  looplioles  alone  being  left  for  musketry.  The  defVnofS 
were  done  hastily,  but  Thompso,;  had  no  doubt  that  thoy  would  keei)  out 
the  foe  till  Genera!  Carleton  arrived  to  take  ohur-e  uf  tlie  city,  and  cement 
the  English  and  French  within  the  citadel  into  one  grand  resisting  force. 

Thompson's  hopi..fulnes3  diti'uscd  it.-ielf  among  the  citizens,  and  when 
Arnold  requested  them  to  open  their  gates,  tluy  treated  his  demands  with 
derision,  climbing  on  the  walls  and  hurling  at  him  the  oppn.briuus  name 
"Horse  Jockey,"  in  reference  to  his  having  traded  with  them  as  a  horso- 
dealer  on  former  occasions.  Thompson  triated  bis  dcnunuls  in  a  more  serious 
way,  levelling  at  his  troops  a  twenty-four  j.oun.lrr,  that  had  the  elllct  of 
showing  them  that  they  had  watchful  enemies  wiihin  (Quebec.  Arnold's 
force  had  been  reduced  by  desertion  by  one-thinl  of  its  number,  and  he  folt 
that,  with  his  present  sirciigth,  it  woald  be  imii.Ksiblu  to  storm  {]„■  city,  so  he 
retreated  to  Pointe-aux-Trembles  to  await  the  arrival  of  (;en,  rai  .Nhuitgomery 
and  his  army. 

In  the  meantime  the  British  had  been  suffering  in  tlie  west.  Fort  St. 
John's,  Fort  Chambly,  and  M(,ntreal  had  surrendered  in  rapid  succession, 
and  it  was  witii  dim.uUy  tiiat  Guy  Carleton  escaped  from  .Montreal. 

When  Montreal  fell.  Governor  Carleton  felt  that  the  only  boj.e  of  .saving 
Canada  from  the  invadiug  forces  was  to  hasten  to  Quebec  at  once.  Captain 
Bouchette,  a  hardy  Canadian,  undertook  to  pa.ss  him  through  the 
American  lines.  On  a  pitch  dark  night  in  November,  the  Governor  of 
Canada  accompanied  by  several  trusty  ofilcers  began  his  flight  in  a  skiff 
propelled  by  muffled  paddles.  Not  a  word  was  sj.oken  ;  and  the  commands 
were  given  by  signs.  Time  and  again  tb-y  woro  almoi^t  disr..vered  as  they 
crept  down  the  river  past  the  watch-lires  of  the  enemy.     So  near  did  thej 
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..nnroach  to  the  .entinels  at  times  that  they  were  compelled  to  stop  paddling 

,U .tlKT,  an.l  all-.w  their  skiiV  to  drift  as  Ufele.s  as  a  !<«  .low,>  the  stream. 

Onc"e  uheu  in  danger  of  drifiinj,^  on  the  shore,  they  kept  their  skiff  m 
,„id.stna,n  hv  prop.llin.,  it  f.r  nine  miUs  with  their  hand..  They  halted  at 
Three  Kivers'and  went  to  an  inn  to  rest,  and  the  tir.d  Governor,  resting  Ir.s 
head  on  hi.  arms,  fell  into  a  mneh-necdcd  slumher.  But  he  was  soon 
rudely  awakened  hv  tl>e  loud  talking  of  Ameriean  soldiers  in  an  adjoining 
room.  He  de^paire.l  of  escaping,  but  Captain  Bouehette  with  gn.at  cleverness 
sueeee.h  d  in  passing  him  and  his  party  through  their  midst,  and  without  loss 
of  tinu-  .h.ir  skiir  was  onee  more  on  it^  way  to  Quebec.  Th.y  soon  met  and 
boarde.l  the  armed  brig  "Feb,"  and  before  long  a  favorable  bree/.e  had 
.wept  tl„>n  to  their  goal.  Their  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  city  at  their 
,rrival  and  the  shouting  and  liri.,g  of  joy-guns  reached  .Arnold  on  his  retreat 
to  I'oii,t,.-aux-Tremi.les.  Without  delay  Carl.ton  exanuned  the  fort.heauons, 
and  soon  had  everything  in  a  ht  stale  to  stand  a  protracted  siege. 

On  the  lust  of  December  General  Montgomery  reached  Arnold's  camp, 
au,l  the  men,  in.patient  from  their  inactivity,  met  him  with  exulting  shouts. 
They  chunond  to  be  led  against  Quebec  at  once.  Montgomery  acquiesced  in 
th.ir  wish  and  on  the  iilih  dav  of  the  month  they  were  marched  along  the 
frozen  roads  to  the  city.  When  it  was  reached  the  American  commander  at 
once  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  b  it  Carleton  would  have  no  commuuication  with 
rebels,  and  the  siege  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  Canadian  winter  hae  set  in,  and  rdthough  Montgomery  was  not 
prepared  for  a  lengthy  siege,  he  placed  several  guns  on  the  far  side  of  the 
^t  Charles  four  on  Point  Uvis.  and  a  strong  battery  of  six  pieces  bef..ro 
^t  John's  Gate,  and  began  to  bombard  the  city.  In  the  meantime  his  men 
,„ok  po.-^e.-ion  of  the  country  round  about,  and  soon  from  every  important 
5,oint  could  be  seen  the  crimson  or  red  and  black  flag  of  the  "  Continental " 

army. 

Tlio  inhabitants,  particularly  the  French,  began  to  think  that  Carleton 
would  vet  have  to  surrender,  and  not  a  few  living  outside  the  city  wails  became 
eympathetic  with  the  rebels.  The  suburb  of  St.  Eoch  was  particularly  disloyal ; 
every  bouse  sheltered  one  or  more  of  Uie  enemy,  who  kept  up  a  con-tant 
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series  of  petty  attacks  on  the  city.  Tiie  famous  palace  erected  by  the 
Intendaut  Bigok,  in  this  suburb  offered  an  excellent  opportunity  to  the  foe, 
and  they  crowded  its  cupola  with  riflemen  who  succeeded  in  picking  off 
several  of  the  British  sentries ;  but  Carlcton  turned  a  nine-pounder  on  this 
position,  and  soon  the  lordly  palace,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  New  France 
was  laid  in  ruins. 

All  through  the  month  of  December  the  siege  lasted  with  but  little  injury 
being  done  to  either  side.  The  Americans  were  becoming  disheartened  and  many 
believi.ll  that  their  long  and  trying  march  had  been  in  vain.  Their  one  hope 
lay  in  attrnipting  to  take  the  city  b*'  assault,  and  their  general  decided  on 
ailoptiiig  tiiis  course.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  order  was  givt-n  for 
every  man  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  night  attack.  A  gathering 
storm  was  to  bo  tlie  signal  for  the  assembling,  and  eagerly  the  officers  and 
men  watdu'd  the  heavens  for  the  propitious  sign.  Several  times  they  were 
called  out,  Ijut  thy  moon  swept  up  from  behind  the  clouds  just  as  the  advance 
was  about  to  be  sounded,  and  all  were  sent  to  their  quarters. 

At  last,  on  the  night  of  December  the  thirteenth,  leaden  clouds  swept 
down  from  the  north,  anil  all  felt  that  tlie  decisive  time  had  arrived.  The  skies 
grew  darker  and  darker  and  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  morning 
Montgomery  called  out  his  men,  and  gave  the  officers  their  orders. 

Colonel  Livingstone,  in  command  of  a  regiment  of  mercenary  Canadians, 
and  Major  Brown,  with  a  part  of  a  Boston  regiment,  were  detached  to  make 
a  false  attack  on  St.  Jolin's  Gate,  and  if  possible  to  set  it  on  fire.  Colonel 
Arnold  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  was  to  march  round  by  the  way  of  the 
suburb  of  St.  Roch  ;  while  General  Montgomery  took  upon  himself  the  almost 
foolhardy  task  of  leading  a  band  round  the  base  of  the  cliO',  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  a  strong  guard  was  posted  in  this  position.  If  he  and  Arnold  were 
successful  they  were  to  unite  their  forces  at  the  foot  of  Mountain  Hill,  and 
the  forcing  of  Prescott  Gate,  and  the  taking  of  the  Upper  Town  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  task. 

Sliortly  before  daylight  they  moved  to  the  attack.  Colonel  Livingstone's 
connnand,  for  some  unexjilained  reason,  was  altogether  unsuccessful,  and 
retreated  without  even  attempting  to  carry  out  their  orders.     Some  ascribe  it 
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to  thp  r1,.,,th  of  t1,p  mn-y.  tint  ma.lf  Ui'-ir  flvnncp  inino-siMr,  whilo  f^th^ri 
say  thai  U.e  Cuiuulian  lacrw^nariod  failed  the  Auiwioius  at  the  cnlic*l 
moment 

M.,nt-.„n.ry  and  his  mrn  cnpt  .lowly  (Jon-  the  Ft.  T.awrrnce  from 
\Volf,-.s  Cov,  till  they  iLa.'hr.l  the  ha.e  of  tl,o  clilV  on  whuh  Htaiias  iho 
,n,MkTU  ritalrl.  ll.'ic,  un.Irr  tho  frowiiii,-  hrij.ts  thai  loomed  up 
thrfat<.-int.-ly  throt:,-h  ihc  pinvln-  storm,  they  found  tho  iiMrrow  i-a-a-i- 
known  as  I'KS-dc-vili.',  i-ioltclcd  by  iiickets  and  ih^y  wuie  compvllcd  to  hall 
and  reronniiittx'. 

Gen.-ral  Carl.ton  had  exp^-rt-.d  an  i.ttnfk  from  this  '^i.h  .  nnd  had  not 
„nly  protnUd  tho  pass  hy  pickets  hut  had  enrt.d  in  il  a  hl.M-kh.ui.-e  in 
\virirh  waH  a  battery  of  thn.-.'  ^iuh.  Ihr.-  a  f..r.u  of  about  lilty  men  wa.s 
slationod  undtr  ("aptain  l;arn-laiv.  a  masi-i  uf  a  tran^j.ort.  On  this  fateful 
morning  the  men  were  on  the  aleil,  »ud  the  presence  of  Uie  Americans  soon 
became  known. 

^hln'-uIllery  wont  forward  with  his  .'arpenters  to  out  nwav  tho  pali-'ad.-P, 
and  heiptd  pull  tli.'in  down  with  his  own   liands.     This  work  compht.  d,  h*- 
and  several  of  his  ollieers,  with  ^M'oat  fool  hardiness,  advanced  along  the  pa-s 
toward.s  the  hlockhuuse.     As  they  saw  no  li^dil  they  took  it  for  .urantr.l   that 
the  soldiers  there  were  not  watchful.     But  this  was  what  Car vlon  had  hop.d 
for.      Captain    liarn.sfare  gave    the  oonimand  to  fire,    and    S.r-.  ant     IIu-:h 
McQuartrr-,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  guns,  sent  a  shower  of  ._'rap,  -hot  hurt- 
ling along  the  pas.s.     At,  the  same  time  the  small-arms  of  the  guards  rang  out 
with  telling  ctr.  It.    Tin-ough  the  storm  several  men  were  seen  to  plui  ;i-  f  .rward 
*nd    fall,  never  to  rise  ai'ain.      They    were   General   Montgomery,  his   two 
aides-de-camp,  and  a  nnndMr  of  hrave  sohliL-rs.     His  hiwiMered  troops  did 
not  even  attempt  to  carry  olV  the  body  of  their  commander,  hut  heat  a  hasty 
retreat,  leaving  him  to  be  covered  hy  the  thickly  falling  snow.     They  could 
not  Lave  dor.e  otherwise ;  for  ton  minutes  the  smalUrms  of  the  soldiors  rang 
oot,  and  in  the  narrow  defile  no  one  could  have  shown   himself  without 
meeting  insUnt  death.     So  ended  the  attack  from  the  Pres-de-Ville  side  of 
the  eitv.  and  it  nnVht  he  .added  that  the  siege  it,«olf  was  practically  at  an  end, 
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fcr  the  hope  of  the  Amcriraiis  lay  dijad  iii  the  narrow  i>aH  with  tlirvo 
death-wouudi,  one  in  the  chin,  one  in  the  groin,  and  one  in  tlie  thigh. 

The  sound  of  the  conflict  hal  ruuelicd  the  Upper  Town,  and  every  hull 
In  the  city  was  ringing  furiously  to  call  the  people  to  arms.  The  walls  were 
Boon  lined  with  anxious  faces,  and  the  troops  of  Arnold,  now  slowly 
itavauciii-  uiuiig  >auil-au-.M«lelol  M,..i  iluuii;^li  u  blinding  storm  of 
sleet,  hud  a  vigiliuit  foe  awuitiiig  them.  iSt-vinil  harncii'les  liud  hii'ii  eructi'd 
to  guard  this  entrance  to  the  city,  and  on  thise  they  boldly  advanced. 
Arnold  was  wounded,  and  had  to  retire,  but  as  he  was  lairied  to  the  rear  he 
urged  his  brave  followers  on  with  cheering  words.  Nothing  daunted,  tliey 
bent  forward  in  the  face  of  the  stinging  blast,  atid  plunged  through  gathering 
anow-drifts  till  the  first  barrier  was  reached.  Here,  a  short,  sharp  fight  to<ik 
place,  but  with  heroic  dasli  they  entered  the  embrasures  and  overpowered  tiie 
guard.  They  advanced  to  the  second  barrier,  but  this  was  more  powerfully 
and  skilfully  constructed,  and  was  guarded  by  a  stronger  and  more 
determined  force,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  they  were  compelled  to 
meditate  a  retreat  But  before  they  could  put  their  thoughts  into  action, 
Captain  Laws  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men  marched  out  of  Palace  (Jate 
and  captured  a  large  body  of  them.  Some  of  the  more  daring,  seeing  that 
retreat  was  cut  off,  boldly  daslied  across  the  uncertain  ice  in  the  bay  of 
St  Charles,  and  found  safety  on  the  opposite  shore.  Once  more  the  rocky 
citadel  had  withstood  a  siege,  and  with  the  defeat  of  the  attacking  army  and 
the  capture  of  so  many  of  their  men,  all  fear  of  American  success  waa 
removed.  Howerer,  Arnold  did  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  Quebec,  but  with 
about  eight  hundred  men  kept  up  the  siege  until  spring. 

In  the  meantime,  when  General  Schuyler,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
ttie  command  of  the  army  invading  Canada,  learned  of  Montgomerj-'s  death 
and  Arnold's  defeat,  he  advised  Congress  to  send  at  least  3000  men 
into  Canada.  It  was  impossible  to  detach  ao  large  a  force  from  th* 
comparatively  email  army  under  Washington,  and  the  American  oommandei*- 
la-ohief  gave  orden  for  the  raising  of  at  least  one  thuusuud  auti-Dritisk 


ObnRresi  onoe  more  appealed  to  tUo  ii.lhvbit  irila  of  Ciinada  to  assist  in 
c4UiUi.K  oir  iho  tyrant's  yako.    KouriuK  r  .ai  li  ,.7  wouM  make  but  little  headway 
with  arms  they  sent  a  commission  into  Cun.ida  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  the 
Cauudiana     One  of  this  cclobrated  commission  waa  Benjamin  Fninklin,  but. 
us  tho  Frtnch  C'iiim<lians  wtro  a\v;iru  of  tho  active  pint  h.-  lui.l  taken  fifteen 
years  hiforo  in  influenciniJ:   IliiRlaiid  to  iiiako  a  determin.d  attack  on  their 
iountry,  hu  was  looked  up-ii  witli  .li-trust  and  his  dii)l.miacy  laade  but  little 
l.ea.lway.     While  Franklin  was  endeavorinR  to  muse  the  lay-men,  Fath.  r 
Carrol,  an  ex-Jesuit,  made  clforta  to  gain  the  sympathy  of  the  clerpy ;  but 
he,   too,  totally    failed.      The  Quebec   Act  had   given  th.m   the   liberty  of 
worship  they  d.sired  and  they  fell  that  they  could  trust  En-laud.     On  the 
other  hand  they  had  no  faith  in  the  American  leaders.     They  remembere.1 
tlmt  on  October  21,  1774,  Con-nss  had  a.ldressed  the  British  people  and  had 
"demanded   tlu;   proscription   of    tho    reliKion,   laws,   and    other   eheri.shcd 
institutions  of  the  Canadiaus-iu  fact  had  called  for  their  total  abasement." 
The  Catholics  of  Canada  were,  therefore,  prepared  to  resist  invasion. 

Governor  Carleton,  hai>  lie  wished,  might  have  sallied  forth  from  the 
(Jates  of  Quebec  and  driven  Arnold's  force  from  before  the  walls,  but  he 
remembered  -vhathad  happened  to  Montcalm  when  he  ventured  forth  and  how 
narrowly  the  English  had  escaped  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  (Quebec;  and 
80,  with  plenty  of  provisions  for  the  winter,  he  determined  to  ke.  p  his  troops 
behind  the  safe  shelter  of  the  strong  walls  of  the  city,  until  reinforcement.s 
could  arrive  in  the  spring.  On  April  1,  General  Wooster  took  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  before  Quebec,  and  erecting  new  batteries,  continued 
the  siege,  but  at  the  beginning  of  May,  General  John  Thomas  look  over  the 
command.  He  found  thai  the  American  force  numbered  nearly  2000  men, 
but  as  small-pox  was  prevalent  among  the  troops  the  effectives  did  not 
amount  to  probably  over  1500.  The  har.lships  of  the  winter  and  disease 
had  done  much  to  exhaust  the  American  troops,  and  General  Thomas  began 
to  think  seriously  of  retreating  from  before  the  city.  He  however, 
determine<l  to  make  one  last  ellort  to  storm  the  walls. 

The  ico  had  now  left  the  river  and  considerable  shipping  was  huddled  in 
the  shadow-  of  the  mighty  rock.     He  prepared  a  fire-ship,  and  with  the  ebb  of 
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the  tide  mnt  it  down  the  river  in  the  hope  of  causing  «  cunflngntuon  among 
the  Engliih  reneU,  and  farther  hoped  that  during  the  oonfuaion  which  would 
ariae  his  man  might  storm  the  walls. 

The  fire-ship  was  a  failure  and  burned  itself  oat  before  reaching  the 
veasela.  While  it  was  still  burning,  however,  from  the  heights  of  Quebec, 
Hritisb  vessels  were  seen  sailing;  up  the  tit.  Lawrence.  They  came  laden  with 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  On  their  arrival  Governor  Carleton  with  1000 
men  aud  six  field  pieces  sallied  forth  from  Quebec,  but  the  Americans  were 
already  in  fliglit  towards  Montreal,  and  in  their  haste  tltey  left  be)un<l  the 
whole  of  their  artillery,  stores  aud  baggage,  and  over  two  hundred  of  tlieir  sick 
and  wounded.  Their  flight  up  the  St.  Ijawrence  was  without  order,  and  when 
tliey  reached  Sorel,  the  majority  of  them  were  foun<l  to  have  cast  a.-ide  oven 
their  arms.  General  Thomas  died  at  this  place  of  small-pox  and  General 
John  Sullivan  took  over  the  command.  For  a  time  Carleton  kept  up  the 
pursuit  in  person  and  then  returned  to  Quebec.  The  American.s  saw  that 
they  were  hopelessly  beaten  and  Arnold,  the  bravest  of  their  soldiers,  at  tliat 
time  wrote  to  General  Sullivan  in  the  following  words :  "  The  juncticm  of  the 
Canadas  with  the  colonies  is  now  at  an  end.  Let  us  quit  them  and  secure  our 
own  country  before  it  is  too  late."  Two  days  after  these  words  were  written 
Montreal  was  once  more  in  the  pos.«e.«.sion  of  the  Canadians. 

The  Americans  driven  from  Canada,  Carleton  endeavored  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  own  country  and  for  that  purpose  had  a  number  of  vessels 
launched  on  Lake  Champlain.  Captain  Pringle  had  command  of  the  fleet. 
He  at  first  made  little  headway  against  the  American  vessels  on  the  Lake 
which  were  in  charge  of  Arnold,  who  in  the  end  sutFired  so  great  a  l<>!-s  that 
he  waa  compelled  to  retreat.  Hy  the  foresight  of  Carleton  the  English  tims 
gained  control  of  Lake  Champlain. 

In  the  following  year  General  Burgoyne  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 
military  command  and  arrived  in  Quebec  in  May.  Governor  Carlelon  felt 
hurt  by  this  appointment  and  wrote  to  Lord  Germaine,  defending  his  military 
conduct  and  shortly  after  resigned  his  ofBce  and  left  Canada.  The  British 
authorities  never  made  a  greater  mistake  than  when  they  took  away  the 
military  command   ftom   Carleton.     The  disgraeo   of  Saratoga   waa  but  a 
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.    ,11!  *      ii,  I),..  fi.U.iuiiiff  Twr  General  Haldlmani 

w,H  ui,,...mt,.l  <;....-r.     11.  w.«  a   very  dul..r.ul  man  from  ^"l"'''"- 

H,.v..,o.  tvra, 1.  .u-,">tic.  He  --  g«i»«<i «»-  i'«'^-i  <^  ^^'*  ^'"""^•;';'* 

wl..  couM  ..ot  lull  couira^t  Lis  hui=h  rule  *iU.  th.  mild  m.a«ir«  adopUd  by 

''"' '  ('urMouWrvio..  w.re  re<-sni...l  by  tl.e  king  and  on  hi.  return  to 
Kn.luu.l  he  ^va.  ki.iRht.d.  Tl.-  uar  in  Aia.  ii.'.  .•.mtiuuca  lo  draw  wuardyon 
iM.l  (i,n.rul  Carlet....  was  to  take  .u,  a.-tive  .nt«r«8t  in  it  until  .Ui  clc-c  In 
,l,e  veur  ITS-'  l,o  was  api.-iat.-l  tu  .iK-oo.l  (T.nton  a..  Command. r-iu-chief 
ofU,".Nor.lH.„  Miiii-l.  Annv  in  A.u.nr,..  AtlenRth  the  end  came  and  New 
Y.rk  wa.  .va.ua...l  hv  the  P.rili.h  tp.,.,,s,  At  this  tragic  moment  in  hi. 
com.trv-s  la-t.,rv  h«  w.s  able  to  do  vaUaut  «.rvi.„  for  t  Vnada.  It  was  dne  to 
Sir  Cuv  CavlHon  that  .-  many  of  the  Lnya!i4.  .ought  refuge  in  Canada,  and 
,,,,1„1  all  in  lus  rower  to  have  them  properly  provided  for  in  their  new  home^ 
At  the  clwe  of  the  war  h.  wa.  created  P.aron  DonheMer  for  hia  eervicee  with 
tlio  ariiiv  in  AiiKvii-a. 

Governor    llal.lii.ind    remained    in  Canada  until    1785  when  he   waa 
recalled:  and  in  tlio  fallowing  year,  mn.  h  to  tlu,  delight  of  th.  Canadians 
Lor.1   Doreh...ter  wa«  Bent  to    Canada  as  C.overnor.      Ho  at    onee   entered 
.vinpathetuallv  into  the  strained  .ituati..,  which  had  h.^n  created  by  th. 
.iVpotic  rule  oV  Haldimand  and  did  nr.ieli  to  restore  contide.ice  among  th. 
Fivneh  in  the  British.     In  1787  he  appointed  a  com.nittee  to  enquire  into 
th..  unsatisfactory  state  of  educati-n  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  and  in  thi. 
w,v  did  not  a  little  to  disseminate  learning  in  tliat  province.     Du.  to  th. 
iMfiuxofU   E.  I.ovali^ts  Upper  Can,.da  required  his  attention,  and  in  1788 
he  divided  the  province  into  four  judicial  districts.   Lunenburg,  from  th. 
Ottiwa    River    to  Gananoqu. ;  Mecklenburg,    from   Gananoque    to   Trent; 
Nassau,   from  Trent  to  Long    Poit.t ;  and  Iles-^e,  frotn  Long  Point  to  Lak. 
St.  Clair:  in  each  of  these  districts  h.  appointed  a  judge  and  a  aheriff  to 
administer  |':-':e  ■. 

But  dissatisfaction  continue.l.  The  British  colonists  were  tlu-roughly 
discontented  with  the  Quebec  Aet  and  uero  urgent  in  their  demands  for  th. 
Habeas  Corpus.  Tri>    by  Jury,  an^l  an  elective  legl-lutive  assembly.     As  a 
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reaolt  of  tliis  .liticontent  the  Constitutional  Act  wta  paaned  by  th«  British 
pnrliamont.  I/)r.l  Dorchpxt^'r  hml  not  a  little  to  do  witlj  tlie  frtiiiing  of  tliis 
lift  and  with  having  it  successfully  pass  the  Ix.ni»  aiul  Commons.  He  bad 
Rone  to  England  in  1791,  huvin-  Mijur-iieneral  Clarke  to  admioaUr  the 
;,'oTernment,  but  in  170n  he  ri'ttinicd  U<  Canada. 

It  waa  now  a  critical  time  in  Ciinalian  jiffairs.  The  French  ReTolution 
was  itirring  Eurojxj  to  ita  depths,  r.nd  the  revolutionary  Hjiirit  found  a  pliuc 
in  many  hearts  in  Canada.  IT.  hg,]  ever  been  a  friend  to  the  French;  kin.I, 
generous  and  syrapathi  tic,  and  liis  presence  wai  like  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters.  HoweTer,  the  Hritish  inhal.itant.s  of  Canada  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
attitude,  believing  him  too  kindly  <lisp"-.M!  t,.  the  conquered  race. 

For  three  years  longer  Lord  Dorchester  remained  in  Canada  devoted  t« 
the  interc.^t.>i  of  the  provinces  and  doing  all  in  his  power  to  unite  into  one 
people  the  French  an<l  English  living  .inder  tlio  British  flap  in  America,  and 
to  make  the  Frcncli  loyal  to  that  flag.  That  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  loyal  to  Eii'rland  during  the  fnist  hundred  years  is  largely  due 
to  Lord  Dorchester's  mild  and  considerate  rule.  When  he  left  Canada  it 
must  have  been  with  considerable  regret.  For  nearly  forty  years  his  life  had 
bnen  intimately  connected  with  the  1  mvince  of  Quebec,  and  ho  had  resided  in 
tlie  country  for  over  twenty.  Ife --.iw  the  possibilities  of  the  new  province 
be  had  done  so  much  to  permanently  base.  Hut  for  him  it  would  have  been 
lost  to  England  in  lT7G;and  his  attitude  to  the  inhabitants  did  much  to  shape 
the  course  of  tiicli  men  as  Lord  Diirbam  and  Lonl  Elgin.  Until  his  death  in 
1808  he  continued  to  watch  the  growth  of  Rriti-li  North  America  with  the 
belief  that  a  great  and  Cnited  people,  a  wortliy  rival  of  the  young  Republic  to 
the  south,  would  yei  Im  eslauiished  aluny  tue  ot  Lawrence  and  by  the  great 
lakd. 
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Si.nro,-'»  Father  Killed  .t  the  Great  Siege  of  Queb«c-His  Son's  Early  Educatloa-Beglns  H. 

Military  Care,  r  when  Ni.i.tc.n  Years  Old-Sails  for  America- Reaches  Boston  on  Day  of 
llatlle  of  liunkcr    IMl-At   the    Battle  of  nr,u..iywi..e -Appointed  Maj-r  of  the  Queen  s 
Ra„«ers-An    UtT.cient     Ufncer-rronioted    to    the    Rank    of     Lieul-.-nanl-Colouel-rhe 
Character  of  the  Man  Shown  in  His  Order,  to  the  Ran^ers-A  Narrow  liscape  from  Death 
-A  I'risoner-Th-   Death  of   Major  Andr<5 -Appreciated  by  the  Loyalist*  m  America- 
Throufzh  IlMIeaUh  Tureed  to  Return  to  Ijn^land-Elected  to  I'arlia.nent-Vakes  Part  in 
the  D;.eusM,.n  on  the  Const.tntional  Act-A,.poinied  Governor  of  Upper  Canada-Reaches 
Ouehec  on  the  Ship  "Triton  "-Procceas  to  Seat  of  Governmentfor  Upper  Canada,  Newark 
Isworn  in  as  I.icntenant-Governor  at  KinKSl-n-Selects  His  Executive  Council-Summons 
His  Parliament  to  Meet  at  Newark-Iu  His  Oi.eni.ig  Address  Governor  Simcoe  EuloR.res 
the  Cn.nlry-In.portant  Measures  Introduced  by  the  LeKislature-Governor  Snncoe  Takes 
a  Patertial  Interest  in  the  Province-Holds  Joseph  lirantin  Hi^h  Esteem-Journeys  through 
toe  Western  Peninsula-InvesliKatesthe  Site  of  Ton  nto  for  Future  Capital  of  Prov.nce-The 
Second  Session  of  the  Legislature -Governor    Simc<,e    Tears   American   InvaMon-l-.rst 
M  etinuof  the  Executive  Council  at  York-The  Puilding  of  Yunge  Street-I!udds  Castle 
Erank-"  Due  Whose  Door  is  Always  Oi^en  "-Dimculties  Between  the  Americans  and  the 
Indians-  Sin.coe--9  Diplomatic  Altitude-Raised  to  the  Rank  of  Maj^r  General-H..  Eff-r  s 
toCr-i  ea  Rnval  N.uv  on  the  Lakes-Appointed  Governor  of  St.    I)oniinf;o-A  D.mcul 
Task-Kelnrns  to  Enji'land-Commwid  of  Plymouth  Entrusted  to  Simcoe-The  Death  of 
I.ieuteuaut-General  Simcoe. 

THE  life  of  John  Graves  Simcoe,  the  first  Governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  intimately   associated   with   the    American    continent   from   his 
earliest  days.     He  was  but  seven  years  old  when  General  Wolfe  won 
tiuebec  from  the  French.    In  that  great  siege  his  father,  John  Graves  Simcoe, 
commander  of  the    "Pemhroke,"   was    killed.      Shortly    before    the  siege 
Commander  Simcoe  had  been  captured  by  the  French  and  taken  prisoner  to 
Cinebec.     While  on  his  way  to  the  city  and  when  a  prisoner,  he  had  been 
careful  to  note  the  fortifications  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  river,  and  when 
Wolfe's  fleet  faced  the  diflicnlties  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  approaching 
()uebec,  he  was  able  to  make  a  chart  that  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  his 
leader  in  bringing  his  fleet  to  its  destination. 
1  "■< 
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Although  the  son  of  Commander  Simcoe  had  at  an  early  age  made  np  hiu 
mind  to  follow  a  military  career  he  was,  like  most  other  boys  of  hie  class  at  that 
time,  to  receive  &  very  excellent  general  education.  He  first  attended  the  Fi-e« 
Grammar  School  at  Exeter,  and  from  there  went  to  the  celebrated  school  at 
Eton  and  afterwards  to  Merton  College,  Oilord.  He  was  a  diligent  student 
and  devoted  much  time  to  history  and  the  classics.  The  deeds  of  the  heroes 
of  the  past  were  his  delight ;  so  fond  did  he  become  of  the  classics  that  they 
were  hii  constant  companions  on  the  battlefields  of  America,  and  during  hia 
".rduous  duties  in  the  forests  of  Ontario. 

At  nineteen  he  was  to  begin  his  military  career.  He  then  obtained  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  Thirty-Fifth  Regiment.  About  this  time  war  was 
threatening  in  America.  The  leaders  in  the  colonics  were  most  out-spoken 
against  what  was  then  called  En;5lish  tyranny.  It  was  soon  seen  that  war 
could  not  be  averted,  and  when  at  lengtii  the  blow  full  troops  were  hurriedly 
embarked  for  the  thirteen  colonies.  Among  the  first  to  be  sent  was  the 
Tliirtv-Fifth  Regiment.  Simcoe,  however,  did  not  sail  with  it,  but  followed  in 
a  separate  ship  shortly  after.  He  reached  Boston  on  the  memorable  17th  day 
of  June,  1775. 

On  that  day  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  and  tht  British  troops 
learned  that  the  rude  Provincials,  untrained  in  war,  save  that  which  they  had 
experienced  in  protecting  their  homes  on  the  borders  from  tlie  Indians  and 
French,  were  able  to  figlit,  bravely  and  skilfully.  Those  in  authority  on  that 
day  for  the  first  time  fully  realized  the  tremendous  task  they  would  have  to 
put  down  the  rebtUion. 

Simcoe  did  not  long  remain  attached  to  the  Thirty-Fifth.  An  opportunity 
presenting  itself  he  purchased  the  command  of  a  company  of  the  Fortieth 
R3giment  on  September  11,  1777,  and  led  liis  company  with  di.'slinction  in  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine  when  C!t  tural  Howe  defeated  General  Washington.  On 
this  day  the  Queen's  Rangoi  ,  a  Provincial  corps,  acquitted  itself  with  great 
bravery  and  .^nfi't  red  severely  in  officers  and  men.  General  Howe  praised  it 
for  its  courage  and  appointed  Captain  Simcoe,  who  had  won  great  distinction 
in  this  battle,  to  the  Rangers  with  the  Provincial  rank  of  major. 
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The  Queen's  rangers  was  a  unique  regiment— a  forerunner  of  the  Rough 
Kidersof  Uie  United  States  and  tlio  Moiuit.d  Infantry  of  South  Africa.  It 
wu  a  regiment  of  aooutB  which  had  been  recruited  for  the  most  part  in 
Col  ctJeut.  It  was  a  mixe<l  body  of  foot  soldiers  and  mounted  men.  It  hud 
more  freclom  tiian  other  corps  and  was  w^mewhat  independent  in  its  actioin, 
its  comumnder  being  j^erniitted  to  £;ct  on  Ids  own  initiative  and  not  Iri;:- 
compelled  to  wait  for  orders  froin  the  Coininandrr-inChief  The  strength  of 
tins  celebrated  regiment  was  between  r.<K)  and  000.  It  was  a  flying  column 
and  its  operations  extended  over  a  wide  district  ,o  that  tin-  Queen's  Rangers 
and  their  commander  became  more  widely  known  than  probably  any  other 

regiment  in  America. 

Major  Simcoe  waB  through  hii  new  command  brought  much  in  contact 
with  the  people  of  America,  and  he  did  all  in  hi.s  power  to  concili  .t..  them. 
His  desire  ever  was  to  keep  the  loyal,  l..y..l  ;  and  to  win  to  the  mmi.ei'land 
those  who  were  luke-warm,  or  even  enemies.  The  (Jneen's  Rangers,  while 
under  the  command  of  General  Simcoe,  never  aeted  brutally  towards  their  foes 
or  failed  to  respect  property.  The  greater  i.art  of  the  year  1778  was  spent  in 
foraging  expeditions,  and  so  much  were  Major  Simcoe's  services  appreciated 
that^Sir  Henry  Clinton  appointed  him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

The  character  of  the  man  and  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his 

r«<nment  is  well  shown  in  orders  issued  to  the  Rangers  in  1778.     In  these 

ordei-s  he  said   "  he  doubted  not  but  that  all   ranks  of  the  regiment  were 

sensible  that  the    un-launted  spirit  wliich   had  rendered   them  the  terror  of 

their  enendes  was  not  more  honorable  to  them  than  that  abhorrence  of  plunder 

uhieb  distinguishes  the  truly  brave  man  from  the  cowardly  ruffian  and  which 

hul  iefi  a  favorable  impre.^^.-ion  on  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  us 

,,„1  i,,.n  in   th.  n    power."     As  Mr.  D.   B.   Read,  in  his  Life   and  Times   of 

,;,,„,■<,.  .Nmr.,,  u  liw  ^  >  uneerning  those  words  "they  seem  to  say  in  trumpet 

tunes  that  I.ieut,  nant-Colonol  Simcoe  was  every  inch  a  soldier  and  had  all  the 

,i,,„a,teri>tiis   of  the    British   officer  of  the   old   school— honor,    integrity, 

.■ourag'   an«l  eapaeity. 

Through  the  vears  1778  and  1779,  T-ieutenant-Oolonel  Simcoe  led  the 
Range, -on  many  important  expeditions  and  rarely   tuiied  to  score  8U<x:««ea. 
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in  October,  1779,  he  had  a  nan  w  r-(:ipe  from  di^ath  tlirough  a  fall  from  lis 
hoise.  H«  wu  taken  prisoner  al  this  time,  and  so  bitter  were  the  rebels 
against  the  Rangers  and  their  leader  that  many  of  them  clamored  for  his 
death,  but  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  was  exchanged  and  returned  to 
Staten  Island  wh«re  his  regiment  was  stationed. 

The  Rangers  were  now  operating  in  a  new  field.  The  British  troops 
were  bcsie'^ing  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  and  in  April  Simcoe'e  regiment 
was  addea  ■  the  besieging  force  and  remained  before  the  place  until  it 
capitulated  in  May,  1780.  In  this  game  year  Simcoe  waa  to  suffer  a  loss 
which  he  felt  more  keenly  thati  pniSably  any  other  loss  of  his  life — the  death 
of  his  friend  and  comrade  in  arms,  the  brilliant  and  cultured  Major  Andr& 
In  a  sketch  such  as  the  present  it  is  not  possible  to  defend  or  condemn 
Washington  and  the  other  American  officers  for  their  action  with  regard  to 
Andrd.  The  question  is  open  to  much  controversy  and  space  will  not  permit 
of  its  discussion.  Simcoe  certainly  condemned  them  and  looked  upon  the 
slaying  of  .^ndr6  as  a  brutal  munler.  His  bitter  words  written  immediately 
after  the  death  of  his  friend  show  how  keenly  he  felt  the  matter.  "  The  useless 
murder  of  Major  An<lr6,"  he  wrote,  "  would  almost,  were  it  possible,  annihilate 
that  wish  which  consentaneous  to  the  ideas  of  our  Sovereign  and  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  has  ever  operated  on  the  officers  of  the  British 
army — the  wish  of  reconciliation,  of  speedy  reunion  with  their  revolting 
fellow  subjects  in  America."  Despite  liis  icLliiigs  with  regard  to  the  dpstji  of 
Andre  ha  continued  to  act  with  his  customary  generosity  towards  his  foes  till 
the  close  of  1781. 

The  aid  given  by  the  French,  the  sympathy  bestowed  on  the  rebels  by 
their  supporters  in  England,  and  the  successes  in  the  tield  were  telling,  and 
the  rebellion,  instead  of  growing  weaker,  waxed  stronger  with  each  day.  At 
length  came  Yorktown  and,  with  its  capitulation,  practically  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Simcoe  was  in  Yorktown  when  it  surrendered,  but  he  was  no  longer  fit 
for  active  service.  He  was  in  wretched  health,  haviii;^  been  thoroughly  worn 
out  by  the  steady  serrice  he  h::d  experienced  since  coming  to  America.  From 
the  day  of  the  '/Mttls  of  Bunker  Hill  till  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  ha  had 
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been  continuously  in  the  fieM  .av.  f  ^r  tl.e  few  months  when  he  was  a  prisoner, 
a,,l  tl„.  .xi...Mur,  tl,..  ar.h....>  n.u.l.-^  ami  th.  ti.in^  UUl.s  had  at  lentjth 
broken  down  his  rubusl  con^litutiun.  A  sea  vojaye  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  save  his  life,  and  so  he  was  sent  to  England  on  parole.  His  services 
w.  iv  aitfcciatcd  by  the  gov.rn.n-nt,  and  the  king  conferred  on  him  the  rank 
of  lieul.naiit-eol'.ncl  in  thu  n  gular  army. 

Shortly  after  reaching  England  he  received  the  following  most  gratifying 
t.^tiniouial  from  LoyaH>ts  in  America,  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  work  done 
by  him  while  in  conn.umd  of  the  Hangers  and  shows  why  he  was  through  life 
such  an  ardent  enthusiast  for  the  United  Eiupirc  Loyalists;— 

"I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the  deputies  of  the  Associated  Loyalists 
in  IVunsvlvania,  ^hu•vland,  and  the  lower  counties  of  Delaware,  by  their 
,,„  t.ular  direction,  a.id  being  fully  authurized  by  them  for  that  purpose,  now 
to  expn-s  to  vou  the  hi-h  sense  they  entertain  of  your  military  and  political 
eondu.t  .hiring  the  late  "cbellion  in  America.  They  are  at  a  loss  whether 
■  most  to  a.hnire  vour  activity  a.ul  gallantry  in  the  field  or  your  generous  and 
ntr.  ctionato  attaehnient  to  His  ^b>jesty's  loyal  subjects  in  America,  and  your 
unwearied  exertions  as  well  to  promote  their  true  interest  as  to  preserve  and 
protect  their  property. 

"  As  they  have  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  your  army  crowned  with  success,  so  they  have  often  expcrionced  the 
niarks  of  vour  favor,  attention  and  protection;  these  acts  have  endeared  you 
to  them  an,l  claim  their  wannest  gratitude.  Your  particular  countenance  to 
and  zeal  for.  the  Associated  Loyalists,  and  your  rea-ly  concurrence  m  the 
nua.Mres  proposed  for  their  relief,  and  kind  solicitations  on  their  behalf,  hav<. 
nnde  an  in.,.iv>^ion  on  their  minis  v.ords  cannot  express  and  time  only  can 
erase-  ai.l  thev  have  exceedingly  .o  re-nt  that  tlie  opportunity  was  not 
afiordedthemofevinein.uto  the  world,  under  your  command,  the  sincerity 
of  these  professions  and  their  attachment  to  their  Sovereign. 

"They   would   deem   themselves  culpable   if  thoy  did   not  take  this 

.        ,,     :),„_..„„„„  ^f  tlin  T^;ilnr»o  flint  tno  gpnprallv 

opportunity   lO  ineilii'n   II.. I,    >•....    .v,...>.i ■-    -•   .•■-  1 r- 


took   place  in   this  country,  and    the  success 


that   attended   your  vigilant 
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exiTlii'iis  to  prevent  it,  liuve  rnarki  d  yciir  cluiracter  ami  iMisurtil  to  jou  the 
c-teiiii  (if  all  (MiK'is  ati'l  ranks  of  •^"lA  men. 

"  Vour  .«ii'lili.;i  aii'l  unexpfcU;'!  ilcpaitiiri-  from  Am<-rica  pri'vtnted  their 
[laying  this  tribute  of  respect  to  you  personally,  which  tliey  entreat  you  now 
to  accept,  and  tiiat  you  will  be  assured  under  all  changes  and  circumstances 
your  name  will  be  dear  to  them,  and  that  their  wishes  and  prayers  will 
always  be  for  your  proi^perity  and  luippiness." 

The  rest  in  the  climate  of  old  England  rajtidly  n=tond  Colonel  Simcoe 
to  health,  and  by  the  time  he  was  released  from  parole  in  the  beginning  of 
1783  he  was  completi  ly  recovered. 

There  is  little  to  note  in  the  life  of  this  distinguished  soldier  after  his 
return  from  America,  until  he  was  sent  out  as  Governor  of  Upper  <'anada. 
One  important  event,  however,  occurred  in  his  life.  It  was  during  this  time 
of  peace  and  comparative  inaction  that  he  marriud  .Miss  Guillem,  a  near 
relative  of  Admiral  Graves  and  a  distant  relative  of  his  own. 

He  was,  however,  not  idle  in  the  years  between  the  Amer'ean  Revolution 

and  his  own  appointment  to  the  important  position  of  (jovernor  of  L'pper  Canada. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  political  life  of  his  country  and  assiduously 

studied  the  great  questions  of  the  day.     A  mere  follower  he  could  not  be,  and 

in  1790  he  was  eltcted  to  represent  the  borough  of  St.   Maw's,   Cornwall. 

He  thus  entered  Parliament  at  a  time  when  the  race  dillirulties  in  British 

North  America  were  agitating  the  rulers,  and  when  the  (jueslior  of  dividing 

Canada  into  two  Provinces  for  the  better  government  of  the  country  was  l)eing 

discussed.      At   the    close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution    many  of  Simcoe's 

loyalist  friends  had  Hocked  to  the  British  pos.sessions  north  of  the  United 

States,   and  he  very  naturally  took  a  particular   interest  in  the  country  to 

which  they  had  gone.     On  March  7,  1791,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  celebrated 

bill  designed  to  meet  these  difliculties,  and  after  a  warm  discussion  in  which 

Lieutenant-Colonel   Simcoe    took   an   active    part    the    Constitutional   Act 

became  Law. 

It  would  seem  that  Colonel  Simcoe  was  appointed  Goyemor  immediately 

on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  on  May  '20,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  a  vein  that 

would    indicata   that  he  had  received   the   appointment.      In  hi*  letter  he 
11 
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Showed  a  deep  interest  in  tho  country.     Two  ..lasses  were  «rpomo«t  m  h » 
...ind-the  Indiana,  and  .he  LoyalisU.    He  seen,  to  have  taken  no  mtere^t  u 
,he  French  in   An>en<a,  never  urohaMy  havin.  .ot  over  h.  ant.pathy    to 
,hem  on  ..ccunt  of  the  death  of  his  father  at  QucUc.     He  cer.amly  show. 

,reat  ani, i.  v  toward  the  French  during  the  Kevolu.i.uary  war,  and  several 

U,„es  exprcssJd  hin.elf  as  anxious  to  have  h>s  Kan.ers   op^.^ed  to   then,. 

In   S,  ,,t,Mnh..r   Governor   .-imcoe   sail,  d    for  Canada  on  the  "Inton. 
r.ptain  Mu,rav,  and    after  a  vyage  in  which  much  heavy   weather    w.s 
..erienccd,  na.hed  Ciuehec.  Novend.er  11.  1791.     A  brief  stay  wa.  n.de  a 
U.0  historical  old  rock  of  Quchec,    and  then  the   Governor  and   h.  ea^ 
„n.ceeded  to  Montreal  where  the  winter  was  .pent.     He  had  w,  h  lum  a  par 
I.r  the  Ciueen-s  Rangers,  and  during  the  winter  another  division  of  the  regimen 
.narched  overdand  on  snow.hoes,  from  New  Urunsw.ck,  and  joined  h  m  a 
ureal.     Although  the  years  that  had  passed  since  he  led  the  reg.men 
:„„„t  the  Continental  trcx^ps  had  greatly  cl>anged  it.  personnel  a  nutnhe. 
.nheonicers  had  fought  with  hin.  during  the  war,  and  U  w.s  naturally  an 
•ulded  pleasure  to  hin.  in  his  new  lifo  to  have  his  old  corps  by  h.s  side. 

H    seems  U.  have  heen  in  no  great  rush  to  reaeh  the  seat  of  governs- 
r,.  Upper  Canada.  Newark  or  Niagara.     He  stayed  at  M-.-d  u.U.l  Ju  . 
No  a,',  he  had  much  to  do  to  prepare  for  Ins  long  -J'-"  ^  ^''•^^^ 
i.Ues  remote  from  centres  of  civilued  l.fe  ;  hesides,  as  he  would  have  to  mak 
1  t.p  westward  m  canoes.   H  was  wise  to  wai.  until  t;^---'— 
■ulvanced    l^f.^re   venturing   on  the    diiheult    waters  of  the   St.    Lawrence. 
■. tmpanied  bv  his  tleet  of  canoes  the    tiovernor   and  Ins  p.rty  leisure  y 
teended  the  mlghtv  and  most  varied  of  n  vers,  delighted  wuh  the  leaping 
i^ds^atchec^/their  progress,  the  hroad   lakes  a.d      .  ^^^^^'^M- 
.1  ich   they   paddled   as  though   tloatmg   through    fanyland.     Ihej    niad 
;ev:ral  long  sips  .n  route,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginnmg  of  July  that 

Kingston  was  reached.  , 

1  this  citv.  second  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  in  historical  importance  fo 

^„   .; .:.„«.worn   m  as  I.ieutonant-Governov  of  Upper  <  anada,  and 

:;:;;:pr;;:;:eded  to  orgam^e  his  government.     He  ^eW.cda.  his  Executvve 
Lneil     William   Osgoodc,    Wdl.uo    Ilobert^on.   Ja.e.    Baby,   Alexander 
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flrin),  iin  1  Peter  Russell.  The  Council  was  formr.l  on  tli-  ilay  mi  wliicli  Ik- 
WHS  .-wnii  in,  but  the  legislative  Cotuicilli)rs,  KoLtTt  HainiltMH,  lliL-liuni 
Carl  u  right  and  John  Munro,  wero  not  sclecUd  until  July  17,  when  the 
Exeiiitive  Council  met  at  Kingston.  Four  days  ufter  this  meeting  the 
Govt  riior  left.  King-ton  for  Newark. 

It  is  (litlicult  to  tell  just  why  X<v,:irk  was  s.lcteil,  hut  no  doubt  Un' 
gov.  Miment  lookci'  upon  it  as  the  most  et  iitral  jiositiim  h.  twnii  Foil  Detroit, 
wlii.  h  was  still  0(cujiied  by  Hriti-h  tn^ps,  and  the  f-rtilLd  po-itiou  of 
Kiii;,'--ton  ;  however,  it  was  only  u  temporary  arraimrment,  and  he  was  but  a 
few  weeks  in  the  country  before  ho  decided  to  eytablish  the  Cajiital  in  a  belti-r 
and  s.ifiT  locality.  Newark  wa.s  moreover  a  centre  of  Loyalist  jM)pulation,  and 
no  duulil  this  was  on^  reason  wdiy  Governor  Simcoe  summoned  the  Parliament 
to  meet  there.  Besidjs  he  believed  iu  the  government  being  conducted  with 
considerable  pomp  am'  ceremony,  and  the  soldiers  from  Fort  Niagara  wouhl 
-serve  to  give  dignity  to  the  opening  of  Parliament. 

At  this  time  there  rere,  besides  the  Loyalists  about  Newark,  some  ten 
thousand  English  speaking  inhabitants  in  otiier  parts  of  the  Province  and  ten 
thousand  Indian.^  all  faithful  to  the  British.  He  was  ruler  over  a  vast 
country  with  a  sparse  population,  but  he  came  to  it  with  the  intention  of 
building  up  a  magniticent  province  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  one  which 
in  time  would  be  a  worthy  rival  of  t!ie  best  of  the  New  England  States.  He 
summoned  his  first  parliament  to  mr-t  on  September  17.  It  was  at  an 
awkward  time,  for  Canada  was  then  altogether  an  agricultural  e<.nntry,  and 
the  mendjers  of  the  Legislative  .Assembly  found  no  slight  diirunlly  in  leaving 
their  farms  at  a  sea.son  when  titeir  crops  needed  their  uudiviiled  attention; 
but  sullieient  of  them  gathered  together,  having  travelled  in  some  ca.sos 
hundreds  of  miks  in  canoes  and  through  trackless  forests  to  permit  the 
business  of  the  country  to  be  done. 

The  Parliament  was  opened  with  a  display  that  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  Knglish,  and  the  Indians  who  assembled  in  some  force  for  this 
momentuus  occasion.  In  his  opening  add rpsa  Governor  Simcoo  sh  ;wed  how 
well  he  had  in  the  few  months  he  had  been  in  the  West  forecast  the  probabil- 
ities of  tb.ft  Province  fif  TTppar  Canada.     "  The  natural  advantages,"  he  said. 
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,  r  r-nnn.la  are  inferior  to  nono  on  t1ii«  si.lc  of  tlio 
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\tluntu>.      llMr-  >:in  1,..  i, |.unito  int.-re.t  thr-n-h  its  wl.ol...  cM-  ul.     Tiie 

llnli-l.  I'..r.u  of  ,.  V,  ..,m.  nt  pvinivd  tl.o  way  fur  its  si.e.ly  ool.ni/.ali.m,  a.ul 
I  trust  llK.t  vMir  i;  s;,M),^  ..uv  will  in.iTove  tl,,'  favorallr  situation,  an,!  that 
anumrr.u-"Hn,la;^mul.u.al  p,„,,lc  wUl  .i..v,lily  take  ,,u...s,ion  of  tl.o  .ml 
anMdinii.te,  vvl,i(:l..un.l.r  l'.rili-h  laws  aiul  the  luunilu.  nee  with  whieh  ill. 
Maj.^ty   lia.  -lante.l  the  lamU  v(  the  Cruwi.,  oiler  .ueh  Uiaiule^t  ai.^l  peeuluir 

The  llrsl  ses-ioi.  of  the  l.e-i-lature  did  not  clo«o  until  October  15,  IT'.fJ, 
ami  in  the  .n..nth  of  its  s.  ~-ion  many  of  the  n.ost  important  ....  a-uns  .hat 
l,,ve  -haiu  d  the  ,h-ii..v  of  Cuna.la  were  introduced.  The  two  mo.t  in,,.orta„t 
,hin-3  it  did,  hnwever,  were  to  e.slahli.h  English  law  and  Trial  by  Jury. 
Wh^n  the  .\-..,.l.lv  was  di-.,.i<sed  Hh.icoe  .el  to  work  to  devi.^e  way.s  an.! 
means  f,r  laiddly  .levelo,.in^'  the  I'n.vince,  a..d  of  making  the  people  und.r 
!iis  nile  eoiiifortiiMe  in  l!:"ir  new  life. 

..e  was  an  aristo.Tulie  ruler,  a...l  took  a  paternal  interest  in  every  one  in 
,he  I'rovinee,  hut  the  U.  K.  Loyalists  were  his  favorite  subjeets,  and  to  ihe.n 
i,c  gave  the  best  land.,  and  the  be..t  olllees.     Fro.n  the  boj^innin-  of  h.s  rule 
he  put  foith  every  i-o^sihle  ellbrt  to  attract  tl.c.u  to  Ui.por  Canada.     His  aim 
u.«  to  pla..t  alouR  the  border  of  United  States,  from  one  end  of  the  Province 
t„  the  other,  a  cnM.paet  line  of  loyal  subjects  who  would  serve  as  a  barrier  to 
...otect  Canada  .should  war,  a  thh.s  l»e  thought  inevitable,  again  anse.     He 
had  an  eve  to  the  milit.,.  -  future  of  the  country  and,  largely  for  the  purpose 
„f  bavin'-  centres  of  organisation  in  time  of  need,  he  had   Lieutenants  of 
,.,„n.ties  •.i>;.oi,.ted.     He  seems  to  have  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  savages 
n.d  did  evervthing  in  his  power  to  make  them  feel  that  he  was  their  friend 
.,„,!   father.     It  was  fortunate   for  him  at  this  time  that  in  Western  Canada 
Cldef  Joseph  I'.iant,  Thayendaneg.  a,  an  Indian  of  exceptional  p.-wer  and  tact, 
uas  looked  up  to  1-v  ti.e  tribes  t    e.,  livn.p  in  Upper  Cana.ia.     Simcoo  while 
,;,.vemor  was  to  be  b,uu,.ht  mu.l.  in  contact  with  this  great  chief,  and  as 
years  went  on  thev  mutually  grew  in  respect  for  each  other. 

British  troops  were  still  in  pos^e.^ion  of  Fort  Detroit  and  Fort  Niagara, 
both  of  which  places  were  prop-rly  within  the  territory  of  the  Umted  bUU* 
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III  tli«  winter  of  17U.1,  Siiiic..  f.-lt  ruH'l  upon  to  \Wi  iMroit  ou  »  tour  of 
iiisjK>ction.     Tho  journty  litt<l  U»  bo  iim<k!  tlirou>;h  alniont  piilhlww  forestn  and 
!iu  detc'rininc.1  to  take  it  by  Mhk<».   niulin;.'  lii»  tir^t  ftop  At  (liief  Hrant'.i 
-vlohrutr.l  Molmwk  villiii:i'  on  thn  (iraii.l  Uiver.     Il.>  l.  I't  Nuvy  Iltill,  Newark, 
■■11  Feliiiiary  4,  aii.l  r.'i.  lu-l  tl.c  (iniiiil  tm  tlie  7lh  .;l'  lliu  iiK.iitli.     Hero  ho 
nvi-ived  »  iii.-t  .nil.ii-i.i.ticwelfoii.u  from  the  Iinliim.-.  hikI  «'S{K'cially  fruin 
I'.riiut  to  whom  li<;   l.r.uuht  a  letter  of  iiitrodiKtimi  from  llie  Duke  of  N.ith- 
'imberlttuil.     Hi-  >t,iy.,i  uitli  the  Mohawks  f.-r  time  <hiy»  and  procftdiii;,'  on 
hi^  way  visrcd    t'n-    li.liiwure    Indian    viila^:.-  on    the   Tiiame-<.     Ho   then 
c/ntimi.d   his  journey  to   hrtioit,  win  iv,  on    IMMiiary   21,   ho  revifWt"<l  tin- 
Twenty-Kourtli  It.-im.-nl  and  carefully  and  i-riii.ally  examined  the  fortilic-a- 
tions.     On    his    rdurn  journoy    he   once    more    paid    iJranl   a   visit   which 
iii.T.  M-.d  ilic  -n  at  I  hicfs  admiration  for  the  first  (invernor  of  Tpi^er  Canada. 
Wlicn  tho  Governor's  party  reached  N'lvy  Hall  he  had  fully  made  up 
his  mind  thai  Newark  was  not  the  place  f.r  cither  the  (iovornment  House  or 
the  Capital  of  the  I'ruvince.    Toronto  s>eemc<l  t)  him  much  more  favorable  for 
the  temporary  capital,  ulthouuli  that  place, too,  thou^^h  comparalivuly  remote 
from   the    Aiii.rican   border, was  oi)en    to   attack  from    the    fr.Mit.     He    had 
already  made  up  his  mind  to  choose  some  inland  ^)^>i  whe.o  the  Americana 
could  only  bring  an  army  with  great  dilliculty,  and   wh.ru  the  {Hjople  of 
Cpper  Canada  Would  have  ample  time  to  concentrate  tiieir   JMrces  to  resist 
invasion.     A  spot  on  the  banks  of  a  little  inland  stream  was  cho.seu  as  the 
most  suitable  place,  and  he  narae<l  the  spot  after  the  venerable  CapiUl  of 
I'.ii^'land,  and  the  river  after  England's  most  celebrated  one.     Meanwhile,  on 
May    2,    he  set  out  to  investij,'ate  the  site    of   Toronto.      The   town    and 
township  of  Toronto  had  been  planned  before  Simcoe  came  to  Canada  an-l 
from  thg  first  ho  had  been  so  favorably  impresse<I   with  the  spot  that  he 
determined  to  give  the  matt.T  of  establishing   his  govermneut  there  more 
serious   thought.     After  careful  inve'sligation  he  concluded  to  take  up  his 
residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  but  the  Le^rislature  was  to  continue  to 
meet  at  Newark  while  he  remained  Governor  of  l'[ipcr  Canada. 

At  the  second  session  of  tho  Legislature  which  opened  May  31,  1793, 
Simon*  urged  on  the  people  the  necessity  of  organizing  and  remodelling  the 
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.„HU.     ne   .poke  in  en,hu.i.stic  ,,rai.e  of  the  Hnu^h  ^"-^^'"^"^ 
...presscl    upon    the   1 plo   the   n..4   of   ouluv.  •  .    L^y;^!-     ^^  - 

.ainckod.  and  1.0  was  ,l..-ir,,n.  oM.:,.,:,.  ,he  eounn-y   not  only   P..,.^^^ 
,.,.,t  inva...n,  l.u,,  if  p..-,.,!,.,  !„  niu  .u.k  n.uch  of  th.  t.mto.y  lo.t  lu^ 

„„.  l;,.v„lu,i.,nurv  war.      This 1  ...ion  do.-,!  -.vly  n>  July,  an-l  at  th 

,„„1  .,f  ,lu.   n..nth  Pimcoe  nv.v..l   to  Toronto   an,l    t.,.k  up  h^^  p.  n,,.,.  n 

ai..h.  >n  a  u-n,  o,...,.iaiiy  n,a.io ,.,- ti ■''''--'''•  ^'^  ff  ■-:'';';;';:; 

,,n,h,  sp..n,  l,is„..l.mnnK.rana.inU.rmT.,n.n.o   .h.le  he  h"....    al   .. 
i;,r  a  Mi;t  ,!.h.  pla.e  on  whi.h  to  e.vct  a  (iov.rnuH.nl   lionso.      M-.tly   ...o-i 
,„.  „„„,,  ,,.„,   N.uark   to  T..,onto  news  can.c  of  the  great  vK-tory  ot  th. 
,H,k.  ,>f  York  over  the   Fn,.  !„  and  hinu.oo  sh.M  the  occa....n  .-  do  hon..r 
,„  tin-  luik..  hy  ehan^inj,  th-  ,.:,„>.•  of  the  new  .cUbment  to  \orK,  and  ..,  on 

\lvnA  '^7,  tlie  plare  was  ie<-'i,UM>neu. 

■'The  .ir.t  nu,.tn.,of  tl.eK...uuver,,nn..iMvash..ia  at  th.  ..rn.-nn. 
X„„„,,  17^';;.  I.ut  no  ellbrt  wa-  yet  n,ade  to  , L.n^e  the  pla.e  o,  n., ,  nn;^  (.1 
the^Leii<lature-a  thing,  hy  the  way,  to  whieh  the  Loyalists  ol  Newark 

vehementlv  o>ijocted.  ,    ,      ,  ,      i„,^i, 

At  this  tin.e  there  were  practieally  no  houses  at  Vn-k,  tl>o  peo,,.e  dwelt 
i„  tents  ,n  the  w>!derne~..  hu,  the  axo  and  the  saw  were  at  ..n.  and  alon, 
i,,;,„„,l,r  of  the  line  ha.hor  whieh  now  tVonts  th«  la.rest  cuy  of  the 
Duiuinion  rude  l-.-hahitaiions  were  sprin-in.n  up. 

nuring  the  llr.4  year  in  York  Sin.eoe  was  much  pleased  wth  the 
numher  of  Lovali.ls  that  lloeked  into  hi.  iTovineo.  The  eountry  was  hke  y 
,,  ,„vc  a  lav,;  population  sooner  than  he  expe,.ed.  Many  can.e  from  the 
United    States    direct,    but   many    na.re    had   journeye<i    fro.n    distant   New 

luded.     It  IS  true 


cone 


Unmswick  whenee  they  had  fled  when  the  war  was 
that  in  nunn.rous  eases  they  were  in  the  direst  poverty,  hut  the  Governor  was 
considerate  of  then>  and  pave  orders  for  their  support  where  there  wa.  real 
n..e.l  With  a  ...at  ruler's  foresi.uht  he  saw  that  Toronto,  whether  it  was  to  be 
the  nermanent  capital  of  the  Province  or  not,  was  to  he  the  centre  of  trade 
with  the  west.  At  present  the  only  road  for  commerce  was  along  .he  great 
U\  es  uul  rivers  and  th.e  traders  to  reach  the  great  portage  had  to  pass  through 
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AmeriVan  territory.  He  believed  tliat  a  shorter  and  better  road  C'lild  be 
estabii.slieil,  uuJ  to  tiiis  end  in  eatioed  :ui.l  on  fotiL  lie  explored  the  wililr:n''ss 
north  of  Toronto.  Hi^  ex[)lorations  were  not  without  result  and  on  this  trip 
he  planned  Yonr;c  Street  hadiiv-'  from  York  to  the  Georgian  Bay  by  way  of 
Lake  Siincoo,  and  in  tln'  f  .iU)\ving  year  the  Queen's  Rangers  were  .set  to  work 
to  opi-n  up  that  great  hi;,h\vay.  He  wan  a  great  promoter  of  road-nniking, 
and  nliout  thi.s  Bame  time  planned  a  military  mad  from  one  end  of  the 
Province  to  tlie  other.  He  carefully  miipped  out  such  a  road  and  named  it 
Dundas  titreet.  A  portion  of  the  road  waa  constrU''teil,  and  so  confident 
were  many  of  the  settlers  that  a  great  lii^hway  would  in  a  few  years  be 
completed  that  they  scttl'd  along  the  proposed  route.  Had  he  remained  in 
Canada  it  no  doubt  would  have  been  (inished,  but  hii  departure  brought 
disapi>ointm.  nt  to  many  of  the  .settlers.  Those  who  followeil  him  in 
autliority  tlioiij^tit  more  of  tie,  ir  own  a,L!j,'rauili^enient  and  that  of  their 
friends  than  of  the  development  of  the  Province. 

Governor  Simcoe  meanwhile  had  been  looking  about  for  a  suitable 
spot  on  which  to  erect  a  permanent  abode  and  found  a  [>lace  that 
pleased  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  He  decided  to  build  Castle 
I'rank — so  named  in  honor  of  his  eldest  son.  The  "Castle"  was  a 
log  house,  a  line  product  of  the  backwoods,  but  from  its  position  and  object 
was  not  un.vonhy  of  the  name.  Dr.  Henry  Scadding  in  hie  Toronto  of 
Old  gives  the  I'ollowin;,'  description  of  this  celebrated  building: 

"Castle  I'lank  itself  was  an  edifice  of  considerable  dimensions,  of  an 
oblong  shape;  its  walls  were  composed  of  a  number  of  small,  carefully  hewn 
logs,  of  short  lengths.  The  whole  wore  the  hue  which  unpainted  timber, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  gradually  assumes.  At  the  gable  end,  in  the 
direction  of  the  roadway  from  the  nascent  capital,  was  the  principal  entrance, 
over  which  a  rather  imposing  portico  waa  formed  by  the  projection  of  the 
whole  roof,  supported  by  four  upright  columns,  reaching  the  whole  height  of 
the  building  and  consisting  of  the  trunks  of  four  good-sized,  well-matched 
pines,  with  their  deeply  chapped,  corrugated  bark  unremoved.  The  doors 
and  shutters  to  the  windows  were  all  of  double  thicknejw,  made  of  stout 
plank,  running  up  and  down  one  side,  and  crosswise  on  the  other,  and 
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thickly  stu.l.kd  over  with  tlic  hcmls  of  btoiit  nails.      !■  i.mi  the.  u,ia.ll«  of  the 
building  rose  a  soliUiry  nla^.sivu  ihinnii\ -.stuck." 

Cusllo  Frank  was  to  be  a  place  of  great  iios^itality,  and  indeed  botii  at 
Castle  Frank  and  Navy  Hall  the  doors  were  ever  oj-en  and  all  visitors  v.er.- 
bountifully  received.  The  Iro-iuois  at  Niajiara  gave  h^in.coe  the  title  ol 
l)oj,j,„juh„bu,nm,  whirh,  bi-ing  intLii-retcd,  means,  "one  wh.ise  do.,r  i> 
always  open."  And  ilir  Indians  were  noi  the  only  ont-s  to  be  impressed  by 
the  Governor's  hospitality.  The  American  commissioners  who  came  to 
Canada  with  n-ard  to  the  boun.lary  difliculty  were  his  guests  at  Navy  Hall, 
and  afterwards  sp>ke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  reception  their  ancient  enemy 
gave  them.     He  was,  indeed,  a  veritable  knight  of  the  old  sdiool. 

Tlie    most  critical    oucstion    that    pn.-^enled   itself  during  his  period  of 

government  was  the  conti  ntion  that  continued  bciwefu  the  Indituis  and  the 

Americans  with   r.ganl  to    the  Indian  territory  in  the   United  States.     An 

unwise  move  on    his    part  might    have   precipitated    a  war,  but  with  sneh 

dii)lomacy  di<l  he  act  that  he  was  able  to  hold  comparativ,  ly  aloof  mv\  at  the 

same  time  keep  the  rcsp>rt  of  his  Indian  allies.     Yet  he  showed  no  fear  of  the 

Americans  and  when  or.lered  by  Lord  l)o,vhestvr  to  proceed  lo  tlie  foot  of  tiie 

Maimi  rapids  and  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  .lispuled  territory  he  uidiesitalingly 

did  so,  notwith.'^tanding  the  clamour  that   was  raised  by  the  Americans  with 

regard  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  British.    He  was  careful  at  all  times  to 

protect  Knglish  int(>icsts  and  to  prevent  American  aggression;  however,  the 

danger  that   had  been  threatening  ever  since  he  cam.'  to  the  eountry  was  to 

come  b.  an  en.l,  and  by  a  treaty  concluded  between   England  and  the  United 

States  the  former  agreed  to  evacuate  the  territory  in  dispute. 

Soon  after  this  Simcoe  was  forced  by  the  needs  of  the  home  government 
to  leave  Caii.eia.  St.  Domingo  demanded  the  pns.'nco  of  a  't-oi  g  man  and 
an  experienced  soldier,  and  on  December  3,  17UG,  Major-Ueneral  Sin^coe 
(he  had  received  this  rank  in  IT'.il;  was  appointed  oilieia!  governor  of  that 
place  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  It  must  have  cost  him  a  good  deal  of  pain  to  leave  Upper  Cauada- 
His  work  tiiere  was  really  just  begun.     Yonge  Street  had  been  opened  up  to 
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Lake  SinuMe,  arnl  he  no  doubt  aeon  hopo<l  to  see  it  couniloted,  and  Dundas 
St  net  well  under  way. 

Besides  this  he  was  creatiiio;  a  "  Royal  Navy  "  on  the  hikes,  and  idrcady 
had  a  nuiiiher  of  Kiiiih.Kits  on  Lake  Ontario,  a!i<l  luid  plaiue'd  fur  ten  more 
for  that  hike  and  an  equal  nimiher  for  I-",rie;  hut  duty  demanded  iiis  piv^eaee 
elsewliere,  and  he  went  to  St.  Doiuiiii;'!  witli  the  hofnj  of  speedily  o.'verin^' 
the  ground  the  IJiitish  tp.ups  had  lo-t  in  that  i-laiid 

General  Sinieoe  arrivi-1  at  St.  Nicliol.is  Mnle  at  the  hccjinninj?  of  Marcli, 
1797,  and  iinnie<liately  went  to  work  to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  evils  he  found 
existing.  He  made  hut  little  hea<l\vay,  the  force  under  his  control  was 
altoL;ether  inadequate  for  the  situation  and  he  returned  lo  EnLi'atul  to  .secure 
rein!"'  'eenients  or  to  alandon  the  task  which  h.ad  heen  assiuned  him.  His 
ellhiib  hure  little  fruit  as  Ihltain  al  thai  liiue  had  her  res.iurees  .-~e\-ercly  laxd 
bv  t'  critical  state  of  all'airs  in  Europe  owing  to  the  amhition  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  and  could  not  waste  her  energies  on  St.  Domingo.  That  his  services 
in  the  island  were  not  witliout  ap[ireciation  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in 
October,  17i)S,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  British  army. 

In  1801,  there  was  a  rumor  throut^hout  the  15riti-h  Isles  that  the  French 
were  preparing  to  invade  Great  Britain  ;  the  country  naturally  became 
much  excited,  and  along  the  coast  anxious  eyes  were  turned  towards  France. 
Tiding.s  of  gigantic  preparations  lieing  made  to  invade  England  were 
waftetl  across  the  channel.  Strong  men  were  needed  in  the  sea-port 
towns  and    the  command  of   Plymouth  w.is  entrusted  to   tJeneral  Simcoe. 

We  hear  little  more  of  Simcoe  until  August,  l.Sd'',,  when  the  English 
government  learned  that  the  French  were  about  to  invade  Portugal  with  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  The  authorities  thereupon  resolved  to  send  an 
army  to  the  Tagus,  and  this  military  force  was  entrusted  to  Lord  St.  Vincent 
and  Lieutenant-General  Simcoe.  These  distinguished  officers  had  full  power 
conjointly  with  Lord  Ro.slin  to  ne-otiate  with  the  Court  of  Lisbon.  This  was 
to  be  General  Simcoe's  last  commission.  On  the  voyage  to  Portugal  he  was 
taken  seriouly  ill  and  was  forced  to  make  a  speedy  return  to  England.  When 
the  ship  that  brought  him  back  reached  Torbay  he  was  moved  to  Topham. 
He  had  only  a  few  days  to  live  and  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  1806.    He  warn 
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ju.^ri'ii   i.i;\si'. 

Famous  Indians  in  Cansaiwi  History- J  u,epU  Brant  a  Celebrated  CWef-Uttle  Known  of  nis 
Early  Life  Hi.  1-alher  a  Mohawk  Wirrior  -  His  Life  Intimately  Absoci.itcd  wilU  lh<-  Lite 
of  Sir  Willi  im  Johnson-Brant's  First  Mililary  Kxperience  at  Crown  l'oiut-.S<  rves 
Under  Sir  Wi'.iiani  Johnson  at  Nia>  i-Thu  1-.  lucation  of  Ju,t  ph  Brant  at  Moor  Chanty 
School,  Lel.anon,  O-nnecticut-A  l.ilJKt-nt  Stu,lciit-In  the  I'unliac  \Var-Transi,.tes  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Anglican  I'layer  Book  into  the  Mohawk  Language  -A V!"^'"-''l 
Chlt-f  of  the  Six  N'3tion»-Ua»es  the  Mohawk  Valley  on  Outbreak  of  Revolutionary  V.  ar- 
V'sitsBr"'-!'l-"-'irn5toCM.'<id-,— \»  the  Rattle  of  the  Cedars-His  Raids  A'ot.g  the 
SusqiiL-hamia-At  the  BatUeof  Uri.kany-Canipbtll  Misrepresents  Hitn  in  His  "  Gerlnide 
of  \Vyoming"-A  Dr-scriptiou  of  Brant  by  an  Anu-ncan  Pr:sontr-Tbe  Mohawk  Valley 
Left  i)eso;ale-Brant  and  His  Followers  Settle  Alon.'  the  Grand  kiver-A  Sec  iid  \i.-tl  to 
England-An  Amusing  Incident  at  a  Fancy-Dress  Ball-The  First  Church  Erected  ii. 
Upper  Canada-The  Indians  Dissa'.isfied-Branfs  Words  with  Regard  to  the  Indian  I.a'id 
Grants-Brant  Kn.iL.ved  in  Negotiations  Between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians-A 
Friend  of  Governor  .Siincoe's-Ho>pitably  linlertains  Visitors  at  His  Home-His  Nuhie 
Dying  Words-A  Mighty  Force  in  Keeping  the  Indians  of  Canada  Loyal  to  Great  Drita;.:. 

CUMPARATIVELY  few  Indians  stand  out  prominently  in  Canadian  Mid 
American  history.     Tril)fS  have  come  and  gone,  have  roam,  d  tlirun-li 
the  forest  and  over  the  vast  western  plains,  but  only  at  long  inteivaU 
has  a   commanding  figure  arisen  to  stamp  history  with  his  name.     Three 
thieflains,  however,  figure  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Canada— Pontia'', 
Brant  and   Tecuraseh.     Of  Pontiac,    probably    the  greatest   among    North 
American  Indians,  a  savage  capable  of  uniting  in  a  common  cause  the  Indians 
from  the  groat  plains  of  the  west  and  those  dwelling  by  the  rivers  of  the 
southern  states,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  la  re  as  he  figured  not  as  a  maker 
of  Canada,  but  as  one  who    sought  to  destroy    English  power  along  the 
St.  Lawrence.     Tecumseh,  on  account  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  war  of 
1812,  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  separate  study.    Josepli  Brant,Thayendanegea,  how- 
ever, is  of  more  importance  to  the  .student  of  Canadian  history  than  either  of  the 
other  chieftains  mentioned.     He  was  the  friend  of  the  English  from  lir:it  to 
last,  and  at  the  most  critical  time  in  the  history  of  England's  great  colony, 
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Caiia.U,  stood  by  her  tlirougli  evil  report  and  good  report  and  made  great 

^aiTili.  rs  (III    I'liijilaiid's  hflialf. 

Of  ih,.  early  liie  of  Joseph  Bniiit  but  little  is  known;  even  his  birthplace 
and  parentage  aiv  uncertain.  He  was  very  prohuhly  born  on  tlie  banks  of 
tin-  Ohio  river,  and  his  boyhood  days  were  spent  in  the  Moliawk  valley. 
Historians  diiler  as  to  who  was  Braul's  father,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  KL-nerally 
Inii.v.d  that  he  was  tlie  son  of  the  celohrated  warrior,  Nicku-.Iirant,afu!l-bloodtd 

Mohawk  of  th«  Wolf  tribe.  His  father  was  doubtless  a  chieftain  and  Brant 
tr.,in  his  earliest  days  could  1.  ■  ;  forward  to  h.  in-  a  leader  ainoiig  his  people. 
Kroin  ids  boyhood  davs  his  Ufe  Wius  intiiiiaiely  associated  with  the  life  of 
(.eneral  William  Johnson,  who  did  so  much  by  his  bruvary,  and  skill  as  a 
^e^e^al,  and  his  diploumcy  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  to  win  the  west  for 
KiiKlan.i  durin-  the  French  wars  and  who  kept  the  flag  of  England  from 
being  driven  from  the  western  country  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

When  General  William  Johnson  made  his  celebrate<l  attack  on  Crtwn 
Point  in  ITo'.,  he  had  in  his  force  three  sons  of  Nickus  Brant,  the  youngest 
of  the.se  w:us  Joseph,  who  at  that  time  could  not  have  been  over  thirteen  or 
fovuteen  years  old.  In  this  light  old  Chief  Ilendrick  was  slain  ani  his  place 
among  the  Indians  of  America  was  probably  taken  by  Brant's  father.  As  a 
i.sult  of  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  Johnson  was  knighted  and 
nceived  from  his  king  tlie  very  handsome  gift  of  £5000.  Four  years  later, 
in  1759,  in  the  final  conllict  between  the  French  and  English  for 
supremacy  in  North  America,  Sir  William  Johnson  was  to  play  an  important 
part.  Nia-aia  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  French  ;  it  was  one  of  the  most 
important  and  stron-ly  fortified  positions  in  the  west  and  a  considerable 
army  was  sent  a^^ainst  it  uii.ler  General  Prideaux.  With  a  force  of  about 
•JOOO  men  t'us  distinguished  English  general  left  Oswego  on  July  1.  As  he 
journeyed  towanls  t'  ••  French  fort  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Johnson 
with  some  600  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations.  Other  Indians  joined  the 
,xptdition  and  by  the  time  Niagara  was  reached  Johnson  had  under  his 
command  a  body  of  probably  over  one  thousand  Indians.  Youn<r  Joseph 
r.rant  was  one  of  the  most  reliable  red  men  in  the  force.  Shortly  after  they 
r  acl.ed  Niagara  General  Prideaux  was  killed  by  the  premature  bursting  of  a 
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,,.o11  from  a  Coo^orn  mortar.     Tl.o  cl,i..f n.nand  now  f.  I  to  S,r  NN     -an. 

,„!,„.,„  ()„  .lulv  ••!  a  HtronK  r-lief  p.riy  appeare.!  on  tl,.  «v,u. ;  U  w.. 
:,„„,„.,e:i  lnr._..Iy  ^f  u.en  who  l.a.l  sp^ut  U...  greater  part  .,f  Uu.r  lu-s  >u 
,,.,;,i„,,  tra,:,in,  and  hnsh-C.hun,,  but  Joln.nn's  In.lia..  were  too  .nu.h 
,,,  ,„.,„  an,l  thev  wer...  .1,  f,  ..e.l  with  con.iaerahle  los.,  and  a  nu.uher  ..f  he 
„„.t  eelehrat.,1  Freneh  .  !  !.  «  in  North  Amori.^a  were  t.ken  prH.n.Ts.  On 
the  foUowin,  day.  July  -2...  1-ouchot.  tho  com.nander  of  Niagara,  surrend,  red 
to  Sir  William  John.-on. 

Ahout  this  tin.,.  S;r  William  seen,,  to  have  heen  drawn  toward.  y..un. 
„,,.,  ,.„a  to  have  pieked  hnn  out  a.  a  n>ore  than  o.dinary  .,e.  .n.en  oi  hn 
,,,e.  Tue  y.u.,  warrior,  thr..u,h  his  intinnUe  a^soc.at.on  w.th  th 
,l.un,ui.hed  English  soldier,  had  already  shown  an  ar,.ec.a,>on  of  e.v.^d 
,,,vs  and  a  de.ire  for  mental  culture.  He  wa«  in  the  conh.lenee  o  Nr 
Wniian,,  and  was  not  only  being  hel.-ed  by  the  general,  but  was  used  by 
the  general  to  help  other  Indian  youths  towards  higher  and  beUer  th.ng. 
The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Wheeh.ek,  a  tni.sionary  and  teaeher  to  the 
„,lians  .hows  both  JohnWs  attitude  towards  the  savages  and  the  e.tee.n 

in  which  he  held  young  Brant :  „  ^   ,  -p, 

"  Fort  Johnson,  Nov.  l7th,  1  -''i- 

..Rev  Sir -Yours  of  the  second  instant  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
hy  the  iKu'uis  of  Mr.  Kivkh.nd.     I  a,n  pleased  to  find  the  lads  I  sent  luvve 
nerited  your  good  opinion  of  then.     I  have  given  tt  tn  charge  to  Joseph 
Br     t)  to  speak   in  my  name  f,  any  goo-l  boys  he  may  see.  and  encourage 
h       to  ace  pt  the  generous  o,.  r  now  made  them,  which  he  pronnses  to  do. 
.etun>  a's  soon' as  possible.     I  will,  on  the  return  of  the  In  tan,  fro^^^^ 
,un.in<^,  advise  them  to  send  as  .nany  as  is  requtred.         expect  they  wtl 
'Intend  hope  they  will  tnake  such  progress  in  the  Enghsh  language  and 
hi  Vearttittg  as  ma    prove  to  your  satisfaction  and  the  ben.i.t  of  those,  w  .o 
reaPy  much  to  be  pitied.     My  absence  these  four  mot.hs  h.s  prevented 
m  .design  of  encouraging  some  more  lads  goin.  to  you.  and  .nee  my  return, 
"hhtisbut  la.elv.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  ..e,ng  od  or  young, 
Wing  al  on  thei/hunt.     Whon  M.ey  cotne  back  I  shalt  talk  wtth  and  advtse 
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tl.-ir  parent,  to  e.nbrace  this  favonral.lo  o[,,.,.rtunity  of  having  thoir  rhildren 

ii.blruct«.l,    an.J    .l.-ubt    not  of  their  reaainess  to  lay    hold   of  so  ki.ul  and 

charitable  an  oiler. 

Mr.    Kirkl^ipl's   inU-ntinn   of  learninR   the    Mohawk   huaunni,  I  n-.ost 

approve  of.  a.,  afur  n.-.piirinR  it,  he  cuM  he  of  vast  s,  rvire  to  the.u  as* 

.lergyman,  whirl,  tiicy  nnich  want  and  are  dcsin^us  of  having. 

"Tho  pn^nt  laudul.le  di^M^jn  of  instni.  tii  ,:  a  .uuMher  of  In.lian  boys 

will,  I  doubt  not,  when  more  kn-.wn,  leml  s.v.ral  ^M.,.t!.>nen  to  conliibute 

towards  it,  an.l  enable  you  tlur.by  to  i.uTease  the  nund.or  of  scholars,  with 

>sh.,iu  I  bhall  not  be  bai:kward  to  o.uiributo  my  mite. 

"  I  wish  you  all  success  in  this  undertaking,  and  am  with  truth  and 

sincerity,  "li«v.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Wm.  Johnson." 
About  the  time  of  the  expedition  against  Niagara  the  Moor  Charity 

School  had  been  (slallisbed  for  the  etlucniion  of  y-'ung  Indians  at  Lebanon, 
Connecticut.  Dr.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  who  was  to  be  the  llrst  president  of 
Dartmouth  College  which  grew  out  of  this  school,  was  in  charge  of  the 
institution.  Sir  William,  who  believed  that  the  Indians  might  be  b..th 
Christianized  and  '^ivili/.ed,  selected  a  number  of  young  .Mohawks  and  sent 
them  te  Dr.  Wheelock's  school.  The  brightest  and  most  earnest  among  the 
boys  was  Joseph  Brant.  Ue  made  rapid  progress  and  showed  great  aptitude 
for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  in  1762,  when  Rer.  Charles  Jefirey  Smith,  a  young 
man  of  wealth  and  enthusiasm,  went  as  a  missionary  co  the  Mohawks  he 
selected  Brant  as  his  interpreter.  Brant  was  to  have  a  short  experience  with 
the  missionary,  however.  At  this  time  the  Pontiac  war  broke  out  and  the 
young  Mohawk,  having  lost  none  of  his  natural  desires  for  the  war-path, 
joined  a  company  against  the  confederated  Indians.  Accor.li:i-  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirkland  ha  was  most  useful  in  the  war  and  "  behaved  so  much  like  the 
Christian  and  the  soldier  that  he  gained  great  esteem."  This  ^^■&s  written 
about  \im  and  the  writer  adds  that  at  that  time  Brant  was  living  "in  a 
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decent  manner  and  endeavoring  to  t...ch  his  po..  Inethron  the  tl'i"."  of  «jk| 
i,.  which  hi«  own  h.urt  «ee.ns  much  enguged.  Ui.  houso  «  an  asylum  for- 
the  inissioiKiries  in  UuU  wiUlemess." 

The  ,  ir..rt.  of  the  ■ui..ionarh.«  to  .lurate  Brant  were  not  wn..,-.l.  He 
,as  very  1.  U-ful  to  thorn  in  their  w.-.k  and  .li,l  n.uch  to  elevate  the  Bavage. 
:l  .L  L  can^e  in  contac.  After  he  settled  in  Canada  and  wa.  .^ 
ia  r.,irement  there,  in  the  hope  of  hotterin,  the  .pintnal  con.  .turn  o  h 
,.,,„..  under  his  control,  he  .nu.la..  ■!  hoth  the  C,..,A  <..  St  Mark  and  h 
An.d.can  Pravcr  Book  into  the  M-hauk  lanRuage.  Luring  the  course  of  h.« 
hfe'^he  was  fr^iuently  enM.loved  by  8.r  William  Johnson  in  puLhc  busu.e« 
tlmt  denuiuded  energy,  wisdom  and  a  cultivated  nuud. 

So  highly  was  ho  esteemed  by  the  Indian,  that,  in  1771  when  aW 
thirty  yean,  old.  ho  became  war.=hief  under  th.  title  of  C'a,tain  Joseph  Brant, 
the  highest  miliury  distinction  known  to  the  Indiana.  Ha  now  rule<l  over 
the  Six  Xation^the  Mohawks,  the  Senecas.  the  Oneidas.  the  Cayugas.  the 
Onondagas  and  the  Tuscaroraa.  These  tribes  formed  a  strong  confederacy 
and  each  one  had  over  them  a  .eparaU  chief,  but  Brant  hold  miprem. 
command  over  tho  united  nations. 

When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  Colonal  Gay  Johnson  was  forced 
to  leave  the  Mohawk  valley.     With  him  went  a  number  of  Indians   ch.ef 
among  whom  was  Brant.     They  reached  Montreal  in  the  summer  of  1775 
and  hoped  to  organize  a  sufficient  force  to  regain  the  Mohawk  valley,     tor 
Home  reason  the  force  was  never  organized  ;  and  instead  of  undertaking  a 
n,nitary  expedition  against  the   rebels   Guy   Johnson   went  on  a  visit   to 
I-n.land  and  took  with  him    Brant     The  chief  attracted  a  good   deal  of 
nurntion  in  Lon.ion  from  all  with  whom  he  came  in  conUct    The  speech  which 
he  d.  livered  before  Lord  George  Gennaine  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the 
Indians  under  his  chieftainship  was  widely  commented  on.     In  the  spring 
of  1776  he  returned  to  America  and  landed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York      He  proceeded  to  Canada  and  after  many  narrow  escapes  joined  the 
British  forces  that  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Americans  who  had  given  up  the 
hope  of  capturing  Quebec      He  was  present  at  the  Battle  of  the  Ce<lan,  when 
Major  Isaac  Butterfield  and  390  men  surrendered  to  Captain  George  Foster. 
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...  ,,„.  f,,r,..  nt.i"-ii."  Ui<«    Amrunnn  at  tliis  tim-  wore 
,.,.,,1     1, ..■•^■■I"-      l..l;--.....v™..-..,-M'ho,,,v„,,« 

,„„v i-w.  ,1.., < .— M'- -''-  •" '■■  '; 

iiiiMiiicra.  , 

,.  ,„e  n.nuuin«  year  HnuU  carri-.l  tho  wnr  in..,  U...  .nnny  .  r.un.r 

„> „,..Su.,,..l.mnM,an.lu..u.„:.nvl,.li.n.st„.h.   -.;,|,.,n -.  .h.  Kn.n-h 

,,„:      (;.„.,   111,.,!: ,.,.nh.-0.n:uu.,...r'..n„yhaaanin„.rv>ewwuh 

;,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,,, ,,,nn.  to  at  ....r™..n..ntraKU^ 

L,.Miaul.rnl,..    ,..KU„.      r,„-a.i:n..l,i^f.r....sw..n.,,.ne.lwnhtho.e..f 

:;;;::::,;„,..:„..,. is,,....,,.,...,.! i..liWewi.lea.OOwarn..n. 

i..  ii,e  ..x,,..l..„...  uu.Ur  «i,  ,.,  .al  M.  I..,l;^^r  against  Fort  Sta.uv.x 

\-,„',.,,eo..,a.i..n(;..KTal  H,.  L.I,..  leana-l  f.on.  M,.lly  I5rant  of  the 
„.„„.„'•!,  '.f  a  n.l.l  aunv  un  l.r  .l-n.ral  11,  ■•ki,.u.r.  An  a.ul.nMa.l.  was 
;;,,;,,  ^,,:,  ,,,,.,.,,.,  .VH  into  U.  l.a,,.-  ,,n.,..ain  Brant  an,n.s  ln.l.^^^^^ 

Ath>nal.r  ...rn.  an,.,  an.l  ,,r.  v...,!  ll,.-  ...nut.....  of  the  .n,uv  ,u.  1  > 
,.,,  „.e  .,.l..l..a.-,l  l.at.k.  ol-(.:-k..ny.a!,a,tU..lain.ecl  a«  a  v..t..ry  by  bo  h  th. 
F;;,.li,b  an,l  the  u-U  U.  In  177^  H.ant  wa-  once  more  o.  tl,.-  Sus.,u.hanna 
,;.;  hi.  „nn,..  l...,.n>a.  the  t.rror  of  tl..  .  tti-rs  hvu.K  in  li.>t  >,.„.,n      He  was 

, ,..„i    l,v    ,.,..,,  nu,.  a.  a,., ,u.Wul   warrior  who  ra..lyl^ulca  in  an 

..,,;,,n.,unahisnam.wa.u>s.„ia..l  .ith  n.any  barbarous  .he-'s  o<  w.-  < 
,.,.  ,'.  not  .M.iitv.  An,-.i,an  hi-....-ian«  hav  done  hi.n  «rav.  u.ju.t.ce  and 
,,,,.  K,,,,;^^,,^  ran.^i.  :l  in  hi.  (/u/r./.  ,Mly.../.^  HiH-aks  ..f  hun  as '' the 

„  ;  ;  1.,,,,,  "  ..  ih.'a.  .u,^.  .1  r.rant  "  on  a.cunt  of  the  part  he  is  supposed 
„;,,v..,al'.nm  th..  nu..a,r,.  of  Wy.,.nin,.  but    Brant  took  no  part  m  the 

„  „  .., „„l  .,  .  n,..  even  ,.r,<ent  wi.n  .t  omur.-l.     The  fnti^  uUh  r.-ganl 

,  ■  l,,;.,',,  .!,.,.  „n  the  wh,.le  ho  was  n,...t  luunane  an.l  on  numerous 
,!,.,...'„w  went  .,ut  of  his  way  to  save  the  live,  of  prisoner,  who  had  fallen 
i,i;o  the  han.l-  of  his  sivage  f.,li.,wers. 

On  one    ..f  !i-   rails    he   eaptur,  d,    amonR    oth.  r  prisoners.    Captain 
J„.e,niah   Snyder   who    1..    .ivet,    us    the    f;,ll„uin::  ::.t..re-tin,  desc.ipt.on 
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^r.A  ratl.er  n«~.  ''•"  •!"•''«"  .n.l  n,,p.r.>rUly  al.,..,t  forty  year,  of  aRe. 
II,.  wore  nuMva.ins,  el.  ir.mily  trinun-  ,1  wth  bta.l.H-l.K«i"K^  "'"^  I're.ch  o-  h 
of  suprrlin..  blue-.lm.t  ^r.vn  cat,  «ilh  twn  silver  ej.aul.l..  an.l  a  h.:  .11 
la.vl    ro.in.l  hat     Uv  his  sMe  hunj;  an  elf^a.U  silver-.i.ount.  .1  n.tl««,  ui.l 

hU  M.nk.t  of  blue  clutl.,  pu.i...H.i.    .im,,,,..!  on  tl l.uir  in   «l..,h  he  ^ar, 

lo  display  Lis  epaulets,  wa.  g..rK»-ou«ly  .Kcuratea  will.  l.or,Ur  ol  n-l." 

Vnlil  tl.c  en.l  of  the  Uev..l»tio..ury  war  Brant  pluye.l  a  onHpicuo,..  part 
,n  tl..-  iH.M.r  rai.U  to  the  north  an.l  west  of  Alhany.  an^l  when   the  treaty  of 
pe.ce  with  the  Uniled  Stat..  wa«  siRno.l  in  17s:!.  he  foun.l  hiu.xelf  witl,:,ut  a 
hon.e     The  app-arunco  of  th.   M..!.awk  valhy  was  thU  of  "a  wi.h -proa.l. 
heart-mckenin.  an.l  univ.Tsal  ,U..,la.ion."      Wh-n  the  war  t.-rn.i,Ka...l  th., 
Mohawks  ha.l  a  temporary  nMinR-placo  where  Uwi.ton  now  «tan,U  on  the 
Ameri.un  bI.Io  of  the  N.a.'ara  river.     ^  .  Seneca.,  olfered  the.n  hu.l.  m  the.r 
conntrN',  but  Ikant  an.l  the  Mohawks  "  were  .letermined  to  «ink  or  swun  wUh 
the  Kii-'lish."     The  Chieftain  procee.le.l  to  (Juel.ec  and  9e.-..re.l  a  tra.t  ..f  land 
on  the  nay  of  Quinte.  but  thi.  was  unsati-fa.'tory  to  the  tribe,  and  the  Cran-l 
River  wa.s'rn,allv  .hosen  for  the  home  of  the  Mohawks  and  others  of  the  Mx 
Nations  in   Canada.       In    order  to  have  his  people    settled   to  the  best 
advantac^e,  Brunt  decided    to    visit    England,   and   arrived    in   Lon.hm   in 
December,  1785.     He  was  receiye.1  with  even  greater  ontlius.asm  than  on  his 
first   visit,   and,  on  ac.-ount   of  the   imp..rtanl   part   he   had    tak.n  in  the 
i;ev..!uti.,nary  war,  wa.  entertained  by  those  in  authority  and  intro.luce.1  to 

"    i!!.*iinns,  as  a  rule,  are  lacking  in  a  .en.e  cf  humor,  but  on  one  occasion 
Brant  showe.l  himself  capable  of  appreciatin.^-  a  praetical  joke.     lie  was  at  a 
funcv-dress  ball,  but  unlike  the  other  gu.sts,  wa..  wilh.M.t  a  ma.sk.     He  went 
in  his  dress  as  a  chieftain  and  warrior,  painte.l,  his  plumes  nodding  in  his 
hea.l-.lre.«s  and  his  tomahawk  at  his  belt.     Another  of  the  guests,  struck  with 
his  appearance,  in  a  playful  manner  rea.he.l  forth  his  hand  and  took  hold  o 
the  nose  of  what  he  doubtless  th.-u^ht  to  be  a  mask.     Brant  saw  the  fun  of 
the  situation,  seized  his  tomahawk  and,  bran.lishing  it  over  the  head  of  the 
indivi.lual    who   had  taken   su.h    a   liberty    with   his  person,  se>nt  forth   a 
bloo<l-cunlling  war-whoop,  su.h  as  was  never  heard  before  or  since  m  an 
12 
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F„,lish  ball-room.  It  i.  said  tlmt  n.any  of  the  ku..I.  left  the  room  in  fnght^ 
Ut^tn  tho  .ntter.a.  explained  th.y  retunK-d.  and  the  even.g  proved 
all  the  more  e„joyahle  for  this  extr.urdinary  inculeut. 

When  Brant   returned  to  C.nada  from    Ln.land  m    1780    he  at  on  . 
,,egan  to  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  huild  up  a  prosperous  natun.  on   he 
anks  of  the  Grand  River.     He  had  led  his  warrior.  success.uUy  m  bat  e 
:d^e  was  now  anxious  in  time  of  peace  to  civili.e  them.    To  th.  .n      e^^ 
a  church  erected.-the  first  church  built  in  the  Province  o^-     -  »- 

.>itlicul-:ies  BOO.  arose  between  the   Indians  and  the  government  .th      .    d 
to  the  disposal  of  the  Indian  lands.     These  lands  they  could  hold  and  n. 
,,ut  .-ould   not  deed  them  away   wUhout  the  consent  of  the  govenuncnt^ 
U    wise   condition,    a.    tin.    has   proved.     This   Brant   looked    upon 
an    injustice,    and    while     he    remained     the     strong    fr.end    of    th 
l.-..glish.  stood  by  the    In.lians    in  their  contention  with    regard  to  their 
,  t.     ver    .he  soil.      A  proclan.ation    was  i.ued    forbidd.n,  the   sale  or 
utsing  of  their   lands  by  the  Indians,  and    Bran,  with  other   olnefs   and 
warriors,  met  at  Niagara  to  plead  with  the  governn.ent  for  psUce        Fhe 
...eeh  which  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  shows  how  stn.n.ly  ho  felt  with 
regard  to  the  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  how  loyal  he  was  to  England 

"Tn  the  vear  1775,"  said  he,  "Lord  Don-hosier,  then  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
at  a  numerou's  council,  gave  us  every  encouragement,  and  re-iuestcd  us  t. 
as-sist  in  defending  the- r  country,  and  to  take  active  part  in  ucfend.ng  L.s 
M.,ie4v'3  possessions,  stating  that  when  the  happy  day  of  peace  should  arnv^, 
and  .111  .Id  wo  not  prove  successful  in  the  content ,  that  he  would  put  us  on  the 
same  footing  on  which  we  stood  previous  to  join.ng    him      Tins  flatten  ,g 
..romi^e  was  pleasing  to  us,  and  gave  us  spirit  to  embark  heartily  m  lbs 
Majesty's  cause.     Wo  took  it  for  granted  that  the  word  of  so  great  a  man.  or 
any  piom.sc  o,  a  public  nature,  would  ever  be  held  sacred.    We  were  promised 
our  lands  for  our  services,  and  these  iai.iswe  were  to  hold  on  the  same  footing 
with  those  we  tied  from  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war.  when  we 
joined,  fought  and  bled    in    your  cause.     No."  is  puhli^hed  a  proclamation 
forbidding  us  leasing  those  very  lands  that  were  po.sitively  given  us  in  lieu  of 
those  of  which  wo  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  soil.     Of  those  lands  we  have 
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for..Tcen,  we  =0!^,  leased,  and  we  ,ave  away,  when  and  as  often  as  w.  ..v 
fit  without  hindrance  on  the  ,>art  of  your  governuu.nt,  for  your  gov.rnnun 
well  knew  we  were  the  lawful  s<.ver..iKn.  of  the  ..il.  and  they  had  no  r.,ht  . 
to  interfere  with  us  as  independent  nations." 

Dilliculties  aro.se  between  the  Indiana  and  the  government  of  he  I  n:t..i 
States  with  regard  to  the  ..andaries  of  the  Indian  iun.ls.     lu  th.-jN-le 

Brant  and  his  Mohav  :.  to-k  no  part,  although  dun.>g  the  years  1  ..>.  and 

17U2  Brant  was  empk   el  as  a  n.utr.l  .n  neg.liating  between  the  d,<putan^. 

He  visited  Philadeli-l.     in   lT'i2  ard  was  given  a  e.rdiul  weleo.ne  by    he 

President  of  the  United  States,  and  made  a  deep  impreaaiou  on  many  of  the 

leading  men  in  the  young  reimblic. 

When   Colonel    Simcoe  was  appointed  Governor  of  Lppor  Canada   he 

visited  lirant  and  was  much  impressed  with  this  noble  rM  man   and  duruv. 

the  enUre  time  of  his  sojourn  in  Canada  a  close  friendship  existed  between  the 

two 

■  But  Brant  was  to  .ee  no  more  active  service.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  to 
be  spent  quietly  in  his  Mohawk  village,  niling  his  people  with  a  hrn.  bu 
kindly  band.  His  house  was  ever  open  to  visitors  and  any  who  sojourned 
with  him  were  deeply  impressed  with  his  lavish  hospitnlity  and  h^  d.gnu.ed 
deportment.  He  ever  had  the  interests  of  his  Indians  at  heart,  and  when  on 
a  bleak  November  day  in  1807,  he  died,  those  near  his  bedside  heard  Inn, 
mutter  with  hia  dying  breath  "  Have  pity  ui>on  the  poor  Indians  ;  if  you  can 
get  anv  influence  with  the  great,  endeavor  to  do  them  all  the  good  you  can. 

lie  had  during  his  life  done  them  much  goo<l,  and  that  for  ov.r  a 
hundred  years  the  Indians  in  the  community  he  established  have  reuKuned 
peaceful. 'law-abiding  subjects  of  Great  Britain  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
inlluence  which  lived  on  after  his  death.  That  his  .services  have  been 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  magnificent  monument  to  his  memory  tliat  stands 
in  the  heart  of  th«  thriving  city  of  Braiitford. 
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nn,'.    o^.  of  »V  Wnrifl-.  Mirtary    Heroe^-Firs.   .«,   Activ.  «.rvir^  la    TTolUn.'     ' 
.     .,■,„,■    C-  .■:ib.:'.-n-C..ir.r-i    to  Cana.ia   in    iS,,2-H,-;ievis    W  .ir    l.-l«..-n 
,,,.1    (.r,  a     Ii..'^i.i     I^.^.•,il.>■-M.>a  Ur.;,>!;«(;e..er,a    w.    iS.  ^-^-ut    :• 
,-,-.  ■,     Cr    .1      'A  ir    I)  ,:ar.    l-!;r:.;i-l.r-|-„,:,ra;    Hull   M.irdi.-s  nil..*    . 
;.   |,'.,  ,,;','„,  M,-,.t  Ilini-lV.-,..,:..  h  an  Ally  of  the  Ilnl...U-lIu;i  WUli.lr.ws  M.^ 
'i,,  .-lir...k    Kc"  .Iv.-s    to    A-ta.k    Detro-t-Uuirs    ii^,vuv.:yj m    Surrtr,  i.  r^    '.. 
lit    tho    Sif-tv    ni   til-  N  ..    ir.i    l-ronlier-An  Ariir-lic-e    A^r.-cl   Upon- B'.  i,.. 
a  Van  R...s^rl*r  n.,i,e,  tu  C.^fare  yue.nst.,n   II.:,!.,.- I'.iTorU  to   Cro<s  .  , 
,.n    ^;„,re-A    IlattU-   in    ITokt- .s-Bf.rk    G.VH'.ps   tu   the  S.-ei.e  .f   Connxt - 
„i    Br.«;k     Thr   Gallant   S^a.i  1    of    the    Am  rira...s-A    Glorious    Vict..ry    mt 
:an  SoMirrs     On  thf   Div,.!    His  Death  Br...   Cl  aled  a  Kr.i^ht  for  Ilii  \  ..- 
I- rue  AniericaD..t  Fort   Niagara  Oue  their  Tribute  of  Uouruing  to  th«  t... 
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IN  the  vear  1769  three  of  the  world'i  military  heroes  were  bom,  Napol,  r,n, 
'  UVllinu'toi.  a.xl  our  owr,  Hr  ..-k.  The  last  nauH..!,  fn,m  his  earU..<t  years, 
ha<l  tet  his  h.iLrt  on  a  military  career,  and  bo-au  hi*  life's  work  as  an 
ens;  -n  at  tlie  a£;e  uf  sixteen.  In  a  Uttle  more  than  seven  years  hi.^  noble 
charaei.r  and  sterling  intrlhrt  h:vl  advanced  h  a  to  the  rank  of  Lietitenant- 
Col,. P..  1  of  the  4'Jth,  a  re-iinent  with  which  he  was  to  be  identified  till  the  daj 
»f  his  death. 

He  first  saw  active  service  in  Holland,  where,  at  the  battle  of  Egmont 
^.7,.:    l,e   aciuitto-l  l.i::;<.ll^  with  ^roat   courage,   and    where  he  narrowly 
e«,.ai..,.l  death.     He  was  with   Nelson,  too,  in  ihe  Baltic,  and  proved  himself 
biHh  a  wise  sol.lier  and  .-areful  commander  at  Copenhagen. 

r.ut  his  ca:e,T  ;.r-au  in  earnest  when  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Canada 
in  1.^0-2.  After  thr-je  years  servi...  in  this  country  he  was  made  a 
colonel,  ami  r.tiirned  to  j-.n.ulami  on  leave  of  absence  to  visit  his  friends. 
i;r.t  his  heart  was  in  Canada  and  his  stay  in  the  Old  World  was  U>  be  eui 
phort. 
204 
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fc;i;  111^  that  m  cuit  ui  »"  ,.,- ,np.ms  in  lus  P>'\ver. 

lir^t  ,...int  of  altuek  ho  ha.l  it  sLvn^thened  by  e^e  ,  m^ms  to  h 

,,„,.  ,rew  in  popularity  both  in  Can.la  and  .n  En.land^     1      wa 

"'^^:.  vear  an.  .is  arrival  i.  tb.  Upper  P-vinc  Jranci.  ^^. 
Lieu  nliv.rnor  of  Upper  Canada,  went.,  ^^"f -- ^^^^^^^ 
was  left  in  entire  control  of  the  Prov^uce.  being  tirst  both  m  avtl  and  m.ht  .ry 

*'^  On  the  18th  of  June,  1812.  th.  Ion.  anticipated  war  was  decW  and 
seven  davs  later  Br.-k  received  word  of  U  at  Fort  George.     He  *t  «n^^  ^J^ 
th.  defences  of  th.  entire  West,  visituig  in  por.on  every  import  nt  point  from 
Xi ,  tr  ^Detroit.    The  eastern  frontier,  with  Kingston  as  it.  ch>ef  pon.t.  wa^ 
Niagara  to  IJeiiou.  ^^^^  ^j^^  command 

in  eriually  imminent  danger  and  this  district  n.  p 
^f    „  nl,!^  .ifiicer   Maior-General  Shaw. 

°'  ";,:i;il:  w„  i  ,.ng  i^  r.uin,.  on ...  i«"  «"°'^' z^.';:^;": 

fi«,.e...l   Hull  m.rcl>.d  mto  C.,.<1.  -ilh  .  Wrong  fore,  M-d  -""' 

L.  „r„,„i,ing  „»=.  .nd  p..n.y  ^  .ho-  who  wood  ""^  J'^'^^ 
no.  in  Ih.  IMS.  .krmed,  .nd  replied  to  hi.  arregant  tte...  ib.t  England  w„ 
°l.v,  no.  on.v  to  d.t«.d,  bn.  to  ..e,«.  ."  b«  .nbJ~U,  wh..l..r  «d  ., 
..hito  And  .li.  Provinc  ...  preparad  to  aid  him  in  making  good  h,.  rap^. 
K,.  .,„„„  ,™  .ho  invaaion  known  than  man  from  all  dirtricU  rushrf  to  h,. 
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stiiiiilar.1,  an<i  he  Poon  ha.l  more  joMi.Ts  flmn  he  coul.1  supply  with  arras, 
and  luiiplnMl.s  luul  to  rt-mru  (ii.-^apiioini'  '1  to  th'  .r  l.(>:iu-s. 

Hull  had  not  tlie  micr.-s  li.>  ex|nrled.  Th...  Caiiii-iiftns  hold  nloof  from 
him,  und  li«  S-..II  found  hitnv!!'  in  a  ioni;;n  country  with  a  hii-f  body  of 
U-,,u|,s  :n,d  NsiilM.ut  ni,u:i.s  of  piovi.li;.-  food  f.r  thc'.i,  except  by  carrying  it 
l,,ni'  di-t:'.!icrs.  H«  sent  leti.-rs  by  Major  Van  Hurne  to  tlie  Anuv.can 
!,rdd.,uailurB,  in  which  he  Plated  Ids  ditlicuIiK-,  and  ad.lod  fiuthcr  thai  liis 
aviiiy  was  in  a  d.-moralizcd  coiH.ition.  I'roc'or  was  in  con.nuind  at 
Ai.iher-^thur-  and  hearing  of  Vau  llurne's  ini.-.-ion,  s-ent  .=ut  Tecu'  ..-■'h,  a 
brave  Shawnee  chi.-f,  to  inteivpt  bini.  Tccum-^eli  was  Micce-.-iiil,  and 
raptured  not  only  a  Inr^-e  amount  of  epoil,  but  tlie  very  nnportant  letters  that 
l,ad  been  intrusted  to  Van  Home.  When  news  of  this  .ii>a~!er  rea.-he.l 
Hull,  he  beean,  '  alarmed  for  lu^  oA-n  HulVtv  oa  Canadian  soil,  and  on  the  7th 
and  'uth   of  August   withdrew  bis    men  lo  Detroit,  after  having  wasted   a 

month. 

All  this  time  Rrock  had  been  busy  making  luirried  propamtions  at  York 
(Toronto).  (Jn  the  6lh  of  Au<:ust  all  was  ready,  and  he  set  out  for 
iiurlington  Bay.  After  a  severe  and  fatijzuing  journey  by  day  and  ni-ht, 
across  a  rugged  country,  and  in  boats  that  ollered  no  shelter  from  the 
weather,  ho  drew  up  his  s(iuadron  of  a  little  over  three  hundred  nica  at 
Amhei-tbnrg  on  the  ni,-ht  of  Au.uust  loth.  Here  he  received  the 
crrespondence  Tecumseh  iiad  cnpiurcl.  and,  when  he  learned  of  the  weak 
btato  of  the  American  force,  he  determined  to  strike  a  quick,  sure  blow. 

Iluil  wa^  at  Detroit,  and;  aUho!i,o;h  the  fort  was  a  strong  one,  Brock 
hoped  to  take  it  by  a  prompt  assault,  lie  sent  Tocum>eh  with  six  hundred 
war-iors  across  the  river,  and  that  wily  Indian  placed  his  men  so  as  to  cut  oif 
all  communication  with  the  fort  The  night  after  the  succes^.-ful  passage  of 
'I'cum.'-eh's  ibrees  was  a  dark  one,  and,  under  cover  of  the  dr.rkness,  the 
Canadian  boats  plied  across  tho  river.  At  the  first  grey  of  morning  three 
hundred  and  thirty  regulars  and  four  hundred  militia  who  made  up  in 
eagerne.-s  what  they  larked  in  experience  were  drawn  up  at  Springwell.  four 
miles  below  Detroit.  Brock  summoned  Hull  to  surrender.  The  American 
general  look  two  hours  to  del'.beiate  and  then  sent  back  a  refusal.     Without 
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4     „.^  ■  th«T  were  confi^lent  of  success  and  eajer  for 
""ThTu^trirf  York  Vo1,.nice™  w^  throw,  r„r..rf  »  •  «-*■"»« 

his  men  in  re.Jiness  for  an  assault,  I  ull  8  ut  o  ^^  ^^^ 

truce,  and  surrendered  without  a  struggle      D-trct  .^  .   n^ 

Although  violoriou.  at  Ifeltoil  Br«k  had  gr»t  .....E.v.ng.  tor  it,.   My 
AlUlougli  vloion  ii„r!™eral    Van   Reusstlaet  was  Stationed 

o,  U..  Niagara  f»n..".  ""!="'"  f""t  .2  in  Broci.',  mind,  the  on., 
.b.™  mib  a  .t.ng  fore  and  P' J^""  °;'»j„,  „  „,„,„„  .„  .p.^ 
U,ing  that  oouid  «vo  Can.l^^  «-'  ^-^  ^^  ^,„„„  ^,,„ 

on  be..eao  .h.  '-•  "^  f^^  ".If  encnie,  a  Cane,  to  con^n.r.t. 
a.„,„nng  th.  ■-  -'y  *^^°'y„.  „,  .„„,uc.  .a,  of  abort  duraUon,  and 

their  forces  and  get  in  supplies,     uui, 

early  in  October  the  two  peoples  were  at  war  once  more. 

'a   spy   who  had   ventured   into  the   British   caxnp  brought    to    ^an 

A   spy   wu"  J  j^   Niagara   for  Detroit. 

R»,aa...r  tb.  fa„o  '^^^^^^^^  1  „  „,p„3ing\i,n,  and  bop.d 

-  — r:ir:ftnada...tnr...3 
might  defend  against  an  army.     But  Van  Kcnsseia 
did  not  h«BUte  to  attempt  its  capture. 
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On  tlio  1  in,  of  0.tn>„.r  1.0  marie  an  efTort  to  cro«3  to  the  Cnnn.liftii  sl,..re 
but  iuu.lv  lu,i...l.     Two  >lav.  were  spent  in  i.rq.araMuns  and  by  the  13lli  all 
was  ruuay.     Ka.lv  in  tlie  .i.-.minn,  l.fore  tl.e  aulun.n  sun  ha.l  risen  to  gloniy 
tl.o   p,r.'.ouH    tuliuK.'  of  tl.o   n.ai.k-H,    the   thun.kr  of  cannon    WM   heard. 
(u.,H>arVa..   lU...sflaer  at  the  head  of  a  lew  brave  men  was  ult^mpting  the 
pa.sau'e.     Two  eo>„i.a..ies  of  the  49th,  and  tw..  hundred  soldiers  of  the  York 
Miliiiu  were  ene.pti.ally  o^M.^in-  them.     An  .ishteen  launder,  on  a  plaee 
of  vunta^e  on  the  cl.ll ■^wept  the  river  with  a  deadly  fire;  but  the  A.neneans 
I.n,t,rted  their  .neu  by  a  stron-  battery  of  four  pirc.-.,  and  the  (Ir.l  delavh- 
n....,t  .sas  s..„„  aeross  with  but  few  ca9..aUie8.     Bu^ly  the  boats  phed,  and 
bef.ue  long  thiiteen  hundred  men  wore  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.     It  was 
to  be  a  li'iht  to  the  death.     General  Van  Rensselaer  was  no   coward,  and 
thouj;!.  wounded  in  f'ur  places  cheered  his  men  on  to  the  conflict. 

liroek  was  at  Fort  George.  Ho  ha.l  been  expecting  an  attack,  and  when 
at  (hu  break  he  was  arouse-l  by  the  roar  of  cannon,  he  knew  that  his  troops  at 
Que.  nston  Ileij;hts  were  in  danger.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  in  the  saddle, 
an.l  -all.,i.ing  furiously  U.  the  battle-field.  He  did  not  check  his  horse  until 
he  r.lhe.l  the  eighteen-poun.ler  battery  that  had  been  placcl  to  sweep  the 
river  but  which  wa.s  now  useless,  since  the  .\mericans  had  crossed.  Here  he 
dis...ounted  and  swept  the  field  w.th  a  g.^-.Tal's  eye.  Suddenly  the  ra.t!,. 
of  n,..sk(>try  ab..ve  him  told  that  the  ene,..y  ha.l  gained  the  height,  and  he 
au.l  his  staff  were  compelled  to  desert  their  position. 

Captain  Wool  and  a  number  of  American  .'-ol.liers  liad  scrambled  up  a 
fish.r,na..'s  path  a...l  had  won  a  p<.sition  o..e  hundred  a...l  eighty  feet  above 
th,.  river.  Lustily  they  cheered  as  the  Canadians  d.sert.d  the  gun,  and 
..al.nlv  th.v  await.".!  Williams  of  the  4nth,  who  came  against  them  with  one 
hu.i.h.'d  .lien.  These  soldiers  were  comi.elled  to  retire  with  great  loss,  but 
thev  were  joined  by  others,  and  rushed  again  to  the  battle,  .1  riving  the 
A,.,V,i..a..s  to  the  e.l,se  of  the  precipi.'o.  The  p.,sition  was  a  trying  one,  an.l 
eo.ne  .,f  the  s..l.iie.s  att....ipted  to  raise  a  white  flag  but  Wool  tore  it  down  in 
great  ai.ger  and  u.ge.l  his  men  on  to  the  fight  Brock  was  now  at  the  head 
,  .    .,  I.,  ^„...   n.„i  n»  l.e  <rnllnr,tlv  rushed  up  the  h. right  shouting  'Tush 
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on  the  brave  York  volunteer,,"  b  ball  .truck  him  in  tho  brenst  a.ul  he  Ml 
Unmin-lful  of  himself,  thinking  only  of  hi.  a.lo^te.l  r.mntry.  he  bega.J.  with 
his  dying  Iroath,  that  his  death  should  be  kept  from  his  men. 

On  i.nched  the  voluntcen,  un.ler  tho  comnmnd  of  Lieutenant-fo  onel 
McDonnell,  but  this  noble  fellow,  too,  re.eiv.d  a  n.-rtal  wound  and  the 
Canndians  had  .o  retire  to  await  reinforcenu.nt ;  but  not  before  the  Anuru  una 
had  los,  many  brave  soldiers,  and  so  crippled  were  they  that  unl.  ss  h.  p 
ca.ne  from  the  opposifhore  they  must  either  surrender  or  plunge  into  the 

river  below.  ,. 

General  Sheaffe.  in  command  at  Fort  George,  w«.  rnp.dly  speedmg  to 
the  fight  with  three  hundred  regulars,  two  companies  of  md.t.a,  and  a  ..w 
Indial>s.  On  hi,  way  he  wo,  reinforced  by  a  number  of  others,  and  about 
noon  he  reached  the  Heights  with  eight  hun.lred  men. 

The   An>erieans  were   now  encircled  by  a  strong  force,  deternnnc.l  to 

avenge  their  fallen  commander,  and  by  the  ^'-«---  J^f  [";;;^';  ^'^e' 
them   no  assistance,  and  a,  the  Canadians  came  to  the     nal  ch    .        ey 
awaited  their  fate  like  Spartans.     The  men  were  comn.anded   to  ho     t 
fire  until  the  enemy  were  within  forty  yards.      Soldiers  were  stauoned  u     1 
.ear  of  the  troops  to  shoot  down  .ny  man  who  fired  before  the  wor         s 
,iven.     Steadily  the  foe  advanced,  and  calmly  the  Amencan,  awaited  thuu 
when  they  were  almost  upon  them  b  deadly,  telling  fire  swept  the  hill.      but 
h^wlo  stopping  the  rush  and  in  B  few  minutes  tbe  H,,hts  were  wom 
Some  surrendered  ;  the  hill  was  .Uewn  with  dead  and  dyingand  many  brv 
follows  who  would  not  yield  cast  the.nselves  into  the  stream,   and  in  their 
etfort  to  escape  perished  in  the  ruthless  waters.  .,      „     u      :. 

The  victory  .  a  noble  one,  but  Canada  wept  over  it  Her  hero  c 
Brock  was  no  more,  and  she  deeme.1  the  battle  dearly  bou,^t.  Ln.-and 
'  oT  alZnized  his  worth,  and  on  the  very  day  of  his  dea.h  the  ,uns  of 
t  :  Tower  of  London  roared  forth  rejoicingly  over  h.  victory  at  Detro  and 
his  sovereign  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  E  en  hi, 
OS  had  leaTned  to  respect  their  brave  ene,ny.  and.  on  the  day  o^h.s  funeral 
[hecolander  of  Fort  Niagara  hoisted  his  flag  at  half-mast,  and  h.d  nuuute 
guns,  shot  for  shot,  with  the  Canadian  mourn.rB 
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Tecun,s.:l.    Join,  the    British  in  the   War    -"-t''-",      cl^ra  n  Glet  s  IVn-Picture  uf 
BnHk.-1-av..rahly  Iiup-essrs  the  Central  a.i.l  H.s  bUtt-Captam  ^7«  '  '  j^jj  ,„ 

?  :  ,teh-H...cU  C„.!c,lc,s  Hi,  Hans  of  Af.u  V  on  Oetro.t  to  ^--^^^^^  ;f;tJ:tll 
Warnor  Draw,  a  Map  of  the  Country  About  !>«''"»-«"";"'  »°?'Vch,efM.urt>er  on 
i„to  ...  lUn,ls-An  Inci,U.„l  Showing  the  c  enerosUy  ;'J'"^^»^^*^7,^t  M^ad^^ 
the  Uc-athot  I!rock-The  British  Me.t  W.th  '<""»*^^'"!''"f  "•''„.;  „^  Battl..-The 
I,etern„ne.  to  Give  BaUle  to  the  ^"'"■-"•-^''^"^YlhliTU.  I^t^  of  Tecumr^-h, 
Wretched  Geueral.h.p  of  Proctor-Flee,  to  Burlmgton  Hc,ght»-Th.  Death 

TECUMSEH,  the  friend  of  the  British,  waa  bora  about  the  Bame  year  as 
i5rock,  and  was  a  mcuber  of  tl.e  Shawnee  tribe,  living  in  the  valley 
of  Ihu  Mianu.  in  Ohio.     The  Americans  had  for  years  been  encroaching 
on  the  htdian  lands,  and  from  his  youth  Tecumseh  endeavored  to  put  a  etop  to 
their  inroads.     Before  his  twenty-ttfth  year  be  had  several  times  faced  the 
..long  knivt«,"  as  he  called  the  American  soldiers,  and  had  proved  himse     a 
val  iaut  foe.     In  1 794  the  Indians  sull.red  a  severe  defeat,  and  were  compelled 
to  surrender  a  large  portion  of  their  territory.     This  made  Tecumseh  an  even 
bUterer  .ncnv  uf  the  Americans  than  he  already  was,  and,  with  a  vigor  and 
i„,Higonce  n'ot  often  seen  in  a  savage,  he  endeavored  to  form  a  league  among 
the  li^hans  to  compel  the  white  men  to  surrender  the  land  already  seized, 
and  to  keep  them  from  advancing  farther  west. 

I,  isol  his  brother,  El.kwatawa,  announced  bimsell  a  prophet,  ^d 
.varnM  hi.,  r.!  brethren  that  if  they  wi.slied  to  regain  vboir  old  ^^wer  they 
n,u.t  lead  the  life  of  their  fathers  .ho  inhabited  this  continent  before  the 
whites  appeared  among  them;  that  they  must  cast  away  thoir  woollen 
gar,nent3,  and  clothe  theu>selves  in  skins  ;  and  that  tney  murt  enUrelv  g.ve 
up  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
21-2 
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The  fame  of  U,i.  y.^i^  -->  -,.,.a.l  ihrunuh  ih.  I.ulian  villa-.  ar.J  . 
TMt  cuucurse  uf  sava,..  ca,u«  to  .Iw.ll  near  one  who  wu.  l,.!..  v.  .1  n.a  only 
to  iH.  .cut  by  the  Great   Spirit,   but   who,  it  wa.   held,  bad   the  i«wer  of 

working  luiraclea.  u    .»,    > 

It  is  .lilllrult  to  t.U  whothor  Tecum.rh  believed  in  his  brothers 
«ui«,rnatural  ...w.n,,  Lu-  al  uny  rate  h.  un-d  the  beluf  of  others  to  unao  nil 
in  hi.  conn-dc.ra..y.  Tho  anlhori.i...  l-eco.nina  alarna'.!.  ordcre.  lccau..«.h 
and  his  i.ru:hor  to  chau^e  tlair  home.,  a.ul  they  re.uoved  to  the  NV abash, 
where  the  w..ik  of  uuiiiug  the  peo|.!e  went  on. 

\  brief  extract  from  a  .peecli  .klivere.l  by  Tecumsoh  before  a  lar^u. 
a..send>lago  of  braves  will  give  some  idea  of  tlie  character  of  tho  man  and  h.s 

aims. 

,.  Brolhers,-We  are  frioi.ds  ;  we  must  assist  each  other  to  bear  our 
'  unlens  The'uood  of  many  of  our  lathers  and  brothers  has  run  like  water 
on  thesroun.l.  to  sUi.sfv-  tl>e  avariee  of  tho  white  men.  We  ourselves  are 
threatene.1  with  a  great  evil ;  nothing  .viU  pacify  them  but  the  destruction  of 

all  tho  red  men. 

..  Brptheri',— We  nuist  bo  united;  we  must  amoke  the  same  pipe;  we 
niu«tti.'hteacl'M.-!ur*«  buttles;  and  more  than  all,  we  must  love  the  Great 
Spirit  ;"he  is  fur  us ;  he  will  destroy  our  enemies,  and   make  all  his  red 

cliildren  hnppy."  ,  ,    ,    v 

In  ISll  the  Ameri.^ans  under  General  Harrison  met  Tecumseh  s  I.idmns 
at  Tii.i.e.  anoo  in  tl>e  absence  of  tl,eir  ehief,  and  utterly  defeated  them.  Thi. 
defe-.t  rankled  in  the  breast  ot  Teevnu^eh,  and,  when,  in  the  following  year, 
war  uis  deelare,!  between  the  Tnited  states  and  Britain,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  t..  rush  to  the  Uritish  >tandaid  ;  with  hi...  went  an  immense  following, 
ready  to  light  to  the  death  against  their  lifeh.n..;  enemies. 

Tecumseh  whs  soon  to  see  aetlre  =iervico.  General  Brock  was  unable  to 
proeeed  to  the  s^^eue  of  action  at  onee,  and  so  dispatched  Colonel  Proctor  with 
auuu.ber  of  men  to  take  co.nmand  at  A.idie-stburg.  Proctor,  wishing  to 
Btrikc  the  encuv  a  blow,  sent  acros.,  to  Browastown-a  village  twenty-five 
miles  from  Detroit-a  part  of  the  Forty-First  Regi  tient  and  a  number  of  Indians 
under  Tecumseh.     Maj'  r  Van  Ilorne  was  known   to  be   on  his   way  from 
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Detroit  with  important  J)miiitm,  und  Ttcuirisili  and  wventy  of  his  braves  lay 
in  aiiiliii.-li  hoiiiiij,'  to  take  him  prinoner.  Whfn  the  Ainontuiis  niidied  llieir 
plare  of  hiding,'  itie  Iiidiuna  suddenly  Hpraiij,'  ujii.!!  thtin,  and  in  liie  short 
Iralllu  tiiat  followed  the  traojm  wero  c<)nipl<ti-Iy  runted.  Many  of  lliein  were 
killed  and  the  iiii["irtant  dispatolies  were  seizeil  l)y  Tecninseh.  In  a  few  duvH 
J  lull,  in  1  III!  ill!  Ill  1  lit  I)ilroil,  sent  u  strong  force  a;,':iinst  llie  foo  ut  liiuwiistown, 
and  eoniii.lU.l  them  to  retreat  to  their  own  side  of  tlie  ris'er. 

On  the  i;Uh  of  Atiijusl  IJrock  renehed  Anihersthurg,  and  tho  Indians, 
leurniii},'  tliat  so  brave  a  soldier  had  arrived,  be^an  firing  their  unns  to  show 
tiieir  joy.  I'.iit  powder  was  scarce,  and  iiroek,  anxious  to  save  it.  Kent  lor  their 
<hiet', — for  whom  lie  ever  after  liad  the  greatest  admiration.  Tecum.-'eh  came, 
and  lifer  a  whort  conversation  with  Urwk  saw  tliat  tiie  firing  cea^d. 

'Die  chief  made  such  an  inii)re.ssion  on  the  General  and  his  staff  that  one 
of  the  aide9-<!e-camp.  Captain  Glegg,  has  given  us  a  faithful  pen-jiietureof  him. 

"  Tecunisch'.s  appeuranco  was  very  prepos-sessing ;  his  fit,Mire,  iij^ht  and 
linely  proportioned;  his  age  I  imagine  to  be  al)Out  five  and  tliirty ; 
in  lieight  live  feet,  nine  or  ten  inciies;  his  complexion,  light  copper; 
(■(,  mtenance,  oval  with  bright  hazel  eyes,  beaming  cheerful nes.s,  energy  and 
decision.  Three  small  silver  crowns,  or  coronets,  were  suspended  from  the 
lower  cartilage  ofhis  aquiline  nose;  and  a  large  silver  medallion  of  George  the 
Third,  which  I  believe  his  ancestor  had  received  from  Lord  Dorchester,  when 
GoTernor-<  ;<neral  of  Canada,  was  attached  to  a  mixed  colored  wampum  string, 
that  hung  round  his  neck.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  plain  neat  uniform, 
tanned  deer-skin  jacket,  long  trowsers  of  the  same  material,  the  seams  of 
both,  being  covered  with  neatly  cut  fringe;  and  he  had  on  his  feet  leather 
mocca.«iii«,  much  ornameuted  with  work  made  from  the  dyed  quills  of  the 
porcupine." 

On  the  following  day  Brock  called  a  council  at  which  about  one  thousand 
Iiiilians  were  pn -cut.  Brock  spoke  lovingly  to  the  red  men,  and  told  them 
liiat  their  great  latlur  over  the  ocean  had  sent  him  to  aid  them  in  their  fiirht 
agaiiLst  the  "long  knives"  ;  he  tiuislicd  his  speecii  by  saying  that  he  soon 
h.ipcd  \a)  diivc  ILiil  from  Detroit.  His  .speech  was  joyfully  received  by  the 
warriors,  and  with  one  voice  they  called  upon  Tecumseh  aa  a  fitting  brave  to 
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reply  to  so  noted  a  leader  as  the  Eiiglinh  general.  Tecuraseh  replied  with 
suitable  words,  and  closed  an  eloquent  speech  bj  saying  that  all  present  weri' 
reaiiy  "  to  shed  their  last  drop  of  blood  in  their  great  father's  serrice."  Other 
8i)eeche3  were  made  by  noted  chiefs,  and  all  only  reiterated  the  words  of  their 
leader.  Brock  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  Tecumseh's  wisdom  that  he 
determined  to  take  him  into  his  confidence,  and  aft«r  the  council  was  ended 
he  led  him  apart  with  several  other  chiefs,  and  told  them  of  a  proposed  plan 
to  attack  Detroit  at  once. 

Nothing  could  have  pleased  Tecumseh  better.  In  Detroit  were  the  4th 
U.  S.  Infantrj',  a  part  of  the  troops  which  had  laid  his  village  waste  and 
slnughtored  his  braves  at  Tippecanoe. 

Brock  asked  the  chief  if  he  could  give  him  a  description  of  the  country 
al'out  Detroit.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Teciunseh  took  a  pi  ce  of 
birch  bark,  spread  it  on  the  ground,  placed  a  stone  on  each  corner  to  keep  it 
in  position,  and  with  ascalping-knife  sketched  upon  it  an  accurate  plan  of 
the  district,  locating  hills,  woods,  rivers,  roads  and  morasses  with  the  skill  oi 
a  trained  military  en^'ineer.  Brock  was  delighted,  and  deemed  that  the  best 
course  would  be  to  send  Tecumseh  and  his  warriors  across  the  river  to  take 
up  a  position  in  the  wood.«  before  sending  over  his  regulars  ami  militia. 
After  the  capture  of  the  fort  Brock  feared  that  the  Indians  might  fall  upon 
the  Americans  and  slaughter  them,  but  to  a  hint  of  the  kiii<l  Tecumseh 
re{)lied,  with  great  haughtiness,  "  I  despise  them  too  much  to  meddle  with 
them."  All  through  the  war  he  seemed  to  have  not  only  a  restraining  hand 
upon  his  own  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  but  to  have  been  able  to  hold 
in  check  his  fellow-warriors  when  prisoiurs  fell  into  their  hands. 

The  British  leader  was  so  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  brave  Shawnee 
at  the  capture  of  Detroit  that  he  took  off  his  silken  scarf,  and  wound  it  round 
the  body  of  his  red  friend.  On  the  following  day  T3cumseh  was  seen  without 
it  Brock  wondered  at  this  as  the  chief  had  expressed,  in  his  stoical  way, 
great  pleasure  at  the  honor  his  general  conferred  upon  him, — and,  on 
inquiring,  learned  that  he  had  given  it  to  Round-head,  a  Wyandot  chief,  who, 
he  claimed,  was  pn  elder  and  abler  warrior  than  himself. 
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All  tlirouc^h  tliis  year  iie  h,'  -ht  brayely,  and  when  Brock  TlII  at 
{^iK'.n.-lou  IJfeigijts,  he  IkkI  no  sincerer  mourner  than  thu  cliitf  who  had  learneil 
to  l.n-e  hinn  us  a  worthy  brother  warrior.  Alter  the  -encral's  (K'ath  he  lu-t  some 
of  the  euthusiii.stic  hope  he  had  had  in  Hrili^h  arm>,  hut  he  still  luuglit 
on,  never  jnce  playing  the  cownrd's  part ;  and,  when  tlio  wur  was  waged  with 
increased  vigor  in  1813,  no  hero  Btanda  out  more  prominently  tiiau  this 
noble  red  man. 

In  this  year  the  IJritish  met  with  severe  reverses,  and  Proctor  in 
command  at  Detroit,  wius  compelled  to  desert  tliat  stronghohl  and  fall  l.ack 
npon  Canadian  soil.  Tecuin.-.h  was  with  liim,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
joined  in  the  flight  until  an  Indian  village,  known  as  Moraviantown,  was 
reached.  Here  they  received  intelligence  that  the  (>nciny  was  rajiidly  coming 
down  upon  them.  Pnxtor  had  retreated  hastily  and  with  g.vit  lack  of 
forethought  The  very  bridges  iie  crossed  were  hft  standing,  and  his 
worn-fmt  troops  were  no  match  on  the  march  for  the  lightly-armed  Kentucky 
riflemen  that  served  under  Ceneral   Harrison. 

The  Americana  greatly  outnumbered  the  Canadians,  but  Proctor 
determined  to  make  a  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  'rhamcs,  and  give  them 
battle.  His  men  were  drawn  uj)  in  a  favorable  p'lsition  ;  on  th-  1, ft  Hank 
was  the  Thauies,  on  the  right  an  impassable  ccilar  swamp.  From  the  river 
to  the  swamp  the  distance  was  in  all  about  live  hundred  yards,  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  space  Pro  tor  planted  the  i-nly  gun— a  si.x-pounder — that  he 
liad  managed  to  bring  with  him.  Tcctimseh  and  his  warriors  were  po-!id  in 
the  swamp,  where  the  mounted  infantry  of  the  Americans  could  not  advance, 
an.l  where  their  trusty  rifles  might  work  havoc  among  the  (no.  When  all 
was  ready  Tecumseh  took  leave  of  Proctor  with  the  enr,,ur.ii:ing  words, 
"Father!  have  a  big  heart!"  and  joined  bis  warriors  to  await  the  signal 
to  begin  the  fight,  which  was  to  be  the  tiring  of  the  gun. 

Never  did  warrior  [)rpsent  a  more  heroic  picture.  His  every  movement 
bespoke  the  soldier,  and  as  he  joined  his  braves  all  eyes  turned  trustingly  to 
the  commander  who,  for  two  years,  had  led  them  throtigh  so  many  hard 
fought  fights.  This  day  was  an  imjiortant  one  for  him,  and  while  the  British 
officers  donned  their  uniforms  bedecked  with  gold  and  silver  lace  Lb  rolled 
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his  handkerchief  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  and  as  a  mark  of  hia  rank  stuck  In 
it  a  white  ostrich  feather  that  nodded  royally  in  the  breeu  aa  he  passed  along 
the  British  line. 

Proctor  seems  to  have  acted  with  great  negligence.  He  awaited  the  foe 
without  making  any  eflort  to  entrench  or  protect  his  men  by  barricades. 
There  were  abundant  in  es  about  him,  and  the  two  hours  that  elapsed  before 
tho  battle,  would  have  given  his  troops  ample  time  to  erect  a  protecting 
barrier. 

Stealthily  the  enemy  adranced,  sheltoring  themselves  by  the  trees  growing 
along  the  river  bank,  till  almost  on  the  British  line  and  then  charged  with 
great  dash.  They  were  met  by  a  bold  resistance,  but  the  British  outnumbere<l, 
and  exhausted  by  their  trying  march,  gave  way  beft)re  the  impetuous  charge, 
and  the  gun  was  soon  in  the  hamls  of  the  Americans.  Proctor  saw  that  all 
was  lost,  and  left  the  lieM  in  lieu'llong  flight,  nor  did  he  stop  until  he  was 
safe  at  Burlington  Ileigiits. 

While  the  right  division  of  the  foe  had  been  sweeping  everything  in  the 
open  before  them,  the  left  division  under  Colonel  .TohnsoQ  were  meeting 
vorthy  foes  in  the  swamp.  They  saw  that  their  only  hope  of  success  was  to 
dra'"  the  Indians  from  their  strong  position  and  twenty  brave  fellows  with 
their  Colonel  advanced  into  the  very  "jaws  of  death."  Jolmson  alone  lived 
to  return  to  his  soldiers.  Tecumseh  and  his  braves,  overjoyed  at  this  finst 
success,  rushed  boldly  to  the  battle  and  fouj^ht  with  dauntless  courage. 
Victory  seemed  to  be  crowning  their  eflbrts,  and  the  foe  was  slowly  but  surely 
givin;,'  ground.  Johnson,  the  commander,  was  wounded  in  four  places,  and 
as  he  reeled  in  the  saddle  from  loss  of  blood,  I'ecumseh  dashed  through  his 
followers  and  endeavored  to  strike  him  down  with  his  tomahawk.  The 
American  leader's  pistol  was  in  his  hand  and  as  the  blow  was  about  to 
descend  he  pointed  it  at  Tecumseh,  pulled  the  trigtcer,  and  the  noblest  of  the 
red  men  fell  dead,  with  four  buck  shots  and  a  bullet  in  his  breast 

The  Indians,  led  by  Tecumseh's  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  who  was  at  his 
father's  side  when  he  fell,  fought  on  bravely,  hut  were  at  last  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  the  entire  field  was  in  the  hands  of  their  foea. 
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Birth  «in!  Far-n'itr^  of  I7r!i1  iir'"!— His  Eihiiation— CalUu  to  thf  Bar— In  the  Nori  ScotU 
Hmise  of  A^^'  iii'dv— Ccn^Kti-  1  by  the  Assembly — Siicceeils  his  Huthir  as  Jii>i^t- — Ui» 
VVuiiUor  lI'iiK-— 'l'.ik.-s  ii;.  h..^  Ursiilciicc  iti  r.iij;'i:iiiil--Rei-t  ivis  the  DcKree  if  D.C.I,.  from 
Oxtord  rjiivirsitv — Re;  n  bcnls  I.aiitHistnn  in  'he  Ittijierial  Uoii.--e  of  Coitijiions — Not  • 
Brilhant  raihatnemaiiar. — His  I.iter.iry  Work— His  IrilhieiiLe  on  I,on>;telIow's  ]iicture  of 
the  Acaili.in  UxjiuKion  -  Contrib  ites  to  "  Fraser's  Miijazinp  " — Halibiirton  a  Lover  of  Fun 
— Cniisorvalive  in  his  Mi-as  and  Instincts-Yearns  (or  a  I-'uller  Inijierial  Citizenship  for  the 
Coliitiies — "Sam  Sl:i  k"  a  b.iiliant  ISeceof  Hiinuir — Arteniiis  Ward  Ter:-t9  Hahb'.irton  the 
I'ound  r  of  the  Anieiuan  School  of  Humor — General  Summing  up  of  hii  Achievements. 


rllOMAS  Cliaiidler  Ilnliliurton,  until  rece 
in    Hritish    Xorih    Anurica,    was   the 


recently  the  most  noted  writer  horn 
son  of  William  Ilersey  Otis 
Ilaliburtoii,  Chi^'f  Justice  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  aa 
his  office  WM  jioncUiuusl  y  styled,  and  of  Lucy,  daughter  of  Major  Alexander 
(iiant,  on«  of  Wolfe's  oflicera.  He  was  born  in  Windsor,  N.  S.,  on  the  17th 
nf  I'cctMnber,  179(>.  He  waj  e<luiated  in  his  native  town  at  the  Grammar 
SrhiH.!,  and  iubse(iuently  at  King's  College,  graduating  (15.  A.)  in  1815.  In 
islO  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  practised  his  profession  for  iome  years  in 
Aiiiia[»olLs,  which  ho  rcprceuted  in  the  Nova  Scotia  House  of  Assembly  from 
l>S2t!  to  1829.  Ono  of  the  most  notable  incidents  of  his  career  in  the 
Provincial  Legislature  was  his  warm,  eloquent  and  successful  pleading  in 
1.S27  for  the  uljoiition  of  Iho  test  oath,  containing  a  declaration  against 
trausubstantiation  which  debarred  devout  Catholics  from  holding  public 
iillice.  His  persistent  elloits  to  obtain  a  grant  for  Pictou  Academy,  which 
was  iiKd-e  than  onee  vuied  by  t!,o  lbui«o  of  Assembly  and  thrown  out  by  the 
Couneil,  led  to  his  <liai,Mttri/iiig  the  latter  body  in  a  newspaper  as  "twelve 
digiiilied,  deep-read,  peiisi.Mied  old  ladies,  but  tilled  with  prejudices  and 
nliims  like  all  other  aiitiiiuatod -spinsters."  For  this  the  Council  demanded 
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nn  npolopy  frnm  tlu'  ll.m-r,  which  \v:is  al  fii>1  nfuscl  ;  hut,  on  tlio  rouiicil's 
iiioro  prurfniptcrily  n|HMtiii'^' its  dniiaii'l,  the  llouso  jiassdl  a  resolution  ot 
censure,  wlildi  is  tlnis  reconUd  in  its  journal?,  April  I,  1827: 

"Thomas  C.  nalihuiton,  Esq.,  one  of  the  nu'nihcrs  for  the  County  of 
Aniiai.olis,  In  iiij,'  called  ui^on  ami  havinsi  a.lniittcd  that  he  did  in  this  House 
s|.rak  the  \\ov>U  coini.la'iKd  of  by  His  Majesty's  Council,  and  afterward:* 
Iiublishod  the  same: 

"Resolved,  therefore,  unanimously:  That  the  House  Ao  consider  the 
conduct  of  the  said  Thomas  C.  Halihurton  on  that  occasion  as  highly 
reprehensihle,  and  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  pass  the  cen-ure  of  this  House  upon 
tlie  said  Thomas  C  Huhburtoa  by  publicly  reprimanding  him  therefore  at  the 
Bar  of  this  House." 

Halihurton  duly  api>eared  at  the  Bar  and  received  the  reprimand.  But 
he  felt  the  snub  so  much,  or  thouj,'lit  the  back-down  of  the  House  so 
dishea'iiunR,  that  he  tinally  abandoned  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Pictou 
Academy  and  by  so  doing  provoked  much  bitter  criticism,  which  has  not 
ended  with  his  life.  This  apparent  desertion  of  a  cause  which  he  ha.l  ^o 
vij^orously  championed  was  doubtless  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  the 
government  to  resist  his  claim  for  u  pension,  until,  some  years  after  his 
retirement  from  the  Bench,  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  <'ouneil 
decided  in  his  favor.  In  ls21)  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  judgeship  and 
soon  after  r.mov.'d  to  Wind-or,  N.  S.,  where  he  occuj.ied  a  pretty  villa  name.! 
"Clil'ton,"  whose  (,'roun.ls  adjoined  those  of  King's  College.  In  IS  11  he  was 
a]ipointcd  Judue  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  retired  from  the  Bench  in  lS.-(', 
and  took  up  his  re.-ideuce  in  Kngland,  intending  to  devote  himsel! 
exclusively  to  literature.  Tlie  L'niver-ity  of  Oxford  gave  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.  C.  L  in  1S5S,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Athcnieum 

Club. 

From  lSo9  to  180.5  he  represented  T.aunceston  in  the  Imperial  House  of 
Commons.  In  Parliament  ilaliburton  acted  as  the  representative  rather  of 
Briti>h  Xoith  America  than  of  his  English  constituency,  and  he  several  times 
combated  the  then  di^i-osition  of  many  statesmen  to  get  rid  of  the  Colonies. 
But  he  did  n"t  nuike  the  mark  in  th.e  House  whicl!  the  a.linirers  of  his 
l.-J 
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writings  ex[)ccted.  The  truth  is  that,  eren  in  his  prime,  his  ordinary 
speeclius  were  little  a1)ove  the  average,  though  parta  of  his  set  orations  were 
powerful  and  impressive  in  the  extreme.  But  none  of  his  best  speeches  wen 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  1859,  when  he  was  elected  for 
I^unceston,  he  was  over  sixty-two  years  old — an  age  at  which  most  eminent 
men,  having  regard  to  their  reputation  only,  would  be  wise  to  rest  upon  their 
laurels.  And  Haliburton  had  been  too  self-indulgent  a  liver  to  be 
exceptionally  vigorous  at  the  beginning  of  his  old  age.  Besides,  by  this  time, 
his  success  had  probably  made  him  too  self-complacent  to  think  it  needful  to 
gire  much  thought  or  labor  to  his  speechea.  His  tendency  to  wander  from 
the  subject  had  increased.  Commenting  on  a  speech  of  his  made  in 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  April  26,  1861,  Mr.  Bemal  Osborne  observed 
that  he  had  "  touched  upon  nearly  every  topic  except  the  issue  which  is 
immediately  under  our  consideration.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman 
is  a  man  famous  for  his  literary  ability," ("utiiiiHHl  Mr.  Osborne,  "  and  as  the 
author  of  works  of  fiction  which  are  universally  read  ;  but  I  must  say  that, 
after  the  exhibition  which  he  has  made  to-night,  he  had,  in  my  opinion, 
better  undertake  another  edition  of  77t€  Ramhler." 

Haliburtou's  last  years  ncre  spent  in  Gordon  House,  Isleworth,  a 
beautiful  and  historic  villa  on  the  Thames,  a  mile  or  two  from  Richmond. 
There  he  died  on  the  27th  of  August,  1865,  and  was  buried  in  the 
neighboring  churchyard.* 

The  four  books  by  Haliburton  which  narratd  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  celebrated  Samuel  Slick,  of  Slickville,  are,  in  their  chronological  order : 
The  Clockmaker,  The  AtUchf,  Wise  Saws,  and  Nature  and  Human  Nature.  Two 
others,  The  Letter  Bag  of  the  Great  Western  and  The  Bxibblet  of  Canada,  are 
expressly  attributed  to  Mr.  Slick  as  their  author,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  last  letter  in  the  former  and  from  the  dedication  of  the  latter  work ;  and 


•  Hallbunon  mmrrled  (01,oo1m,  danghlerefCipUln  Nerille,  \ux  i9(hI.t«htDngMa*,uid(t)aaimkaanlcl. 
1«tiRhlrrof  W.  M.Owfn.  H.iq.  (of  Wooilhoiiw,  Ghropshlrf),  und  widow  of  B.  H.  WlUbun^  Biq.  (of  Satoa 
MH^ott,  Shrewsbury).  He  left  no  iMue  by  his  second  wife.  His  children,  besides  two  or  tbr«c  wbo  died  yooog, 
rie  K.i.frt  Onint  Ilali'iirton.  Q  C.  the  llttersteur ;  Sir  Arthur  I, .  created  Lord  HaUbnrton  of  Windaor.lt.a, 
fir  some  yiam  Pennauent  I'nder  Secretary  for  Wnr  :  Susan,  married  to  the  late  Jndfe  Weldon  Of  Vnr 
_,,.j,,.j^;-l;  .    ^.„,,,i5    ,.,^,,|?.1  "OS  C-."s'.!i     '..s-'.-a.    r-.  =  rr:.-rt   S.t    William    C-anard  ;  Smu,  married  to  T 

iiainli!  idge  Smith  ;  Amelia,  married  to  Very  Revi  rend  Edwin  Gilpin.  l>«an  of  Nora  I 
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fMiblishera  have  placed  the  name  of  Sam  Sliok  on  the  covers  of   The  Old 
Judge,  Tfte  Season  Ticket,  Amerunn  Humor,  and  Airwrirans  at  Il^me. 

The  first  seriei  of  Tlus  Clnchnaker,  which  appeared  tirst  in  the  A<>n, 
Scodan  in  1835  and  1836,  was  published  in  book  form  in  Halifax  and  London 
in  1837.  The  second  series  was  issued  in  1838;  the  third  in  1840.  In 
most  later  editions  the  three  series  make  one  volume.  The  cute  dodges  of  the 
Clockmaker  in  pushing  his  trade  are  said  to  have  been  reminiscences  of 
suits  tried  by  Haliburton.  and  brought  by  an  itinerant  vendor  of  clocks  for 
the  i.ayment  of  notes  given  him  for  his  time  pieces.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
TIui  Attache  its  ostensible  writer  speaks  of  The  Clochmaker  as  an  accidental 
hit,  a  success  which  he  did  not  purpose  to  imperil  by  experimenting  in  otlar 
literary  lines.  "  When  Sam  Slick,"  he  sajs,  "  ceaim  to  speak,  I  shall  cease  U, 
write."  But  Haliburton's  serf-confidence  grew  with  hia  fame,  and  he  fail.  .1 
to  keep  this  modest  resolution.  The  Attaehi,  the  two  series  of  which  appoand 
respectively  in  1843  and  1844,  was  probably  suggested  by  Dickens'  American 
Notes,  which  had  been  published  early  in  1842.  After  deprecating  Slick's 
lively  indignation  at  the  latter  book,  "The  Squire"  observes,  in  The  Attach/: : 
"  If  the  English  have  been  amused  by  the  sketches  their  tourists  have  drawn 
of  the  Yankees,  perhaps  the  Americans  may  laugh  at  our  sketches  of  the 
p:ngiish."  The  sub-title  of  this  book,  "Sam  Slick  in  England,"  has  been 
made  the  only  title.an  some  editions.  This  last  remark  may  be  made  also  of 
Wise  Saws  and  Modem  Instances,  which  has  l)een  given  to  the  public,  at  least 
once,  under  its  second  title  of  "Sam  Slick  in  Search  of  a  Wife."  The  first 
edition  of  Wise  Saivs  was  published  in  London  in  1853,  and  its  continuation, 
Nature  and  Human  Nature,  which  followed  in  1855,  conc'uded  the  record  of 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  redoubtable  Sam  Slick. 

-  Haliburton's  first  work  was  his  Historical  and  Staiittical  Account  of  Nova 
'6cotia,  published  in  Halifax  in  1829,  for  which  he  received  a  TOte  of  thanks 
from  the  House  of  Assembly.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that  the  author's 
History  tinctured  Longfellow's  picture  of  the  Acadian  expulsion.  "  The 
poet,"  says  his  brother  and  biographer,  "  read  such  books  as  wer»  obtainable  ; 
Haliburton,  for  instance,  with  his  quotations  from  the  Abb^  Raynal."  But 
ma,  not  the  publication  of  Haiii)urinn'9  History  have  been  a  link  in  the 
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rljiiiii  of  iiicidenU  that  le(l  to  the  inrr/.tim  of  Krahij'-linr.^  The  tale  of 
llie  M.|.:irat,.l  AiM'liaii  I'.vurH,  it  is  well  known,  was  tuhi  to  Longleliow  by 
ilawtlioni.',  who  had  hcMnl  it  from  hi^  friend,  the  Kov.  H.  L.  Conolly,  at 
niir  time  Hector  of  a  diutc-h  in  J^uutli  Boston.  "The  incident  had  hcen 
r.  late.i  to  him  l.y  a  j.aii.sliii.ner  of  liis,  Mrs.  Haliburton,"  writes  the  Hev. 
.^.iiiiu.'l  r/.iiLjf''llow.  'i'his  l;idy  was  .Mrs.  (ieorj;o  Halihurlon,  an  aunt  by 
iiianiMi:.'  of  thcauUiur.  Ls  it  ii"t  likely  that  her  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
ili<- Ar.i  iians  by  the  toncliiiii,'  dtr.  lij.tioii  of  tli.  ir  virtues  and  their  woe.s  in 
ihe  Ill-lory  written  by  her  iki^Ikw?  Tatlu  tic  si  [>arationa  of  kinsfolk  are 
.iwtll  upon  in  Haliburton'd  chapter  ou  the  e.\piilsion,  particularly  in  the 
"li\ni,l.':v  pi-tition"  from  the  Acadian  exiles  in  IViinsyUania. 

Our  author's  second  liist'ir  d  work  waa  The  Bii.hl>[fjf  of  Canada,  &  aoriea 
of  1.  Ml  IS  on  the  Imperial  Colonial  policy,  published  in  1837,  while  his  third 
and  last  was  Rale  and  MUruU  of  tke  English  in  AmTica,  which  appeared  in 
is.jl.  The  Letter-Bag  of  the  Great  We^iteiii,  or  Life  in  a  Steamer,  first  published 
in  1839,  is  a  collection  of  letters  supposed  to  be  written  by  varioua  passengers 
fr  iin  England  to  America  in  the  famous  steamship  of  that  name.  These 
letters  contain,  not  only  commenta  upon  life  at  sea,  but  the  writers'  reflections 
on  the  country  they  are  leaving,  or  the  country  tliey  are  going  to — a  plan 
which  enables  the  author  to  preaent  ua  with  aome  lively  studies  in  his  favorite 
suhject,  human  nature. 

In  1846  and  1847  Haliburton  contributed  to  Frazer's  Magazine  a  series  of 
i.ajMTs,  which  in  18  I'.i  were  collected  in  the  book  entitled  The  Old  Judge,  or 
/.;•.  in  a  Colony.  Tiiis  work  depicts  various  phases  of  life  in  Acadia  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  century.  Aa  in  the  "Sara  Slick"  series,  the  plot  ia  a 
mere  thread  on  wliich  to  string  facts,  jests  and  opinions.  The  Old  Judge's 
opinions,  by  the  way.  seem  to  march  pretty  closely  with  Halibnrton's  own. 
Tiditu  of  Avtcricaji  Ilurrwr  and  Americans  at  Home  (also  jiubli.shed  under 
the  title  of  Ymhe  Stories)  are  merely  collections  of  tides,  mirthful  or 
tiiarvellous,  edited  by  Ualiburtoo,  but  culled  from  American  books  and 
p.  i  iodieals. 

His  latest  work  was  The  Si-n.<r,n  Ticket,  a  series  of  miscellaneous  notea 
ma.le  and  conversations  reported  l.y  .Mr.  Shegog,  the  holder  of  a  season  ticket 
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on  »n  English  railway.  The  pafurs  wliich  oom)m9e  this  work  were  firxt 
{.ublislml  uiioiiyiiiously  in  the  Unblin  I'liiiernity  Mmjaiine  iu  1858  and 
1859.  The  Sicuon  Ticket  show*  thiit  llulilairtou's  Coii.servative  and 
Inii)«riali.>*tic  viows,  and  his  (i[iiiuoM3  of  tho  ri.sources  and  needs  of  Nova 
Scotia  anil  CiUiinlii  were  not  matt  rially  fhaiiged  in  his  old  age.  In  this  bot)k, 
t<x),  we  may  he  sure  that  the  autiu.ir  exfrn-sos  liiinself  absolutely  without  fear 
i.r  favor,  for  it  was  evidently  disigned  to  remain  anonymous.  Otherwise  he 
wMiiil  iiiirdly  have  been  bold  enough  to  make  a  gentleman  (p.  123)  group 
him  uith  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

Haliburton  loved  fun  and  showed  his  love  of  it  even  on  the  Bench.  His 
tastes  and  instincts  were  both  conservative  and  aristocratia  He  disliked 
innovatif)ns  niilesa  they  were  uiKjuestionable  iinprovementa.  Hedisa|'prove<I 
of  voting  by  ballot  and  of  univers;il  suffrage.  To  tho  latter  he  makes  Mr. 
Hopewell  trace  the  repudiation  of  tln-ir  debts  by  certain  States  of  the  Union. 
In  his  historical  works  he  even  opposed  the  granting  of  res[>oiisiblc 
government  to  the  colonies.  He  helil  that  the  tyranny  of  m')i>s  and 
majorities  may  be  (juite  as  bad  and  unbearable  as  that  of  desj>ots. 

Politics,  thou-lit  Haliburton,  is  a  poor  and  over-crowded  business, 
especially  in  the  colonics.  He  lamented  tiuit  his  countrymen  flevoted  too 
much  attention  to  this  petty  game,  and  he  exhau.-ited  his  stores  of  epigram 
and  ridicule  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  fact. 

Space  forbids  an  adequate  account  of  his  famous  criticisms,  chiefly  by 
the  mouth  of  "  Sam  Slick,"  upon  the  remediable  weaknesses  of  Nova  Scotians. 
He  found  many  of  them  surrounded  by  industrial  openings  and  yet  waiting 
inertly  for  giivernmental  panacea.s  or  wasting  thair  encrgi<s  in  clamoring  for 
them.  Hut,  ihougli  he  freely  criticised  his  countrymen's  faults  with  a  view 
to  their  reform,  he  also  recognized  and  handsomely  advertised  the  many 
advantages  of  big  native  province.  To  attain  the  prosperity  which  nature 
seemed  to  have  destined  for  them,  he  tliought  ^Vova  Scotians  only  wanted 
more  industry  and  more  conlidence  in  domestic  enterprises,  with  less  devotion 
to  politics,  less  false  pride  (which  set  some  people  against  agriculture  and 
otlii  r  honorable  industries)  and  le.«s  self-complacency,  that  they  might 
recoi^nize  their  laults  and  reform  tliem. 
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I/«)kin;j  fur  aheail  of  liis  couteinporarifis,  Haliburton  WM  Btronj^ly  in 
favnr  of  TimIi  mliiig  tli<'  Kin|)ire.  IIu  cuiii|mrfd  it  to  a  hooplen  barrel  whose 
Htiivis  iiitist  lic  bound  toj^titliiT  more  swMiii'ly  or  else  tumble  to  pieces,  and  to 
u  IiiiimII'  (if  siii'kH  tliiit  iR't'dud  to  be  tied  more  firmly  or  tbey  would  fall  iifnirt. 
ilis  i'iial  liMiruIist  ytariiLMl  "to  see  colonists  and  Enj^lislimen  •  *  unilt-d  as 
one  |i('ii|ili',  liaviii)r  tbu  Hiune  ri^lits  and  {>rivilegca,  eucli  bearing  a  share  oftla- 
jiiil'lie  l.iiniiiis,  and  all  bavinp;  a  voice  in  the  general  government." 

lit'  meins  to  liuvo  fnttcd  niibr  the  sulwrdinato  status  of  the  colonies, 
and  to  liiivo  ycarniMl  for  a  fullc^r  Imperial  citizensliip.  "No,  don't  use  the 
vMird  '  our '  till  you  are  entitled  to  it,"  says  the  Clockmaker.  "  Be  formal  and 
evirlastin'  pilite.  Say  'your'  empire, 'your' army,  etc.,  and  never  strut 
under  borrowed  plumes."  El.sowliere  he  has  cotnpared  the  colonies  to  ponds 
wliicb  nar  froi^s,  but  want  only  inlets  and  outltls  to  become  lakes  and 
piiMJiUf  liiH!  fish.  He  thought  tho  main  cause  of  discontent  among  gifted  an<l 
se'ii-nliani  colonists  was  tlie  lack  of  openings  for  genius  and  andjition.  He 
a':;ucd  that  tlie  representation  of  the  colonist^s  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
Would  also  serve  to  prevent  dangerous  disaHection — their  representatives 
w  Mild  be  "safety  valves  to  let  oil'  steam."  lie  thought  the  North  Americai. 
c  'lollies  had  aheatiy  reached  a  period  in  their  growth  "  when  the  treatment  of 
alults  should  supersede  that  of  children  "  ;  but  he  was  not  one  of  those  who 
w  -hi  d  to  accept  the  full  privileges  of  manhood  and  shirk  its  obligations  and 
rc>|>on.sibilities. 

"Sain  Slick,"  his  most  noted  creation,  is  in  most  respect*  a  typical,  wide- 
awake Yankee.  He  is  versatile  and  shitty.  He  loves  to  best  a  bo<ly  in  a 
trade — especially  when  the  other  party  thinks  himself  knowing.  He  wants 
to  turn  everything  to  practical  use,  and  at  Niagara  is  struck  first  by  the 
water-power,  and  secondly  by  the  grandeur  of  the  Falls!  He  flatters, 
wheedles  and  "  sof't-sawdera  "  everlastingly  ;  but  he  never  cringes  to  anyone. 
He  is  a  past-master  of  slang,  and  is  quoted  widely,  in  illustration  of 
colloquialism,  m  Bartlett's  Dictionary  of  American  I'ilaiifi.  He  is  flippant, 
sometimes  to  the  verge  of  irreverence  and  indelicacy.  He  is  a  shrewd  and 
close  observer  ol  chara(  ter  as  well  as  of  externals,  of  classes  u  well  as 
iniividuais.     Proud  and  boastful  of  his  country,  he  sees  some  ofits&nlts 
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and  dangen,  and  cri'icizes  it  freely  himsolf.  But  1..-  r.-....t.  the  criti.i«.n.  of 
fureigueri,  etpecially  of  Btijxrli.  i.il  obsirNHr;*  who  think  -h.  y  know  t-v.-ryihin;! 
in  a  lew  weeks.  These  gentry  he  sometimes  ••l.uiii^"  witli  Mich  hh-Hkin;; 
tales  aa  The  Qougixg  School  or  Thf  lUaek  Slol,:  He  is  8*1  suMmih  ly 
»olf-wncfiti'da8toheun(onsci..u«..f  the  failing;  but  his  boaHlfnlniss  U  unt 

holly  due  to  his  conceit.  He  •ometimes  brags  because  "  it  «aven 
mlvertising."  "I  always  do  it,"  he  cntVssc.s,  "  for,  as  the  Nova  S.i)tia 
MiiKistrate  said,  who  sued  his  debtor  before  himself,  '  what  is  the  use  of  bein« 
11  Justice  if  yoQ  can't  do  yourself  justice?' " 

In  some  of  his  opinions,  however,  Mr.  Slick  is  certainly  not  the  typical 
Yankee  of  his  time.  He  pours  ridicule  on  the  mock  mo<Iesty  and  suggestive 
squeainishnees  of  New  Englanders.  "  Fastidiou-sness,"  he  says,  "is  the 
envelope  of  indelicacy."  He  detests  cant  and  distrusU  those  who  use  it 
Hypocrisy,  he  thinks,  "has  enlisted  more  folks  for  Old  Scratch  than  any 
recruitin'  sergeant  he  has."  He  is  opposed  to  I'rohibition  and  notes  some  of 
the  humbugs  then  as  now  connected  with  it  "  Puritans,"  he  says,  "  whether 
in  or  out  of  church  make  more  sinners  than  they  save  by  a  long  chalk.  They 
ain't  content  with  real  sin.  Their  eyee  are  like  the  great  magnifier  at  the 
Tolytechnic,  that  shows  you  awful  monsters  in  a  drop  of  water,  which  were 
never  intended  for  us  to  see,  or  Providence  would  have  made  our  eyes  like 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope." 

To  believe  that  any  human  being,  much  less  one  who  starts  life  under 
considerable  disadvantages,  could  know  uU  that  Mr.  Slick  myt  he  knows 
would  tax  or.e's  credulity  overmuch.  He  is  »-.iu:illy  at  homo  in  the  i-olilics 
of  England,  Canada  and  the  United  Suites.  He  paints,  ho  plays  the  piano 
and  the  bugle,  he  dances,  he  is  skilled  in  woodcraft  and  angling,  he  rows  and 
paddjes  neatly,  he  shoots  like  leather  Slocking  or  Dr.  Carver.  He  can 
speculate  in  any  line  with  equal  success.  He  has  a  fair  smattering  of 
medicine  and  chemistry.  He  offers  a  hawker  of  cement  a  much  belter 
receipt  of  his  own  invention.  He  has  been  in  almost  every  country, 
including  Poland,  South  America  and  Persia.  In  the  latter  country  he  has 
learned  the  art  of  stuj)* Tying  fishes  and   making  them  float  on  the  surface. 

He  dyes  a  drunken  hypocrite's  face  witli  a  dye  he  got  from  the  Indians  in  the 
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"great  lone  land"  ;  airl  wlion  the  hyi^cri'.e  repents  he  has  -  "..jsUC  wash 
ready  to  elFiico  tho  stain.  "  I  aclilly  lariiud  Fnnch  in  a  voyage  •  to 
ralcutta,"  he  says,  "and  German  on  uiy  way  huuw"  lie  knows  a  little 
Ciielic,  too,  which  he  learned  on  a  new  and  agreeable  system  that, 
nnfortunately,  would  never  do  in  tho  Public  School)?. 

Granting  that  the  typical  Jack-of-all-lradea  in  his  time  was  the  inquisitive 
and  acquisitive  Yankee,  yet  Sam  Slick  beats  the  record  of  his  shifty 
couulrynion.  He  has  been  everywhere  where  a  lively  reminiscence  can  be 
located  and  is  endowed  with  any  art  or  attainment  that  comes  in  handy  "to 
point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tele,"  to  snub  a  8n..b  or  help  a  friend.  He 
understands  every  phasa  of  human  nature,  and  is  impossibly  familiar  with 
every  social  gtrahim. 

Artemus  Ward  was  not  without  warrant  in  terming  Haliburton  the 
founder  of  tho  American  school  of  humor,  for  most  of  its  phiises,  from  the 
alVected  mmplicity  of  Mark  Twain  to  the  malapropism  of  Mrs.  Tartington,  are 
illustrated  in  his  works.  About  fiaeen  years  before  the  publication  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  Topsy's  famous  phrase  was  anticipated  in  the  first  series  of  The 
Clochmaker  (C.  12),  where  a  country  girl,  being  aske*!  where  she  was  brought 
up,  answered  :  "  Why,  I  guess  I  wasn't  brought  up  at  all,  1  growed  up." 
Not  only  phrases  but  anecdotes  and  tales  have  been  borrowed  from 
Haliburton  by  modern  humorists.  One  might  even  argue,  spitefully,  that 
he  furnished  the  model  for  "  Peck's  Bad  Boy,"  for  there  is  in  Tlie  Leiter  Bag 
an  epistle  from  a  you«h  who  plays  a  series  of  tricks  almost  as  nefarious  as 
those  of  Peck's  monstrosity. 

Haliburton  pointed  the  shafts  of  his  sarcasm  usually  at  types  and  classes, 
seldom  at  individuals.  He  saw  an  unoccupied  field  for  a  satirist  at  home  and 
he  proceeded  to  occupy  it  "  The  absurd  importance  attached  in  this  country 
to  trifles,"  observes  one  of  his  characters,  "  the  grandiloquent  language  of 
rural  politicians,  the  flimsy  veil  of  patriotism  under  which  selfishness  strives 
to  hide  .  .  .  present  many  objects  for  ridicule  and  satire."  He  used  dialogue 
copiously  as  a  means  to  makf  his  writings  popular.  "  Why  is  it,"  asked 
Sam  Slick,  "If  you  read  a  book  to  a  man  you  set  him  to  sleep?  Just 
br.-a\iie  the  language  ain't  common      Why  is  it  if  you  talk  to  hiro  h«  will  sit 
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up  all  night  with  you?  Just  because  ifstalk,  the  language  of  natur'."  And 
written  chat,  he  evidently  thought,  was  the  most  ellective  me.lium  next  to 
oral  chat  for  holding  the  attention  of  all  classes.  Ilaliburtcn  had  a  great  gift 
for  ai.horis.u  and  quaint  conceits,  and  was  never  at  a  loss  for  an  apt  or 
grotesiiue  simile. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  might  have  taken  rank  among  the 
very  greatest  literary  names  of  the  century  if  he  had  been  a  little  less  genial 
and  .elf-in,bi!uent,orif  he  had  had  higher  educational  advantages  and  a  more 
stimulating  literary  environment  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  As  it  was, 
Ilaliburton  generally  wrote  forcibly,  and  oRen  smoothly  and  classically,  while 
in  detached  passages  he  could  be  terse  and  even  brilliant.  But  the  attractions 
of  bis  style  are  not  8UsUvine<l,  and  he  is  sometimes  a  little  slipshod  or  diffuse. 
It.,  is  accordingly  more  to  be  admired  as  a  humorist  than  as  a  stylist,  an.l 
still  more,  perhaps,  as  a  thorough  student  and  an  acut«  judge  of  human 
nature.  He  intuitively  recognized  the  tendencies  of  the  age;  he  observed 
the  currents  of  public  opinion,  and  gauged  their  volume  and  their  force  with 
approximate  con^ctnesa. 

His  litera,  faults  include  discursiveneee,  repetiUon,  inoonnatency  in 
his  character^  lack  of  thoroughness  in  his  researches,  a  few  eomewhat 
indelicate  jesta.  But  these  faults  bear  but  a  small  ratio  to  the  merits  of  this 
great  Canadian  writer_to  his  exuberant  humor,  his  acute  observation,  h«  sound 
judgment,  his  wide  horizon,  and  the  general  beneficence  of  his  axma.  And  if 
some  too  industrious  hands-some  other  hands  than  mine-ahall  at  any 
future  time  undertake  to  u-fold  his  venial  frailties  in  more  detail,  true 
Canadian  son.-=  of  the  Empire  will  not  forget  that  he  believed  in  guarding 
forever  the  imperial  birthright  whose  grandeur  he  was  great  enough  to 
understand.  • 
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IIi.N.    .|l>-ll'll     ll'iWK. 
Th.  I^te  Principal  Or.nf,  Eitim.te  of  Joseph  Howe-How.',  tor.  f  or  Noy.  «co«.  .M  n« 

Ueuteii«»t-Oo»enior  of  Nora  Scoti^His  D^tk. 

THE  late  Principal  Grant  in  his  powrfiil  sketch  of  the  chanwter  and 
career  of  the  Hon.  Joseph  Howe,  which  appeared  in  The  Canadian 
Monthly  nearly  twenty-eight  year,  ago,  ells  that  great  reformer  «  Nov. 
Scotia  incMrnate."     At  first  this  may  seem  but  a  half  truth,  for  during  many 
1,.„B  years  Ho^ve  was  hittorly  opposed  in  his  reforms  by  a  large  and  influentml 
..tion  of  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  Province  of  the  Dominion.     But  these 
,.ople  we,^,  for  the  most  part,  alien  to  the  soil     They  were  not  Nova  Scotians. 
but  n.tiv.  born  Englislu.en  or  United  Empire  loyalists  who  formed  a  species 
.f .'  1-unaly  Compact"  in  the  land  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents,  and 
who  despised  the  natives  of  the  Province,  looking  upon  them  as  only  fit  to  be 
hewers  of  wood  a..d  drawers  of  water  to  the  dominant  class.     Joseph  Howe 
or  •■  Joe  Howe,"  as  he  was  n.oro  fa.iuliurly  called,  was  trui^  rtpresenUUve  of 
the  masse,  of  Nova  Scotia.     They  loved  nim  aud  o«  ihem ;  nua  «•  oceau- 
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washed  shores,  the  ti.le-torUueJ   rivers,   tt.e  b.rren  places,  an.l  the  fruitful 
valleys  of  hi.  native   laud   were   dearer   t«   him   thau  any    other    plao- 

on  earth. 

No  other  Canadian-not  even  Sir  John  Macdonald  or  Sir  Wilfri^l  I-aunT 
_haa  had  such  enthusiastic  worship  from  his  followers.  Through  h.s  j-apcr 
and  in  parliament  he  talked  to  them  "about  politics,  and  tnulc  and 
a,.riculture  ;"  he  made  them  "  lau^h  a  good  deal  "  and  "  think  a  goo.l  d.  al 
more"  even  while  they  were  lauf;h,ng.  He  forn>ed  them;  his  thoughts  were 
their  thoughts,  and  the  freedom  they  ultunately  possessed  was  br.u.ht  about 
by  him  and  they   reverenced  Lm.   as  at  once  their  friend  and  the  »haper  of 

their  ideals. 

Sabine  in  his  Loyalists  of  the  Amrr.:an  nnolulion  .H^irably  shows  the 
enthusiasm  there  was,  in  the  forties,  throughout  the  len,'...  and  breadth  of 
Nova  Scotia  for  the  man  who  had  d,..,e  by  pen  and  tongue  what  Mackenzie 
and  Papineau  failed  to  do  by  force  of  arms  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

«  It  was  '  Jo  Howe '  by  dav  and  by  night,"  writes  Sabine.  "  The  Yankee 
peddler  drove  good  bargains  in  '  Jo  Ilowe '  clocks.  In  the  coal  mme.  m  the 
plaster-quarrj-,  in  the  shipyard,  in  the  forest,  on  board  the  fishing  po,y.  the 
ji,ger  and  the  pinkey.  it  was  still  •  Jo  Howe.'  Ships  and  babies  w.re  named 
'Jo  Howe.'  The  loafers  of  the  shops  and  t.  erns  swore  ^;reat  .,alhs  about 
'  Jr  Howe'  The  young  men  and  maidens  flirted  and  courted  in  '  Jo  Howe' 
badges,   and   played   and   sung    'Jo    Howe'    glees.       Jt    was   'Jo   Howe' 

everywhere." 

Joseph  Howe  was  of  United  K.npire  loyalist  stock.-Puritan  stock  at  that. 

At    the   Ume    of  the    .Xmorican    K.-voluti-.n.    his    father,    John    Ib.we,    was 

employed  as  a  printer  in  Boston.      He  worked   for  a  Mrs.   Draper  who  was 

...blishing  the  Dostum  Neu.-lMOr  when   the  flames  of  revolution   broke  out. 

Mr.  Draper  seems  to  have  b.en  a  loyal  Ihitisher,  an.l  when  the  Hritish  troops 

evacuated  the  city,  in  1770,  she  .nov.-l   her  printing  plant  to  Ilahfax  and 

there  established  the   Nora  Scotia  U.rMte.     She  took  with  her  J..hn   Howe 

who  for  some  four  or  Bve  years,  managed  her  business.     In  17.S1  he  branched 
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out  for  himself  and  issued  the  first  numbers  of  the  IlnHfax  Journal.  He  was 
a  man  offeree  and  integrity  and  rai)i(ny  won  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  in 
his  adopted  Province  and  was  appointid  Poetmaster  of  the  Provino*. 

John  Howe  was  a  God-fearing  man  who  assembled  his  children  about 

him  for  worship  morning  and  night,  and  who  on  the  Sabbath  went  forth 

with  Ills  Hibie  under  his  arm  to  minister  to  his  Httl.-  flock  of  Sandemanians 

in  fin  "  iipi'cr  room."     lie  wus  much  beloved  by  his  family,  and  set  them  an 

example  of  generosity  to  the  poor  and  sympathy  with  the  erring.     His  purse 

wati  ever  open  to  those  in  need,  and  he  regularly  visited  the  prisons  to  help 

the  fallen ;  and  frequently  when  prisoners  were  sot  free  they  found  a  resting 

place  at  his  home  until  they  could  eecure  employment     To  the  end  of  his 

days   he   remained   the  same  generous,  God-fearing,  true-hearted  Christian, 

and  in  hid  charitable  work,  in  his  declining  years,  received  assistance  from  his 

s<»n  Joseph.     His  children  held  their  father's  memory  in  reveFence  and  much 

of  the  111  auty  and  goodness  of  Joe  Howe's  character  was  due  to  the  fact  that 

he  lookr.l  nj)  to  his  austere  and  kindly  father  and  ever  found  delight  in  his 

society.     The  iuUowing  .stanza  written  lo  his  half-sister,  Jane — and  Joe  Howe 

was  no  mean  poet — well  shows  what  a  dutiful  and  loving  son  he  was: 

"  oh.  how  we  loved  him,  lOTt  him  now, 

Our  iiotile  fitlier  I    By  hi»  »i(le 

M>  mother,  who  my  f«nlt»  woald  chid*; 

V.'itb  ruret  domestic  on  her  brow, 

More  wayward,  tnd  of  sterner  mood. 

But  ever  providt-iit  aii.l  jjiiod  ; 

Hutinx  all  bhams,  aud  luokiii^  through 

The  lieautifol  to  find  the  True." 

His  father  was  the  predominating  influence  in  Lis  life.  He  had  been  to 
Inm  an  instrui  tor,  a  play-lellow,  a  daily  conipanion,  to  use  the  words  of  his 
illustrious  Son  who  could  say  of  him  :  "  He  was  too  good  for  this  world  ;  but 
tin-  rtnuiiil. ranee  of  his  cheerfulneas,  his  childUke  simplicity  and  truly 
I  hristian  character  is  never  absent  from  my  mind."  From  his  father,  who 
was  to  tlie  end  a  Loyalist  and  a  Tory,  Joe  Howe  inherited  not  a  little  of  his 
'loryisni  and  a  great  deal  of  his  love  of  tlie  Empire.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
course  ol  Ills  lii'e  Howe  seemed  tlie  opposite  of  a  Tory,  but  ever  under  the 
suriacu  was  that  love  for  establislud   institutions,  for  monarchical  form  of 
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government,  that  Ctenseryatism  that  is  the  mark  of  the  Tory.  His  brothert 
were  pronouncedly  Conservative,  and,  it  ia  said,  voted  and  worked  against 
him  both  in  hit  campaigna  in  the  city  of  Halifax  and  throughout  the 
Province.  • 

This  illustrioua   Nova  Scotian  was  bom  in  1804   in   a  one-and-a-half 
story  bouse  which  was  situated  on  the  en.stern  bank  of  the  North-West  Ann 
of  Halifax  Harbour.      It  was  a  beautiful  spot  with  the  Atlantic  cominR  in 
and    flowing  out,  stirring   the  imagination  of  the  youthful  dreamer.     The 
rugged  shores,  the  forest-clad  slopes  fronting  his  home  and  the  sandy  bays 
were  to  him  sources  of  perpetual  joy.     Wordsworth,  with  all  his  love  for 
nature,  was  not  more  deeply  impressed  by  his  suri-oundings  than  was  this 
young  Nova  Scotian.     He  delighted  to  fish  and  to  swim  in  tlie  streams,  to 
gather  wild  flowers  in  the  meadowa     He  loved  to  go  forth  with  rod  and  gun 
and  spear  and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  sailing  on  the  waters  of  the  harbour 
near  his  home.     Aa  a  result  he  grew  up  robust  in  frame  and  with  an  ardent 
lov*  of  nature. 

His  home  was  situated  at  a  considerable  disUnce  from  Halifax,  and  he 
found  it  no  easy  matter  to  attend  school  regularly.  However,  up  to  his 
thirteenth  year  he  went  to  school  in  the  city  during  the  summer  months,  but 
in  the  winter  season  was  forced  to  remain  at  home.  He  was  not  a  brilliant 
student,  and  to  many  of  his  comrades  he  seemed  to  be  "a  regular  dunce." 
At  thirteen  he  was  appreaticed  to  the  printing  trade  in  the  otTice  of  the 
G<uette  under  hia  half-brother,  John.  He  waa  now  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  future  career. 

At  this  time  Halifax  was  intensely  aristocratic ;  no  upstart  could  find  an 
entrance  into  the  charmed  circle  of  society  in  the  city.  The  leaders  in  this 
society  drew  large  salaries  and  spent  the  money  with  a  lavish  hand  among 
the  despised  trades-people  of  the  Province.  Government  House  was  the  centre 
of  this  aristocratic  life,  and  it  waa  the  aim  of  every  young  Nova  Scotian  to 
win  an  entrance  to  that  exalted  place.  The  prinUr's  apprentice  could  have 
but  little  hope.  However,  he  had  something  that  neither  wealth  nor  ancaatry 
can  parchase— genius.  While  still  under  twenty  he  tried  his  hand  at  poetry, 
and  one  poem  of  hU,  MdvUU  JtUmd,  gained  tha  notioa  of  the  lieutwunt- 
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Governor.  So  strong  WM  it  and  so  much  promise  did  the  Lieotensnt-r.ovenior 
6c.'  in  his  Hues  that  he  invit(<i  tiie  youn-  [.liiiter  to  Government  IIoiiso.  No 
di.uht  M.hllle  hlavd  and  the  rttti.Uoii  it  got  liad  much  to  do  will»  shaping 
JIowi's  I'uiuru  career.  » 

Howe  rapidly  progressed  in  his  profession  and  in  1827,  in  partnership 
with  .hiiiich  Spii^e,  purchased  tlie  Wulcly  ChronicU.  The  name  of  this  paper 
VH-  cliim};..!  to  the  Acadian,  and  its  p.i};es  wer.'  devoted  to  work  of  a  literary 
chai.i.UT.  It  was  not  a  suc(T.-!<,  iin.l  Howe,  d.siiing  to  enter  upon  a  wider 
fald  ol  j(mniiili>lic  activity,  disposed  of  his  interest  and  purchased  the  Nova 
HaAian.  With  the  estahlishiug  of  this  paper  a  new  era  hegan  in  the  politics 
of  the  Maritime  I'rovincea  Howe  was  a  ti.u'ht«r  hy  nature  and  at  one,  with 
due  caution,  hegan  to  attack  the  ahusts  ol  iiis  time.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
Bay  that  he  ranks  first  among  the  jouriK.li-ts  that  British  North  America  has 
produced,  and  iiis  innueiice,  despite  the  limited  audience  he  appealed  to, 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Canadian  journalist,  not  even 
ex.vpting  George  Brown.  When  he  began  to  conduct  the  Nova  So^Hu.i  he 
found  a  system  of  affairs  in  his  caintry  lliat  no  freedom-loving  man  could 
endure.  The  people  had  repnsentutive  institutions  in  name  only.  There 
was  u  monopoly  of  office  and  a  "  Family  Compact"  quite  as  strong  as  the  one 
that  held  Ui'i'er  Canada  in  its  grip.  The  Governor  was  sent  from  England. 
He  liad  an  advisory  board  of  twelve  members  and  this  little  circle  of 
aristocrats  ruled  the  rro\iuce.  Of  this  the  lute  Mr.  George  E.  Fenety 
writes: 

"They  were  all 'Honorahlcs,' and  would  have  no  intercourse  with  the 
people's  n  presentutives,  unless  to  cross  them  and  clog  the  Royal  assent  to  any 
nieaMire  that  did  not  harmonize  with  their  prejudices.  If  one  of  them  died, 
another  was  put  in  his  place  having  the  most  influence.  If  the  head  of  a 
d(  paitment  passed  away,  his  office  was  quickly  filled  by  one  of  his  own  kith 
and  kin  ;  and  so  on  in  every  case.  The  continuity  or  tenure  was  indisputable. 
Tho.se  officials  were  only  aiiu  11, .Me  to  themselves  and  to  the  Governor;  and 
if  the  latter  proved  to  be  a  simple  or  weak  man,  as  some  of  them  were,  he 
was  easily  brought  over  to  their  way  of  thinking.  Thus  all  the  offices  in  the 
country  were  in  the  hands  of  those  twelve  irresponsible  men,  whose  individual 
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FalariM  or  tppurt«iianc«  arising  from  their  podtioni.  were  large  enough  to 
maintain  their  families  in  regal  iplendor,  of  course  »t  the  expense  of  'the 
people'  who  were  u  much  under  their  iway  aa  the  people  of  Russia  now  are 
under  their  C«ar.     The  subordinate  clerkships  in  the  various  departmcnte 
were  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner-tbat  is  all  the  employees  were  appointed 
by  the  irresponsible  heads,  whether  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  and  nobody 
outside  the  circle  could  utter  a  word  of  protest.     Then  the  Press  was  shackled 
or  held  under  the  same  restraining  bondage-not  but  that  there  was  free.lom  for 
the  expression  of  independent  thought,  even  to  make  war  upon  'the  compact, 
but  the  publishers  knew  too  well  that  it  was  at  the  risk  of  losing  puMipe  and 
patronage,  or  incurring  the  displeasure  or  withdrawal  of  countenance  of  those 
who  were  linked  in  some  way  with  the  parties  aseailed." 

It  was  against  this  society  that  Howe  took  op  hia  editorial  pen.     He  waa 
fearless  in  his  atUcks,  and  although  frequently  threatened  with  the  law  and 
with  physical  chastisement  he  continued  in  hia  good  work.     While  doing  it 
he  gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  ProTince.     He 
was  his  own  business  manager,  and  in  the  intereaU  of  his  paper  journeyed 
from  one  end  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  other.     The  breezy  lettere  he  wrote  about 
his  travels  were  only  second  to  Judge  Haliburton'i  delightful  sketches  of 
Nova  Scotian  characters.     And  Judge  Haliburton,  by  the  way,  waa  to  find 
his  first  intro<luction  to  the  public  through  the  pagee  of  the  Nova  Scotian. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Nov*  Scoti*  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  right  of  the  preea  to  express  iteelf  on  great  public  questions  waa 
battled  for.     Howe  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Legislative  Aaaembly  and 
gave  a  fair  and   unbiased   report  of   the  proceedings;    but  hia  editorial 
comment  on  the  work  of  the  house  waa  eagerly  read,  as  eagerly  aa  were 
George  Brown's  editorials  at  the  time  of  the  RepresenUtion  by  Population 
agitation.     He  did  more  to  mould  public  opinion  through  the  editorial  pages 
of  the  Nova  Scotian  than  did  any  of  the  people's  representatives  from  their 
places  in  the  House.     His  rcportorial  work  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  did 
much  to  educate  him  for  his  great  career  aa  a  reformer. 

He  was  prosperous  now  and  felt  himself  in  «  position  to  marry,  and  so  m 
1828  he  waa  wedded  to  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  McNab. 
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He  continued  to  buil.1  up  a  pn>«i.eroa8  newspai-r  hnsinew  and  over- 
worked lii.nself  in  the  efTort.  bo  that  in  18:52  when  seized  by  a  f'ver  his 
cuMst.tution  wa«  so  much  run  down  hy  his  work  that  hn  life  was  despaired 
of,  and  not  a  f-w  in  the  I'rovinc  wrr«  uncharitable  enou-h  to  hope  that  he 
n„t;ht  not  recover.  Recover  ho  .li.l,  and  oonliuued  his  battle  a-u.nst  the 
NdVii  Scotia  "  Family  Compact." 

Iluwe's  true  career  began  in  1835.     In  that  year  Mr.  t'.oorge  Thompson 
puV.li.sliod  a  letter  in  the  Nova  Scotiin,  pointing  out  the  corrupt  cudtion  of 
airairn   in    the   municipal    government   of  the  city  and  county  of  Halifax. 
Altbou.'h  no  names  were  mentioned  the  officials  were  accused  of  corruption 
and  Hdifax  became  very  much  excited.     The  publisher  of  the  Nova  Scotlan 
wu.  in.licted  for  libel ;  a  true  bill  waa  found  against  him.  and  the  Attorney- 
General  sent  him  his  notice  for  triaL     Mr.  Howe  waa  not  in  the  least  alarmed. 
and  visited  several  lawyer,  to  get  th.m  to  conduct  hia  case  but  they  refused, 
an.l   told   him   that  ha  ahould   maka  liis  peace    or    aubmit    to  fine  and 
imprisonment.    He  thereupon  determined  to  conduct  his  own    cp^e,    and 
borrowing  books  on  Ubel  from  some  of  his  legal  friends  shut  himself  up  for 
two  weeks  before  his  trial  and  made  a  thorough  study  of  libel. 

When  the  day  of  his  trial  came  he  went  before  the  jury  with  only  the 

first  two  paragraphs  of  his  speech  committed  to  memory.     The  court-room 

was  crowded.     Those  on  the  Bench  were  against  him  and  a  number  of  the 

jury  were  related  to  the  magistrates  and  the  judges;  but  Howe  had  a  great 

cause,  a  righteous  cause.     The  freedom  of  the  press  was  at  stake  and  what  he 

might  suffer  as  an  individual  was  sunk  in  the  great  cause  he  was  advocating. 

For  six  hours  he  addressed  the  jury  with  a  power  never  before  heard  in  a 

Nova  Scotia  court-room.    For  six  hours  eloquent  word,  foil  from  his  hpe,  and 

at  times  the  crowd  applauded  his  utteratu-es  and  at  times  they  were  moved  to 

tears.      The  court   was  adjourned    at  the   close  of  his  speech,    but  on  the 

following  morning  uft.r  the  jury  had  listened  to  the  prejudiced  words  of  the 

Attorney-General  and  the  Chief-Ju.tice  they  retired,  and  in  the  short  space  of 

ten  minutes  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.     It  was  a  magnificent  triumph 

and  the  people  rejoiced  in  it,  and  a  new  day  broke  for  Nova  Scotia.     Tbey 

carried  their  hero  hom^  shoulder-high  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  address  them 
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«l,'Rin  from  th''  window  of  his  h-mue.     He  «ii<l  uu-  •""  " -  • 

t.K.  full  for  ulU-rance.  ..,..!  leaving  t',e  crowd  of  cheering  i>oo,,le  hefore  hi» 
),.-..«,  ho  throw  himself  on  his  bo.l  and  wept  "  tear^  of  pride,  joy  and  over- 
wrought  en.otion-the  U-nr.  of  on.  who  ha.  discovered  a  new  fount  of  feeling 
and  new  forces  in  himself." 

This  great  si^ech  n.ude  Howe  famous.  Before  this  lime  he  was  known 
,us  a  hnll.anl  and  clever  journalist,  hut  from  .his  mon.enl  he  was.  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  to  be  lookeil  upon  as  the  ablest  n.ind  in  Nova  Scotia.  Some  Nova 
Scotians  resident  m  New  York  rejoiced  to  learn  of  the  victory  he  had  gan.ed 
for  the  Pre.^,  and  presented  hi.,  with  »  ..Wer  ewer  appropriately  engraved  u. 
memory  of  the  occasion. 

He  had  been  educating  the  people  of  Nov.  Scotia  for  »me  year,  through 
the  Press,  and  he  now  .elt  called  upon  to  help  the  Reform  forces  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  so  when  the  .\sse,nbly  wa.  dissolved  by  proclamation  in 
1830  he  offered  hin.selt  as  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Halihurton.  and  «> 
,K3pular  was  he  that  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  a  thousand.  Hi. 
position  in  the  iVovince  was  very  well  stated  on  the  banners  used  in  hi. 
campaign;  "Joe  Howe,  our  Patriot  and  Reformer"  was  everywhere  m 
evidence  throughout  his  constituency.  He  was  now  in  the  vigor  of  hts  young 
manhood.  But  thirtv-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  hi.  election,  he  had  the 
strength  and  youthful  enthusiasm  which  was  in  the  end  to  bring  ..  «ut  the 
reforms  that  seemeil  impossible  when  be  began  his  career. 

At  this  same    time  a  .truggle   wa.  Uikin^'   place  in    Up-er  Canada. 
"Patriots"    and    "lx.vali3t-s"    were    at    dagger,    drawn.      TLe    "Family 
Compact"   had  the  Province  by  the  throat,  and  to  many  of  the  people  the 
winning  of  lihertv  bv  constitutional  means  seen.ed  impossible.     The  struggle 
was  to  end  in  bloodshed  ;  sword.  wer«  to  be  drawn,  and  much  property  and 
many  noble  lives  were  to  be  lost.     Joe  Howe  did  all  that  the  Reformer,  of 
r,,per  Canada  did  and  more,  and  he  did  all  by  conrtituUonal  means.     Had 
tl.'.re  been  a  strong,  sane   man  in  Upper  Canada  in  183C  to  educate   the 
people  through  the  Press  and  on  the  floors  of  the  Awembly,  the  "  Patriots 
war"  might  have  been  averted.     Doubtless  if  William  Lyon  Mackenzie  had 
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be.n  in  Nova  Rrotia  reboUion  would  hay*  broken  out.  for  a  larg.  •«-«on  of 
the  people  throughout  the  country  felt  .trongly  again.t  the  domu.e«ru.g 
auilu(h)  of  their  oonstimtioiml  rulers. 

As  Boon  aa  the  As^.  n.hly  met  in  1837  How*  became  th*  rwsognued 
l,.a.l.r  ol  the  Reform.rs.  The  old  Council  of  Twelve  sitUoR  with  cloeed 
d.K.n,,  answerable,  ,,.... ti.ally  to  no  one,  for  their  actions,  at  one*  became  a 
.ul.jcct  for  attack.  Mr.  Doyle  moved  a  aeries  of  resolutions  in  oppomlion  to 
tl.e  .loors  of  the  L.  j;isl,.tiv..  Councl  l>eing  kept  closed  to  the  public,  but  these 
resolutions  were  tnatcd  with  scorn  by  the  Council,  and  even  some  of  the 
nu.re  ino«ler..tG  of  the  LiWral  len.lers  were  not  prepare<i  to  stand  by  Howe 
and  his  followers.  They  desertetl  the  Radical  win^  and  Howe  forme.1  the 
H.lvanced  Liberal   party  which    was   to  work   out   the   reforms   h*  had  at 

heart  ,,.      ,,  .    .  , 

To  Doyle's  resolutions  the  Council  replied:  "Tl.at  Hit  Majesty. 
Government  denied  the  right  of  the  House  to  comment  upon  .to  mo.le  of 
prucnlu...  Whether  their  deliberations  were  open  or  secret  was  their 
concern  and  theirs  only."  The  battle  continued  and  finally  right  prevailed, 
and  the  doors  of  the  Council  were  forced  open. 

When  Howe  entered  the  Assembly  members  were  elected  for  a  term  of 
seven  years,  but  a  bill  was  now  introduced  to  make  the  term  four  years.  On  the 
o<casion  of  the  debate  on  this  bill  Howe  proved  himself  a  brilliant  and  witty 
speaker.  He  was  attacked  by  one  of  the  ablest  parliamentarians  of  his  time, 
a  man  experienced  in  chastising  opponento.  and  io  bittor  was  his  address 
that  Howe's  friends  pitied  him  ;  but  Howe,  aOer  dealing  with  the  serious 
question  before  the  country,  turned  on  his  antagonist  and  held  him  up  to 
such  ridicule  that  ever  after  his  opponento  attacked  him  with  fear  and 

trembling.  ,        ,  .     i 

But  his  great  work  during  this  first  session  was  a  series  of  twelve 
resolutions  he  intro<luced  on  behalf  of  reform.  One  of  these  resolutions 
admirably  gives  the  demands  of  th*  reformers  and  the  stato  of  the 
government  at  this  time  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  here  quoted  in  f^U : 

H.solved  "That  while  the  House  had  »  due  reverence  for  British 
institutions,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  to  themselves  and  th*ir  children  th. 
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.dv«nt«R«.  of  th.t  oonrtituUon.  under  which  thdr  brethmi  on  the  other  md. 
of  iho  Atla..lic  haT6«.yoyed  ao  much  ,.ro.{*rity  and  hnppini*.  they  cannot 
but  feel  that  tUcm  they  repreaMit  participate  but  .lightly  in  these  ble...nga 
They   know   that  th.    .pirit    of   that  Conetitution-the    Renm.    of    th.>M 
in8tituUon»-i.  complete  responaibility  to  the  people,  by  wh..«  reeoun  .s  and 
for  wboie  benefit  they  are  mainUined.     But  sad  experience  hn.  Uught  them 
that,  in  this  colony,  the  |«ople  and   th.ir   repreeenUUvi*  are  jHoverlesa, 
exercising  upon  the  local  government  very   little  influence,  and  po.«,.*.ng 
no   effectual    control.      In    England,   the    people    by    on.    Tote    of   the.r 
repre^nUtive..  can  chang.  the  Ministry,  and  alter  any  course  of  policy 
injuriou.  to  their  interert.;    here  the  Ministry  are  Hi.  M^esly's  Counc.l. 
combining  legislative,  judicial  and  .xecutive  power.,  holding  their  «.als  for 
life  and  treating  with  contempt  or  Indifference  the  wishe.  of  the  people,  and 
the  representation,  of  th.  Commons     In  England,  the  repre.ent.tive  branch 
can  compel  a  redre-  of  grievance,  by  withholding  the  .uppliee;  here  they 
have  no  such  remedy,  becauM  th.  claries  of  neariy  all  the  public  men  V.cn.g 
provided  for  by  permanent  law.,  or  paid  out  of  th.  casual  and  terr.tonal 
revenue.,  or  from  the  produce  of  duties  collected  under  Imperial  Acts,  a 
stoppage  of  supplier  while  it  inflicted  great  injury  upon  th.  country  by 
leaving  the  .'oads.  bridge,  and  other  eoential  wrvic-  unprovided  for,  would 
not  touch  the  emolument,  of  th.  head,  of  department,  in  th.  Council,  or  of 
any  but  a  few  of  the  mibordinate  officer,  of  the  government" 

These  resolutions  roused  the  friend,  of  th.  Council  and  man  after  man 
arose  to  level  his  sharpert  thnut.  at  Howe.  For  ten  day.  thi.  debate 
conUnued  and  for  ten  day.  rtiougand  bitter  speeche.  w«e  heard  in  the  Hou.se 
of  Assembly.  But  Howe  wa.  calm  through  it  all  and  carefully  noted  down 
in  .horthand— and  h.  wa.  an  expert  rtenog^aphe^-th•  main  point,  in  his 
opponent.'  speeches  and  when  they  had  finished  row  amid  an  ominous  silence 
and  began  an  addrew  which  lasted  for  eight  hour*  It  was  a  br-lliant  piece 
of  work  worthy  to  be  rtudied  alongside  the  bert  q)wohe.  deUvered  in  Congres. 
or  in  the  British  Houw  of  Commons  He  proved  himwlf  once  more  a  master  of 
rhetoric,  and  by  apt  Ulustration,  by  biting  Mroann,  by  flariie.  of  wit,  held  th. 
crowded  houM  qwU-bonnd  during  the  entir.  q>Meli.     Th.  opwiing  wa.  a 
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a,  , !,:..  l.i«  ,,ovv..r  a.,  a.  .nU-r  a,..l  a  .eU-e.nlia.u.e  which,   when  backed  by 
ki.owli.clKi',  K"<s  far  to  uive  power. 

..Th..n.  i>^  a  p.o.l  Morv  toLl  of  ,u.  Iri.h-nan,"  he  .aid,  "  who  was  put  in 

tl,..  ,;n,„  V  (or  s.vn,.  .hat  th-  .  >-y  unihonue.  w.r.  no  l.K.cr  tl.m  they  ^h^u. 
,.,       „..[,..n..i;a.il,H>o.  with  ..x.-n,lary   ynU.ur.,  and  ..v.re  enough  ,t 
w:.     ^..r.v.rvMlU  lVll..wwho..x,..d..l.,un,v>.a.i..n  t<.  th-  Mayor  s  ..aM- 
..,v  ..rvi!..;  nature,  who  a.,ir.  ■!  fa  nvi-  .,tli.e,   ..rov.   to   win   .av^r  hy 
,„;,'„hi,n.hh.o,.,,i,uou.n,,ivi,y.     Wh.,,,1...  h,...r  had  exp>r.d,  and  a 

' llv  array  of  .n.^iles  had  ac-u.ou::...!  up..n  .h.  s,a,e,  the  .ulpnt.  tak.n, 

,.„  in.  hat  and  h„win,  politely  to  the  cr-vl.  <  .1 :  '  Now,  ,enth.u>.n  >t  >.  n.y 
tu-,,,'  ar,d  conun.ncing  with  his  Worship,  ,.«lted  th«  crowd  wuh  ,m-,  a 
.l,x.,.ntvand.l!^.t.  The  Irish,  who  aluay.  :,lish  humor,  w.  r.  ..  pl.:w,.i 
wi,l,  th..  i..k..  t!,al  th..v  carried  the  man  home  on  th.'.:'  -'.  .nM  ■.-.  I  has-  .... 
,.„„,. ,a,i:.n  U.at  mv",a,e  will  be  «o  triumphant,  l...  n;  ,....!-mau  unl 
,„,„„.„,  „„,i.ht.:i..llow  the  exa,„ple  1  hav.  ...  f..v,.n  .lays.n  U.< 
',„,.,  ,„;;,„,.  ;  „„.-,l...  of  .v.ry  .ah-.n.  have  hurlL  a  a^..ut  ,ny  Iwad  ;  ...v 
,,„,„  „.,.,nn.,la....l  i..  ;;r..at  ahunaan-...  and    .f  my   turn   ha.  c.ne    .h„..  hy 

., ,  ,h-.v  u.n.  showere,!  have  ...  ri.h.  to  ..nnplai...     As  tir.t  .n  -h^nnv,  , 

„„,  ,„  am.nu.v  of  aim,  pe.hap^  I  ou.M  to  .unn.-ne..   with   .he   l^ana.,!  an. 
,„„„„.bleero;notncer.;  hut   .her-  is  an   old    Waruaokshin-  .,a.la;on.  that 
,,..,  heforo  he  grappled  w„h  ,he  dun  eo.v.  tried   id.  hau.l   up  -n   her   calve.  ; 
an.l    perhap.  it    w.uld  ho   as  well,    h-fore  ......hin.    the  harned    Attorney- 

t,  .„  ,,,    ,hat  1  .hould  .lisp,.e  of  the  .trance  pr„,,.,.y  his  pol;ti.al  .y^ten,  ha. 
..„„,edintoexi.t,a.ee.     The  ea.le.    Letove  he  lift.   hi.  eye  to  the  .uev.han. 
1,,,,.,  to  ,a..  u,:h  steadi..e.s  on  .!.,■  h-s.er  li.hu  l,y  winch   he  w  ......u.,   ...1  : 

^„,   ..,.  .]„.,,.-s  sa..!h..s  are  les.  than  Jove."  bo  are  the  learned   leaders 
ai..  ipies  inferior  to  their  master." 

„..,.e'H  own  words  are  inth.hely  mM-erior  ...  anythi...  that  can  be  «id  in 
p,u.e  of  them,  a.ul  several  short  pa^sa^es  in  thi.  .a.no  .i>eeeh  a.lm.rably 
iuu '.rate  his  tra,.sc...de,>t  pow.  r.  a.  a  debater.     Of  ....e  of  h.s  opponents  he 

«,i,l .   ..  To  my  honorable  frietal^  n.  mli.uss  and  cour,.  .y  I  am  willing  to  b*nr 
test.monv  ;  hut  his  reverenee   f  ,•  ,.,•    ,««-.   -uvke.,  hin>  a  Tery  poor  judge  or 
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expoun.l«  of  the  new  principle,;  hke  "Old  Mortality"  he  d.-lif^hts  m 
h.uming  ancient  pla.es  and  rcf.olm.g  Lrokm  ton.l, stores ;  wlnle  the  ntrcum 
of  life  t;u.s  by  and  Uow,  rs  1.Uh„u  unh.edfd  at  his  feet."  Of  another  he  said  : 
•'  My  iru.M.rdhle  friend  f..und  fav.'.t  with  me  for  my  reference  to  David,  a.id 
t„ld  ....  li.at  that  KPoat  a,.d  good  .„a,.  '  rai-.d  not  his  ha..d  a^'ainst  the  L<.rd'. 
,„„„„,.  1.'  N.-ilh.r  have  I.  I  have  ....t  kille<l  Lord  l'alkla,.d,  but  I  have 
sh..wii  i,i.n,  as  David  did  Saul,  the  fully  and  negligence  of  h.s  advis^T*. 
Wh,...  the  drowsy  guards  hft  the. ua.t.r  they  should  have  protected,  at  his 
„,ercv,  in  the  cave  of  Enp..,  David  .  u.  -•.i  u.e  skirl  of  his  gar-uent,  t--  -^how 
the  i.'nbecility  of  the  statesn.e.i  a.id  '.v.rr.ors  by  whom  he  wa«  surrnut.d«d." 
It  was  this  powerful  use  of  la,>^ua::e,  tin.  consum.n*te  art  as  ,  peaker, 
coupled  witn  the  conviction  that  he   was  n,!,r.    thai   made    Hu.ve  the  idol  of 

tl.,  , ,,'..  of  Nova  Scotia  and  that  brought  about   the  refono-  he  adv.K'ai,-d 

However,  he  could  no'  sp.ak  a.   ho  did   w^    out  .u^KUig  bitter  en.  aue... 
so  bitl.  .•  that  some  of  the.n  eve.,  sought  h.,-  life.     Aa  a  result  uf  the  speech  uu 
the  twelve  reaclutions  ho  was  clmU.ng.d   to  a  duel   by  the  son  of  the  Chief 
Justice,  John  Halibiuton.     To  decli.ie,   the  duel   would   have   been  to  stamp 
Lim    «ilh    cowardice.      He  ...el   i.is  opt«nent  in  th«  early  morning  hour., 
penuiUcd    llaliburlo.i    to    shoot    tirsl    and    then  del.herat«ly  discharged  h.s 
pi,.to'   m   the  air.     Aa   I'n.i.  ,pal  Grant  ..ivs  :    'he  li*l    no  deaire   to   have 
niurder  upon  his  soul,"  and  as  he  w.u  a    i-ad   .uot   ,t  would  have  gone  hu.-d 
with  ilaiihu'lon   had   be  tak.-n   advantage   of  Uv   s.luaMo,,      This  did   not 
gatisfv    the    Tone-     however,     and     o.i.<     .Sir    Itobert     iViieorge    likewise 
cballei.-i  1  him  I.,  .iiortal  combat,     llouever,  l«-  wi-ly  declined  the  challenge, 
Baying  "  that  lie  was  not  prepared  to  i,i  iL-   himself  a    mrget  >■  'eryoiie  to 

siioot'at  wl...  maintain,  d   he  had  a  grievance,"  and  whied    '  i    .     '^  country 
at  that  time  couM  not  ^I'.'ord  to  disp-  :i-e  with  lu.s  wrviem" 

The  reaolutiuna  introlu.ed  by  IL.we  and  duly  pa*-^  by  the  Assembly 
roused  the  angerofthe  council,  and  they  refu.sed  to  vot«  supplies  u.dew  the 
obnoxious  -es-.dutions  were  withdrawn,  Howe  waa  as  diplomatic  as  ha  WM 
reaolute,  and  promiitly  moved  that  iha  resolutions  be  r««:ind«d ;  and  tha 
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.■.[•iximnd  Council  piiy-^cl  the  Siii.jly  Hill.  Howe  tlien  tinl.odied  the 
suli.-uiKo  uf  llif  rfsuliilioiis  in  un  n'lilri'sa  to  the  Crown,  aud  the  addresB  w&u 
iidupted  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  sesaion. 

Ilowe  went  further  than  this.     He  addressed  •  spries  of  letters  to  Lord 
John  Itussell,  .SfcrcUry  fur  tho  Colonies,   poiiiting  out   the   state   of  airiira  in 
N.iva  .'^(•otiii  and   the  need  of  responsible  Roverninent  to  keep  the  colonie;* 
l.iv.il  to  the  iiK/theiluiel.     In  these  letters  he  deplored  the  reh.  llious  oulbnukr^ 
III  I'aiialii       Hi-'  ^tioii;,'  presentation  of  the  case,  coiip!e<l   v  ilh  the  report  ot 
i.opi  I)iirli:ini,  did  much  to  make  tho  Home  govemmeut  tr.ke  a  liberal  view 
of  the  situation.      Instructions  were  sent  to  Sir  Colin   Caiii[ibell,  Governor  o( 
Nova  Si'olia,  to,  as  far   as   {Kjssible,   meet  the   wishes  of  the  people  ;  lait  Sir 
(  olin  Ciimpbell  was  opjwsed  to  resimnsible  government  for  Nova  Scotia,  anil 
put  lorih  no  cil'orls  U)  carry  out  tiie  suggestions  of  I-onl  John  Russell.      Howe 
ilitrcupon  tnoveii  anaddr.'.ss  to  Her  Maje.sty   in    wliich   the   gritvan.  es  of  the 
Province    were   set    forth    at    lent;th,   aud   in   which   the   recall  of  Sir  0)lin 
(  .hiij.ImH  w.t.-^  demanded.     Lord  Falkland  was  «!»>iit  out  to  replace  him  and  at 
once  made   a   leci'le  endeavor   to  satisfy   those   who  cluinied   thai   ihcv  had 
i^rievanees. 

He  di.-iuiissed  four  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  and  invited 
f.i::  !:i,eral.-  to  accept  the  vacant  seaU.  They  did  so,  but  the  Tory  and 
K.lorm  eleinenU  in  the  (k>uncil  continued  to  act  in  such  bitter  antagonism  to 
e;uh  other  that  no  progre.ss  in  reform  was  made.  Howe  and  his  friends  in 
ti,- end  resigned.  Ix)rd  Falkland  sided  with  the  old  Tory  element,  and  at 
ihc  time  ot  the  elections  visited  different  parts  of  the  Province  with  the  hope 
.,r.l,.feHtiiig  Howe.  Hut  Howe  followed  in  his  steps,  scathingly  denounced 
:,-  mode  of  conducting  the  government  and  won  a  magnificent  victory, 
,  nryiiig  the  I'rovi'ice  by  a  large  mnjoriiy.  A  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in 
•!„■  government  was  passed  and  the  Tory  executive  resigned.  In  1848  Nova 
'^,•o.|a  .VMS  in  the  hands  of  the  Lil.erftla  Lord  Falkland  felt  his  position 
keenly  and  left  the  province  in  anger  and  humiliation. 

The  light  hail  la.«ted  for  ten  years  and  during  that  time  Howe  nerer  lot 
up  i-i  the  struggle      Th«  strain  had  l^een  a  great  one;  he  had  overworked 
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niind  and  body,  but  la  the  end  he  ha,l   his  reward.      During  the  \».i  two 
,e.n,  of  the  struggle  he  was  forced  to  reside  in  the  country,  and  among  the 
Musquodoboit  farmers  ht.  to  UM  hi.  own  words,  "  worked  his  body  and  rested 
his  mind,  learning  to  plow,  to  mow.  to  reap,  to  cradle."     During  these  year, 
he  won  the  laating  friendship  of  the  farmer,  of  the  Musquodoboit  district. 
Joseph  Howe  worked  not  only  for  the  liberties  of  Nova  ScoUans,  but  for 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  Province  a.  well.     In  1838  he  made  his  first 
visit  to  Europa.     On  thi.  trip  the  manK,f-war  on  which  he  was  a  passenger 
met  the  staamer  "Cyriua"  off  the  coast  of  Ireland.     Howe's  quick  mind  at 
ouce  conceiTad  the  scheme  of  havmg  a  line  of  such  steamer,  ply  between 
England  and  Halifax,  linking  the  colony  more  closely  to  the  mothariand. 
He  did  not  permit    thi.  to  ba   merely  a  pa«ing  thought,  but.  whan  m 
Undon.  micceeded  in  having  the  Colonial  Secretary  interest*!  in  rteam.hip 
communication  between  England  and  America.     As  a  result  of  Howe's  work, 
Mr.    Cunard.   a  marchant  of  Halifax,   look   bold    of  the  whama  and   the 
celebrated  Cunard  Line  had  ita  beginning. 

Howe  «w  the  po«ibilitiee  of  the  development  of  his  Province  by  tha 
esUblishment  of  railway  «)mmunication  with  the  other  Provinces  of  British 
North   America,  and.  immediately   after   hi.  great  victory   for   rt«ponsible 
government  was  won,  began  the  advocacy  of  vast  railway  enterprises.     He 
had  sublima  confidence  in  the  future  of  Canada,  and  in  the  early  faftie. 
declared  •     "  That  in  a  few  year,  we  shall  make  the  journey  hence  to  Quebec 
and    Montr«il.  and   home  through  Portland  and  St.  John   by  rail,  and  I 
believe  that  many  in  this  room  will  live  to  hear  the  whistle  of  the  stoam- 
engine  in  the  pa»ee  of  the  Itocky  Mountains,  and  to  make  the  journey  from 
Halifax  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  five  or  six  dayt"     In  hi.,  railway  schemes  ha 
looked    for    help  to    England,   bat  the   Home    government  declined   any 
a»8tanoa.      Joe  Howa  wa.  not  to  be  beaten,  but  went  to  England   and 
sucoewled  in  changing  the  Colonial   policy   of  the    government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  aao>i«l  from  the  government  a  pledge  of  a  loan  of  ^,000,000 
sterUng  at  a  low  rate  of  inta«rt  for  the  construction  of  the  lutercolomal 
Railway.     Hi.  raavily  of  manner  and  tm  eloquence  made  a  deep  impiaiBon 
on  thoa.  with  whom  he  cam.  in  oont«*  in  Great  Britain.     He  waa  to  T«t 
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ti.gl.iM.l  n-uin  in  Hie  sixti,-.  and  while  there  delivoro.!  several  spoechw  that 
d.iiyhlcd  i.ieu  acuMoin.J  to  tl.e  ..rutory  of  »  CUiuUUme,  and  did  much  to 
uiuLo  Caimdu  known  in  tliv  iiMini-limd. 

He  eaily  sjiw  liuit  f»r  liie  true  duvflopnipnt  of  llritisli  N.Tth  America 
ll.f  I'roviiurs  should  iwuuitod,  and  hia  railway  Bchoiues  iM)iiitfd  that  way  ; 
tml  in  1801  Uo  introduced  reaolutioiis  pruiHwiug  coiisullation  Intwetn  the 
I'mviiia-s  on  th.»  sul.j.'Ct  of  Cnlederaiiun.  The  Colonial  Seciflary  api-rovcl 
of  the  id.-a,  hul  nulhii.«  came  of  it.  However,  uolwilhsUn.ling  Joe  Howes 
luler  altitude,  he  must  ever  be  looked  ui)on  u  one  of  the  Fathers  of 
Confederation.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  pro^wse  a  conference  on  the 
sui.ject,  and  his  eloquent  words  on  a  United  Canada  and  a  I'mted  Kinpire 
did  nmch  to  e.lu.Ate  thow.  who  were  afterward,  to  work  out  the  8<:heme  of 
Confeiierution. 

It  was  not  to  be  plain  sailing  with  him.  Dr.  Tuppor,  who  had  beaten 
him  in  1855  in  Cumberland  County,  led  the  Conservative  forces  in  the 
I'n.vm.e  with  great  astuteneas,  and  in  1S03  succeeded  in  wiiinini,' forty  out  of 
filty-live  seats,  and  Howe  handed  over  to  him  Um  keys  of  the  Provincial 
SeiTotsry's  oflF.ce. 

The  CharlotU'town  and  Quebec  Confederation  conferences  now  took  place, 
and  Howe,  who  was  absent  on  his  duties  as  Fisheries  Commissioner,  was 
unable  to  attend  them.  It  i»  difficult  now  to  judge  the  man  hut  posterity 
btatnea  him  for  his  violent  opposition  to  Confederation.  He  may  have  been 
pn.inj)ted  by  jealousy,  and  he  may  have  taken  his  stand  believing  that  his 
I'lovince  was  l-cing  coercwl  into  the  union.  He  fought  with  his  usual  vigor 
and  went  to  P^ngland  and  there  "  wrought  as  if  he  would  move  heaven  and 
emh"  I'nainst  Confeileration.  But  he  was  inform,  d  that  the  Act  of 
Conie<leriiti(.n  v"uld  come  into  effect  imnnediately,  and  be  was  requested 
to  hhow  no  more    •  nogition. 

Right  or  wron  Nova  Scotia  stood  by  him,  and  in  the  elections  that 
fi.Ih.wefl  his  return  from  England,  only  one  Conf-deralion  member.  Dr. 
Tui.i>er.  was  returned  for  the  Dominion,  and  in  the  Provincial  election  out  of 
thiny-eight  all  but  two   constituennes  elected  anti-<^onfe<leratiouista.      The 
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p<H,pl.  of  Nov.  Scotia  believed  with  Howe  that  the  Province  wm  I-cuk 
...oerced"  into  the  union,  and  so  groat  an  a-ul.orily  aa  Mr.  (Sir)  W  iUnd 
I^urior  has  sa.l  "  that  it  was  an  act  of  'hnite  f  rco.'  " 

That  Howe  was  in  no  way  disloyal  to  hi.  cou.Ury  i.  ^hown  in  the 
n.aMutice.it  .i-eech  he  delivered  in  Detroit,  July,  IS.Ja,  at  the  great 
lut  ruationul  Conmu.r.  ial  Convention  that  wa«  held  in  that  e.ty-a  speech 
l.reuthing  lovahv  and  enthusiasm  for  hi.  country  in  every  sentence. 

Had  Howes  career  ende.1  will,  his  ,.,.iH..llion  to  G.nfvderU.on  the 
historians  of  hi.  H'V  ,„ij;hi  have  had  nothing  but  praise  fur  hi.n.  But  out  of 
,„,li,ic8  he  could  not  keep,  and  he  saw  a  wider  held  for  his  genius  m  the 
Donunion  House,  and  so  on  the  plea  of  securing  better  ter.ns  for  the  Provu.ce 
.nade  overtures  to  the  new  Donmuon  government.  Sir  John  Macdo.iald 
^l.llv  welccntHl  to  his  forcee  a  man  who  had  so  lately  shown  that  he  held  a 
whole  Province  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  Howe  was  given  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  cry  at  once  went  up  that  he  had  s-.ld 
hin.self  and  his  Province,  and  his  old  friends  shunned  him.  and  "young 
friends  who  once  would  have  fell  honored  by  a  word,  walked  as  close  before 
or  behind  him  .«  possible  that  he  might  hear  iheir  insults."  He  stood  for 
the  >  „unty  of  llauU*.  and  after  a  hard  struggle  in  the  dead  of  winter,  won  by 

4  small  majority. 

U  the  Secretarv  of  State  had  charge  of  Indian  affairs  he  was  soon  to  be 
t..i..d  The  North- West  Rebellion  of  LnTO  broke  out  and  Howe  proved 
hMu^clf  a  statesma.i  of  breadth  and  generosity,  an.l  hope  for  the  future.  Hut 
he  «.v.  never  in  the  Dominion  House  the  Joe  Howe  that  led  the  Reform 
fune.  in  the  Nova  S.olian  House  of  Assembly.  He  was,  to  quote  the  words 
„f  ttu  admirer  and  friend,  "like  a  majestic  oak  in  the  midst  of  a  forest 
a.r.udcd  of  its  foliage  by  the  lightnings  blaster  a  Sampson  after  having 
1„ ,  u  .J.inni  of  his  locks  by  a  Delilah." 

11  .  constitution  had  been  shattered  by  the  long  years  of  arduous  toil  for 
Nova  Sctia,  aad  friends  and  foe-s  alike  saw  that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  In 
1S73  the  Government  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  generously  made  him 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  he  had  frt^d  from  LH>ndugH  ;  but  he  wa* 
not  long  to  enjoy  the  honor,  for  in  «  few  w-k.  h*  di^  and  in  the  atnkxng 
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l»nt,ii«ge  of  Prii»cip»l  Gr»nt»  "  th«  only  lev6e  he  held  in  Government  Houm 
wu  aOer  hia  denih  when  he  Uy  in  itate  and  thousanda  crowded  around  to 
take  a  last  look  at  their  dead  idol." 

He  waa  tiuiTertally  mourned.  Genial,  eloquent,  •ympathetic,  Joe  Howe 
bad  still  the  hearts  of  the  pt-ople.  In  many  humble  homes  in  every  part  of 
the  rmviiico  tears  of  genuine  prief  were  Mied  whuu  it  was  lcarn«d  Umt 
ttie  champion  ol  the  ywyWit  r%hU  vu  no  mor*. 
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WillUm  H.n,n,o„  Merri.t,  .  Pro^nent  0«ite.l  Empire  »^-;';.;,^:";,;;:;;i  To  Up^r^ 
Uuce..'.  RanKrr.-Hi.  Mother  .  N«li»e  of  South  ^•"''•"•-"'^^^•;*"'r^u,  inTh. 
C.n..l»  ».v  the  Offer.  Hel-l  Ot.t  to  Settler,  bjr  Go»ernor  S,mcoe-The  Family  SetU.  n  »»• 
S  r.  U.  tnct-W.lli.m  H.nulton  Merruf.  E-rly  HUucfon-A  ^"'i^Xront, 

M,.  MerrUf.  Public  C««-Hi.  D-lb  WhU.  Pawmg  Through  th.  ^1  .t  Cornw.U. 

AMONG  the  many  •ons  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  whoae  names 
,Un.l  out  prominently  on  the  pages  of  Canadian  history  M  the  makers 
of  Ute  great  Dominion,  none  is  more  worthy  of  study  than  William 
Hamilton  Merritt  His  ancestors  had  fought  Talorously  in  the  English  wars, 
and  one  of  them,  his  maternal  great  grundfather,  had  been  present  in  some 
of  tl.e  fights  that  finally  wrested  Canada  from  the  French,  io  that  William 
naTTulU,n  Merritfs  life  may  be  said  to  hare  been  associated  with  ths  history 
of  S-'.tish  North  America  from  its  earliest  days. 

llis  father,  Thomas  Murritt,   although  a  farmer's  son,  WM  a  man  ol 

oonsLlerable  culture  and  refinement,  and  had  spent  seTeral  years  at  Harvard 

College  studying  medicine.     The  War  of  the  Revolution  broke  out.  and  he 

could  not  remam  wutral.      Simeon's  Queen's   Rangers  were,  at  that  time, 

sttracting  a  good  d«il  of  attention  among  the  Loyal^t  populaUon  of  the 

Colonies  and  many  sought  to  be  admitted  to  their  ranks.     Merritt  was  one  oJ 

the  first  volunteers,  and  joined  this  celebrated  corps  as  a  coronet      As  hai 

been  pointed  out  in  the  sketch  of  Governor  Simcoe,  the  Rangers  operated 

over  a  wide  district.      While  they  were  in  S.Jirth  Carolina  Thomas  Memtl 

,uet  Miss  Mary  Hamilton,  and,  although  on  acUve  sarvice,  was  married  U 
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Iier  in  1779.  A(Ur  the  n^rnnHit  returned  nortl.  an.l  di.Unded  the  young 
,„ui.!«  re.id.a  for  «  tiu.e  .a   New  Y..,k  city,  but  the  lx,yali.t  e..hli.-r.  finding 

,1.0  *H.i*l  at M'l'er-  uncongenial,  n.ove.1,  along  with  many  other  lx,yuli-U. 

I.,  8t.  John,  New  DrunHw.ck.  Their  residenoe  here  waa  but  a  brief  one.  and 
,!,..v  Hhnrilv  after  niove.i  t..  S-Mtl.  farolina.  and  from  there  to  the  old  Merritt 
l.,„'„.<uad'in  W.M.I.M.  r  .  nun.y.  New  York  State,  It  wa.  at  thia  place. 
..h  July  3,  17'.»;«.  ll'  't  Willuiia  Hainillon  Merritt  waa  born. 

When  GmMu.r  MniCH.  l..j;ai>  hia  rule  in  Upper  Canada  he  i-ut  fcrth 
every  ellort  to  u'.U.ul  Tiatrd  Kiliu..  UyulisU  to  the  Province.  lU  was 
[artUularly  anxious  to  have  us  many  as  possible  of  hia  old  Riingers  about 
him.  'IhoniMS  Merrit!  learned  of  the  ollert  he  waa  holding  out  to  ■ettler', 
and  enu,,.;;.uu.-.ly  t.>ok  the  l.mg  and  dillicult  journey  to  Niagara  district  to 
see  the  land  for  hinim-'lf.  liu  was  much  impressed  with  the  character  of  the 
,nl,al.u,nit:*alnady«ettl,d  in  the  country,  and  with  the  richness  of  the  soil. 
,u„l  h.  .l.ivnnintHi  to  move  there  with  his  family;  and  in  1796  he  journeyed 
lo  the  Nia-aia  peuinsulu  and  settled  down  in  the  forest  primeval  near  what 
is  now  .St.  Ciillninnes. 

The  eaily  life  of  the  subject  of  this  aketch  was  •  laborioua  one.  The 
hewing  out  of  a  home  in  the  forest  of  Upper  Canada  was  by  no  moana  an 
easy  tusk,  and  all  had  to  lalwr  with  their  hands.  Young  Merritt  did  much 
to  a.ssi:it  his  parenU  in  building  up  a  home  in  their  adopted  country. 
However,  his  father  wiw  not  unmindful  of  his  education  and  kept  him 
con-tanlly  at  school.  IK-  receive<l  the  rudimento  of  learning  at  a  log  school 
at  the  "  (  oriiers,"  and  when  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  to  Port 
r.iiiliiigton  (i.ow  II  n.iUon)  to  attend  the  ^hool  of  a  Mr.  Cockerell.  Here  he 
.1,  voted  most  of  hi.*  time  U)  lualhematica  and  field  surveying,  and,  no  doubt, 
it  waa  here  that  he  received  the  bent  of  mind  that  led  him  to  conaider  the 
great  engineering  und.  rtakiii;;^  that  he  waa  aflerwanls  to  promote.  Mr. 
Cockerell  moved  to  Niagara  and  Youmr  Merritt  went  with  him,  and  had  now 
the  additional  advantage  of  rea  ivinj;  instruction  from  the  Rev.  John  Burns, 
a  clergyman  of  sound  clasBKal  g<ho!aiship. 
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When  fifteen  years  old  he  let  out  on  a  journey  that  was  to  do  not  a  little 
towards  shaping  his  character.  A  .ea-faring  uncle  was  at  Quehec,  and  h. 
journeyc'  to  that  far  city  to  join  his  ship  and  go  with  him  to  the  Bermudas. 
It  waa  .3  first  insight  into  the  vastness  and  beauty  of  Canada,  and  his 
b.,vi.h  imagination  was  charmed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the 
ex'iui.ite  beauty  of  the  Thousand  Islands  and  the  e.xciting  novelty  of  the 
r.pids  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Montreal,  the  busy  commercial  centre  ofi 
Canada,  impressed  him  greatly,  but  what  deligbU.!  him  most  was  the 
n.ajestic  grandeur  of  the  scene  from  the  Heights  ol'  Quebec,  the  q.iamtue.s  of 
the  narrow  streets  under  the  citadel  and  the  points  of  historic  interest  in  that 
battle-scarred  city. 

From  Quebec  he  journeyed  down  the  St  Lawrence,  crossed  the  Gulf,  sailcl 
through  the  Straits  of  Northumberland  and  into  the  picturesque  and  strongly 
fortified  harbour  of  Halifax.  From  Halifax  he  sailed  to  the  Island  of  St 
George  in  the  Bermudas.  He  had  a  stormy  passage  and  was  not  greatly 
impressed  with  aea  life,  and  never  seems  to  have  had  any  desire  to  take  it  up 
as  a  profession.  His  uncle  sold  his  vessel,  and  he  returned  to  his  home, 
visiting  New  York  and  St  John,  New  Brunswick,  on  his  way  back.  For 
some  months  he  remained  in  St  John  attending  a  very  excellent  school  in 
that  thriving  town. 

When  he  reached  his  home  in  Upper  Canada  he  felt  that  it  was  time  to 
begin  life  in  earnest,  and  through  the  assistance  of  his  father  entered  into  a 
parl.Hrshii.  in  a  general  store.  But  his  father  was  api>ointed  sheriff  of  the 
district,  and  so  much  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with  his  official  duties  that  his 
farm  was  being  neglected  and  so  his  son  disposed  of  his  share  in  his  business 
and  undertook  tl>e  management  of  his  father's  farm.  He  began  his  new  life 
on  a  somewhat  ambitious  scale,  and  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his  work  when 
the  war  tiiat  had  been  threatening  lor  some  vears  broke  out  between  the  United 
States  an<l  the  Motherland.  War  had  no  terrors  for  him,  and  he  decided  to 
do  what  he  could  to  repel  the  army  that  was  threatening  to  =nvade  Canada. 
From  his  earliest  days  he  had  been  a  fine  horseman,  and  shortly  before  wai 
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WM  declared  had  been  given  a  lleutentnt's  commission  in  the  militit.  He 
at  once  got  into  the  saddle,  and  until  th«  battle  of  Landy's  Lane  wai  one  of 
the  most  distinguishdi  cavalry  leaders  in  Canada. 

It  was  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  while  he  waa  patrolling  the 
banks  of  the  Niagara  River,  that  the  canal  scheme,  which  was  to  be  the 
great  undertaking  of  his  life,  took  shape  in  his  brain.  He  was  at  the  battle 
c»f(,tueen.-ton  Heights  and  did  gallant  work  after  the  death  of  his  commander, 
Brock.  He  had  on  several  occasions  been  given  important  tasks  to  perform 
■flry  Brock,  and  he  now  felt  the  loss  of  that  distinguished  leader  keenly.  He 
fought  at  the  battle  of  Stoney  Creek,  was  sent  on  several  occasions  to 
the  east  for  reinforcements,  and  in  the  heroic  struggle  at  Lundy's  Lane  was 
ta'cen  prisoner  with  a  number  of  other  officers.  He  was  held  prisoner  for 
eight  months,  and  spoke  highly  of  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  It  was  not  until  March,  1815,  that  be  was  able  to  return  to 
Canada. 

Meanwhile  hia  imprisonment  could  not  have  been  altogether  unpleasant, 
for,  duri!ig  his  captivity,  he  met  Miss  Catharine  Prendergast,  the  daughter  of 
one  Dr.  Prendergast,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature,  and  on  March 
13,  1815,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  was  married. 

When  he  returned  to  Upper  Canada  he  entered  energetically  upon  a 
I iusine.ss  career.  He  seems  to  have  reached  out  in  many  directions,  and  liis 
labors  are  typical  of  the  business  enterprise  o''  the  time.  He  had  a  potashery, 
a  saw-Tnill,  a  grist-mill  and  a  distillery,  an!  likewise  devoted  considerable 
of  his  time  to  the  manufsicture  of  salt,  a  ve>y  precious  commodity  at  that 
time  in  the  western  wilderness.  In  the  interests  of  his  business  he  made 
several  journeys  to  Kingston  and  Monweal  and  was  held  in  high  repute  by 
those  with  v.'hom  he  had  dealings. 

Shortly  after  beginning  his  business  career  the  idea  of  connecting  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  by  means  of  a  canal,  which  first  entered  his  mind 
when,  as  a  dashing  cavalryman,  he  patrolled  that  district,  now  took  more 
definite  shape,  and  he  made  a  rough  survey  of  the  region  and  believed  that  a 
canal  couM  be  constructed.     He  petitioned  the  govorament  for  a  scientific 
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eurvey,  and  two  thousand  pounds  were  gnuitod  for  the  same.  But  the 
survey  made  was  an  unwisa  one,  and  the  canal  project  was  aet  bu.k  for  five 
years. 

On  account  of  the  destruction  caused  in  Upper  Canada  by  the  War  of 
1812  the  country  was  in  a  greatly  depressed  coiulition  and  business  was 
carried  on  under  such  great  difiicultics  that  there  were  many  failures 
William  Hamilton  Merritt  was  among  the  sufferers  and  the  business  reverses 
that  he  sustained,  in  the  early  years  of  his  mercantile  career,  were  enou-h  to 
crush  a  less  energetic  spirit,  but  he  bore  up  manfully.  His  friends  stood  by 
him  and  the  business  men  in  Montreal,  with  whom  he  had  dealings,  had 
perfect  confidence  in  bim.  In  the  end  he  was  to  come  out  all  right,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  heroic  struggle  he  made  strengthen -d  him  for  the  vaster 
enterprises  that  he  was,  later  in  life,  to  bring  to  a  successful  oondnsion. 

Although  the  canal  project  was  set  back  by  the  survey  that  wai  made  in 
1818,  Mr.  Merritt  continued  to  talk  up  the  scheme,  and  in  1823  succeeded  in 
having  a  new  survey  made.     In  January  of  the  following  year  the  Welland 
Canal  Company  was  incorporated,  and  for  some  years  after  this  great  project 
of  uniting  the  two  lakes  was  to  receive  hia  almost  undivided  attention.     As 
soon   as  the  company  was  incorporated   he  set  forth   for  the  purpose   of 
procuring  stock.      He  visited  Kingston,  Montreal  and  Quebec  and   foun.l 
many  sympathizers  in  his  new  work,  and  a  few  who  were  willing  to  give 
financial  assistance.     He  visited  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  so  impressed  upon  him 
the  possibilities  for  the  development  of  the  great  West  that  this  canal  would 
open  up  that  Lord  Dalhousie  became  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  himself  an<l 
promised  to  lay  the  scheme  before  the  home  anthorities.     The  work  was  one 
which,  he  conceived,  would  be  of  almost  as  great  interest  to  the  United  States 
as  to  Canada,  and  succeeded  in  securing  financial  aid  there.     It  is  worthy  of 
i.otc  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  help  he  received  from  his  New  York  friends 
at  this  time  his  great  canal  scheme  would  probably  liave  been  delayed  for 
some  years.     On  his  return  from  New  York  he  visited  De  Witt  Clinton,  the 
originator  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and    endeavored    to    interest    him    in  the 
project 
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He  was  eminently  successful  and  the  director^  felt  that  they  could  now 
iKgin  their  great  engintci ing  work  ;  and  so,  on  N.ncinber  30,  1824,  in  the 
presence  of  some  two  huu.lrfd  persons,  the  first  sod  wu  turned  near  the 
head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  "  Twelve." 

Tor  the  next  five  years  William   Hamilton  Merritt  was  fully  occupies! 
with  the  construction  of  the  canal.    There  were  many  who  were  only  too  gla^l 
to  prophecy  failure  for  the  enterprise  and  the  directors  had  to  contend  with 
local  jealousy  and  a  lack  of  national  enthusiasm.     However,  the  work  went 
steadily  on,  and  Mr.  Merritt  was  able  to  inspire  many  with  some  of  his  own 
entliii^hism.     As  the  work  progressed  it  was  found  that  more  money  would 
bo  re.pured  than  was  at  first  anticipated.      The  directors  had  exhausted  the 
funds  their  Canadian   and  American  friends  were  willing  to  risk   in  the 
enterprise,  and  so  there  was  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  raise  capital  to  complete 
the  enterprise  in  England.     Naturally  Mr.  Merritt  was  sent  to  the  homeland 
to  obtain  funds.     He  had  an  interesting  vi.sit  and  was  consulted  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Government  of  Canada  with  regard  to  the  Clergy 
Reserves  and  other  important  matters.     His  replies  to  their  questions  ihow 
how  deep  and  broad  an  interest  he  took  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  his 
country.     He  met  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  and  on  his  return 
to  Canada  work  on  the  canal  was  prosecuted  with  renewed  energy. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829  everything  waa  ready  to  open  the  canal. 
Unlocked  for  circumsUnces  arose,  however,  and  it  waa  decided  not  to  have 
the  public  opening  until  1830,  but  the  real  opening  took  place  on  November 
27,  1.S29,  when  the  schooner  "  R.  H.  Boughton,"  Captain  Pheatt,  and  the 
schooner  "  Annie  and  Jane,"  Captain  J.  VoUer,  passed  through  the  canal 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  and  anchored  in  Buifalo  on  December  2. 
On  their  progress  through  the  Welland  Canal  enthusiastic  crowds  had  line.l 
the   banks,   and   when   they   reached   Buffalo   they   were    received   with   a 

salute. 

The  canal  became  government  property  in  1842,  and  a  part  of  the  great 
system  of  canals  that  was  ultimately  to  connect  Lake  Superior  with  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  William  Hamilton  Merritt  is  due  the  credit  of  being  the  firat 
promoter  of  this  vast  engineering  enterprise. 
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The  building  of  the  Welland  Canal  was  not  the  only  great  enterpri«e  he 

initiated.     It  was  he  who  projected  the  Niagara  Falls  Suspenaion  Bridge  in 

1845,  and  he  was  president  of  the  company  which  built  it  until  hii  death. 

Welland  Railway  Company,  too,  waa  promoted  by  him;  indeed,  he  reached 

out  in  every  dinction  possible  for  the  true  development  of  Canada,  and  in  hit 

undertakings  the  element  of  selfishness  was  never  in  evidence. 

Naturally  Mr.  Merritt  could  not  keep  out  of  public  life  and  waa  returned 

to  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Haldimand  in  1832.     He  waa  a  prominent 

figure  during  the  bitter  yeara  of  the  rebellion  and  naturally  opposed  William 

Lyon  Mackenzie,  but  he  waa  likewiae  g eneroua  enough  to  sign  the  petition  to 

Sir  George  Arthur,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 

for  the  reprieve  of  Lount  and  Matthewa,  who  had  been  aentenced  to  be 

hanged.     It  was  he  who  brought  thia  petition  to  Toronto  and  presented  it  to 

the  Governor,  but  unhappily  it  waa  of  no  avail.    He  rejoiced  when  the  Union 

took  place,  and  had  much  to  do  with  drawing  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 

closer  together.     In  1848  he  waa  made  President  of  the  Council,  and  in  1850 

he  became  CommiEmoner  of   Public  Worka.     In    1851  he   retired    from 

Parliament,  and  did  not  return  to  public  life  until  1860  when  ha  waa 

elected  by  acclamation  to  the  Legislative  Council  for  AUanburg. 

He  had  now  not  long  to  live.      The  clonng  yean  of  hia  life  were 

clouded  with  great  sorrowa     The  death  of  his  son  William  in  1860  and  the 

death  of  his  wife  on  the  10th  of  January,  1862,  caused  him  aach  deep  grief 

that  his  strength  failed  him  and  his  friends  saw  that  his  death  was  not  fcr 

off.     He  journeyed  seaward  with  the  hope  that  the  sea  breesee  might  restore 

him  some  of  hia  old-time  vigor,  but  when  he  reached  Montreal  he  was  in 

such  poor  health  that  the  doctors  gave  him  no  hope  of  recovery ;  and  in  July 

he  set  out  upon  his  return  journey  to  St  Catharinea,  hoping  to  di«  among 

his  own  people  in  the  district  he  had  done  so  much  to  build  up. 

As  the  steamer  "Champion,"  in  which  he  waa  journeying  westward, 

was  passing  through  the  canal  at  Cornwall  the  angel  of  death  visited  him. 

It  was  not  an  unfitting  place  in  which  to  end  hia  life;    indeed,  it  waa 

peculiarly  appropriate,  that  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  overcome  the 
15 
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obstacles  t.»  \\\i'  sii.-.cssfiil  navigation  of  tlio  nol,!,.  St.  I.awnMu-.-  hIiouIiI  W 
gathcrnl  to  liis  fatli.rs  on  tliosf  calm  waters  ami  in  ^iglit  of  the  turhulent 
rapidrt  of  till'  Lonj,'  Satiit. 

William  Hamilton  Mi-rritt  wa.s  a  Canailian  with  lofty  idcalH  and  lofty 
hopes  for  thf  fiitiiru  of  his  country  aii.l  <li<l  much  to  foster  that  sj.irit  oi 
(Miteri-iise  that  has  in  the  end  {^iveii  us  a  united  Canada,  and  ui.ened  up  tiic 
country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  I'acilic. 
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CilAlTKU  XVI. 

m-<H()r   STItACUAN. 

rb.  Pioneer  In  Rduc.rton.l  Matter,  in  t'pper  C.nad.-Of  Humble  Scotck  »»""»'«";-»;^^;;, 
H.,  L.fe  Work  ..  .  Tutc.r-A  Ora.luate  of  the  Unive,..ty  of  ^'^"•^""-^^^^/J^^^';';;^'  " 
in  ScotUn.1  -(Jfl.red  .  Situation  in  Canada-Hi.  n>«..ppo.nta.ent  on  Reaching  the  New 
W„,ld-TeachesinKinK.ton-Take.  Order,  in  the  Church  of  Engl.n<l-Ar,H..n.ed  to 
Cornwall-rhe  Celebrated  Cornwall  School  EstabUshed  l,y  IHm-H..  Ideal,  as  a  Tea.  her 
ii;;.In.ed  Rector  .1  Vork-Doe.  Excellent  Work  duri,.K  th.  War  of  .S.,-..  P-.U 
of  Honorable  Richtd  C.rtwriKht  Appointed  .  Member  of  the  hxecut.«  Counal  of  I.  H 
Canada-Vehemently  Denounce.  Mr.  Robert  Gourlay-Appomted  •  Member  of  ll.^ 
SgiiveCounol-Vvs  aVi.ittotheMother!and-Thcau.rchof  St.  J -"«--'; 
The  Building  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Jaraes-Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  .nd  the  Llergr 
le^rve  Q-»tion-Co.ner.Stone  of  King'.  College  Uid-The  B„hop  of  Torouto  . 
W  "kfn  Connection  wuh  Hi.  D>oce,e-Universit,  of  Toronto  TAe,  tl.e  Place  of  K.ng  . 
C.lleg«-Trimty  College  Opened-The  Cloting  Yew  of  Bishop  SU.cha«  ■  Life. 

JOHN  STRACHAN,  Bishop  of  Toronto,  was  one   of  th«  first  mpn  to 
direct   the  attention  rf  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  to  educatio-uil 
matters.     He  was  of  Scotch  descent,  having  been  born  in  Aber.l.iii, 
April   12,   1778.     His  father  was  an  overseer  in  a  stone-quarry  and   wa.-i 
nominally  a  Presbyterian,  but  it  ia  said  that  he  ha<l  a  strong  liking  for  the 
Episcopal  serrice,  and  that  his  aon  frequently  visited  an  Episcopal  chapel 

with  him. 

When  John  Strachan  was  only  fourteen  years  old  his  father  met  vith  nn 
accident  in  the  quarry  which  caused  his  death.  His  family  were  left  in  poor 
circumstances,  and  John  had  to  look  about  him  to  find  something  to  do  to 
assist  his  mother  and  sisters  to  earn  their  livelihood.  He  secured  work  as  a 
tutor  and  by  rigid  economy  was  enabled  to  enter  the  Univereity  of  Alu  rdccn 
in  1794.  The  long  vacation  of  the  Scotch  University  gave  him  much  timo 
to  himself  and  during  these  months  he  industriously  Uught      He  had  a 

■uccessful  college  career  and  graduated  a  Master  of  Arta. 
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On  gra.luating  he  obtainril  a  Bchool  near  St  Amlrews  with  »  salary  of 
£30  a  year,  hut  ho  .nana;;...!  to  sav,.  even  out  -f  this  Bmall  incoraa.  He  was 
a  born  teacher  and  early  acquired  a  g.«d  rcimtulioD.  A  Tacancy  occurie.l  in 
KeltU;  he  ai.plied  for  th«  position  and  wo  »oc«pt^  At  KattU  ha 
received  £50  a  year. 

About  llii«  time  Upp^r  Canada  was  attracting  a  r>od  daal  of  attention  in 
the  Old  World.  A  teacher  was  nee<led  for  that  far  distant  province  and  Mr. 
Strachan.  who  was  now  in  his  twenty-lirst  year  was  offered  the  position.  He 
,lid  not  hke  the  thought  of  leaving  Scotland  and  his  friends  there,  but  tlie 
temptation  of  a  free  paasajje  to  the  New  World,  board  and  lodging,  and  £80 
a  year  induced  him  to  leave  his  fatherland. 

He  Bailed  late  in  the  year  for  Canada,  and  did  not  reach  Kingston  until 
the  last  day  of  December.  Here  he  found  that  the  situation  had  been 
misrepresented  to  him,  and  so  disgusted  with  the  outlook  was  he  that  he  was 
anxious  to  return  to  Scotland  at  once  ;  but  he  had  not  the  price  of  a  passage 
home.  Richard  Cartwright  was  then  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Upper 
Canada.  He  was  attracted  by  the  sturdy  and  scholarly  young  Scot  and  took 
him  into  his  own  house,  giving  him  tutorial  work  to  do. 

For  three  years  John  dtrachan  resided  in  Kington  and  waa,  during  that 
time,  a  most  successful  teacher  ;  but  he  saw  no  future  for  him  in  the  teaching 
profession  and  so  he  decided  to  Uke  Orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  He 
was  ordained  on  May  22,  1803,  and  was  appointed  to  Cornwall. 

Although  he  was  now  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  he  found  it  impossible  to 
shake  off  his  love  of  teaching,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  established  at  Cornwall 
renewed  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  established  the  celebrate.l  Cornwall  School 
Among  his  pupils  were  a  number  of  lads  who  were  to  rise  to  the  first  place  in 
the  affairs  of  this  country.  As  a  teacher  he  had  strikingly  original  method* 
Hie  boys  were  thoroughly  drilled,  but  at  the  same  time  be  was  M 
pedant.  He  had  the  very  loRiest  conception  )f  education,  aad  ia  aa  addre« 
whick  he  delivered  four  years  after  establishing  his  school  at  Cornwall, 
point^i  out  what  he  beUeved  to  be  the  true  purpose  of  education. 
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«  B«  crefal.  my  younR  friends."   be  aaid.   "  in  the  p«»ecution  of  yoar 
prof««io.,al  8ludi. «.  to  improve  the  advantages  which  you  have  here  acquired, 
lie  patient,  dilig.  «t.  and  methodical,  and  you  will  ...uke  rapid  and  prohtahle 
pr-Rresa.     It  is  to  the  want  of.  systematic  educaUon.  to  a  confused  method 
of  thinking,  early  acquired  but  never  thoroughly  removed,  that  we  must 
attribute  tJK.se  numerous  inconsistencies  and   that  confusion  of  ideas,  which 
we  find  m  general  among  those  we  converse  with.     The  opinion,  of  ,>er,«.nsof 
credit  are   frequently  taken  up  by  men  without  examination,  or  deduced 
from   principles   in  themselves  erroneous,  because  they   hav.  never  given 
themselves  the  trouble  of  sifting  them  to  the  bottom.     How  contemptible 
rash   opinions,  unsupported  by   solid   reasons,  must  appear  to  an  accuraU 
thinker,  though  delivered  with  fluency,  or  even  elegance  of  language,  it  u 
easy  to  imagine.     By  encouraging  you  to  think  «5curately,  and  to  exerci«i 
industry  and  application,  we  have  endeavored  to  protect  you  from  this  rock, 
and  to  give  solidity  to  all  your  future  acquisitions.     It  is  only  the  man  who 
is  not  afraid  to  decide  for  Umself.  that  am  di«5h»rge  »ny  office  he  may  hold, 
with  probity  and  honor." 

And  again  in  clo«ng :  "Cultivat*  then,  my  young  friends,  all  the., 
virtues  which  dignify  the  human  character,  wd  mark  in  your  behaviour  the 
respect  you  entertain  for  everything  venerable  and  holy.  It  is  this  conduct 
that  will  raise  you  above  the  riv.lship,  the  intrigues,  and  slanders  by  which 
you  will  be  surrounded.  They  will  exalt  you  above  this  little  spot  of  earth, 
so  full  of  malice,  contention  and  disorder;  and  .xtend  your  views,  with  joy 
and  expectation,  to  that  better  country  which  is  beyond  the  grave." 

It  was  in  the  year  when  he  gave  this  sage  advice  to  his  pupils  that  he 
was  married  to  a  well-to^o  widow,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Wood,  a  physici.in  of 
Cornwdl.  He  continued  for  some  years  longer  to  labor  industriously  both  as 
a  teacher  ^nd  a  preacher.  His  sermons  were  poweri^il  efforts;  and.  due  to 
his  robust  Scotch  constitution,  he  was  abl.  to  Kcomplish  the  work  of  three 
men  His  ability  and  usefulness  in  the  New  World  were  to  rei.ive 
recognition  from  his  old  university,  and  in  1811  he  was  honored  with  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
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Al.mt  tl.is  time  the  wl.ule  course  of  his  life  waa  to  be  changed.  The 
d..H,h.4l)r.Sluart  ,UH....ssi.a,e,l  hi.  re.uovul  to  the  capital  of  the  Provuue, 
v^l„.,v  iH.  ua.  t.,  hU.M-  tor  ..v.r  filty  years.  He  H.-n.s  ever  U.  have  been  n.ost 
,,,,,,.;  .l.onl  tn,au.,al  ,natu  rs,  un-l  was  loath  to  leave  Cornwall  where  he  was 
,,.,,„,r,j:  Vurk  was,  at  that  time,  a  village  of  little  more  than  three 
1,,.  ,l,ul  inhal.itants,  an.l  at  first  he  would  not  accept  the  call  ;  but  when 
M.,„.M;.,H.al  ^ir  I.aac  Brock  olf.  red  him  the  chaplaincy  of  the  troop., 
tl.u.-  a.i'iih-  il"i>  to  his  income,  he  promptly  accepted. 

llejnurmv,d  to  York  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  countrj'. 
The  War  of  IM-J  was  just  beginning,  and  as  he  and  his  family  voyaged 
we<lwnrd  m  a  haf.au  they  w^re  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  American 
soldiers      From    Kingston   they   sailed   by   schooner   to   York.     When  Dr. 
Straehan  reached  his  destination  he  was  to  prove  a  force  in  the  little  town. 
There  was  much  suffering,  and  due  to  his  instrumentality    "The  Loyal  and 
l>.tri<.tic  Soeietv  of  Upper  Canada,"  which  was  to  do  so  much  to  succour 
the  aaiietci,  was  formed.      At  length  York  capitulated  and  Dr.  Strachan 
was  of  great  service  in   caring   for  the   sick  and    wounded  and  in  savmg 
p;.,peny.     It  is  said   t'lat,  on  one  occasion,  his  life  was  threatened  by  an 
Ameriran  soldier. 

In  the  following  year  his  old  friend,  Hon.  Richard  Cartwright,  died,  and 
Bohi.'h'v  were  his  services  appreciated  that  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Kxecutivo  Council  of  Upper  Canada.  When  the  Hon.  James  McGill 
ai.d  he  hequeathed  £1(1,000  and  a  site  for  a  University  for  the  students 
of  Montreal.  Dr.  Slraehan  was  appointed  a  trustee.  Mr.  M.Cill,  indeed, 
h.a.l  inten.le.l  that  he  should  he  the  tirst  principal. 

When  Mr.  Robert  Courlay  came  to  Canada  in  1818  Dr.  Strachan  looked 
upon  him  as  a  black-sheep  who  had  entered  his  well-regulated  Tory  fold,  and 
he  vehementlv  .lenoun.ed  the  Scotch  Radical.  No  doubt  Gourlay  was 
.„m,  thing  of  a  fire-hrand,  hut  to  him  is  due  the  credit  fur  having  initiated 
th..  M'l'mu  nK.ven,ent  in  CanadR  which  was  to  culminate  in  Lord  Durham's 
report 
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For  several  years  Dr.  Ptrachan  had  been  chaplain  of  the  legislative 
Cou,.cil.  but  in  1820  he  was  ap,.inte<i  a  member  of  ll.e  Ugblative  Counc  . 
an.l  before  he  could  take  his  seal  had  to  resign  the  office  of  chaplain,  lie 
d.d  this  with  some  reluctance,  as  it  meant  financial  loss  to  h.ra^ 

He  had  now  been  in  Canada  for  twenty-five  years,  and  had  become 
strongly  ide.Uified  with  the  life  of  the  Province.  He  determined  however, 
to  take  a  short  rest,  and  in  1824  set  out  on  a  voyage  to  his  native  land.  He 
was  not  to  have  a  completo  holiday,  as  he  was  deputed  by  the  L.eutenant- 
Governor  and  his  advisers  to  furnish  the  Home  government  with  m formation 
relating  to  Upper  Canada  He  frequently  met  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
G.loni^  and  the  Under  Secretary,  and  did  good  work  for  both  Church  and 

^'°'  Education  w«i  still  in  a  very  backward  condition  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
on  his  return  from  England  he  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  to  improve  affairs 
=n  this  respect  A.  a  result  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  establishing  of  a 
Grammar  school  in  each  district  of  the  Province,  and  very  soon  three 
excellent  school,  were  doing  good  work  in  Cornwall.  Kingston  and  Niagara^ 
But  the  out-lyin,  regions  were  still  without  proper  scIkk^Is.  He  continued 
his  efforts  and  very  soon  a  number  of  fairiy  good  «:hools  were  esUbhshed 
throughout  the  Province. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  and  d«rir«d  to  se.  higher  education 
make  its  way  in  the  Province.  For  this  purpose  he  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  University  in  Upper  Canada.  The  authorities  sy-npa- 
thized  with  him.  and  he  was  sent  to  England  to  consult  the  Home 
government.  He  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations.  A  univei^ity  was  to 
be  established  with  a  good  endowment  and  a  Royal  Charter.  To  the  modern 
reader  the  charter  granted  seems  decidedly  illiberal,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  was  an  advance  on  anything  granted  by  the  SUto  to 
education  up  to  that  time.     The  charter  wa.  grants!  on  the  following 

terms:  ...        j 

"  It  was,  therefore,  provided  that  the  seyen  Professors  m  the  Arts  and 

Faculties  should  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  should  subscribe 

to  the  Thirtv-nine  Articles ;  that  the  Bishop,  for  the  lime  being,  of  the  D.ocese 
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in  which  the  Unirersity  wm  «tuate  should  b«  the  Visitor;  the  OoTemor,  or 

Lieutenant-Governor,  for  the  time  being,  the  Chancellor;  the  President  to  be 
a  clergyman  in  holv  orders  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland; 
and  that  the  Arcluleacon  of  York  in  this  Province,  for  the  time  being, 
should,  by  virtue  of  such  hii  office,  be  at  all  times  the  President  of  the  said 

College." 

In  1827,  for  Church  purposes.  Upper  Canada  was  divided  into  two 
Archdeaconries.  Dr.  Stuart  became  Archdeacon  of  Kingston  and  Dr. 
Strachan,  Archdeacon  of  York. 

In  the  year  following  hii  promotion  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  York,  Dr. 
Strachan  began  the  great  battle  of  his  life.  At  the  election  the  Reform  party 
had  as  their  election  cries  Clergy  Reserves  and  the  University,  and  Dr. 
Strachan  was  foremost  in  the  fight  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  1832  Asiatic  cholera  reached  America  and  swept  through  the  whole 
of  Canada.     It  was  a  time  to  try  men,  and  Dr.  Strachan  proved  himself  a 
hero.     He  never  shirked  his  duty  and  fearlessly  visited  the  sick  and  dying. 
His  services  at  this  critical  time  were  as  much  appreciated  as  they  had  been 
during  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  inhabitants  of  York  presented  him  with  a 
piece  of  plate  in  recognition  of  the  work  he  had  done  during  the  trying 
months  of  the  plague.      In  1833  he  was  to  receive  another   token  of  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held.     His  old  pupils  of  the  Cornwall  School  still 
held  him  in  reverence,  and  presented  him  with  a  valuable  piece  of  plate  to 
show  how  highly  he  was  esteemed  by  them.      "This  was  a  massive  silver 
Epergn6,  value  230  guineas ;    the  base  of  which,  particularly   cha.ste  and 
elegant  in  proportions  and  design,  supports  four  classical  figures,  representing 
Religion,    History,    Poetry    and   Geography;    and   surrounding   a   column 
around  which  twine  the  ivy  and  acanthus,  the  whole  surmounted   with  a 
wreath.      Within  the  square  of  the  pedestal,   not  exposed   to  view,   are 
engraven  the  names  and  place  of  residence  of  the  gentlemen  who  presented 
this  tribut«."     Among  these  names  were  such  distinguished  men  as  John 
Beverley  Robinson,  George  Ridout,  J.  B.  Macaulay,  Jonas  Jones  and  his 
biographer  and  successor  in  the  See  of  Toronto,  A.  N.  Bethune. 
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ArchdMOon  Strachan  continue!  to  put  forth  rtrtnoous  efforts  on  UhM 
of  the  Church,  and  among  his  other  works  was  th«  esUblishment  of  a 
periodical,  The  Church. 

He  continued  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  Legislatire  Council  and  his 
•neunea  strongly  objected  to  this.  They  were  making  their  inBuence  felt 
with  the  Home  government  and  Lord  Ripen  advised  that  the  "  Bishop  of 
lle<riopoli9  and  the  Archdeacon  of  York  should  altogether  abstain  from  any 
interference  in  any  secular  matters  which  might  be  submitted  in  the 
Legislative  Council."  The  Archdeacon  of  York  was  not  one  t«  give  up  what 
he  considered  to  be  a  right  without  a  battle,  and  he  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics.  However,  matters  were  to  undergo  a  change.  The 
struggle  which  was  going  on  at  this  Ume  ended  in  the  rebellion  of  1837,  and 
the  Home  government,  through  Lord  Durham's  report,  saw  the  need  of 
re-adjusting  legislation  in  the  Canadas  to  suit  the  growing  needs  of  the 

country. 

Hs  was  now  to  susUin,  for  the  time  being,  what  was  to  him  a  great 
personal  loss.  In  1839  the  Church  of  St  James  was  burned,  but  the 
Archdeacon  went  to  work  with  his  usual  energy  and  soon  had  a  much  more 
magnificent  building  rising  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  church.  In  August  of 
this  same  year  he  went  to  England,  and  was  there  consecrated  the  first  Bishop 
of  ToronU).  and  on  the  22nd  of  December  was  insUUed  in  his  new  church, 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  James,  which  still  sUnds  a  monument  to  his  energy  and 

teal. 

Mr.  Poulelt  Thomson,  afterwards  Lord  Sydenham,  came  io  Canada  to 
carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  in  Lord  Durham's  Report  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  Clergy  Reserves  question.  The  message  on 
this  question  sent  down  by  the  Governor-General  was  far  from  being  satis- 
factory to  the  Bishop  of  Toronto,  and  he  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  his  diocese  pointing  out  that  the  step  Uken  was 
"calculated  to  deprive  the  church  of  England  in  Canada  of  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  h«  lawful  property,  to  render  clergy  stipendiaries  and  dependanU 
on  the  Colonial  government,  and  to  foster  and  perpetuate  endless  division 
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a.ul  discord."  FT-wever,  the  House  of  Assembly  passed  the  I '.ill  by  ft 
nmjority  of  twtM.ty-ii-lit  t-J  tw.  nty,  and  the  Governur-Ueneral  believed  that 
the  (jutstioii  was  luiw  f.^ix'ver  s.-ulfMl.     Ho  said  with  rt'^urd  to  the  Bill : 

"By  Die  Bill  whi.li  you  have  passed  for  the  disposal  of  the  Clergy 
11.  serves,  you  have,  so  far  as  your  constilutional  po«H-rs  a^lmit,  set  at  rest  a 
qu.-tion  which,  for  years  past,  has  convulsed  society  iu  this  Province.  In 
rianiinK  that  measure,  you  have  consulted  alike  the  best  interests  of  reli-ion. 
au.l  the  future  peace  and  welfare  of  the  people,  for  whoso  services  you  are 
cillod  upon  to  legislate;  and  I  rely  on  your  efforU  proving  successiul, 
notwithstanding  any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to  renew  excitement,  or  to 
raise  opposition  to  your  deliberate  and  recorded  judgment" 

Bishop  Strachan's  work  was  to  make  itself  felt,  and  when  the  matter 
came  up  before  the  leading  members  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  the  Bill  was 
to  undergo  radical  change,  and  when  finally  passed,  August  7,  1840,  it  was 
one  that  gave  considerable  satisfaction  to  the  Bishop  of  Toronto.  In 
considering  this  matter  The  Church  newspaper  was  able  to  say  :  "  It  is  with 
all  well-disposed  persons  a  sulject  for  congratulation  that  a  topic  of  grievance 
has  thus  been  removed,  and  most  heartily  do  we  hope  and  pray  that  it  will 
not  soon  be  followed  by  another  equally  groundless  and  dis-iuieting." 

Dr.  Strachan  had  for  some  years  been  agitating  for  a  university.  It  had 
been  deemed  wise  first  to  establish  a  school  where  pupils  might  qualify  for 
the  projected  university,  and  Upper  Canada  College  had  resulted  ;  but  in 
1842  the  Bishop's  desire  was  to  bo  realized.  In  that  year  Charles  Bagot, 
successor  to  Lord  Sy<lenham,  visited  Toronto,  and  while  there  laid  the 
.•urner-stone  of  King's  College,  and  two  months  later  the  university  of  King's 
College  was  opened  with  fitting  ceremony. 

.\s  r.i-lmp  of  Toronto  he  had  no  sinecure.  His  work  for  the  summer 
months  of  1840  illostrfttee  ftdmirably  the  amount  of  labor  he  had  to  put  forth 
on  behalf  of  his  widely-scatlere.l  diocese.  Between  June  10,  and  October  21, 
of  ■lat  year  he  visited  sevt:!ty-ei;;ht  stations,  contirmed  2,923  peoi-le, 
consecrated  five  churches  and  two  burial  grounds,  and  delivered  155  sermons 
and  addresses.  In  doing  this  work  he  travelled  2,277  miles ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  travelled,  foi  the  moot  part,  over  roads  of  the  roughest  type. 
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King's  (;<)11o-e  was  not  to  have  a  peaceful  career.  Scan-ely  was  the 
coruer-sloi.e  laLl  l.^^fore  tli«  encMiies  of  Dr.  Slrachau  U'^-.m  to  attack  the 
iiislitution.  An  aliomi-t  was  made  to  remodel  the  Culhgc,  an.l  in  1S4S  when 
the  ItofoniKTs  w.re  in  power  the  name  of  King's  College  was  dropped  and 
tliatufth.'  Inivrr-ity  of  Toronto  adopted.  It  was  moreover  decreed  that 
iheiu  shuiil.l  be  no  laculty  of  divinity  in  the  university,  and  that  "  there 
should  be  no  professorship,  lectureship  or  teachership  of  divinity  within  it." 
Kishop  Strachan  nov  ^termined  to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Chuich  University  apart  .ogelher  from  State  Aid.  He  appeale.l  to  the 
.•lergy  an<l  laity  of  the  diocese  and  headed  a  subscription  list  hiii-.s-lf  with  a 
gift  "if  jC  1,000.'  He  endeavored  to  have  Her  Majesty's  government  disallow 
the  act  abolishing  King's  College.  He  failed  in  this,  but  succeeded  in  getting 
a  charter  for  the  new  college  he  proi>osed  to  estublisii. 

He  was  now  an  old  man  past  the  three  score  and  ten,  but  he  went  to 
Kngland  and  worked  with  such  energy  on  behalf  of  his  projected  college,  that 
hesu.ceeded  through  the  help  of  such  men  as  Lord  Seaton  and  Mr.  (Jladstone 
in  raising  the  handsome  sum  of  £15,000  for  the  new  university.  As  a  result 
of  his  efforts  Trinity  College  was  formally  opened  in  Jaimary,  TS.52. 

He  continued  for  fifteen  years  more  to  work  on  behalf  of  his  Clmrcli 
and  the  Province.  He  actively  opposed  the  secularization  of  the  Clergy 
U,  -erves  in  1854,  and  in  18G0  when  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Canada  lie 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  at  his  reception. 

When  the  Fenian  Kaid  broke  out  he  spoke  with  no  feeble  voice,  but 
denounced  the  raiders  as  murderers  and  marau<lers.  The  end  of  his  life  was 
not  far  distant.  He  had  been  invited  to  attend  the  Pan-Anglicau  Conference 
of  iJishnps  hel.l  at  Lambert  Place,  September  24,  1SG7,  but  on  account  of  his 
health  was  unai  le  to  do  so.  On  October  19  he  attended,  for  the  last  time,  his 
beloved  Cathedral,  and  on  November  1,  All  Saints'  Day,  passed  cpiielly  away. 
He  had  been  a  force  in  the  Church  and  State  and  friends  and  enemies  felt 
that  they  should  do  him  honor,  and  a  public  funeral  was  accorded  the  man 
who  ha.l  based  the  education  of  Upper  Canada,  and  who  had  done  much  to 
train  many  of  the  ha  ling  statesmen  and  business  men  of  the  Province. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 


M.    EOEHTON    RTBRSOX. 

Or    Rif'rton   Rverwt.  of  United   Empire  Loyaliit  Stock-Hit  P«th«»  ReeelTe*  ■  Orwit  ol 

I  *  ,1  iu  Ui.i>»r  CanaJa-YounK  Ryersod  Early  a  Lover  of  BooV»-Hii  WucaUon-A 
Ue.-plv  Religious  Nature-Joins  the  Methodist  Communion-An  Usher  in  the  London 
Dist.ict  Grammar  Scl:o.,l-A  UiliK<<>t  Stu^ient- Returns  to  His  Father'!  Farm-A 
Missionary  to  the  Indians  on  the  Cre.lil-Crosses  Swords  with  Archdeacon  Strachan  on 
the  Clergy  Reserves  Quest-  n^His  Attitude  Towards  the  Church  of  England-The 
"Christian  Guardian"  Kslal.lished— Goes  to  England  in  the  IntereaU  of  the  Canadian 
Metli.>,list  Church-Givea  Hi.  Impression,  of  English  Public  Men-Denounced  by 
William  Lyon  Macltenzie  a.  an  Apostate-His  Active  Opposition  to  the  RebelUou. 
Tendencies  iu  Cpi)er  Canada-Sent  to  England  in  the  Interests  of  l.'pper  Canada  Academy 
-His  Words  at  the  Close  of  the  Patriots'  War-His  Battle  with  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head 
over  Grant  to  Upper  Canada  Aca.lemy-His  Generosity  to  Political  Opponents- 
Appointed  Principal  of  Victoria  College  -Appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  School,  in 
Upper  Canada- His  Theory  of  Education- Establishes  the  "Journal  of  E.lucation"— 
Complete,  hi.  "History  of  the  Loyalist,  of  America  and  Tbmt  Ti»e«"-The  Oose  d 
His  Life. 

A  FITTING  companion  itudy  for  Bishop  Strachan  is  that  of  Dr.  Egerton 
Kyerson.     They  were  both  scholarly  men,  both  strong  and  aomewhat 
stubborn  men,  and  both  were  animated  with  a  zeal  for  God  and  an 
exalted    patriotism.      In    many   ways    they   ware,   howerer,  diametrically 
opjiost'd  to  each  other. 

Dr.  Ryerson  was  of  United  Empire  Loyalist  stock,  hia  father  haying 
fought  iu  the  Hiiiish  army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Much  of  Dr. 
llyerson's  austerity  of  character  was  inherited  from  his  mother,  who  was  a 
Jesoendant  of  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  in  Massachusetts.  When  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  cau.e  to  a  close,  and  the  Thirteen  Tolonie-s  were  victora  in  the 
struggle,  Ryerson,  with  many  other  loyal  Britishers,  settled  in  New 
Urunswiek.  It  was  in  these  first  years  of  his  settlement  in  British  North 
.\nieric*  that  he  met  his  wife.  Not  finding  the  climate  or  the  soil  of  New 
Brunswick  cougeuial,  however,  and  attracted  by  the  excellent  ofifera  held  out 
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u>srtt1era  in  Can.ula  the  United  Empire  T/^yalist  journeyed  westward;  »nd 
with  a  pension,  whicii  he  received  from  the  British  government,  and  a  frant 
of  some  twenty-fiTe  hundred  acrea  of  land,  he  could  be  considered  fairly 
well-to-do,  aTen  if  his  property  was,  for  the  most  part,  forest  land.  From  the 
beginning  he  was  a  figure  of  some  promineaca  in  Upper  Canada,  and  in  1800 
was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  the  London  district  He  bcl.l  this  office  until 
1806,  but  by  this  time  his  farm  waa  damandinj  all  hia  attention,  and  for  the 
future  he  devoted  his  entire  energies  to  agricultara. 

His  son  Egerton  was  born  in  1803.  He  was  aoon  a  sturdy  lad,  and  from 
his  eariiest  years  was  an  energetic  worker  on  his  father's  farm.  He  early 
developed  a  love  for  books,  and  was  encouraged  by  both  his  parents  in  bis 
studies.  The  schools  in  Western  Canada  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  exceedingly  wretched  institutions,  Uught,  for  the  moet  part,  by  men 
who  had  failed  in  every  other  walk  in  life.  Fortunately,  however,  young 
Ryerson  had  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  teacher.  Mr.  James  Mitcliell,  in 
Bcholarehip  and  ability  as  an  instructor,  was  a  man  second  only  to  Dr. 
Strachan,  and  the  care  he  devote  to  hia  brilliant  young  pupil  was  not 

lost 

From  Egerton  Ryer«)n's  boyhood  days  k«  showed  a  atrtngth  of  character 
and  depth  of  feeling  beyond  his  years.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became 
deeply  religious  and  continued  a  zealous  follower  of  Christ  until  the  end  of 
his  life.  His  own  reminiscent  words  with  regard  to  this  stage  of  his  career 
ehor  well  how  deep  and  mature  a  nature  his  was  even  when  a  boy : 

"  At  the  close  of  the  American  War,  in  1316,  when  I  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  my  three  elder  brothers,  George,  William  and  John,  became  deeply 
religious  and  I  imbibed  the  same  spirit  My  consciousness  of  guilt  and 
sinfulness  wa.s  humbling,  oppressive  and  distressing ;  and  my  experience  of 
relief,  after  lengthened  fastings,  watchings  and  prayers,  was  clear,  refresliing 
and  joyous.  In  the  end  I  simply  trusted  in  Christ,  and  looked  to  Him  for  a 
present  salvation  ;  and  aa  I  looked  up  in  my  bed,  the  light  appeared  to  my 
mind,  and,  as  I  thought,  to  my  bodily  eye  also,  in  the  form  of  One,  white- 
robed,  who  approached  the  bedside  with  a  smile,  and  with  mora  of  the 
•xpnaBon  o^the  countenanca  of  Titi*n'a  Christ  tlMkB  of  any  pwaoo  wham  I 
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liave  ever  wen.  I  t\\T\M><\,  rose  to  my  knees,  bowed  my  head,  and  covered 
my  face,  r.jMi^ed  with  tninl.ling,  saying  to  a  brother  who  was  lying  beaido 
nie,  that  the  Saviour  was  now  near  us.  The  change  within  was  more  marked 
than  iinylhiiig  without,  and  perliaps  the  inward  change  may  have  suggested 
what  a{>peared  an  outward  manifestation.  I  henceforth  had  new  views,  new 
feelings,  new  joys,  and  new  strength.     I  truly  delighted  in  the  Uw  of  the 

Lord,  after  the  inward  man,  and 

'Jesu»,  «I1  the  day  long,  mu  my  joy  >nd  my  lonf.' 
"  From  that  time  I  became  a  diligent  student,  and  new  quickness  and 
strength  Beemed  to  be  imj.arted  to  my  understanding  and  memory. 
While  working  on  the  farm  I  did  more  than  an  ordinary  day's  work,  that  it 
might  show  how  industrious,  instead  of  lazy,  as  some  said,  religion  made  a 
person.  I  studied  between  three  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  carried  a 
book  in  my  pocket  during  the  day  to  improve  odd  moments  by  reading  or 
learning,  and  then  reviewed  my  studies  of  the  day  aloud  while  walking  out 

in  the  evening." 

For  several  years  young  Ryerson  wae  attracted  by  the  Methodists,  a 
decidedly  unpopular  body  among  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  of  Upper 
Canada.  At  length,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  felt  so  strongly  that  he 
joined  their  communion  much  against  the  wishes  of  his  fa'her,  who  said  to 
him  that  he  must  either  leave  them  or  leave  his  house.  Egerton  had  no 
hesitation  in  making  his  choice.  He  was  the  stuff  that  martyrs  are  made  of, 
and  he  went  forth  to  face  the  battle  of  life  for  himself  accompanied  by  his 
motlier's  prayers.  He  was  fortunate  in  c^'ting  a  position  as  usher  in  the 
I/jndon  District  Grammar  School.  Much  of  the  teaching  in  Uiis  instituUon 
fell  upon  him  and  he  i)roved  himself  an  efficient  instructor. 

He  gave  considerable  ofhis  time  to  the  classics,  out  was  attracted  more 
l>y  books  of  a  pliilosophical  bent  In  the  meantime  his  father  was  feeling 
his  loss  to  the  farm  keenly,  and  at  length  requested  him  to  come  home.  He 
did  80  and  showe<1  that  his  two  years  with  books  had  taken  away  nothing 
from  his  power  as  a  farm  laborer.  However,  he  could  not  rest  satisfied  with 
plowing,  and  digging,  and  plantin.c;,  and  felt  that  work  was  laid  upon  him 
which  eould  only  be  accomplished  by  continuing  his  life  as  a  stuOenk 
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He  determined  to  enter  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  for  thii  piirpoM  wont 
to  Ilauiilion  where  there  wm  a  good  achool.  He  oyerworked  himself.  wa« 
prostrated  with  sicltness  and  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  His  father 
was  anxious  that  lie  should  once  more  assist  him  with  his  farm,  but  Egerton 
felt  that  the  •' vows  of  God  "  were  upon  him,  and  "after  long  and  painful 
strupKles"  dccled  to  devote  hu  "life  and  all  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Methodist  Church." 

The  early  part  of  his  ministerial  career  was  far  from  being  easy.  He  had 
to  travel  much  on  horse-back  and  on  foot  over  roufih  regions  and  to  minister 
to  p.  <,plo  poor  in  the  extreme.  He  was  early  appointed  a  missionary  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Credit  and  to  some  extent  lived  their  lives,  sleeping  in  their 
wigwams  on  a  rough  mat^overed  plar.k  for  a  couch.  He  desired  a  suitable 
pla.:e  of  worship  for  his  rude  congregation  and  he  appealed  to  the  Indians 
themselves  and  found  them  willing  contributort 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  incident  of  his  early  ministerial  career 
was  his  controversy  over  the  Clergy  Reserve-  with  Archdeacon  Strachan. 
The  Archdeacon  waa  the  champion  of  the  Church  of  England  against  all 
other  Churches,  but  particularly  against  the  Methodist.,  whom   he  looked 
upon  as  interlopers,  introducing  a  life  and  idea,  oat  of  keeping  with  the 
British  constitution  and  British  institutions     He  mad.  a  vigorou.  att«:k  on 
all  dissenting  bodies  and  the  Methodist,  felt  w  keenly  on  account  of  the 
references  made  against  themselve.  that  they  looked  about  for  K)me  wiiUble 
person  to  reply   to   the  strong  language  of  their  brilliant  enemy.     Young 
Ryerson  was  chosen  for  the  work,  and  made  a  reply  that  startled  the  friends 
of  the  Established  Church  and  convinced  many  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
contentions.     Once  more  his  poor  father  wa.  deeply  grieved  at  the  position 
his  son  was  Uking  in  the  country,  and  when  he  learned  that  Egerton  was 
the  author  of  the  attack  upon  Archdeacon  Strachan  he  felt  as  though  his  K)n 
was  hopelessly  lost  and  was  dragging  down  hi.  family  with  him.     However, 
it  was  a  mere  battle  for  the  right.     Egerton  Ryerson  had  lost  none  of  his 
afTection  for  the  Church  of  England,  but  he  believed  that  the  Church  with 
which  he  had  associated  his  life  was  better  able  to  do  good  work  in  the 
ColonieiU 
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During  hi,  controv..n,y  with  Dr.  Str»ohan  he  .Ufd  vory  clearly  b.. 
.Itilmlo  toward*  the  Cl.unl.  out  of  who*.  f..Mh.ha.l  com.. 

..  Wl.ut.ver  remarks  tl>e  Doctor's  ai*...un,e  may  r.qu.r.  m.  to  mak.    I 
wi.h  it  to  be  .],.,u..ctly  un,i.rstoo,l  that  I  mean  no  reflation  on  tho  aoctnne^ 
lUiir^v    or  .liB<i,line   of  the   Chunh  of   whi.-h  he    h..   the  ^-"^;^ J^* 
n.n,ilr.     Be  ...ure.l   I   mean   no  «uch   thin..     I    fir-nlv   ^^h-e     n   W 
doctrine.  I  a.lnnrc  her  lilur.y.  nn.l  I  heartily  rej.i.-e  .-.  the  «—  «/  j^ 
p.in.i,,e,  which  are  therein  contained,  and  it  i.  for  ^^-  P^-'J/^J^ 
truth,  which  they  unfold  that  I  shall  ever  pray  and  contend       And    with 
respect  to  Church  government  I  heartily  adopt  the  .ent.menU  of  the  p.ou.  and 
th    learned  Bishop  Burnet,  that  that  form  of  Church  government ..  th.  h«^ 
which  is  most  suitable  to  the  custom,  and  circum.Unce-  of  th.  p«,pl.  among 
whom  it  is  established."  .        ,  .  , 

Shortly  after  th«  beginning  of  th.  Olergy  Reserve.  ''-*^°^'"y;J°  ^ 
he  ..ok  such  an  active  part,  he  wa.  asked  to  accept  or.linat.on  m  the  Church 
of  England.     He  refused,  a.  he  f.lt  he  had  a  wider  field  of  -^''  "-^  ^^* 
Methodist  body.     The  struggle  for  religious  liberty  on  winch  h.  had  ent^r.^ 
was  by  no  means  won.     It  i.  true  the  legislative  Assembly  wer.  for  the  most 
part,  with  him.  but  the  Legislative  Council,  the  official  class  m  th.  Pro  .nc^ 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  bitterly  opposed  to  h,m^    How.ve  'he  wm 
the  kind  of  man  whom  opposition  only  made  stronger  and  more  det  rm  ned. 
The  cau«,  he  was  advocating  required  a  newspaper  to  advance  .ts  mterest^ 
and  so  the  CkrisHan  Guardian  was  established  in  1829 ;  and  he  became  ,U 
Joint  editor  and  shortly  afterwards  had  entire  editonal  charge.     H.  wroU 
ably  in  the  interert.  of  reform  and  the  Methodist  Church  and  gamed  many 
admirers  especially  among  the  Liberals  of  the  ProTince. 

II.  went  to  England  on  Church  busine-  and  found  that  Enghsb  pubhc 
n,en  were  antagonistic  to  the  Methodist.  They  had  been  mis-informed  with 
:  a.d  to  them  and  looked  upon  th.m  a.  a  class  in  th.  commun.ty 
nnBritish.-indeed,  disloyal  to  England  and  hopmg  ^^  ''^y^^'^l'l 
American  institutions.  H.  wa.  abl.  to  di^buM  th.  mind,  of  th«e  w  h 
whom  he  c«..  in  contact,  and  did  not  a  little  ^  pa.e  ^^  ^^'^  j^«;^  ^ 
that  was  afUrward.  to  b.  done  by  I^rd  Durham  and  Lord  Sydenham.    When 
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l.e  returned  from  England  h.  once  more  took  orer  the  editorthip  of  the 
r/.r.s/ian  (Juardlan  tnd  now  W»n  •  teriee  of  arUclet  dealing  with  his 
impressiont  of  English  public  men.  They  were  written  in  hie  usual  vigoroue 
style  end  with  a  goo-l  deal  of  feeling.  He  eaw  through  moet  of  the  eitremieU 
wi.o  were  professcily  working  in  the  interert.  of  the  Colouy  and  vigorouily 
,;rnoui,ce.l  them.  As  a  r.'sult  of  hie  utterancei  at  this  time  he  called  down 
uiwn  him  the  wrath  of  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  denounced  him  as  an 
"  ai.ostate  "  to  the  cause  of  reform.  Many  readers  of  the  Chrintian  Guardian 
cea.«ed  looking  to  the  paper  for  guidance  and  Dr.  Ryerson  gave  up  the 
e.litor8hip  of  it  in  June.  1835.  After  evenU  proved  that  he  waa,  for  the  moet 
part,  correct  in  his  attitude  towards  public  men  and  public  questions. 
Through  the  columns  of  the  Chrutian  Ouardian  he  tried  to  do  what  "Joe" 
Howe  did  by  means  of  the  Nova  Seotian  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  had 
there  been  many  men  of  Dr.  Ryerson's  sUmp  in  Upper  Canada,  the  unhappy 
rel)ellion  of  1837  might  have  been  averted. 

Although  still  a  young  man  he  had  done  admirable  work  for  the 
Methodist  Church.  When  he  had  entered  the  ministry  there  were  but  forty- 
one  ministers  in  the  Province  and  less  than  seven  thousand  church  members. 
But  in  1835  there  were  ninety-three  ministers  and  Bft^sn  thousand  church 
members.  He  had  really  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  Methodism  since  he 
begun  his  ministry.  When  he  gave  up  the  editorship  of  the  Ouardian  in 
his  valedictory  he  stated  his  attitude  towards  SUte  and  Church. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  "  no  ill-will  towards  any  human  being.  I  freely  and 
heartily  forgive  the  many  false  and  wicked  things  said  of  me,  publicly 
and  privately.  I  have  written  what  I  thought  best  for  the  cause  of  religion, 
the  cause  of  Methodism,  and  the  civil  interest*  of  the  country.  I  have  never 
received  one  acre  of  land,  nor  one  farthing  from  Government,  nor  of  any 
public  money.  I  have  never  writUn  one  line  at  the  request  of  any  person 
connected  with  the  Government  I  count  it  to  be  the  highest  honor  to  which 
I  can  aspire  to  be  a  Methodist  preacher  ;  and  in  this  relation  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  world  I  shall  count  it  my  highest  joy  to  finish  my  earthly 
course." 
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After  severing^  bis  connection   with   the    Grinrdian   he   WM    rtationed 
at  Kiii-^r-^ton.     As  Kingston  was  a  Tory  8trongl:fil.l  he  exjK'cted  to  make  manj 
encini.s  tticre ;  but,  as  he  was  at  this  time  held  in  ill-repute  by  the  Radicals, 
bis  altitude  on  the  Clergy  Roservea  seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten.     A1 
any  rate  be  was  kindly  received  by  the  people  of  Kingston  and  made  manv 
"  warm  friendsbipi."     He  entered  heart  and  soul  mto  his  ministry  and  mrt 
with  the  fullest  measure  of  success.     lie  was  in  every  way  a  strong  man,  and 
whether  he  worked   on  his    father's    farm,   entered    into    a    controversy, 
contribut«d  articles  to  the  preaa  or  ministered  the  gospel,  he  did  it  with  an 
energy  that  never  failed  of  his  purpose,     ile  was  not  to  remain  long  in 
Kingston.     The  rapidly  growing  Methodist  body  in  Upper  Canada  demanded 
better  educat.onal  facilities  than  they  had  at  that  time.    They  wished  to  have 
a  college  of  their  own  in  which  their  ministers  might  be  trained.     To  bring 
this  about  it  would  b«  necessary  to  send  a  delegate  to  England  to  obUin  a 
charter  and  raise  funds.     There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  man  should  bo 
sent.     Egertou  Ryerson  was  easily  the  ablest  and  shrewdest  business  man  in 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Upper  Canada,  and  so  towards  the  end  of  183G  he 
set  out  a  second  time  for  the  Old  Land.     He  was  eminently  successful  in  hia 
mission,  and  before  he  left  England,  early  in  1837,  had  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  Imperial  government  to   recommend  a  grant  by   the  Upper  Canada 
Legislature  to  Upper  Canada  Academy.     He  did  not  return  to  Canada  until 
June,  1837.     Affairs  were  in  a  very  much  disturbed  condition.     Rebellion 
broke  out  and  was  opposed  by  him  from  first  to  last,  and  his  attitude  did  not 
a  little  to   keep  the   men  of  Upper  Canada  loyal  at  a  time  when  British 
institutions  were  threatened    in  North  America. 

He  had  been  warned  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  visit  Toronto, 
but  when  he  arrived  in  the  town  about  the  middle  of  December  the  rebellion 
bad  already  been  put  down.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  he  clearly  sets  forth  his 
own  attitude  towards  the  "  Patriots'  War."  He  had  been  consistent  from  the 
commencement  in  '.-is  articles  dealing  with  the  revolutionary  tendency  in  the 
Province  and  had  now  notliiiii:  •"  take  back. 
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"It  is  remark al lie,"  he  wrote,  "that  every  man,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  wlw  lia^^  left  our  Church  and  j  )ined  in  the  unprincipled  crusade 
which  has  been  made  against  us,  has  either  beeo  an  active  promoter  of  this 
plot  or  80  far  connected  with  it  as  to  be  ruined  in  his  character  and  prospects 
l>y  the  timely  discovery  and  defeat  of  it.  I  have  been  deeply  affected  at 
hearing  of  some  unhapjiy  examples,  among  old  acquaintances,  of  this 
(hscription.  I  feel  thankful  that  I  have  bein  enabled  to  do  my  duty  from 
the  beginning  in  this  matter.  Four  years  ago,  I  perceived  and  began,  to 
warn  the  public  of  the  revolutionary  tendency  and  spirit  of  Mackenzie's 
proceedings.  Perhaps  you  may  recollect  that  in  a  long  article  in  the 
(ivardian,  four  years  ago  this  winter,  headed  '  Revolutionary  Symptoms,' 
I  pointed  out,  to  the  great  displeasure  sf  vrva.  some  of  1x17  firiends,  what  has 
come  to  pass. 

"  It  is  also  tk  matter  of  thankfulness  that  srsry  one  of  onr  family  uid 
marriage  connections,  near  and  remote,  is  on  the  side  of  law,  reason  and 
r<  ligion  in  this  affair.  Such  indications  of  the  Divine  goodness  are  a  fresh 
encouragement  to  me  to  renew  my  covenant  engagement  with  my  gracious 
Redeemer,  to  serve  Him  and  His  cause  with  greater  zeal  and  faithfulness." 

Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  had  been  instructed  by  Ijord  Glenelg  to  bring 
till'  matter  of  the  Upper  Canada  Academy  before  the  Legislature.  This  was 
done,  and  the  As.senibly  granted  $16,400  to  the  Academy.  The  Legislative 
Council  defeated  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  delayed 
payment  of  the  money,  and  it  was  not  until  after  tie  return  of  Dr.  Ryerson 
to  Canada,  and  a  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  Academy,  that  justice 
was  finally  done  in  this  case. 

He  had  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  rebellion,  but  signed 
a  petition  for  the  mitij^atioii  ot'  the  death  sentence  of  Lount  and  Mathews. 
He  vigorously  defended  Bidwell,  who  had  made  an  enemy  of  Sir  Francis 
Bond  Head,  and  later  in  life  was  generous  to  even  such  an  extreme  Radical 
as  William  Lyon  Mackenzie.  After  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  ho  was 
urged  to  once  more  take  the  editorship  of  the  Guardian.  This  he  did  in 
July,  1838,  and  continued  to  write  what  he  believed  "  to  be  the  truth, 
leaving    to  others  the  exercise  of  a  judgment  equally  unbiased  and  free." 
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He  took  charge  of  the  GnnT'llnn  at  a  critical  time  in  the  hiBtory  of  Canada,  a 
time  whon  a  strong  man  was  needed  to  assist  in  fighting  l!.*'  hattlo  for 
representative  institutions.  It  was  a  time  when  those  TPho  fought  for 
r.|,nsentative  govcnunont  and  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  repre- 
f^cntatives  of  the  Church  of  England  were  denounced  as  rebels  and 
republicans,  and  it  was  well  that  the  Guardian  had  in  its  editorial  chair  a 
man  whose  loyalty  could  not  be  impugned,  and  who  had  so  early  in  his 
career  shown  the  sanity  of  his  views  on  the  question  of  reform. 

In    isn    he   was   to   enter  upon   a   new   sphere  of  usefulness.      Lord 
Sydenham  gave  the  royal  assent  to  a  bill  for  the  erection  of  Upper  Canada 
Academy  into  a  College  with  University  powers.     Dr.  Ryerson,  as  the  ablest 
man  in  the  Methodist  body,  was  appointed  principal  of  the  new  (Victoria) 
College,  and  he  was  installed  as  prin-   pal  in  June,  1842.     H^-  continued  to 
take  an  active  part  in  public  atfairs,  and  during  the  struggle  between  Sir 
Charles   Metcalfe   and   his   constitutional  advisers   he  took   the  part  of  Sir 
Charles  and    wrote   a   series  of  nine   articles  in  his  defence.      He  believed 
that  his  Excellency's  exertions   "  would  be  crowned  with  a  glorious  yictory 
to  his  own  credit,  the  honor  of  the  British  Crown,  the  »^rengthening  of  our 
connection  with  the  motherland  and  to  the  great  future  benefit  of  Canada' 
Dr.  Strachan  could  hardly  have  written  in  a  more  loyal  rein.     Naturally 
many  of  the  Reformers  looked  upon  Dr.  Ryerson  as  having  gone  over  to 
the  Tories ;  but  they  did  not  understand  the  man.    The  spirit  that  made 
him  attack  the  extreme  Radicals   before  the  Rebellion  was  the  same  that 
mad:  him  rush  to  the  defence  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe. 

In  1844  Dr.  Ryerson  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in 
Upper  Canada,  and  is  truly  the  father  of  the  Ontario  Public  School  System. 
Until  1S76  he  continued  to  work  energetically  on  behalf  of  the  education  of 
the  Province.  He  made  no  fewer  than  five  tours  of  inspection  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  visited  such  centres  of  clucation  as  England,  Belgium, 
France,  Prussia,  etc.  As  a  result  of  his  first  visit  he  prepared  a  report  on  a 
"  system  of  public  instruction  for  Upper  Canada,"  and  shows  in  thl«  report 
that  he  had  the  true  conception  of  education. 
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"  By  education,"  he  wrote,  "  I  mean  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  certain 
arte,  or  of  certain  branches  of  knowleiJge,  but  that  instruction  and  diBcipline 
which  qualify  and  dispose  the  subjecta  of  it  for  their  appropriate  duties  and 
appointments  in  life,  as  Christians,  as  persons  in  business,  and  also  aa 
members  of  the  civil  community  in  which  they  live, 

"A  basis  of  educational  structure  adapted  to  this  end  should  he  as  broad 
as  the  population  of  the  country  ;  and  its  loftiest  elcTation  should  equal  the 
highest  demands  of  the  learned  {)rofessions ;  adapting  its  graduation  of  schools 
to  the  wants  of  the  several  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  their  respective 
employments  or  professions,  the  one  rising  above  the  other — the  one 
conducting  to  the  other;  yet  each  complete  in  itself  for  the  degree  of 
education  it  imi>arts ;  a  character  of  uniformity,  aa  to  fundamental  principles, 
pervading  the  whole:  the  whole  based  upon  the  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
uniting  the  combined  influence  and  support  of  the  gOTemment  and  th« 
people. 

"The  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  is  essential  that  all  should 
unc'erstand,  should  be  provided  for  all,  and  taught  to  all ;  should  be  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  needy,  and  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the 
most  careless.  The  knowledge  required  for  the  scientific  pursuit  of  mechanics, 
agriculture  and  commerce,  must  needs  be  provided  to  an  extent  corresponding 
with  the  demands  and  exigencies  of  the  country ;  while,  to  a  more  limited 
extent,  are  needed  facilities  for  acquiring  the  higher  education  of  the  learned 
professions." 

Towards  the  ideals  laid  down  in  this  report  he  worked  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  and  those  who  now  control  the  educational  afifairs  of  the 
Province  are  but  building  on  the  foundation  laid  by  Dr.  Ryerson.  In  1848 
he  established  the  Journal  of  Education  and  for  twenty-eight  years  continued 
to  edit  it,  but,  in  1876,  the  government,  in  its  wisdom,  saw  fit  to  abolish  the 
Chief  Superintendent's  oflBce  and  reK)rganize  the  Education  Department  with 
a  Minister  of  Education  at  its  head.  Dr.  Ryerson  then  retired  into  private 
life,  but  he  could  not  remain  idle.  He  had,  indeed,  for  twenty  years  been 
engaged  on  his  exhaustive  work,  the  Hittory  of  the  Loyalitts  of  America  and 
their  Tlmee,  and  he  now  set  himself  industriously  to  complete  it,  and  ia 
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1>MI    till,   (I  |i  lilali 'i    1 k    W.i-    liuli!i<lir(l.         Ill-    li:iil    Mow    not    lollg    to    livi'. 

■■  <  liu'luiilly  ilir  wary  \\liiil<iif  lii'r  >i.mi.1  viill."  to  i|ii(ilc  tlic  wonls  of  tlic 
i.liti.rcr  hi-  >',„•,/,,/■  I/,/  /.,>•,.  ••and  at  scvni  (.'clcnk  I'fhruafv  I'.i,  lS,S-2,  in 
Ihi'  |iii -' iici  ■.!  Ill-  !.i\  I  'i]\<<  an'!  ilrar  tViilals  ;.Mnlly  an^l  iiraccfuUy  tin' 
-pilil  nf  I'.Li'  linn  Ilyi  i-.m  U>i<k  it-  l!i;;iil  tu  he  liiri\ii'  with  the  LvVi]." 
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rxjr-l  nnrhim  ■  T.oniloner— Rdttcated  at  Eton  School— Enten  the  Aitot— Show*  Marked 
AMIity  on  Pulilic  Questions  -In  the  ilouae  of  Coninioiis  In  thr  House  of  Lord* — Lord 
Privv  Seal  in  tlie  Grey  Administration — Appointed  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg — The 
Rel)illioii  of  1837  111  Canada — Lord  IJurham  Chosen  to  Save  the  Situation— The  Causes  of 
1)15.1  oiit'.-ut  in  I'lper  C.iiada— The  Knd  of  th-;  Quixotic  Rising  L'luler  M.ukcniie— The 
Prrsi.lent  of  the  United  States  Forbids  American  Citizens  to  Aid  the  Canadian  Rebels— 
The  Causes  of  the  Rchdlion  in  Lower  Canada— The  Leadi^rs  in  the  Rtfbellion— The 
Conflict  at  St.  Deuis— The  Death  of  Lieutenant  W-ir— The  Cruel  SUu^Ulrr  ol  iLc  R>.. "is 
of  St.  Eustache— The  Bishop  o(  Montreal  Pathetically  Sums  Up  the  Results  of  the 
R  ! cUion  -The  HiikI'sIi  Government  Take*  Action  — Earl  of  Durham  Appointed  to  Cleat 
up  .Matters  in  British  North  America— Proceeds  to  Canada  vrith  Considerable  Pomp  and 
Display— His  .■\rrival  at  Qiiet)ec— Proves  Himself  Firm  Yet  Generous — Mr.  Charles 
Uuilrr's  GocmI  Work— Lord  Durham's  Treatment  of  the  Reliels— His  Action  Disalloweil  by 
the  Home  Government— Indignantly  Resigns  Office— The  EflecU  of  the  UukUsIi  Parlia- 
mt-nt's  Action  on  the  Canadian  Situation — Ixird  Durham  Returns  to  England  Without 
Having  Obtained  Leave— His  Conduct  Investigated  by  the  House- His  Able  Report  on 
Canadian  Affairs — His  Early  Death. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  GEORGE  LAMBTON,  first  Earl  of  Durham, 
although  residing  for  but  a  few  brief  months  in  Canada,  had  as  much 
to  do  with  the  making  of  the  great  Dominion  as  any  other  of  her 
Btatesmen.  He  came  to  this  country  for  a  special  purpose, — to  clear  up  a 
diflicult  situation  created  by  decades  of  jealousy  and  hatred  ;  and  altliough 
he  was  not  to  live  to  see  the  full  fruits  of  his  work  with  regard  to  the 
Caiiadas,  his  ideas  were  to  prevail  and  the  future  of  the  country  was  to  be 
built  on  the  tuuiidation  of  his  celebrated  Report 

Lord  Durham  was  a  native  of  London,  bom  in  Berkeley  Square,  on 
April  12,  1792.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton  School,  but  when 
only  seventeen  years  old  entered  the  army  and  remained  at  military  serrice 
for  only  one  year, — probably  the  serera  discipline  was  irksome  to  his 
haughty  and  insubordinate  spirit  He  early  took  an  interest  in  public 
questions,  and  showed  marked  ability  as  a  publicist,  and  waa  elected  to  the 
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House  of  Commons  in  tli<'  Wliij^  interests  ftt  the  ago  of  twonty-one.  From 
the  beginninj;  of  his  [iiil>lic  career,  while  showing  much  power,  he  likewi-,c 
displayed  much  weakness.  He  was  unable  to  brook  opposition,  and  his  hot 
temjKT  and  reckless  language  made  him  manj  enemies.  In  1828  he  was 
elevalf(l  to  the  peerage  and  took  his  seal  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  tlip 
(irey  administration  he  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  but  after  quarreling  with 
his  friends  nsigned  office.  He  continued  to  be  a  source  of  fear  to  his 
enemies  and  of  anxiety  to  his  political  friends,  but  de.'^pite  his  stormy  naturt- 
had  a  magnetism  that  gave  many  confidence  in  him  and  made  them  believe 
that  in  time  his  future  would  be  a  brilliant  one. 

However,  it  was  deemed  best  by  thoso  in  authority  to  give  him  a  foreign 
ap|)ointment  where  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  a  clear  field  to  himself, 
and  so  in  1835  he  was  chosen  aa  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  those  who 
did  not  like  him  questioned  the  wisdom  of  thii.  appointment  and  in  anger  he 
resigned.  In  1837,  when  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  English  throne  she 
showed  her  appreciation  of  Lord  Durham's  ability  by  creating  him  a  G.C.B. 
When  she  began  her  rule  Canada  was  in  a  much  disturbed  condition,  and 
iv  was  not  long  before  the  sword  waa  drawn  on  beha..  of  responsible 
government.  A  strong,  well-balanced  mind  was  needed  to  save  the  situation 
in  a  land  where  there  were  not  only  two  political  parties  at  civil  strife,  but 
where  two  distinct  nationalities  were  bitterly  opposing  each  other.  It  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  shape  the  destiny  of  England's  greatest  Colony.  The 
acts  already  passed  only  seemed  to  have  created  feuds.  It  now  seems  strange 
that  a  man  of  Lord  Durham's  record  should  have  been  chosen  to  deal  with 
such  a  critical  situation.  His  ability  was  undoubted,  but  bis  hot  temper  was 
not  suited  to  circumstancea  that  demanded  calmness  and  eqmpoise  of 
character. 

The  causes  of  the  social  dissatisfaction  that  ultimately  ended  in  reb«llion 
were  deep-seated,  and  some  of  them  were  as  old,  indeed,  as  the  War  of  the 
Revolution;  but  what  is  generally  known  as  the  "Family  Compact"  was 
largely  to  blame  for  the  state  of  affairs  that  led  to  the  rebellious  outbreak 
under  the  leadership  of  a  few  hot-headed  Radicals  such  as  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie.     Sprinkled  throughout  Upper  Canada  were  many  official*  who 
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had  fought  under  Siiiieoe  and  other  British  leaders  and  who  had,  in  not  a 
few  cases,  made  big  sacrili'":s  to  live  under  the  lirilisli  tla-;  tluy  so  dourly  loved. 
Along  with  tlies«  were  other  Britishers  who  bad  come  to  Canada  as  settlers 
after  the  opening  up  of  the  Upper  Province.  These  men,  in  many  cases, 
lookid  upon  the  ori^^inal  settlers,  and,  inileed,  on  many  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyulists,  with  more  or  less  scorn.  The  8{>oils  of  office  fell  into  the  hands  ul 
these  two  eias.-if.s,  uiid  in  all  places  of  trust  and  [)0wer  were  men  who  had 
but  iittlf  synipatiiy  with  the  democratic  life  slowly  but  surely  asserting  itsell 
in  British  North  Aimricu.  Many  of  these  officials  were  related,  or  became  so 
by  marriage,  and  endeavored  to  keep  all  patronage  within  their  own  little 
circle.  What  they  had  sutl'ered,  or  wliat  they  thought  they  had  aufiered  in 
the  past  for  the  country  they  now  ruled,  their  work,  or  the  work  of  their 
anwstors  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  or  the  War  of  1812,  and  the 
the  power  they  were  now  exercising,  gave  them  a  feeling  of  ownership  in  the 
Province.  In  this  f  ..'ling  they  were  encouraged  by  such  brilliant  scholars 
and  astute  thinkers  as  Bishop  Strachan,  who,  despite  his  humble  origin,  had 
little  toleration  with  the  democratic  spirit.  Gradually,  through  the  opening 
decades  of  the  century,  affairs  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Hot  words  were 
exchanged.  There  were  but  few  men  to  reason  with  the  Radicals,  and  such 
men  as  kf^.ckenzie  and  Gourlay  were  not  prepared  to  listen  to  reason.  At 
length  a  rising  was  planned,  and  the  authorities  stood  aloof  and  allowed  it 
to  come  to  a  head. 

"  The  rebels  were  to  convene  at  a  spot  a  few  miles  north  of  Toronto  on 
Yonge  street,  on  a  certain  day  (7th  December,  1837),  armed  with  pikes  and 
such  arms  as  might  be  gathered  at  their  homes.  They  were  to  march  into  the 
city  at  night,  take  possession  of  the  arms  in  the  City  Ilall,  and  tlien  seize  the 
person  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  any  others  who  resisted  their 
proceedings.  They  exjiected  many  of  the  citizens  to  at  onct;  join  their  force, 
and  ethers  to  remain  quiet.  A  new  Government  was  to  be  organized  (a 
Republican  Government),  and  Dr.  Rolph  was  already  selected  to  'cupy  the 
oilic  e  of  President.  Thereafter,  it  was  believed,  the  people  of  the  Province 
would  bow  in  submissiQn  to  the  newly-constituted  administration." 
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Tlii.s  little  forro  of  some  eight  liuii.ln  d  men  witliout  fiin'ls<,  witlnnit 
(irtiiH,  williuut  Idi.i.  r^,  us  was  tu  bo  expecttMl,  fled  before  the  body  of  inilitia 
iliiit  was  sent  out  ii-iiii,si  iheiti.  A  more  quixotic  rising  never  took  place. 
'Ihe  leaders  e8cai)f<i  to  the  United  States,  and  the  blackest  stain  on  the  career 
>f  Wil  jam  Lyon  Mackenzie  was  tiif  njipeal  made  to  the  Aiiurifaiis  for  belli, 
j'.m  now  that  the  authoiiticH  had  taken  the  matter  up  they  allowed 
tianisiives  ready  to  grapple  with  the  serious  situation  that  hufl  arisen,  and 
tin-  dt-trin  lion  by  Lieutenant  Drew  of  the  "Caroline,"  whidi  was  eaiiymn 
!-t..i.^  from  the  United  States  for  the  rebels  on  Navy  Island,  showed  that  tlio 
Canadians  would  brook  no  outside  interference.  Howi^ver,  there  was  little 
daii.L'ir  from  the  United  States,  as  within  a  montli  of  tlie  rebel  tiatlurinL'  at 
Ml  nt-omery's  Tavern,  the  Tresident  of  the  United  States  i.ssued  a  jir...;  i- 
nnition  forbidding  American  citizens  to  aid  the  rebels  in  arms  a^'ainst  the 
Caiuidian  government. 

While  affairs  wer«  thus  in  Upper  Canada  they  were  still  more  serious  in 
the  Lower  Province.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  had  genuine 
^;rievaiices,  and  these  were  intensified  by  race  hatred  against  the  dominant 
class.  Three  years  previou.sly  niiuiy-two  resolutiuiis,  containing  the 
grii  Nances  of  which  the  French  Canadians  complained,  were  sent  to  Lnsland, 
and  many  of  those  were  genuine  ones,  and  yet  there  seemed  no  redress.  Mr. 
N.  Iv  Dionne  thus  enumerates  the  causes  of  the  outbreak  in  the  Province  of 
t^uebec  as  follows : 

"L  The  vicious  composition  of  the  I.«gislative  Council,  of  which  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  .\pptal  were  members. 

"2.  The  paitieipalion  by  the  appointed  Legislative  Councillors  in 
[M)pular  elections. 

"3.  The  hostility  of  the  Legislative  Council  towards  the  Le-islative 
Assembly  and  mVe  versa. 

"  4.  The  accumulation  of  public  offices  in  the  hands  oi  certain  favorites 
of  the  Administration. 

"5.     The  inadequate  ilistribution  of  public  offices. 

"  6.     The  distribution  of  public  lands  amongst  friends  of  the  Government 
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"7.     The  too  frequent  checking  of  the  pM»ge  of  BilU  adopted  by  the 

Assembly. 

"  8.     The  need   for  the   peoj.le  of  a  greater  liberty  »nd  a  re^pouaiblf 

ministry." 

In  Lower  Cima-lii  were  a  number  of  brilliant  men,  but,  like  tin- 
leddera  in  rppurCiiiiiil.i,  l!iey  hickcl  hahiiice.  Wiiou  tlievj  ir.«n  saw  that  there 
wiis  lililu  hope  of  the  iiniiiuliule  re<lr.'8s  of  the  grievances  suffered  by  their 
i'rovince  they  could  nut  wait  patiently,  but  bej,'an  to  incite  the  people  tu 
rehellion.  Among  them  were  such  orators  aa  Dr.  Wulfred  Nelson,  Dr.  Cole 
and  .M.  MurchessettU.  The  press  of  the  country  was,  for  the  most  part,  with 
them.  However,  one  paper,  at  least,  Le  CanadUn,  pointed  out  the  folly  of 
reporting  to  arms.  The  Church,  too,  gave  iU  warning',  but  the  popular  leuihrs 
h.  Id  their  meetings  ii\  ditlerent  parts  of  the  Pioviuce  ami  M.  rapintati 
di  nounced,  in  violent  langimge  that  could  only  lead  to  rebellion,  the  tyninny 
oi' the  ruling  body.  Violence  began  in  November  in  the  streets  of  Montreal 
ami  the  Hames  of  rebellion  soon  spread  to  other  parU  of  the  Province.  On 
the  23rd  of  the  month  an  attack  was  made  on  the  rebels  in  St  Denis  and  the 
government  forces  were  compelled  to  retreat.  It  waa  at  this  time  that 
Lieutenant  Weir  was  murdered — an  act  which  did  much  to  cause  the 
unfortunate  rebels  later  to  receive  such  brutal  treatment  at  the  hand*  of  Sir 
John  Colborne  and  his  forces. 

Determined  efforts  were  now  to  be  made  to  crush  the  rebellion.  St. 
Charles  and  SL  Denis  were  captured  and  at  St.  Eustache,  where  a 
comparatively  small  body  of  rebels  had  taken  shelter  iu  a  church,  a  cruel  and 
bloody  slaughter  took  place.  The  rebellion  was  effectually  stamped  out  and 
the  rebel  leaders  were  in  flight 

The  immediate  results  of  this  appeal  to  anna  is  thus  pathetically  given 
in  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of  Montreal  "  What  misery,  what  desolation,  ia 
spread  broadcast  through  many  of  our  fields  and  homes  aince  the  scourge  of 
civil  war  has  ravaged  a  happy  country  where  abundance  and  joy  reigned 
with  order  and  safety,  before  brigands  and  rebels  by  force  of  sophistries  and 
lies  had  led  a-«tray  a  part  of  the  population.  What  remains  to  you  of  their 
grand   promises?     Wa»  it  the  desire  of  the  majority   of  the   people,  who. 
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Bcconling  to  theM  principles,  ihoald  control  everything  in  the  State,  to  jjo 
into  armed  conflict?  Was  tliore  any  ReniTal  concurrence  io  the  opiTHtioin 
of  the  in»urj;('iiU?  Are  you  fne,  when  in  menacing  you  with  »I1  torta  of 
taxation,  willi  incendiarism,  with  the  lose  of  all  your  property,  with  dtath 
itself  if  you  did  not  suhniit  to  tiuir  frightful  despotism,  they  f<)rce<l  more 
tlian  Imlf  of  the  small  nun. her  who  took  arms  against  our  august  Sovereign 
to  march  ajjiiinsl  her  victorious  armifs?" 

The  words  of  tlie  liishop  were  in  a  sense  too  true  and  yet  the  misguided 
patriots  he-'  not  died  in  vain,  pjipland,  slow  to  move  in  time  of  peace,  now 
IP'  -,..dly  and  the  povernment  determined  to  thoroughly  investigate  the 

situation,  and  provisions  were  to  be  made  to  prevent  the  poflsbility  of  luch 
an  oullireak  in  the  future. 

Wiitn  news  of  the  insurrection  reached  England  Lord  John  Russell  in 
th.-  limiseof  Commons  moved  "for  leave  to  bring  in  •  bill  by  which,  for  a 
certain  time,  the  calling  of  an  Assembly  in  Lower  Canada,  which  waa 
incumbent  on  the  government,  for  the  time  being,  might  be  suspended  and 
authority  be  given  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  to  provide  for  the 
future  government  of  the  Province."  It  was  the  duty  of  the  gorernment 
"to  send  to  British  North  America  a  man  conversant  with  matters  of 
administration,  with  the  most  important  matters  which  are,  from  time  to 
time,  brought  before  parliament  as  well  as  with  the  affairs  of  the  various 
states  of  Europe  and,  moreover,  that  it  should  be  implied  by  his  nomination 
that  he  was  favorable  to  popular  feeling  and  popular  rights."  The  Earl  of 
Durham,  a  noble  Radical,  was  chosen  for  the  task  of  investigating  affairs  in 
the  great  English  colony  across  the  Atlantic,  and  he  proceedol  to  Canada 
with  the  hope  of  restoring  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  expressing  the  wish 
that  he  might  be  "the  humble  instrument  of  conferring  upon  the  British 
North  America  provinces  such  a  free  and  liberal  constitution  as  shall  place 
them  on  the  same  scale  of  independence  as  the  rest  of  the  poeeessions  of  Great 
Hritain." 

Many  in  England  expected  to  see  Lord  Durham  make  a  muddle  of  affairs 
in  Canada.  For  a  Radical  he  made  a  bad  beginning.  lie  was  proceeding  to 
:i  i>our  country  and  a  Uemocraiic  country,  largely  affected  \if  the  rcpublii;aa 
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ideas  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  he  went  with  a  pomp  and  display  that 
aristocrats  delight  in.  His  vessel  was  richly  fitted  out  and  he  had  witli  hiiii 
a  large  retinue  of  servants,  and  on  the  voyage  across  was  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  musicians  to  help  pass  the  time  mtrrily.  If  he  went  beariiig  the 
palm  branch  he  was  careful  to  have  the  sword  at  least  ready  to  be 
unsheathed  in  case  of  any  opjiosition  to  hi  rule.  Two  regiments  of  Royul 
Guards  and  some  Hussars  went  with  )  :m.  He  r-achcd  Quebec  on  May  27, 
but  did  not  land  until  the  29th,  b  which  tune  |  reparations  had  been 
completed  to  give  him  a  royal  welcome  In  his  proclamation  on  landing  he 
declared  that  "  all  disturbers  of  the  peace,"  "  all  violaters  of  the  law,"  "  all 
enemies  to  the  Crown  and  the  British  Empire"  would  find  in  him  an 
uncumpromising  opponent;  but  he  likewise  invited  "the  most  free  and 
unreserved  communication  from  the  people  of  British  North  America,  and 
begged  them  to  consider  him  as  a  friend  and  an  arbitrator  ready  to  listen  at 
all  times  to  their  complaints  and  grievances;  for,  as  he  said,  be  was  fully 
determined  to  act  with  the  strictest  impartiality. 

He  wa?  fortunate  in  having  with  him  a.  this  time  Mr.  Charles  Buller,  a 
pupil  of  Thomas  Carlyle's,  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  great  ability  ;  imh  ed  the 
historian  has  very  great  difiiculty  in  telling  just  how  much  of  Durham's 
Work  was  done  by  Buller. 

For  a  time  things  went  smoothly  and  it  looked  as  if  Lord  Durham  was 
to  meet  with  no  great  difficulty  in  remedying  affairs  in  Canada.  June  '2s, 
183S,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  coionation  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  on  this  day 
he  proclaimed  an  amnesty  for  all  political  offences  committed  during  the 
rebellion.  He  made  an  exception  with  regard  to  some  of  the  leaders,  suc'h  as 
Wolfred  Nelson,  R.  S.  Bouchette  and  others,  who  were  to  be  exiled  to 
Bermuda;  of  Louis  Joseph  Papineau,  Dr.  O'Callaghan  and  George  Etienne 
Cartier  and  some  thirteen  others  who  had  fled  to  the  United  States  and  who 
were  threatened  with  death  if  they  attempted  to  return  of  their  own  accord. 
This  was  a  somewhat  high-handed  piece  of  business  from  a  British  point  of 
view.  Lord  Brougham  indignantly  protested  against  it,  declaring  that  these 
men  had  been  condemned  to  death  when  not  one  of  them  had  been  previously 
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triod.  "Stirh  a  proro.  .liiifr,"  he  said,  "  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  English 
!:iw  whirh  lunnaii.ly  supposed  every  accused  party  to  be  innoceut  until  he 
was  proved  i^iiilty." 

Apart  r-.»m  the  h>gal  asjicct  of  the  alTair  Lord  Durham's  action  was  i:i 
the  best  interests  of  the  case.  Ti;c  nhels  had  expctrd  har-'lier  terms  and 
were  <:ht<l  to  he  let  off  so  liglitly.  I'.ut  his  attempt  at  a  ninedy  was  to  he 
Mi.M-nly  ( lie.k>  d  hy  tlie  action  of  the  IIu!n.-  (iovernment.  The  oniinam'e  of 
I.,,id  Dmham  was  disiillow.  d  hy  Her  Nhij< --ty's  goveniinenL 

Lord  Duiham  was  imli^^nant  at  the  treatment  meted  out  to  one  who  had 
come  to  Canada  armed,  as  he  thnu<;lit,  with  the  highest  authority,  and 
drte. mined  to  resign  his  ollhe.  On  the  9th  of  October  he  issued  a 
pnulr.iiation,  which,  according  to  Knight,  "  was  a  humiliating  abrogation  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  June."  He  then  took  a  step  which  was,  to  say 
the  least,  decidedly  unwise.  It  was  his  duty  to  remain  in  Canada  until  he 
received  leave  to  return,  hut  he  now  decided  to  desert  hia  post  without 
awaiting  the  sanction  of  the  Home  government.  In  his  reply  to  an  address 
give  n  liim  by  the  French  resident*  of  Quebec  he  gave  the  following  as  the 
reason  for  his  return  : 

"The  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords,  acquiesced  in  by  the  Ministry, 
have  deprived  the  government  in  this  province  of  all  moral  powtr  and 
consideration.  They  have  reduced  it  to  a  state  of  executive  nvUity,  and 
rendered  it  dependent  on  one  branch  of  the  Imperial  legislature  for  the 
itnmediate  sanction  of  each  separate  measure.  In  tnith  and  in  effect,  the 
government  here  is  now  administered  by  two  or  three  peers  from  their  seats 

in  parliament 

"  In  this  novel  and  anomalous  state  of  things,  it  would  neither  be  for 
vonr  advantage  nor  mine,  that  I  should  remain  here.  My  post  is,  where  your 
interests  are  reallv  decided  upon.  In  parliament  I  can  defend  your  rights, 
declare  your  wants  and  wishes,  and  expose  the  impolicy  and  cruelty  of 
proceedings,  which  wliiUt  they  arc  too  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having 
originated  in  personal  animcsily  and  party  feeling,  are  also  fraught  witli 
imminent  danger  to  the  welfare  of  these  important  coloniw,  to  the 
permanence  of  their  connection  wiili  the  British  empire." 
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The  dirodinn  of  afT.iin)  in  tlio  colony  was  lofl*  in  the  hamls  of  Sir 
Jolin  CoIl.Drne.  The  diircrfncea  l)rt\vorn  Lon]  Durham  and  the  Home 
};'iveriiiiient  had  a  decidedly  da:  -<rons  tendency,  and  it  looked  for  a  time  as 
if  rehellion  mif^ht  break  out  agaii.  B';t  rebellion  could  not  gather  head  and 
the  severe  measures  adopted  by  Sir  John  Colborne  frightened  many  of  the 
malcontents  into  submission. 

When  Lord  Durham  reached  England  he  was  in  ill-health  and  the  blow 
he  had  received  seemed  to  have  completely  undermined  his  cnnstitulion. 
Ivf)rd  Brougham's  attack  upon  him  found  many  supjiorters  in  England,  where 
anything  bordering  on  an  illegal  exercise  of  authority  was  frowned  down 
upon.  ih)\vever,  ho  had  defenders  who  believed  that  his  policy,  under  the 
circumstances,  was  the  correct  one.  lie  certainh-  had,  in  the  brief  time  ho 
was  in  Canada,  grasj^ed  tlie  situation  fully,  told  the  causes,  and  at  lens;, 
BUggrsted  the  remedy.  In  his  celtiiratcd  Rei>ort  he  said  :  "  From  first  to 
last  I  have  discerned  in  these  dissensions  which  fill  the  parliamentary  historv 
of  Lower  Canada,  that  the  Assembly  has  always  been  at  war  witli  the  Council 
relative  to  powers  which  are  essential  to  be  possessed  by  the  former  through 
the  very  nature  of  represnifative  institutions."  He  had  a  remedy  to  present, 
and  in  his  Report  proposed  "that  the  Crown  should  give  up  all  its  revenues, 
excipt  those  derived  from  land  sales,  in  exchange  for  a  proper  civil  list. 
That  all  civil  oflicers  should  be  made  resjjonsible  to  the  legislature,  the 
governor  and  secreta-y  always  excepted ;  that  the  independence  of  the 
judges  should  be  recognized  ;  and,  further,  that  the  heads  of  ministerial 
departments  should  be  bound  to  govern  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
majority  in  the  two  Chambers." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Report  was  that  in  which  he  dealt  w'th 
'  the  great  race  question.  He  saw,  perhaps  more  clearly  than  any  other  man 
sent  by  England  to  govern  in  this  country,  that  the  greatest  diflSculty  the 
Canadian  people  had  to  contend  with  was  not  a  political  one  but  a  racial  one. 
He  feared  for  the  future  of  the  country  and  wrote  a  vigorous  warning  against 
permitting  the  French  element  to  dominate  the  British  Colony.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  Report  well  show  how  strongly  be  felt  with 
regard  to  thia  matter : 
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"W'ithmit  Rf.inK  ^o  far  as  to  toouro  the  Assembly  of  a  deliberate  design  to 
chock  the  sctticineiit  iu  <1  iinpr.vonient  of  Lower  Canada,  it  raiuiot  be  denied 
that  they  looked  witli  conMihrab!-  jealousy  and  dislike  on  the  increase  and 
pr.  -pcrity  of  what  they  rej,'ardcd  us  a  foreign  and  hostile  race;  thty  looked 
on  the  Province  as  the  patrimony  of  their  own  race;  they  viewed  it  not  as 
a  country  to  be  setth  d,  hut  as  on>'  alroady  settled  ;  and  instead  of  legislating 
in  the  American  spirit,  and  lirsl  providing  for  the  future  population  of  the 
Province,  their  primary  care  was,  in  the  spirit  of  legislation  which  prevails  in 
the  Old  WorM,  to  guard  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  present    race  of 
inhabitants  to  whom  tliey  considered  the  new-comers  as  subordinate.     They 
refused  to  increase  the  bur.Iens  of  the  country  by  iinp.ising  taxes  to    meet 
tlie  expenditure  rciunerl  for  improvement,  and  tbcy  also  refused  to  direct  to 
that  object  any  of  the  funds  previously  devoted   to   other   purposes.      The 
improvement  of  the  harbour  at  Montreal   was   suspended   from  a  political 
antijiatby  to  a  leading  English  merchant  who  had  been  the  most  active  of 
the  Commissioners,    and  by   whom  it  had  been  conducted    •  ith   the   most 
admirable  success.     It  ia  but  just  to  say  that  some  of  the  works  which  the 
As.sembly    authorized  and  encouraged  were  undertaken   on  a  scale  of    due 
moderation  and  satisfactorily  j)erfected  and  brought  into  operation.     Others, 
especially   the   great  communications   which  I  have  mentioned   above,  the 
Assembly  showed  a  great  reluctance  to  promote  or  even  permit. 

"The  treasonable  attempt  of  the  French  party  to  carry  its  political 
objects  into  effect  by  an  appeal  to  arms  brought  these  hostile  races  in'o 
general  and  armed  collision.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  melancholy  scenes 
exhibited  in  the  progress  of  the  contest,  or  the  fierce  passions  which  held  an 
unchecked  sway  during  the  insurrection  or  immediately  after  its  suppression. 
It  is  not  diflicult  to  conceive  how  greatly  the  evils,  which  I  have  described  as 
previously  existing  have  been  aggravated  by  the  war ;  how  terror  and  revenge 
nourished  in  each  portion  of  the  population  a  bitter  and  irreconcilable  hatred 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  The  French  population 
who  had  for  some  time  exercised  a  great  and  increasing  power  through  the 
medium  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  found  their  hopes  unexpectedly  prbstrnt'  d 
iu  the  dust.     The  physical  force  which  they  had  vaunted  was  called  into 
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a.tion  and  prored  to  b«  utterly  inefficient.  The  hope,  of  recovenng  then 
,„,.vious  as.en.le.,  .  under  a  constitution,  similar  to  that  suspended,  almost 
c  a<=.d  m.M^t.  Uemoved  from  all  .dual  share  in  the  p,vcrnmenl  ot  thoir 
.ouutrv,  thev  brood  in  sullen  s.le.ce  over  the  memory  of  the.r  fallen 
countr'vn.en.'of  their  burnt  villaf^es.  of  their  ruined  rroperty.  of  the.r 
extinguished  ascendencv  and  their  humbled  natinnality.  To  the  (.overn- 
mcnt  and  the  English  they  ascribe  these  wrongs  and  nourish  against  both  an 
indiscriminating  and  eternal  animosity." 

Had  he  remained  in  Canada  for  a  longer  period  he  no  doubt  would  have 
„>odified  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  French  race.  lU.t  hi,.  Ue,.ort  was  to 
be  of  great  value,  and  the  diilicuhie.s  he  pou.tcd  out.  scM.etunes  w,th 
exaggeration,  helped  Lord  Sydenham  and  Loul  Elgin  and  others  to  steer 
clear  of  the  n.ck.s  and  ^l-'.als. 

His  work  ,n  Canada  practically  ended  his  public  career.  On  .July  -.-, 
l.^hemade  his  last  .peech  in  defence  of  his  Canadian  poluy.  In  th- 
following  vear,  at  the  a.e  of  f-rty-cight,  on  .luly  2S,  death  ended  a  career 
which,  awpite  H«  maa>  failui*«.  had  m  it  rtiii  much  o.  piumi;* 
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;  1„-  Bu\j  Career  of  Poiilt-tt  Th.irrnon— nenins  Businesj  L'fe  In  St.  Teirrihm^-Vhvrini 
ColUpsi  an.lal-iiKtl'v  Vs^!  I'.  Ui.-  IK.i.th  Res  :is  ■J  luiiupe -A  l-me  Lint;u.sl  -lu  an 
Knglisli  Count  nK-Hmise-I-;iit!ier  Krsiilence  ir.  Kn<;-;a— One  of  the  KeeiirH-S  ..hte  1  and 
Most  r..l!slie,l  Yuin.K  .Mr.i  of  hii  Time— .\  Frieiiu  of  Mr.  lluskisson'a— Becomci  a  Candi- 
date for  ihe  n.ro'i);!!  of  Duver— His  Business  VrhmU  Opposed  to  this  Slep-A  Power  in 
the  House  of  Couiuions-His  Attitude  Tow:uds  Free  Tra  le-Appointed  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade— An  Al.le  Parliami-iilarian  and  Diplomat- Takes  an  Inter.:.t  in  the 
Canadi.it.  Silu.ition  Created  by  the  Rc!-.ilion  of  i.S37-Givcu  a  Choice  In-tween  tlie 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchetpier  and  tli^  Governm-nt  of  Canada-Goes  to  Canada  as 
GoTernorGeneral-Cniifideut  of  Being  Able  to  C.i  ipjile  with  the  Critical  Situalum  in 
British  Non'i  Americi-lMuJs  tiu'  l-eoj.le  Frie.idiv  lovv.irds  Him— A  Strong  Antipathy 
towards  him  imong  the  Tories  o.  Upper  Canada- Working  for  the  Union- His  Tri- 
umplmrl  Words  with  Kfv;:.rd  to  bis  Success- Dt-als  with  the  Clergy  Reserves  Ouestion 
—Stands  Aioof  fn.m  both  Puli'ical  Tallies— The  Uuiou  Proclaimed— ouilers  from  Ill- 
Health— Meet*  with  a  Fatal  Accident— Hii  Death. 

mm  \i.   CIl.VRT.ES    EDWARD    POULETT    THOMSON  w«a    to    follow 

iVl     '°  ^^^®  '^*^*  °'   ''"'■^   Durham  to  endeavor  to  settle  the  difficulties 

that  the  nohle  and  eccentric  Lord  had  failed  to  Mttle,  or,  U)  be  more 

just,   had   been   prevented   from   iettliiig   by  the  interference  of  the  Home 

j,'overnment  with  bis  actions  in  British  North  America.     Poulett  Thomson,  as 

he  is  known  to  Caua-liau  historians,  was  l!ie  son  of  an  English  merchant 

He  was  bon.  at  Waverley  September  13,  1799.     His  life,  therefore,  began 

with  the  last  century.     He  received  his  education  not  in  any  of  the  large 

pui)lic  schools  but  at  a  small  private  school.     His  father'"  business  was  an 

e.x.ttnsive  one   and    had   an  important   branch  at  St    Petersburg.      Young 

Thomson    was   early    t  tken    froDi    school    and    sent   to   that   wealthy    and 

fashionable  city  to  1  .  -hi  a  l.u.iness  career.     While  in  St.  Petersburg,  on  this 

his  first  visit,  althuu-:i  a  lad  of  only  sixteen,  he  continued  to  improve  his 

mind  and  to  mingle  freely  with  tie  society  life  of  the  city.     However,  afler 

two  years' residence  his  health  broke  down  and   he  was  obliged  to  return  to 

bis  native  land.     He  made  but  a  brief  sojourn  in  Euyiand  and  then  Tinted 
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the  continent  where  he  spent  nearly  a  year  in  the  pleasure  an.J  hriilth  ro-.n 
of  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Fruncr  The  rest  and  change  of  climute  cMir.pI-tfly 
restorJd  him  to  health  and  he  relumed  to  Uiudou  to  begin  oucc  mure  a 
nifr>.antile  iiie. 

Althuu;;h  ho  had  been  taken  from  ichool  at  the  eurly  age  of  sixteen  ho 
hud  an  exwUeiit  eciuii-rnent  for  the  battle  of  hfe.     Ho  UrA  been  ever  a  close 
na.Ur  an.l  during  lii-^  r.sidrnce  in  Russia,  Germany,    Hily   and  Franco   had 
Bit  himself  a>.siduously  to  the  study  of  the  languages  oi  those  countries  and 
gpcke  Ihe.n  with  great   flu-ney.      ''t-  felt  *liat  he  was  lilted  for  somo'i.ing 
hi-l.-r  than  a  counting-house  and,  anxiou3  to  put  his  lino  linguistic  powers 
t')  use,  sought  employ  moot  on  some  foreign  embassy.     However,  this  was  not 
tf>  he  and  he  remained  in  London  at  his  dosk  for  several  ycart.     His  hiisiiiesfl 
abilities  wore  rocoj^nized  in  the  house  and  he  was  given  a  partnership,  and 
was  oii.e  inoH'  bont  to  St.  rotcrsburg.     He  spont  nearly  two  years  in  the  land 
of  tlio  C/ar  and  while  there  journeyeil  much  through  the  country,  visiting  the 
principal  points  of  trade,  and,  in  his  observations  in  the  journal  which  he  kept, 
showed  a  fine  knowledge  of  men  ami  affairs.     He  left  Ilus.sia  in  182 1  and 
before  returning  to  London  spent  some  months  in  Vienna  and  Paris,     llis 
application  to  business,  his  study  of  books,  his  contact  with  society,  his  visits 
to   the   great   centres  of  art   and  learning   all    went  to  the  shaping  of  las 
character,  and  when  he  returned  to  Ivondon  in  1824  after  the  death  of  his 
mother,  lie  was  rce„j;iii/,ed  as  one  of  the  keenest-sighted  and  moat  polished  of 
the  young  men  of  his  time. 

In  ttie  year  1825,  he  was  carried  away  by  mining  speculations  that  were 
taking  place  in  America,  and,  like  many  another  Englishman  then  and  since, 
lost  heavily  through  his  over-confidence  in  the  promoters  of  schemes  in  the 
New  World.  However,  his  losses  do  not  seem  to  have  e!":  ■■  .ed  him  much, 
and  that  same  year  he  became  interested  in  the  great  questions  that  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  other  Reformers  were  bringing  to  the  front.  Hia  study  of  and 
interest  in  these  questions  brought  him  into  contact  with  such  men  as  Mr. 
Mill,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Warburton  and  Mr.  Bentham.  These  men  did  not  a 
little  to  form  his  mind  on  economic  and  social  questions.  They  and  other 
liberals  were  attracted  by  his    wisdom,    his  brilliancy  as  a  spMker  and  his 
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•  xt.  ii.sive  kiiowlH.l;;e  of  Uie  great  trade  qnostions  of  his  time.  He  was 
iisked  by  lliein  to  hr.o-ie  a  can. ii. Lite  for  liie  borough  of  Dover;  ami 
liiiviii;,' a  Kf-miine  eiithii-iiisiii  for  ref >rm,  (ifriil.Ml  lo  sUwui  fir  the  \\nw<o  of 
I'uiiiinun-^.  Tlii.s  strj,  \va-i  not  apipived  of  by  thu  lirm  uf  'I'liom-^nii  ^c  S.ins, 
who  \i:\\  little  Hviniailh;.  «it!i  tbe  H-it.iti.in  of  the  Liberals.  His  iatliiT  ami 
cldeHt  bn.tiior  cn.ii avoro.l  to  pir^uaae  him  to  pive  up  his  intention  of 
-laiHiini,'  for  Dovlt.  It  was,  thoy  mnint.iiiie<l,  contrary  to  tho  int.-rests  of 
ilieir  businrps.  They  even  w.nt  so  far  as  to  threaten  a  (ii-.s^lution  ot 
partii.  i-l,ij>,  but  Poiil.tl  Tbninsnn  h<'r,\,;i  not  tli.-ir  pniyprs  or  threats,  iait 
went  on  with  Uie  cuuU<  au'l  won  after  a  luinl  liulit.  It  is  intensiinj;  to  note, 
III  Ihid  age  wb.-n  political  corruption  is  so  much  talked  about,  that  the 
(XiKiises  of  this  election  came  to  no  less  than  £^,000. 

He  soon  biranie  a  very   active  member  of  the   House,  and  voted   and 
spoke  on  manv  of  the  measures  that  were  introduced   by   his   Reform   fellow 
members.      When  questions  reuardiivu'   Kn-land's  foreign  trade  came  up  he 
sp.pke  Willi  [HDwer  and  knowledge,  and  Ihrouf^h  his  wide  experience  on  tho 
continent  and   in   business,  was  able  to  throw  many  lights  on  tho  questions 
that    held    the  attention  of  the  House.     Mr.   Huskisson  admiringly  said  of 
him  after  one  of  liis  speeches  that    "he  showed  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
a.  uteiiess  and  knowledge  in  respect  to  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  tiie 
country."      He  was  a  consistent  Ref.rmer,  and   spoke  in  favor  of  vote  by 
ballot,  changing  of  the  navigation  laws,  greater  civil  and  religious  liberty  tor 
his  countrymen,  and   introduced  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws.      He 
was  a  tower  of  strength  to  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  was  beginning  his  battle  lor 
free  trade.     A  speech  delivered  by  him  in  the  early  stages  of  this  stru^^^le 
was  one  cf  the  ablest  ever  hoard  in  the  House  ofCommong  on  the  question. 
In    the   course   of  this  speech    he  said :     "  I  am   no  rash   theorist,— I    am 
not    disirous    of    carrying    a    favorite    principle    into    operation     at    tlie 
expense  of  existing  interests;    but  I  maintain  that  your  only  course  is  a 
gradual,  a   progre.s.sive,   but   a   steady  approach  to   a   free   system;    and    I 
maintain,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  verj'  es.sence  of  manufacturing 
and  commercial  industry,  is  freedom  from  legislative  interference  aud   legis- 
lative  protection.     Attempt  to  as.«Msi  il«  course  by  protective  enactajeutt,  by 
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fo^terin;;  carf, — yoii  arrest  it«  prnprew,  you  destroy  iU  rlpo'ir.  U:;bitid  the 
slmrkli  s  in  wl.i(  li  your  unwise  ttiuierness  has  confined  it — permit  it  to  talco 
uiinstniiii'-d  iti  own  conrse, — expose  it  to  the  wlinlesoine  bree/.es  of 
(■()iii]..!itioii,  you  Riv8  it  new  life,  you  restore  its  former  vi;,">nr.  Iu<!u«tr\ 
had  Ijtcn  well  likoiitil,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  hardy  alpine  plant:  self-sown 
on  the  nioiuilaiii  si.lo,  exposed  to  llie  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  it  gaili'  i- 
slrm^ih  in  its  .iIiul'^^Ics  for  existence,  it  nhoots  forth  in  vijjour  and  in  bi.uity. 
'rraii-j.hint'  il  to  tin'  riil)  soil  of  tlie  ['irUTie, — tended  by  the  fostering;  haini 
ot'  till'  ;_' ;r  l>iiiT, — nursed  in  the  arlilii  ial  atino-iphere  of  the  forcin;,'-KlasH,  il 
f;row<  fickly  and  ent-rvated, — its  shoots  are  vi^^ourleHs,  its  flowers  inodorou.-i 
In  ono  sin^ilo  word  lies  tlie  soul  of  in  lti«  ry— co-iipetition." 

I'efore  he  was  thirty  yoars  old  Mr.  'Ihomson  wa«  k  aufferer  from  gout 
and,  ill  1^-9,  went  to  Paris  for  hi«  liealtli.  While  in  thii  city  he  mingled 
fr.  ily  with  the  leadt'i.)  in  diplomacy  and  politics,  and  gained  fine  diplomatic 
skill.  Alter  the  death  of  Mr.  Iluskisson  he  was  appointed,  in  Earl  Grey't 
A<ini;ni-tration,  \'ii:e-Presi(ient  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade  with  the  Treasurers! lij. 
of  the  Navy.  He  now  had  to  devote  all  hia  energies  to  hi.s  country,  ami 
dis.solved  partnership  in  tbe  busines:)  tinn  of  which  up  to  this  time  he  had 
been  an  active  .aeniber. 

In  the  first  great  discussion  on  the  Roform  Bill  he  was  one  of  th»> 
stronpi'-t  men.  He  continued  to  be  recognized  as  a  leader  in  his  party,  and 
in  1831  uent  to  Paris  in  the  interests  of  En;,'land  to  begin  ne^^otialions  for  a 
new  coriimercial  treaty.  He  proved  himself  an  able  diplomat,  and  hi.s 
knowledge  of  the  French  character  and  the  French  language,  and  bis  own 
polish  and  suavity  made  his  mission  successful,  and  English  trade 
beuefited  largely  by  his  work.  He  took  a  most  active  intere.st  in  the 
industries  of  his  country  and  visited  all  the  great  manufacturing  districts 
in  England  and  Scotland.  At  the  election  of  1832  be  was  returned 
for  both  Dover  and  Nfanchcster,  although  he  put  forth  no  effort  to  win  the 
latter  seat.  He  naturally  chose  Manchester,  as  it  was  the  most  important 
manufacturing  centre  in  the  kingdom        Between  the  years  1832  and  18-38 
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,,.  ^s:..J  h,.  nl.m.i...  were  to  re-eiv.  furth-r  reco^uU.-n.  and  h«  wa«  Riven 

\V!„..  the  Cana.iiau  qu-sUun.  <!u.  to  the  lu-l......on  of  1  U 

,„„„„,,,,.....  ,:v.  iu  th-  min,1s..f  Kn.l^h  «Ul.-.-.,  Mr.Th.-    •>.  took 

:::;;,:;::;..  Hs  o..n.,  th. . ...... n;;wer  ^r  a.n,.  H.  .v..^ 

to  ..n.'^f..':"W  matures'     I  a<,':ee  wiih  hiin." 

T„..„..,    .1..    ■■:..«■    o.   ...i,    year    h,  had  .h.    c  ,  .^..     .-«■..      - 

c),.d.,  Ball.,,  .ua  ti..ir  .i.<.  .»u„...i  «. .7  heiH  b..„  »  -;;;  ^  * 

„„re..  ..u.u...  of  lb.  o.,,..cK,  b.  ..M  b-e  U,  ..ve.  ■  ■  ■•    »  - 

A,.,.r  c.,„.r„lW  oo„,.!e„n8  U.e  .......r  f,....  ..il  ..•!-  b,  ..cT-.J  U.,  I... 

o     ,;„v...,.,,.;i«.-r„.    of  lb<    n.,.i*    lT..vi.,.-...   .»    N.Ttb    A,„o,„,       On 
°  ,  r  V.<    ,s:'..b..,..=a  forQ....U,.,.bi.b  b.  ,....l...l  .f.e- •  .t„n..y 

■;:;:;  „,,i,i,;v.tbr«  a,.,.,  xb.  .o„r,a.ne.  b.  h.d  i„  b.  o.„  .,..,.^ .. 

,1,:,,.",  i.,  .1 ..  (ollo-in:  "oM'  wriuea  during  bi.  vo; «.  .0  I  ...-"l.. 

..,  ,,.v.  .bc,„  =  '..  .  go,H.  d»l  «itbi„  tbe  1...  fo.  dny.  of  m  P™.'."". 
.,„,  ,„,„„  U,.  .vl,:,;.   I   U.ink   I   b,.ve  dm.,  rijb..  b.lb   •>•>?«''■"  •"'      " 

L:„„o  ilvc,...w f.......i  '"^o-.  "•!■"  •■■■'  "■"  ;•""':'  "■;■;■" 

no.  .."  b„... of  ib.  sovcrn„,<.n,,  I  > Id  b.v.  .b„.d    n   b 

„::»:  ...d   ..:.>   f..  .  year  .o  „»>  .b.  Un..od  A„e,nb,y  .nd  ..  tb.. 
*"  "w;,L  b.  l...d.d  a.  ...:  b..c  be  fo.,nd  .ba.  .be  pe.p.e  on  tbe  .bo„  -ere 

„„„,  .,„.ed  ,„...M-  ,,.„.,   H,  ».a. .;'--;;-  •"^«::;",-^ 

then  proceeded  to  Moulreai,  where  lli«  seat  «f  ii-v.r:...eni  wa_ 
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Mr.  Thomson  «t  ono«  weut  to  work  to  bring  about  a  Union  of  the  two 
I'roTinfcs  of  CuiiaJa.  He  called  togpther  a  upocial  oounctl,  b  it  wai 
(•oaip<.,H(.-<!  of  ilio  men  aijpoiuted  by  bia  j.ro'lm-px.xor,  and  he  took  rare  to  add 
no  new  ii)fml)ers.  11m  was  known  to  be  a  Kefornier.  His  jKiIitifrtl  r^oord 
"as  an  open  book  to  the  men  of  Up|"r  Cuiiada,  and  not  a  few  in  Toronto 
It-it  a  Btroii^,'  niitipatliy  to  him.  Ilowpver,  he  patiently  bided  his  time, 
iflifvin^  tiiat  in  the  end  he  would  bring  ull  classes  to  his  way  of  thinking. 
He  had  no  easy  task  before  him,  but  he  wiMit  manfully  to  his  work  and 
handled  the  rtbol  Fr.  ii.h  and  the  rebel  Hrifisli  and  the  "Family  Compart" 
party  with  buch  wisdom  that  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  he  was  able  to  write 
thus : — 

"  I  have  done  my  businoa.  The  Union  is  carried  triumphantly  through 
the  Lejtislatnre  of  both  Provinces.  And  it  now  only  remains  for  Purliameut 
to  ilo  its  duty  and  pas.s  the  Hill,  which  I  shall  send  liome.  It  had  not  been 
without  trouble  and  a  prodigious  deal  of  management,  in  which  my  House 
of  Commons  tactics  stood  me  in  good  steail,  for  I  wanted  alx)ve  all  things  to 
avoid  a  dissolution.  My  ministers  vote  again.st  me,  bo  I  govern  through  the 
opposition,  who  are  truly  'Her  Majesty's.'  .  .  .  It  is  something  to  have 
concluded  my  bn.«ini.<s  before  I  get  an  an.swer  to  my  announcement  of  my 
arrival  in  the  country.  Just  two  months  from  the  day  of  my  landing  in 
Quebec  the  Assembly  sent  me  their  final  addresa,  completing  the  chain  of 
assents  which  I  required." 

He  had  now  before  him,  what  he  considered,  •  much  more  difficult 
question  to  settle,  the  Clergy  Reserves.  The  battle  over  this  matter  had  been 
waged  bitterly  for  several  decades,  and  the  question  had  assumed  an 
importance  that  was  threatening  the  life  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Thomson 
believed  it  to  be  "  the  root  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  Province,  the  cause  of 
the  Rebellion— the  never-failing  watch-word  of  the  hustings,  the  perpetual 
source  of  discord,  strife  and  hatred."  He  had  confidence  that  he  could  settle 
this  matter,  too.  The  bill  he  brought  in  on  the  Clergy  Reserves  question 
passed  the  Assembly,  but  was  to  undergo  much  change  before  it  finally 
became  law.  When  the  Bill  was  being  dealt  with  by  the  Legislative  Council 
he  wrote  with  regard  to  it ;     "  If  it  ig  really  paawd  it  is  the  greatest  work 
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that  ever  h.,  beon  <lone  in  this  country,  and  wUl  i-e  of  n,ore  .olid  advantage 
to  it  ,1..,.  all  .h.  loans  an,l  ull  the  .n„,.  you  can  make  -r  -,,.,1.       1.  . 
ten  Unions  and  was  ten  times  as  dinicilt." 

In  dealin,  wi,h  both  the  qu-siion  of  the  Union  and  the  Clergy  Reserves 
Cuest^nnucloflns  succor  was  due  to  his  holding  himself  ahsout.y  alooi 
n   il  r  panv.     He  saw  that  the  previous  governors  had  faded  because 
llv  ,hre  J  th;,nsclves  into  the  hands  of  one  party  or  the  other  and  became 
th!ir  slave."     He.  on  the  other  hand,  determined  to  yield  to  neUher  of  thern^ 
He    "took    the    moderate   from    both   sides-rejected    the    extreme^-and 
governed"   as  he  thought  right.      He  was  .at.fied  that  the  mas.  of  the 
pelle  were  moderate  in  the.r  demands  and  attached  to  Br.t.h  In.tUnUons  ; 
he  Llieved  that  "they  had  been  oppressed  by  a  miserable  Uttle  «  ..-rchy  on 
the  one  hand  and  ex>  ited  by  a  few  factions  demagogue,  oa  the  other.       He 
expected   greater  diilieulties  in  settUng  nmtter,  in  Lower  Canada  but  wher^ 
he   turned    his  undivided  attention  to  affairs  in  .Vat  Province   he  showed 
hi„.self  desirous  to  protect  the  Fren.h  Canadians  in  a  fair  .hare  o.  poht.ca 
power,  and  to  n,aintain  their   -.u.li.y    with  their  fellow  subjects,  and  the 
French  were  not  long  in  recogn.^ng  that  in  him  they  had  a  genume  fr.end^ 
His  good  work  received  the  approval  of  the  Queen,  and  in  1840  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham  of  Sydenham  >n 
Toronto  and  Kent.     During  this  year  he  visited  many  part,  of  the  country, 
and   was  greatly   impressed    with   the  possibilities  of  ite  future.      He  wa. 
everywhere  enthusiastically  received,  and  his  journey  in  both  Upper  and 
Ix>wer  Canada  was.  to  use  his  own  words,  a  triun,ph_a  series  of  ovations 
On  February  5,  a  proclamation  was  issue-!   declaring   the  re-union   d 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  on  February  10,  Lord  Sydenham  officially 
proclaimed  the  Union  of  the  Provinces.     Kingston  was  mad.  the  capital  of 
Canada,  and  Messrs.  Sullivan,  Dunn,  Odgen,  Draper,  r.aldwn..   Day,    \UU , 
and  Harrison  were  chosen  for  the  first  Council. 

It  looked  for  a  lime  as  if  Lord  Sydenham  would  never  preside  over  the 
United  Canadian  Parliament.  He  was  in  ill-health,  and  so  sevwe  wers 
several  of  the  attacks  of  gout  that  his  life  was  despaired  of;  indeed  he  bad 
,,,.ost  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  again  seeing   '-e  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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However,  he  had  the  grdtifi^ation  of  meeting  his  pnrliament,  and  in  hia 
8[.eech  from  the  throne  spoke  hopefully  of  the  future.  On  several  questions 
which  he  introiluced  he  had  a  stiff  fight,  but  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
minor  points,  waa  in  every  case  successful,  and  saw  the  Union  "  irrevocably 
e-tiiMif-hed  and  the  new  government  thoroughly  organized." 

During  the  summer  months  he  rc^^ided  at  Alwington  House,  on  the 
lake  shore,  nriir  Kingston,  and  the  quift  of  the  spot  and  the  iR-althy  lake 
breezee  gave  him  new  strength.  He  liked  his  work  and  would  willingly 
have  remained  in  Canada,  hut  he  knew  he  had  not  li-g  to  live.  The 
sweetest  music  to  his  ears  would  he  the  guns  pealing  from  Uie  rock  of  Quebec 
wishing  him  a  safe  journey  to  the  motherland.  He  long.'d  for  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  wrote  hopefully  to  his  friends  of  seeing  them  again.  He  was 
conSdent  that  nothing  could  break  the  Union.  "Canada,"  he  said,  "must 
henceforth  go  on  well  unless  it  is  most  terribly  mismanaged  ;"  and  he  gave 
wise  advice  m  to  the  kind  of  successor  who  should  be  sent  out  to  take 
his  place. 

"  What  I  have  seen,  however,"  he  wrote  early  in  the  session,  "  and  had 
to  do  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  weeks,  strengthens  my  opinion  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  your  sending  out  as  my  successor  someone  with  House 
of  Commons  and  Ministerial  habits — a  person  who  will  not  shrink  from 
work,  and  who  will  govern,  as  I  do,  himself.  Such  a  man— not  a  sol.lier,  but 
a  statesman— will  find  no  dilliculties  in  his  path  that  he  cannot  easily 
surmount ;  for  ever)'thing  will  be  in  grooves  running  of  itself,  and  only 
requiring  general  direction." 

His  health  was  sc  far  recovered  by  September  as  to  enable  him  to  Uke 
breezy  rides  along  the  beautiful  lake  shore.  On  the  4th  of  September,  as  he 
was  cantering  up  a  hill  near  Alwington  House,  without  uiiy  thought  of 
danger,  hia  horse  stumbled,  threw  him  and  fell  on  him,  breaking  the  large 
bone  of  his  leg.  He  was  carried  to  his  home  and  at  first  the  doctors  gave 
hop&s  of  his  recovery,  but  his  constitution  was  so  undermined  by  gout,  which 
now,  as  he  said,  coward-like  stepped  in  to  add  to  his  sufff rings.  Still  he 
expected  to  be  confined  to  his  bed  for  not  more  than  three  or  four  weeka,  and 
expressed  hopes  of  sailing  for  England  in  the  autumn. 
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He  did  not  permit  the  intonse  pain  he  was  enduring  to  intorfere  with 
bin  conduct  of  the  business  of  tlie  country.  The  questions  before  the 
Legislature  occupied  his  mind,  and  the  officers  of  the  goTernm.nt  and 
leading  members  of  botli  Houses  visited  him,  and  he  gave  them  advice  and 
discussed  public  matters  witli  them. 

On  the  11  til  of  September  he  was  so  hopeful  of  an  early  recovery  that  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Falkland,  Governor  of  Nova  Srotia,  in  a  cheerful  vein 
reinusting  to  have  the  frigate  "  I'ltjue"  sent  to  Quebec  to  b*  in  rea lineas  u> 
carry  liim  to  England  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  begin  tlie  loarney. 
TheiL-  is  much  of  pathos  in  his  words:  "She  brought  me  out,  and  I  should 
like  to  go  home  in  her." 

He  contiimed  to  make  final  preparations  for  leaving  Canada  with  a  full 
sense  of  having  done  well  the  work  he  was  sent  from  England  to  do.  He 
was  able  to  write  to  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  following  terms : 

"  You  wi'l  have  seen  that  I  was  determined  to  do  all  my  business  before 
coming  away  ;  and  a  pretty  session  it  will  be.  Every  measure  will  have 
been  triumphantly  carried.  Though  I  could  not  get  the  Bank  through,  it 
must  succeed  another  year.  The  House  of  Assembly  wished  to  defer  it  for 
the  session  ;  but  in  the  meantime  they  have  taxed  the  issues  of  private 
banks,  which  will  insure  its  passing.  My  successor,  therefora,  will  have 
little  of  legislation  even  left  for  him." 

The  state  of  hia  health  was  now  more  critical,  and  the  pain  he  was 
sufTering  became  more  intense,  but  he  continued  to  examine  Bills  sent  up  to 
him  by  the  Legislature,  and  busied  himself  preparing  the  speech  with  which 
he  intended  to  close  the  session.  He  spent  Friday,  September  17,  in  giving 
the  final  touches  to  his  address.  But  even  while  he  was  working  on  it  his 
physicians  and  friends  realized  that  he  had  only  a  few  days,  at  the  outside, 
to  live.  They  had  given  up  all  hope  of  his  recovery,  but  he  was  still 
hopeful.  However,  on  the  18th  of  the  month  he,  too,  saw  that  he  was  dying, 
but  even  on  that  day  had  the  public  affairs  of  Canadi  at  heart.  He  suflFered 
intense  pain,  but  no  complaining  word  came  from  his  lips,  and  on  Sunday, 
the  lOlh,  this  life,  so  short,  yet  so  full  of  good  work  for  England  and  her 
greatest  colony,  ended. 
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His  death  was  deeply  lamented  in  Canada.  His  friends,  and  even  bi« 
enemies,  recognized  that  he  was  the  ablest  man  yet  sent  from  En>:laiiJ  to 
govern  this  country.  He  had  been  cut  otT  wlien  his  work  for  Briti-h  North 
America  was  but  begun.  He  whs  only  forty-two  years  old  when  be  died, 
and  yet  what  a  splendid  record  he  had  left  behind  I  He  had  done  as  much 
as  any  man  of  his  time  to  pave  vhe  way  for  Englisli  froe  trade,  and  he  had 
■hown  England  how  a  statesman  should  deal  with  the  colonies.  His  labors 
in  Cauad.i  hniiiulil   r.ilui  afliT  tiirmnil  .Mil    i-i"  lln'ii.  and   Ins  d^iih  nii   tlui 
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■IR   JOHN    BKVEKLKY    R01JIN90M. 


BV  /.  CaSTKLI  HoPKlNt. 

Sir  John  Bpverli-v  Rnhlnson  s  Descendant  of  an  Old  Yorkshire  Family— Hi»  Father  m  Veteran 
of  llu-  RevoUriuiiury  Wiir— Born  at  Berthier,  Quebec,  July  26,  1791— Educated  By  John 
Strachau— It.-;;ins  the  Study  of  I^w— App-iiiteil  Attorney Ceiural  of  Upper  Canada— A 
SoMitr  of  the  War  of  1811— First  Representative  of  the  Town  of  York  in  the  Assembly- 
Sent  to  KnKlaii'l  -li  an  Important  Mission— The  Imperial  Government  Offer*  him  the 
Position  of  Chiif  Justice  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius -Appointed  Chief-Justice  of  Up]  <  r 
Caiia.la— Favors  the  Clergy  Reserves  and  Opposes  Responsible  Government— Volunteers 
for  the  Defence  of  Toronto  in  the  Rebellion  ol  iS -,7— Declines  the  Honor  of  Knighlhooil— 
Made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  850— Created  a  Haron  of  the  United  KinRdom  in  1854 
— Received  the  Decree  of  D.  C.  h.  from  the  University  of  Oxford— His  Death  January  31 
1863— For  Upwards  of  half  a  Century  >  Foremoat  Figure  in  Upper  Canada. 

THE  Hon.  Sir  John   Beverley   Robinson,  Bart.,  C.  B.,  D.  C.  L.,  was  a 
dt'scfiKliiiit  of  an  old  Yorkshire  family  which  had  a  lineage  runniu-,' 
back   to    the    time    of    Henry    VH.     His    father    was    Christopher 
Robinson,  who  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  received  a  commission  in  the 
famous  "  Queen's  Rangers"  under  Colonel  Simcoe,  afterwards  the  first  governor 
of  rpjicr  Canada. 

lie  was  born  at  Berthier,  Quebec,  July  26,  1791,  and  when  seven  years 
of  ago  removed  with  his  parents  to  York,  the  then  Provincial  capital.  Some 
two  years  later  he  was  sent  to  Kingston  to  the  school  of  the  afterwanl- 
celebrated  Bishop  Strachan.  Being  a  very  bright  and  attractive  boy,  the 
great  ediieator  became  very  fund  of  him  and  proud  of  his  proficiency.  It 
was,  tlierefore,  (iiiilo  natural  tliat  the  oiiinions  of  the  youth  should  be 
nii'ulded  by  the  learned  iKietor,  aii.l  it  was  during  this  early  formative  period 
th.ii  VDung  Ritbinsnii's  politii'al  (Miivictions,  which  he  ever  after  conscien- 
tiiiuslv  held,  were  furmed.  During  his  entire  political  career,  indeed,  he  was 
verv  susceptible  to  the  powerful  iullueuce  of  his  early  leather.  When  about 
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sixteen  he  began  the  study  of  law,  at  whicli  he  made  such  rapid  progress 
and  displayed  such  unusual  legal  knowledge,  that  when  only  tw.  iiiy-one  yoars  of 
age  he  was  ;nade  Attorney  (leneral  of  Upper  Canada.  In  order  to  neeept  this 
Liuh  (itliee  he  was  (■allp<l  to  the  I'.ir  by  a  sjieeial  action  of  the  Court,  and  this 
was  duly  cinilli-med  Ky  an  aet  of  the  Legislature. 

At  this  time  he  also  tonk  up  arms  in  d.  f.-iiee  of  his  country,  ami  served 
during  the  warof  1S12.  Throughout  tlu'  campaign  he  was  con.spicuous  for 
courage  and  imlillireiice  to  danger.  He  was  with  Broek  on  his  western 
ex[.edition,  and  took  part  in  the  surrender  of  Detmit.  He  was  a  memher  of 
the  guard  placed  over  the  American  (ieneral,  Hull  ;  took  part  in  the  haltlt-  at 
(^Keiiston  Heights,  and  was  not  fir  from  General  Brock  when  lie  tell. 
Lieutenant  Hohinson  was  foremost  in  the  last  desperate  charge  of  the  men  of 
Lincoln  ami  the  York  Volunteers.  Ue  was  greatly  admired  by  the  Hoops 
for  iiis  military  dash  and  bravery. 

During  his  terms  as  Attorney-General— Dec.  3,  1812,  to  Jan.  6,  ISl,"), 
and  F'eh.  18,  1S18,  to  .July,  18'29— it  devolved  upon  him  to  prosecute  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Robert  Gourlay.  In  connection  with  this  trial,  grave 
charges  were  made  against  him  by  political  opponentii  of  tampering  with 
justice,  but  there  was  never  any  ground  for  such  an  accusation. 

In  ls-21,  Mr.  Robinson  became  the  first  representative  of  the  town  of  York 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  was  at  once  the  leader  and  mouthpiece  of  the 
Tory  party.  He  was  a  ready  and  finished  speaker,  and  having  himself  well 
under  control,  made  comparatively  few  personal  enemies.  lie  pos.se.s.sed  a 
commanding  presence  and  the  hearing  of  an  Kuglish  gentleman  of  the  old 
school.  In  isjj  he  successfully  aee()mplislicd  an  important  mission  to  Great 
i'.iitain  ng:i!.!iiig  the  settlement  of  certain  dillereuces  which  had  arisen 
heUvcen  l'\  |  r  and  Lnver  Canada  over  the  collection  of  custom  duties  at 
Montreal,  and  for  this  he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature. 

Alii'Ul  this  time  the  Imperial  government  olfered  to  make  him  Chief 
.lustice  of  the  Lsland  of  Mauritius,  an  honor  which  he  declined,  although  the 
office  would  have  yielded  several  ihou-and  poumls  per  annum.  In  1829  he 
declined  the  ufiite  of  Cl.i.  f  In-tiee  of  I'pper  Canaila,  hut  in  1830  he  accepted 
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tl,..  position.     A«  Chief  Justice  he  .as  pro.i.l.,U  of  th-  F.x.utiye  Con,.,... 

an,l  U.US  also  Speaker  of  the  Upp-r  House  fnun  IS'-H  to  IMO.     In  debates  1-. 

con-,  rvativo  cast  of  min.l  was  penorally  app.r...l.     Ho  w.us  ever  m  favor  of 

nuuntainin,    the    Ci.rgy     Re..rves.    an.    al.  ,vs    opposed    to    re.pons>hle 

Cov.Tmiifiit  an  undcrstooil  in  tlm-t'  days. 

I„   the    U.helli.m   of  iSliT   he  voh.ntocred    for  the  defence   of  ToroMo 

against   tl>e   rehels,  and   it    wa.  he    who   was   ohlig-d    as   Chief  Justice   lo 
prouounce  sentence  of  death  on  I'eter  Matthews  and  Sanu.el  I.ount. 

While  in  Enghind  in  1839,  he  declined  the  honour  of  K.nghthood,  and 
at  the  union  of  Hie  provinces  in  1S41,  shortly  after  his  return,  his  pohival 
life  M.av  he  said  to  have  terminated.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  «  century  an.  r 
this  he' continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Chi.f  '  -wee  in  a  vay  wh.h 
brou<'l,t  him  universal  respect.  His  learning,  acan.ie.  and  stainless  inte^r.ty 
were  pn.verhial.  His  in.lustry  was  as  marked  as  Ids  learning,  and  h.s 
jud.rments  were  verv  rarely  at  fault.  In  1850  Chief  Justice  Rohinson  was  ma.le 
»  Companion  of  the  Rath.  Four  years  later  he  was  created  u  Baronet  of  the 
U.iite.l  Kingdom,  and  in  185G  received  from  the  University  of  Oxford  the 

honorarv  degree  of  D.  C.  L. 

1  /l8G2  he  retired  from  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  and  accepted  the 
less  anluous  one  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Appeal.  In  January,  186;^,  he 
presi.led  in  this  capacity  for  the  last  lime,  as  a  few  days  after  he  was  sei/e.l 
by  an  a.ute  illness  and  expired  on  the  31st  of  that  month.  Ills  remains 
were  laid  to  rest  in  St.  James'  Cemetery,  Toronto. 

For  upwards  of  half  a  century  he  had  held  a  foremost  p.>.ition  in  the 
hi.torv  of  the  l'r.,vince.  Success  not  only  came  to  him  early  in  life,  but 
r,,nun..l  with  him.  Throughout  his  entire  career,  wlieiher  as  a  boy  at 
school,  a  -tu.lent  at  law,  a  soMier  on  the  battiefield,  a  le.eler  in  parliament, 
or  as  Chief  Justiee  of  the  Province,  he  lionourcl  ea.  h  i-,tion  and  brought 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duty  that  continued  iiehi-Tv.  ...Lility  of  charaete, 
an.l  ^phMi.lid  talent  which  ever  di-tinguished  his  public  and  private  life,  and 
kept  for  him  a  high  position  amongst  his  fellow-men. 
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A  Critical  Periodin Canadian  History-The Two  Races  in  C«na<U  Blake Covernment  Pimrutt- 
The  Wir  ..f  iSi;  IiKciisifi.s  t!u'  Situalii)n-I.,.r.l  V.]^in  a  Wise  Kulcr-  Ills  Ii:iili  aiifl 
Descent— His  K.tucatiou— A  ni!,tiii.;uishecl  S.  li.,l  ,r-  I-nUrs  Lincoln's  Inn-Menil.rr  for 
Soutli.inijit.'n— Apix,inted  Ooveriior  of  J..inaii a— Ameliorates  the  Moral  and  Social 
Condition  of  the  Nesrocs-IIis  Return  to  Kn^lan  I-Appoinled  Govern. T-General  of  llriiisli 
North  Ameiica— Fiuils  the  French  and  the  Hn^li^h  in  Cana<la  in  Bitter  Antipathy  to  Kach 
Other— The  Country  in  »  Wrelihe.l  I-inancud  Condition-Tlie  RavaKes  Made  by  "Ship- 
Fever  "—Canadians  Indit;nant  at  KuKland  for  Sending  Pauper  KiniKrant*  to  Canada- 
Makes  an  Exl.nsive  Trip  Through  Canada  U)yalisUi  of  Upper  Canada  DisMtistieJ 
with  Lord  ElKin's  Altitude— The  Rebellion  Leases  Dill-The  lories  of  Montreal  Create 
Riots  on  Passage  of  the  Bill— Lord  Elgin  Tenders  His  ResiRnation  to  the  Home 
Government-  His  Course  in  Canada  Approved  of  by  the  English  Government— Decides  to 
Remove  Seat  of  Goveriiraeiit  from  Monlreal-Once  More  Visits  Upix-r  Canada— The 
French  Drawn  Toward  England  by  His  Just  Rnle-The  "Tories"  Issue  Annexation 
Manifestoes— Lord  Elgin  Endeavors  to  Establish  Reciprocity  with  the  L'nited  States- 
Visits  the  United  States— Concludes  a  Reciprocity  Treaty— Opposed  to  Militarism— 
His  Immigration  Foley— His  Farewell  to  Canada-His  Attitu.le  on  the  Crimean  War— 
The  "  Arrow  "  Aflair-Sent  to  China  by  the  British  Government— His  Wise  Actional 
Time  of  Indian  Mutiny- In  Calcutta— His  Negotiations  with  the  Chiiusr-On  His  Return 
to  England  Offered  the  Office  of  Postmaster-General  by  Lord  Palmcrston- Fresh  Troubles 
Break  Out  in  China— Lord  Elgin  Returns  to  the  East  with  a  Strong  Force— Compels  the 
Chinese  Authorities  to  Ratify  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin— His  Work  Appreciated  in  EiiKlan.l— 
Appointed  Viceroy  of  India— Visits  the  Principal  Cities  of  India-Seized  With  a  Fatal 
Illness— His  Death— Dean  Stanley's  Tribute  to  His  Memory— A  Great  Empire  Builder. 

CANADA,  like  every   other  young   country  of  modern    times,   has  had 
several  decidedly  critical  periods  in  her  history,  but  none  is  of  more 
importance  than   that  which   occurred   almost  immediately  after  the 
Rebel]  ion  of  ]  837. 

Lord  Durham  by  his  wise  report  to  the  Home  government  had  suptrested 
a  way  out  of  the  dinieulties  thrfateniiiK  Canada,  but  likcwi.se  pointed  out 
that  the  preatest  of  all  difliculties  was  not  a  political  one,  but  wa.s  racial.  Tlie 
great  ol.^tade  to  Canadian  development  was  the  two  distinct  races,  the  French 
and  the  British,  who  in  ideas,  laws  and  in  language,  opposed  each  other. 
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r  ,       ift  ..f  Dr    Hull  of  Christ  Chur.h,  O^f-M,  fell  vacant,  it 
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the  general  election  of  the  (iiiine  yi-ar  \u-  ^t■•'■■l  for  Hk'  l-fnuti  '' 
SouUiaiui>toii  III   '    v. IS  nliiriRMl  to  I'arliiUM.iit  ul  th'-  lua.l  ut  ihr  i>"\\. 

As  WiUi  ex,      u'll  !)>•  llius«  who   km-w  him  ht»t  at  U.\l'.  li,   ht)  at  ui..- 
came    to    the    frunt.       His   liist  opiMMtunity    wu^   in    a   sj.- ..h    ht-   ma.h;   ni 
secun.jing  the  ameii.im. m  lu  tiie  .\<Uu-^.     This  >i.. . .  li  i>f.  .'.aiin,.!  hiiii  .- 
of  the  al.iest   Iliiu.ir*  in  llie    ^uu^'e  of  Cununons,  hill  hi-   r:u,;-v   in   ill.'  I.-'-: 
IK.uso  wua  hrou-lit  t.j  a  siulilen  teniiiiiiition  hy  llic  'hath  ..f  lii-   fath.T  iv.A 

hid  own  eleviition  t<>  the  eari.lom.     As  a  r.Mill  of  lhi<  hr  k  hi.-*  .-.•at  in  th- 

IIoii.so  of  Ix)r.ls,  ana  it  seonuMl  as  if  Kn-l.m.l  was  to  h.-.-  one  of  htr  l"st  an.i 
mo.sl  proinisinisj  statesmen;  hnt  tlie  Kini-ire  in  vast,  ami  lue.l.s  all  kiU'l-  "t 
minds.  There  was  work  for  El^in  in  th.;  Wesl  and  in  the  East  whi  li  a.,> 
quite  as  important  as  any  he  could  have  done  in  the  homeland. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  Hous-e  of  I^rds  h.  fore  the  (iovern-r-l.ip  ^t 
Jamaica  became  vacant.  The  i.sland  iiecld  a  man  at  the  h.  a.l  of  it  uh.. 
was  j.f)ssessod  of  true  statesmaiishii.,  and  I/)rd  Elgin  was  selected  for  ih,- 
j>oailion.  In  April,  18i-J,  he  mailed  for  Jamaica  with  his  young  witV.  (»n 
the  voyogo  out  he  had  the  misfortune  to  sulfcr  shipwreck.  All  the 
pa.s,sengers  were  saved,  but  Lady  Elgin  received  su<h  a  severe  shock  iliat  sh- 
never  completely  recovered  from  it,  and  died  in  the  summer  of  the  foi'io.Mn- 

year. 

As  Governor  of  Jamaica,  Lord  Elgin's  aim  was  to  rule  constitutionally, 
to  win  the  good-will  tf  the  inhabitants,  and  to  promote  the  intne-ts  of  all 
ranks  of  society  on  the  island.  lie  saw  that  the  m-roes  were  sunk  in  inor.il 
and  social  degradath.n,  and,  in  season  and  out  of  .season,  he  soimhl  to 
ameliorate  their  c-.  dition.  They  wen-  scarcely  tit  for  fividoiii,  and  the  only 
way  they  could  be  ma.lo  so,  he  believed,  was  hy  education.  The  planters, 
very  naturally,  had  an  antipathy  to  expending  money  on  edu.aling  such 
menials  as  the  colored  rac-s  mi.!..r  ilirir  rule.  Lord  Elgin  .■ndcavorcl  to 
make  the  planters  nali/i-  that  an  .  .i'i.Mi.-.i  n. -ro  was  worth  much  ••^ore  than 
an  illiterate  one.  and  that  money  spent  un  education  woul.l  he  a  protitahle 
invesiiiunt. 

His  sojourn  in  ih''  i-land  was  comparatively  short,  but  he  hft  a  deep 
impress  upon  il,  an.  1  .lue  to   •  i-   ivsi.lence  in  Jamaica  the  whole  poj.ulation 
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.„  .l..va...l  .>cullv  .n.l  monniy  and  religiously.     But  hi.  lif.  w«  . -d 

.;  1..  o,ul.l  ne.e"r  Hh.ke  oil  H.^  .nelancholv  cau.-l  l.y  the  death  oi  i.^ 

,..  ,,.,!,.. ..plingwhon  hi.  du.iescHlIea  hun  .urth.  he  lived  in  reUn-nunt 
„ah  1...  M.-UT  ...d  hi.  l.roth...r.  U..t,..rt  Urn..,  who  act^ni  a.  h«  pnvate 
..Ki.rv.  Aft«r  three  years  in  Jauuuea  he  desired  to  return  to  the  greea 
„.  1,U  .,i"  1  :  land  and  the  pleasant  co..,I.anion^hip  of  his  !■  ..^h^h  fnenda.  and 
a.k.d  fu'^relieved.  However,  he  wa«  nee.led  a  little  longer,  and  at  th. 
r,  .^u.M  .,!■  the  Ruvernment  remained  in  Ja.nnica  until  the  BpnnK  of  1840. 

l..„.l ,  .,..y.  Secretary  for  the  (Vloni-.,  n,ade  an  efVurt  to  have  him  retained 
„.jKn,Hl.H.l.ul  failed;  rec.,ni/.ing  hU  ,real  ability  he  had  him  appona-d, 
-ho.tly  af-.r  his  return  to  Kn.land,  to  the  in.portant  position  of  tJov.-rnor- 
,i..nerHl    of   Mrilish    North    A.n.riea.      Canada  was  at  this  time   altmc.ms 

.Hl.rahle  alLntion  in   Kn.bnul.     It  wa.  a  po«t  of  tru.t  rennir.ntr  gnat 

.n,.,..v  and  pood  .tateman-lap ;  just  the  kind  of  a  eounlry  a  strong  mun 
wnuld'  like  to  rule  in,  and  Lord  Klgiu  ac.pted  the  pu.l.iou.  On  Naven,her 
7,  1M«,  he  married  l.ady  Mary  i..uisa  Un.l.t..n,  daughter  of  the  late  Larl  of 
l.urham  who  had  done  so  much  to  give  Canada  a  strong  government. 

Within  two  monlh.s  ot  his  marriage  he  ^ailed  for  America.  He  hit  his 
w,l.ini:nglandforthelina.  heing,  no  douhl,  dreading  to  take  her  m  .ho 
V  K,t,  r  season  to  the  hard>hi,,8  of  th.  Canadian  clin.ate.  Canada  at  that  time 
v,a.,  as  indeed  it  is  to-lay,  to  nearly  every  EnglL^hman  a  land  of  arel.c-hko 
s.v.rity.     After  an  ui-.u.ually  stormy  pa...flge  his  vessel  reached  Bo.Dn,  and 

U.  .et  out  at  o, ur.he  .eat  of  government  at  Montreal,  where  he  arrived  on 

;;„.„ary  2'X  \h  wa.<  scarcely  in  the  eily  hefore  h.  realized  that  he  had  m 
h.uul  a  Muuh  more  ditheut  task  than  the  governing  of  sueh  a  colony  aa 
I,.„,rua.  Here  he  f.und  two  races  in  hitter  anlipailiy  to  each  other,  the 
lu.di.h  hating,  despising  the  i'rench,  and  the  French  looking  upon  the 
i:ngli>h  as  ooiuiu.rors  and  would-be  tyrants.  At  the  same  time  to  the  south 
wa.r the  United  Slate's,  a  prosp.Tous  nation  rapidly  becoming  a  great  power. 
Racial  and  polili.-al  di~s.ti-fa.tinn  in  Canada  turned  the  eyes  of  many 
Canadians  towanls  the  Hc^h-pots  ^f  ,hc  rei)ublic  to  their  south.  There  were 
disscu    ons   within  the  lav.d    nnd.   n,any   of  tho  inhabitants  were  disloyal  or 
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aiijmrriitly  really  to  becDine  so.     Cfinii(li;i'«.   .tj.n-- utative  insti'utinns  wt-re 
slill  iu  their  infancy  and  it  seviriod  t'l  iiiaiiy  that  llu-y  wito  a  fiiilnro. 

The  cfjuntry  was  in  a  wntihtd  liiniii'  iiil  foiiiliiinii.  Fr>i  ti.uli'  which 
liiui  lately  been  ailojiteti  in  Kii;;iiin>l  h.il  minnl  n.any  of  thu  ini-iii'  -s  iii<  n 
and  it  wad  said  that  tlmx-fouitha  of  tliust)  etij;:ij;ed  in  coniiiii.r.  iai  t'iiUr[>ii.J«  s 
were  bankrupts.  i  ia  ever  the  <'a.se,  tiii.<  cDiniu'Tcial  dfjiti --iin '■aii-.  1 
iinich  |Kjlitir:il  •iiscdntcnt.  Apiiii,  tlio  famine  in  Ir'I.'iiil  wa.s  .-» liou.-iy 
Mtleiiing  Canadian  atl'.iirs.  T"  nlieve  the  uiiluriunate  ^illlalll)a  in  lli.il 
Mii!ia|'|ty  i.s!and  thon^inds  of  eMii^;r;nit8  wen'  ^eMt  toCauiila.  'lin'  mi  aiui;iiy 
conditi' 'lis  under  which  they  enme  to  thi.s  etiuntry  euuwii  an  ouuinalv  of 
"  ship  fever,"  and  the  uiifurtunale  ixuplo  die<l  by  hun<lreds.  The  Iri.'^h  who 
(•aine  into  th«  country  were  in  uhjeet  i)Overty  and  became  burdena  to  the 
( ninnninitiea  in  which  they  settled.  Thi.s  was  not  the  worst  phase  of  the 
situation,  the  plague  they  brought  with  them  spread  throu;;liont  ('ana<hi  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  fell  a  prey  to  it.  Very  naturally  the  (■ann<lian9 
re-:ented  the  action  of  England  in  sending  these  pauper  eniiLrranta  to  this 
country.  At  the  same  time  Metcalfe's  Ministry  hail  l)ecome  greatly  weakened  ; 
they  saw  that  they  could  hold  office  for  but  a  few  brief  months  and  were 
piejiared  to  bitterly  oppose  any  governor-general  who  would  even  be  just  to 
the  Reform  party. 

When  Lord  Elgin  landed  in  the  country  ho  vi  ry  ?oo!i  irri.-p.d  the 
:^:inalii>n.  He  saw  the  mistake  M'ti-alfe  had  uiaile  in  iileTiMlyiiii^  l<ini-<-lf 
wi'.li  the  Tory  party,  and  he  was  determined  to  hold  aloof  from  all  i  arties 
a-id  to  rule  constitutionally,  no  matter  what  it  might  co.'rt  him.  He 
recognized,  as  had  Lord  Durham,  that  the  great  cause  of  lack  of  unity  in 
(".inada  was  th«  race  difficulty.  The  French  looked  upon  the  Eii^'ii,-<h  as 
ilieir  conquerors,  and  to  some  extent  their  oppressors,  and  he  resolved  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  win  them  to  contentment  under  British  rule. 

In  the  autumn  of  1847,  he  made  an  extended  trip  through  Upper 
<.'anada  and  was  much  delighted  with  the  rich  country  and  the  sturdy 
inhabitants.  He  saw  the  possibilities  of  what  is  now  Ontario  and  prophesied 
for  the  region  along  the  lakes  a  great  future. 
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Atthocl.so  of  1R17  the  Oma.lian  ,Mrli..n<.nt  .li-..lvo<l  an.l  in  18H 
lonl  \UU>M'.  Mi.ii-trv  f.auM  it-.  If  in  a  de,  ia,  ,1  ini.,orily.  In  the  n.w 
g„v.runH „t  wl:i..h  was  i.r.noi  tlu.  French  Cana.i.u..  w.to  the  chief  elen.ut 
„,,1  thw  a.l.h.l  nut  a  little  to  the  ,lHn,ntenl  of  U,..  I...yali.ts  of  Upper  Cana.la, 
Tl,..  snuali.m  in  the  coun.rv  ha<l  .na.l,.  th.-.n  f-.l  L.tt-rly,  and  now  the  lo^.  ^1 
,„■„,.  a.M..,l  intensity  to  Ih.  ir  hatred  of  what  th.,v  de,.,..,!  the  Uehel  party, 
|;ul  Lord  Ki.iM  was  not  di.^pl.a-ed  with   the   Fnueli   pr.-du,„ina.u-y.  and  saw 

i„  the   situation  a.,   oppon.uaty   to  ree .1-  the  inhahnants  .,f  Quehec   to 

I.,i,i-h  rule.  Wi.n  parliauH-nt  uui  iu  January,  IMr  he  had  the  tact  to 
.,l,ln  >^  it  in  holh  Vu  i.-h  and  Knj^H.h.  Ti,e  n,,,„.inon  .  i/.  d  th.  o-.-a^on  to 
,.,vd..An  a  goNernor-jxeneral  who  would,  so  lar  .at,.'  t.,  the  Freneh  as  l^ 
„.idr..--  ,h,.u.  in  their  own  la.-Mn-^e.  L-ni  Kl.'in  went  further  than  this,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  have  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  U.e  French  lan.Miauc 
removed  and  made  eiforls  to  make  it  easy  for  the  habilmU  to  acquire  Crown 
lands.  As  a  result  of  his  action  towards  the  French,  lonj;  hef..re  the 
Kchcllion  Losses  Bill  came  tu  stir  the  country  to  iti  depths,  he  wa.  cordially 
hated  hy  the  Loyalist  party. 

I)urin«  the'war  of  1S37  and  1838  much  property  bad  been  destroyed  in 
1,,,,].  l-pper  and  Lower  Cana.la  The  Loyalists  of  Upper  Canada  felt  that 
th,  V  alone  should  he  ind,  intota-,.,  but  when  tlie  H.lnrm  party  of  Low.r 
('„;adaat,ain,d  power  th,.yl.rou,i,t  m  a  l.:!,  t-,  pr..Md,.  tor  lo^.es  sustained 
i„,  „,,,,, ,,,„U,lurin.tl,.K.i..!h.,n.  NVl.i:  -1„<  hd:  was  hrst  Mentioned 
it  ....i-d  a  -Inrm   of   ind.unntinn   am..n^   the  i...vah-N.     Ti.y  look,  i  upon  it 

.,..,oea-u,vinle„d,dt.M .,.,..,..■  r.heK      L„rd  Kl.in,  nu  thv  oU.r  hand 

,,,   ,„  un..lhinuhut.,u-.„..,and.  uhd.h..   wa-  n^t  ,.n..>,.....-n  ,n  .!.■  mat,,  r 

i,    u,^   .„n,  ,:,llv    und-M 1    tla,    M    «..uld    iwiv,-    :    -    Mipp.rt.       1  h.'     L-e- 

a,l.l„.-.,d,.M.n..n<,ol..„d  Fl.m  n,  ,.v,n,.  ,i.a,  ,!,.;,..  -a:,:,  n,  ,n„..du,-,n.  :, 
„„„la  l.,.,l,~-..lv.  dor  that  ,(•>!..  yd,d  Ml-...  dm  ,,:,-,„::  ,h,- h.;:  u  ^i-uld  1.. 
„..;,,,,  ,1  ,,„•  tin-  i;..v.d  vn,.-,...M,  Lord  Kl.in  .oMtM.u-lv  ,ve.,v.  d  tlu  <■ 
,,.,„. .us  l.ul  .1,,,,  -!.■  i.ll  na-.d  ,l,e  A>-n.t.lv  l.v  i;,riy-,..n  Vnt-.  n 
,,„,,t,..„.  and  ,.p,r,;ulv  uinn  ti.v.v  uas  a  majority  ..Ithe  meiuln  rs  of  I  pp-t 
.•  ?,„i,ia  lu  l.v>,r  u(  It.  I,,  -avv  i..  -ih.-r  euu.>c  us  a  cou.Utulioual   ruler  than  L 
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give  U  his  sar; -tion,  and  bo,  on  April  25,  1849,  he  Rave  the  Royal  aasent  to  the 
Rebellion  Loss<»  Bill. 

When  he  left  the  House  of  Parliament  he  was  cheereil  ami  hootod,  and, 
•8  he  drove  tlimugh  the  streets,  tlie  " roppectahle  Tories"  of  Momreal  pelted 
hia  carriage  with  all  kinds  of  missiles.  They  called  an  open-air  mceliiiK  at 
wlich  inflammatory  speeches  were  made,  and  the  excised  mob  rushed  to  the 
Parliament  House,  broke  the  windows  and  burned  the  buihliiif:;  to  tlie  ground, 
destroying  a  valuable  library  that  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  country.  For 
several  days  tlie  rioting  continued,  but  Lord  Elgin  acted  with  groat  ju.lgmeiit, 
restraining  the  hand  of  the  government  and  preventing  bloodshed.  The 
House  of  A&sembly  voted  an  address  to  the  Governor-Oneral  expressing 
riieir  abhorrence  of  these  riota  On  April  30,  Ix)rd  Elgin  set  out  from 
"Monkhinds"  for  the  Government  House  to  receive  the  address  and  wi  j 
escorted  into  the  city  by  a  troop  of  volunteers,  but  on  the  way  his  carriage 
was  8tone<l  and  he  was  forced  to  return  to  his  country  residence.  Rioting 
continued,  and  for  a  time  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  government  and  the 
life  of  the  Governor-General  himself  were  in  danger.  The  situation  was  most 
painful  to  Lord  Elgin,  but  he  in  no  way  swerved  from  his  position  on  the 
Rebellion  Ivossea  Bill.  However,  in  order  to  prevent  a  collision  between 
the  French  and  English  in  Montreal,  he  remained  for  several  weeks  at 
"Monklands."  The  Tory  papers  of  Montreal  had  the  lack  ■  .'  generosity 
to  state  that  his  action    vas  due  to  cowardice. 

The  situation  in  Canada  was  such  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  tender  his 
resignation  to  the  Home  government,  but  he  was  told  "that  to  retire  from 
the  high  office  which  the  Queen  had  been  plea,sed  to  entrust  to  you,  and 
which  from  the  value  she  put«  upon  your  services  it  is  her  most  anxious  wish 
that  vou  should  retain  it,  should  be  out  of  the  question."  While  he  had  the 
support  of  the  Hone  goveriiment  he  was  not  without  friends  among  the 
the  Euglisli-siioakin.;  people  of  Canada,  and  many  addresses  of  approval  were 
sent  to  him;  but  the  Montreal  incendiaries  were  not  to  be  appeased  and  rebellion 
broke  out  again  in  August.  Ix)rd  Elgin  and  the  government  now  saw  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  retain  the  seat  of  government  at  Montreal,  and  so  it 
was  dei  ided  to  remove  it  from  the  city.    On  account  of  the  race  difficulty  and 
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to  hold  the  first  nio-ting  in  Toronto;  otherwise  the  cry  of  French  rule  would 
have  heon  raised  throughout  Cantida. 

Lord  i:!^in  once  more  visited  Urper  Canada  in  o:.!.  r  to  t'-t  to  know  the 
people  In  tier.  lie  had  expected  to  Im  received  with  .-.mMd.  ral.U-  iU>il!l..^ity, 
iMil,  while  a  small  minorily  .Lowed  thrir  hatred  of  him  lor  hi?  aUiir.de  on  the 
Hel'.ellion  Losses  Hill,  the  great  ir.ajwrily  of  the  people  gave  him  evurywh,  re 
an  enthu.«iastic  welcome. 

His  leniency  with  the  moh  was  viewed  in  England  with  mi.ted  feelings. 
The  ir.mcRovernment  was  glad  that  bloodshed  had  \.o,-n  avoided  hut  they 
conid  not  understand  his  leniency  Of  tlrir  attitude  Kl^nn  writes :  "  Lord 
(Irev  and  Lord  Kus.-^ell  both  f.dt  tl.it  ■  iih-r  I  was  right  or  I  was  wrong.  If 
the  "latter  I  ought  to  be  recalled,  if  the  f.Tmer  I  ought  to  make  the  law 
respected."  The  people  in  the  United  i^tates  took  an  interest  in  the  situation 
,u„ls..,Me  of  the  leading  i».liticians  said  to  Lord  Elgin,  with  regard  to  this 
matt.T,  "  Wc  theught  that  you  were  quite  right,  but  we  couid  not  understand 
why  v(Hi  did  not  shoot  them  down." 

'  in-  generous  treatment  of  ti.e  rh-ters  had  its  reward,  and  al"  ough  there 

is  still  a  ra.o  .lilhculty  in  C'lnada  Lord  Elgin  did  m..n   than  any  other  of  our 

governor-MMH-ral  lo  unify  the  country,  to  make  of  one  mind   and  one  heart 

the  people  of  diverge  blood  in  Canada.     While  he  wa.s  in   the   country  sotne 

seven  hundred  thuu.smd  French  people  became  reconciled  to   Engli-h   rule. 

They  saw  that  the  representative  of  the  Crov.n  was  .a-er  lo  do  them  ju8t.ce. 

Tho  hanl  tiio.e^  and  general  discontent  in  Canada  n.ade  many  cf  the 

u.hahilantsofthe  country,  and  partieularly  the  ultra-loyalists,  look  for  relief 

U,wanls  the  ri,it,  d  States,      .\nnexation  was  in  the  air  and   manifestoes  were 

signed   in    ma.,,    parts  of  the  country   in   favor  of  it.     .Magistrates,  Qtmen's 

counsels,    militia    otll-ers    and    others    hol.ling    positions    und.  r    the    Cn  wu 

at'ixed  t'heir  signatures  to  the«e  nnunfest..es.     Lord  Eigi.i,  although  favorably 

disposed    towards    the    An.erican    people,    took    de,  i^hd    steps    to   stop    this 

movement      He  had  a  circular  addre>sed  to  all  i*r.<oM.-  in  any  way  connected 

with  the  goVuniBout,  who=e  nanies  had  l>een  atta-  bed  to  these  .uanifVsloes, 
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and  he  resolved,  witb  the  advice  of  his  Executive  Council,  that  if  their  iiaim."* 
had  been  attached  with  tliiir  own  consent  or  if  they  refund  to  disavusv  the 
genuineness  of  them,  to  have  them  di.smi-*cd  frnrn  office.  While  tiiki:  ■;  thi-* 
course  he  recognizeil  that  there  was  cause  for  disco-itont.  The  restrict' ms  on 
navigiition  greatly  interfered  with  Caniidiiui  trade,  and  he  had  some  uT  ilieso 
restrictions  removed  for  the  benefit  of  Canada.  He  litcewise  set  to  wurk  to 
have  recii)rocity  estaUirdied  with  the  United  States,  and  ult!si)U<;h  it  wa>  -^onu' 
years  lie'"''  8  this  was  accoui])li.shed,  he  did  not  cease  in  his  elforid  till  it  was  a 
fact. 

Although  opposed  to  annexation  he  sought  to  win  the  good-will  of  the 
American  people.  He  visited  Buffalo,  Boston,  an<l  Portland  and  througli  iiis 
speeches  in  these  cities  made  a  most  favoi-ibie  imi)re.-.-lon  in  the  United 
States.  When  he  went  to  Washington,  in  1854,  for  the  purpo.se  of  conolu.ling 
a  reciprocity  treaty,  he  was  most  favorably  received,  and  had  little  ditUeuliy 
in  consummating  one  which,  while  favorabl*  to  th«  United  States,  did 
much  to  hrng  jjrosperity  to  Canada. 

While  at  the  head  of  Canadian  affairs  he  strove  to  make  the  Home 
goTemment  realize  the  importance  of  her  greatest  colony,  and  aimed  at  making 
those  in  authority  treat  her  with  the  respect  due  what  was  practically  a  groat 
aelf-governing  people.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  in 
which  he  refers  to  a  apeech  on  the  colonies  by  Lord  John  Ruasell,  well 
illustrates  his  point  of  view. 

"One  thing  is,  however,  indispensable,"  he  wrote,  "to  the  success  of  this 
or  any  other  system  of  Colonial  government,  y"U  must  renounce  the  habit  of 
telling  the  colonies  that  the  Colonial  is  a  provisional  existence.  You  must 
allow  them  to  believe  that,  without  severing  tlie  bonds  which  unite  them  to 
Great  Britain,  they  may  attain  the  degr3e  of  perfection  and  of  social  and 
political  development  to  which  organized  communitiea  of  fire«  men  have  a 
right  to  aspire." 

While  endeavoring  to  make  Canada  a  truly  self-respecting  and  self- 
governing  country,  he  waa  opposed  to  militaris'  The  matter  of  defences 
came  up  for  consideration,  and  in  this  connection  ha  said,  "only  one 
«b«(nrdity   could  be  Rr****';  pardon   me  for  saying  so,  than  the  absurdity 
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.,f .,„,„,.,. ..!,„  n..  n,i-  1.  .— ,nent  will  r^y  £200,000  for  Cana.1ian 
Unuil^u....     11. s  the  al.unlity  of  8u,posin,  th.t  Canadians  w.ll  pay  it 

,ia..t  to  the  south.  Forth.,  ^n.p.ri.y  of  Cana,l.  and  for  h,.-  s..eun  y  the 
L..,-  uun.  the  f.w.r  foru.  and  th„  fewer  n-.ular  .oMi.r.  sh.  IkvI  wouh  be 
th.  ut  .uV-.anl.  nn,l  there  w.s  no  o...Msion  for  defending  herself  against,  or 
inakn,.'  i.:eiMiulions  lo  invade  any  otlur  country. 

iCnn.'    Lord    KI;;in's   tern,    as  governor-g-neral    a    nun.hcT    of    very 
,„„„.,,an,  Luters  oUu-r  than   those   refc-rr.d    tu  came   u,.  for  cou.->.h  rat.on. 
V„.,.,..^  th,.s.  was  the  4ue.stiou  of  the  secularuution  of  the  Clergy  Reserves. 
•n,i.  was  eontrarv  lo  his  w.shes.  but  when  they   were  s<.eularu..d  he  aceeptc-d 
U./.;,uanon,  and,  as  Colonial  s.l.-.venuuent  had  had  a  signal  triun.,h,  :t 
ev..nuavelnn,,!.-.re.      He  early  .aw  th- absurdity  of  the  n>od..  of  a,,o,nt.n, 
„,e„,l  .rs  for  the  Upper  House  and  favore.l   n.aking  the  Senate  ele.uve.     11- 
,,..,i..ved  that  a  stron,  Legislative  body  returned  by  the  same  constituency  as 
the  House  of  A^.n.hly  under  sou>o  d-ilV-renees  with  regard  to  tin.e  and   nu.de 
.,f  .,l...„on  would  have  a  Kreater  cheek  on  legislation  than  the  Counc.l  had  as 
„„,   ,„„.u.uu.d.      Um  the  Senate  remains,  and  the  absurdity  of  il  .s  4U.te  as 
,.v  ;,lrnl  to  all  thinking  men  as  it  was  in  I'J-in's  day. 

The    n.auer    of    innni.ration    a.uacied    his    attention.     There    was    a 

„.„,.,„„.,.t  on  foot  to  e,stabUsh  large  partus  of  Irish  immigranU  in  the  sections 

,„  Western  Canada.     He  was  opposed  t«  the  scheme,  believing  that  such  a 

„„.  u.  of  p.  ophnr  the  eountrv  was  not  for  the  l.e9t  interests  of  the  colony  or  of 

;,..    i„„„i„,u,t:       "It    is"  almost    mvariahly    fbuad,"    he   wrote,    "that 

,,„„,   ,„,s  who  ,!,„.  i<o!at-  ihemsolves.  whatever  their  origin  or  assocnit.ons, 

,|,,/,,^,;„,a  „„  ,.  ..;;.hi.o,s,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  a  general  ruh-, 

i',r,iu..a^e  of  co,n:nunities  whose  social  and   political  organization  is  as  far 

,,  1-  ..,  c '.   us  (iuit  of  the  N..,th  Am.  lican  colonies,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 

,,,,.u.s  that  new- .:u  .)-s  instead  of  d..,!ha„r  apart  and  bound  together  by  ties, 

.h.th.r  of  -vt  or  party,  which  united  them  in  the  country  which  they  have 

,..a.  should  be  disponed  of.;s  wi  My  ,.-  possible  atnon,  the  populat.  m  already 

,.-'.. lb .1.  bed  in  that  lo  which  they  have  iraosforred  ihemseivea." 
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It  would  b«  well  if  the  preaent  government  of  Cannula  woulrl  take  to  heart 
Lor.!  F.lKin'8  wonls.  It  is  very  douMfiil  if  fettling  .luwn  hh.cks  of  l:u-in.>8, 
(ialida.m,  Icelan.lers  and  \V.ls»u..en  in  isolat..!  com.uuniliee  in  the  North 
West  will  be  for  tlie  iiest  development  of  the  eonntry. 

AlthouRh  lA.nl  Kl>:in  had  l-een  so  corlially  In.t..  1  by  a  Inr-e  (K^rtion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada  in  the  first  years  of  his  rule  he  gradually  wo.,  tl.o 
esteem  of  nearly  all  CaLa-lian.-,  and  when  his  work  was  done  and  he  w.is 
about  to  leave  the  country  crowds  flocked  to  hear  his  farcwt-ll  nddresscf^.  In 
Mo..t.eal,  the  scene  of  the  riots,  and  the  city  in  whos-  streets  he  had  been 
8t..ned,  the  vast  audience  that  listened  to  his  parting  words  was,  it  was  said, 

moved  to  tears. 

When  he  returned  to  England  he  sought  a  complete  rest  from  ofTuial 
labor.  Shortly  after  his  return  the  Crimean  war  broke  out.  Like  many 
other  Englishmen  of  that  time  he  believed  the  war  an  unjust  one  and  from 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  sjioke  with  vigor  on  the  situation,— j'"*'  ^t 
unjust,  England  was  at  war  and  he  was  ready  to  stai.d  by  her.  Sh«  ha.l 
drawn  the  sword  and  he  declared  it  should  not  be  sheathed  until  the  puri.o3e 
for  which  it  had  been  drawn  was  accompli.-hed. 

At  tliis  time  he  did  not  identify  himself  with  either  of  the  great 
political  parties.  He  had  been  so  long  in  Canada  that  he  was  to  some  extent 
unfamiliar  with  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  and  before  he  could  get  in 
touch  with  the  change<l  aspect  of  the  political  .situation,  he  was  once  more  to 
be  sent  to  the  remote  corners  of  the  Empire  to  uphold  the  honor  of  En-land. 
Difficulties  arose  between  the  Chinese  and  the  British  governments  ou 
account  of  the  "  Arrow  "  affair.  A  man  of  diplomatic  skill  and  experience 
was  neede.l  for  the  situaUon,  and  Lord  Elgin  was  chosen  to  go  to  China  with 
•  force  sulticiently  strong  to  compel  the  Chinese  to  recognize  the  de.nanls  of 
the  British  government 

The  expedition  had  only  reached  Ceylon,  when  Ix)rd  Elgin  learned  of  the 
mutiny  at  Meerut.  He  saw  at  once  the  danger  threatening  the  Empire  in 
India,  and,  on  his  own  responsibility,  dispatched  the  troops  accompanying  him 
to  the  scene  of  the  conHict.  This  was  one  of  the  mo.st  magnilicict  acts  of  his 
brilliant  career.     Sir  H.  Ward  wrote  to  him  in  this  connection  :  "  If  I  know 
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ail)  :!iiiii;  of  Riiirlish  jtuMi.' ojiiniori  this  single  act  will  place  you  higher  iu 
thfir  f.-timutiiii,  us  a  -itiiti-iiiaii  tliuti  your  whole  past  career,  honorahle  and 
f«>rtiiiiute  1L1  it  has  hieii.  Vcr  it  is  not  every  man  who  would  venture  to  alter 
the  distinatiiui  of  a  force,  upon  tlie  dispatch  i)f  which  a  parlianuiit  has  been 
dissolved,  ami  a  gnvt'riiinent  ini;^hl  have  hcen  8uperse<led.  It  is  not  every 
man  wlio  would  c(jnsi^n  hinisflf  for  many  months  to  jwlitical  iniution  iu 
order  .simjily  to  servo  the  interests  of  his  country.  ...  If  India  can  be  saved, 
it  is  to  you  that  we  Rhould  owe  its  redemption,  for  nothing  short  of  the 
Chinese  expedition  coull  have  supplied  the  means  of  holding  our  ground 
until  reinfdrcemente  were  received." 

Lord  Klgin  pruceeded  on  his  way  to  Ilong  Kong  to  await  dovelopmenta, 
with  the  hope  of  journeying  in  comjiany  with  the  French  allies  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho  before  the  setting  in  of  winter.  lie  saw,  however,  that  delay 
was  inevitable.  The  French  ambius.sador,  Baron  (iros,  had  not  yet  arrived, 
and  it  would  In;  many  months  before  the  troops  he  had  H'lit  to  India  could  be 
restored  to  him.  He,  therefore,  sailed  for  Calcutta  in  th«  shipKif-war 
"Shannon."  He  was  received  with  enthu.'<insm  by  the  inhabitants,  and  from 
the  crew  and  guns  of  this  sbij)  the  celebrated  Naval  Brigade,  commanded  by 
Sir  William  IVel,  which  was  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  the  relief  of  Lucknow 
and  Cawnpore,  was  formed  But  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  "Shannon" 
with  her  heavy  guns  the  Indian  Mutiny  might  have  had  a  different  ending 
Early  in  Septemlier  he  once  more  proceeded  to  China  on  his  mission. 
Canton  was  bonibanled  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Eng'isli,  and  Ix)rd  Elgin 
acted  with  great  bnnianity  towards  the  inhabitanta.  He  assiduously  wrought 
to  bring  the  Chinese  ilifliculty  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  at  length  with 
the  help  of  the  French  captured  the  forta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho,  and  the 
Emperor's  capital  was  at  his  mercy.  The  Chineae  were  now  ready  to  come  to 
tenns  but  while  negotiations  were  impending  he  proceeded  to  Japan  and 
brought  about  a  favorable  treaty  with  the  Japanese  government  He  then 
returned  to  China  and  the  treaty  of  Tientain  was  finally  signed. 

Ix)rd  Elgin  during  this  trip  to  the  F!ast  had  not  only  done  much  to  save 
India,  to  negotiate  favorable  treaties  with  both  Cliina  and  Japan,  but  had 
likewise  studied  China  and  iti)  piopic   with  such   thoiuughneaa  thai  for  the 
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i'st  tim«  tho  c(  untry  wm  truly  known  to  the  English  ;  and  the  policy  of 
Fii^'luiul  in  denliiij,'  wiili  th.-  <'liiiM's.<  for  the  future  was  lurp-ly  ilmj.ed  by 
I.orJ  i:!-iii,  while  on  thw  ciKhratfl  nii<sion.  II<'  was  oonipli't<'ly  suwessfnl 
uiid  rcturui'.l  to  i:iij,'laiul  with  a  li;,'ht  heart  His  services  were  appreciated 
1  y  t!ir  };uvernnieiit,  and  -ilii-nly  iit'ter  hin  arrival  liOrd  Palinerstoii  otlVred  him 
the  olli<  0  of  rustm!i!^t,T-(n  tunil  in  his  new  adniinistnition.  Tliia  was  not  tlie 
only  lu.nur  he  rfceivc-l.  He  was  elc.:tod  U>u\  lloctor  of  Glasgow  University 
t.y  the  stuilents,  and  tho  Irecdoni  of  tho  city  of  London  was  conferred  upon 
him. 

He  was  not  lonj?  to  enjoy  a  peaceful  residence  in  England.  Fresh 
tiouhle  l.n-lr  out  in  Cliina,  and,  in  It^CO,  he  was  once  more  joumevinp  to  the 
i:a-:t.  Tlie  ehinese  governuKut  had  refused  to  ratify  tho  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
and  a  siiiu'.l  r.ii;;li-h  fle-t  utte'mpled  to  paaa  up  the  Peiho.  In  the  meantime 
the  C'liiiic.-e  had  atrungly  fortified  the  furta  at  the  mouth  of  this 
river,  and  tlie  fleet  was  repulsed  with  iieavy  lo-a.  The  British  f.'overnment 
deterniiard  to  send  out  a  larj^e  force  to  hriiig  tlie  Kmiyeror  to  teniis,  and  with 
this  fone  went  Lord  Elgin. 

In  a  way  the  niis>iun  was  distasteful  to  him.  The  sins  of  England  in 
the  pa«t  were  largely  to  hlaine  for  the  uni>leiiaant  situation  that  hail  arisen. 
In  cwisideriiig  his  mission  in  the  light  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  he  .-aid  :  "Can 
I  do  nothing  to  prevent  calling  down  God's  curses  for  hrutality  intlieted  on 
another  feil-le  oriental  race."  While  he  was  journ.  ying  to  the  East  he 
prayed  that  the  trouble  might  he  ended  before  he  reached  China.  However, 
wh.- 1  he  arrived  in  the  East  he  found  the  situation  much  as  it  had  been 
r.poited  b,  fore  he  ka  England.  He  had  no  fear  for  the  ultimate  results. 
The  force  at  his  command  wiw  sutficient  to  compel  China  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
lie  at  once  went  to  work  with  vigor  nnd  in  (t.tober  his  troops  advanced  on 
Pekin.  The  summer  palace  of  the  Emperor  was  captured  by  the  cavalry  and 
in  order  to  save  the  city  the  llegeiit  surrendered.  The  Emperor  was 
responsible  for  the  eonllict  that  had  arisen  and  for  the  murder  of  Europeans 
in  China,  and  I...rd  Elgin  determined  to  punish  him  for  hia  misdeeds.  He 
ordered  the  celebrated  summer  palace  to  be  burned  to  the  ground,  but  before 
doing  so    he    issued    a   proclamation    iu   Chinese  to   the   effect   "that   any 
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Individual,  however  exalftd,  could  not  es.-apo  from  the  responsiKility  and 
pui.i^hmfiit  wUcL  u,usl  Hlways  follow  u.U  of  treachery  und  .le<iit,  mid  that 
Yutn-Wing-Yueu  was  burned  as  a  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Ka'poror  for 
the  violation  of  his  word  and  ih.;  act  of  tren-h.-ry  to  a  fla-;  uf  truer."  Shortly 
after  this  I/.rd  K i-in  arranged  witn  the  Kniperor'a  brother  the  ratilicuiiun  of 
tlie  treaty  of  'I'iiutsin. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  the  Giinese  situation  was  settled  and  he 
was  on  a  v.ss.l  homeward  bound.  He  pro.ee-led  to  England  leisurely, 
visiiiiiK  the  rhilii^pines.  Java  and  Ceylon  on  his  way.  When  he  arrived  in 
lx)ndon  he  found,  that  ns  in  tb..  ca-v  of  liis  f..rn.er  mission,  his  work  had  been 
thoroUKhly  approved  of  by  Ibr  Maj.^ty's  povernni.nt  I-ord  John  Uu-s..ll 
thus  wrote  with  regard  to  his  niis,-ion  :  "  The  convention  which  you  conclude<l 
with  the  Prince  of  k'ung  on  the  24lh  of  October  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  Her 
^^.je.•^ty•8  povcrninent.  It  records  the  reparation  made  by  the  lOniperor  of 
Cbinii  for  his  disregard  of  his  treaty  enpagements ;  it  sets  Her  Majesty's 
government  free  from  an  implied  enRa-ement  not  to  insist  in  all  particulars 
on  the  fultilinent  of  those  engagements;  it  imposes  upon  China  a  fme,  in  the 
shape  of  an  augmented  rate  of  indemnity ;  it  aflbrds  an  additional  opening 
for  Brili.sh  trade;  it  places  on  a  recognized  footing  the  emigration  of  Chinese 
cooli.  s.  whose  services  are  so  important  to  Her  Majesty's  colonial  possessions  ; 
it  r.  lieves  Her  Majesty's  colony  of  Hong  Kong  from  a  source  of  previous 
annoyance  .  and  it  provides  for  biin-ing  generally  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Cbiui.se  the  engagements  into  which  the  Emperor  has  entered  towards  Great 

Drilain. 

••  ihese  are  all  solid  advantages  ;  and,  coupled  with  the  provisions  of  the 

treaiv  of  ^ieul^m,  they  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  place  the  relations  between 

the  two  countries  on  a  sound  footing,  and  insure  the  continuation  of  peace  for 

a  long  period  to  come." 

When  Lord  Elgin  arrived  in  England  in  18G1  he  was  enthusiastically 

received.  He  was  the  mc  st  distinguished  guest  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
i;.,\al  Academy  in  London  and  at  the  Mansion  House.  He  was,  however,  to 
ha^v  but  a  short  sojourn  in  England.  He  had  scarcely  reached  London 
before  It  was  announced  thai  Lord  C.i  niug  was  about  to  rtlirc  from  the  vice- 
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royalty  of  Iudi«.  Lord  Eluin'i  work  in  the  Fnst  and  his  knowltHl^f  «f  tha 
Kuiittjru  thuractpr,  coupled  with  his  exjeri.iax'  oa  a  ruUr  in  Janiuim  and 
Catiada,  fitUd  him,  U-fore  all  other  Kiij,'lifhinen  of  his  time,  for  the  m...-.t 
iiiiiiortant  |K>sition  in  the  Kiiij.ire,  aii<l  Ixrd  Tulniendon  in  the  niiiiu'  of  the 
(iiuiii  olh  iv.l  him  the  ^jovfriioryhip  of  India.  It  wn»  fitlinj;  that  oiio  wlm  ha.l 
done  io  mutli  for  India  in  tin- limt- other  fwtre  need  !.li<<uld  U-wnttoKovern  the 
teeming  millions  in  that  vast  country.  He  aeo  pl.ii  the  o1!it  with  rrjoi.  in;? 
mid  fear.  He  hoped  to  h»'  uhU-  to  do  wmn  fhiriR  tn  uni.lionile  the  eoiidition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Iiulia,  and  at  the  same  time  to  rule  in  "in  h  a  way  as  to 
malie  up  for  the  blunders  of  Eii«li.-h  rulers  in  the  past.  He  kiiuw  he  had  no 
easy  ta«k  Iwfore  him  and  realized  that  he  would  Imve  to  give  the  bent  that 
was  in  him,  following,  as  ho  did,  such  a.«tute  viwrcvH  a»  Lord  Dnlhou.iie  and 
Lord  Canning.  He  did  not  go  to  India,  however,  without  mi^^ivmgs  ;  he 
fell  a.s  he  left  the  shorea  of  EugUad  that  he  would  never  again  rulurn  U)  the 

homeland. 

He  left  England  in  January,  1802,  and  reachwl  Calcutta  on  March  12. 
There  waa  j'eace  in  the  land,  and,  due  to  tiie  ihorougliiie.'.s  uitli  which  the 
Miitiiiv  had  been  suppreKsed,  there  waa  no  danger  of  any  rebel  outhreaks 
south  of  I'lshawur.  However,  from  the  Wginning  his  lahors  were  far  from 
U'ing  Hght.  The  majority  of  the  officials  under  him  were  new  to  their  Hork 
and  the  burden  of  much  of  it  fell  on  the  shouldera  of  the  N'lceroy. 

His  policy  was  two-fold;  in  the  first  place  he  determined  tliit  British 
sovereignty  should  be  respected,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  put  forih  every 
elloit  to  thai  kindly  with  the  Indian  ( hiefs  and  to  win  their  love  for  i5rili>h 
rule.  He  i>elieved  it  to  he  the  duty  of  a  governor-general  to  know  the  country 
he  was  governing  thoroughly,  and  so  he  decided  to  visit  the  provimes.  Un 
Iht  5th  of  February,  IHfiS,  he  set  out  in  state  on  his  tour  of  inspection. 
I)url«ar8  were  hehl  at  Ik-nares,  Cawnpore  and  Agra,  at  which  many  of  the 
mo.st  noted  chiefs  were  present.  He  visited,  U-side-s,  Delhi,  Umballa  and 
other  places  of  interest  and  then  turned  northward  into  the  hill  region  and 
early  in  April  reached  Sinda, 

He  rested  for  several  months  in  this  delightful  spot,  and  towards  the 
end  of  Seplemlier  waa  preparing  to  return  to  CalcutU  when  an  outbreak 
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among  the  Sitana  ftnatics  called  his  attention  to  tho  froiitiiT  n  j^'ioni.  Lord 
Elgin  w;i.s  avers*  t»  carrying  on  warlike  ojierations  on  the  northi.'rn  frnnticr 
ami  in  ih.-  previciis  year  hml  iillo.v.-d  a  similar  rt'ln-Uion  to  go  unpunished. 
He  wm-  now  t^l'l  that  tliit  revnlt  wai  largdy  due  t.»  his  Ictr.iKv,  an  1  I.c  came 
t<>  t)i  .inclusion  "  that  the  inteiv-i- of  both  prudvme  and  hinnanity  would 
be  1  :  cunxulled  I'V  levtlliii;:  a  sjm  .  ly  and  decisive  IjIow  at  this  eiuhryo 
coi,-  iracy."  freparaUoiis  were,  llaTofora,  mad*  to  dcotroy  the  place  of 
refu;;  •  of  the  fanatics  at  Mulka. 

Lord  Elgin  left  Simla,  on  Scptembi-r  26  with  his  ultimate  destination, 
Peshawur.  At  this  time  he  was  in  the  best  of  health  and  his  leltorn  home 
were  bright  and  cheerful,  but  before  he  reached  Dhurmsala  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness,  that  in  a  few  brief  weeks  was  to  lay  him  in  hi"  t^rave.  Fie 
soon  n  ilized  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  and  he  faced  the  inevitable  with 
Ciiristian  fortitude,  rejoicing  that  he  was  to  die  in  hani'  ss.  Lady  Elgin 
reached  Calcutta  in  January,  1863,  and  was  fortunately  with  him  in  the 
closing  days  of  Ids  life.  His  mind  was  char  until  the  end  and  he  even  had 
the  spot  in  which  be  wisheil  his  IxmIv  to  lie  chosen  before  his  death,  which 
occurreil  on  November  20.  Dean  Stanley  thus  writes  of  the  resting  place  of 
this  great  V'iceri>y  of  India. 

"  fie  sleeps  far  away  from  his  native  land,  on  the  heights  of  Dhurmsala; 
»  fittini:  i^Tiive,  let  u"  nj.iice  to  think,  lor  tlie  Viceroy  of  India,  overlooking 
from  its  lofty  hei^dit  the  va.st  exj'anse  of  the  hill  anil  plain  of  thetie  mif.dity 
provinces— a  fitting  burial  beneath  the  snow-clad  Himalaya  "^nge,  for  one 
who  dwelt  with  such  serene  satisfaction  on  all  that  was  grand  and  beaulilul 
in  man  and  nature — 

Pondfring  God's  myateries  nntoM, 

And.  trnnqtiil  u  the  x'^^ier  suow% 
Be  tiy  tbu.-it:  Iiidiau  Muiuitaiui  old 

Might  well  repose." 

Like  many  another  able  and  noble  Englishman  he  gave  his  life  for  the 
Empire,  and  it  was  not  unlittii»g  that  he  should  rest  beneath  the  phaduw  of 
of  those  i;reHt  hills  which  proioct  England's  richest  province  from  Northern 
invaders  It  was  not  unfitting  that  the  man  whose  field  of  action  h»»1  Wen 
the  Empire,  who  had  jpiarded  England's  interests  in  Jamaica,  in  Cana<)a,  in 
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China,  in  Japan  and  in  India,  should  find  a  resting  plac«  in  thia  remote 

pnAince  of  the  Einpin-.     His  life  li;'  '  •  ii  full  of  work,  and,  although  it  was 

uot  i;*'Mi»r:iIly  80  recdj^niziti  at  tho  ti  t  his  death,  no  part  of  his  work  had 

bixii  ,1  ifurmcd  to  hvltor  purpose  thi  it  which  he  had  done  at  the  crilicul 

period  of  Canadian  history.  The  uuii)  md  (ontentmeut  existing  in  Cuuida 
iiri'  l.ir^i'ly  dm-  iDtlii'  wi-'  mi-I  lii-u  >;!.iii'l  l  iki  ii  liv  h m  iliiriii:,'  Ins  Iitim  ;i< 
uiiVfTi'iif  l:<'I1'  r,;l. 


(  li Ai'i  I  i;  \m; 

'  ■  l;     (,Kn|;'.  I.      II  II.N"»  K     '    *l;  '  li.H. 

Bv  J.  Cam'i:i.i.  HiipKiNi. 

The  r  .111  .f  C.r<:-r-%mpv^<-~\  to  hf  1),-.-,  i„I,  ,1  f,.  m  onf  ..f  the  Nprl"w(i  "f  ^i^c,y^^^  CuttW- 
SlM.  •■■  t  '..u-CollrKr  of  St.  Siiii.,,,-  Ki.lri*  i.;...!!  thf  S'.u.ly  ..I  I.;i«  IT.iriiMS  Hll 
IT..'  ,  ,,.  ..:.  Mantreal-  h  !•  i.  >mU.  Ihpi,  u  in  H.r  Krl.-ili....  '.i  i^C  Mt.'  H"'  Ixfralof 
K,  .  ,  >  ,.  .-,  l-iecs  1..  'hp  f.  -l  ■'•>!■»  K.t.irni  to  Car,...l.i-lMt.l..n.a  by  the 
(,...,  ,.-,.m     krtu.iu  1  t..  r...  •  .'  IT  ilir  l--»"'>  "f  V.rchui.,     Al.lKi.nicd  l'r.,v.i.cial 

s..,.-..   ^  .,,  lheC.tm..toi  S:rA.l....  M.  :.  .•■     In  i.\S7  Al'I ;■  .1  AUonu-y-Onrral-V  .Ml. 

i;„>.:;,n.l  in  the  Inter.  .t»  of  «  l-e.'trHl  Un.m  Onr  of  the  l-,.lhrr»  of  Confe,leration-A 
M.u,'  cr  of  tl.(  Ca.i.M  .-•.  A».rM,!.!v  for  VVrcl.i.cs  Iron,  l>4S  to  i-bi  K<-lnrnr.i  (or 
Mont....:  K..^i  m  IH61-A  Mvtnl.  r  ..f  ll.f  k.ecnt  v  0..ii.u  .1  of  Cana.la  hntin.leci  with 
the  I'-otn.  .tion  of  «  r...vrir,...„l  «,th  S.r  J..l.n  A.  M.  I..,i;aM  -  Altoni.-y  <;.  „eral  nn.l.r  Sir 
E.,ri,i,r  la.h*  M.  inl.rr  of  the  Cu...i,k,:  C  ...iVrt lie.-,  I...n.l..n.  iW/.-?-  Cr..itv.l  a  Uarona- 
Mn.i-IT  of  Milm.  ^i.J  I'-fn.rc  t..r  the  I)oin-..,.m  Infl.iential  in  I'ron,..t,n>;  the 
C..s-,r,-;.,n  of  the  C.iana  I  runk  Railway  tn<\  the  Victoria  Bruin'  Uu»  m  LonUon- 
l.L.ij;-  M»c!i-»n  Kute'ii  bumiiiuig  up  of  C«ili>r«  Career, 

S:i  <;.::.•  Ktii'iine  faiM-T,  Miii;-!.T  of  Mritiu.  wum  Lomi  in  !'.■  Villii^re 
.,fSt  Ah  lit',  ill  ihcCuiinty  "I"  \'.  rd.rres,  nii  tl,e  tUli  nf  S.  pii'inl'-i,  1>»11. 
It  «!is  .■aimtd  forliiiii  tliat  lie  w:is  a.-.-.-i,.]..!  from  ni:..  ..f  the  li.'i'K.ws  of 
.UtMiueB  C.'irti.T,  tlie  ii(ivriiltir..iis  l;r.;<>ii  navigator  who  showi-d  to  Fran.-.-  the 
,.e»n  [.,;  liuav-  to  a  i.."il.l.'  wv-l.  rii  oispire.  Hut  a-i.le  iVoin  this  ii.t.Mvsiiiif; 
il.a  he  made  for  liin  ■■  ll  in  the  hi.M  .iy  of  liis  couiiiry  a  nutne  and  fume 
uliich,  hy  rigla  of  i.  .uve  a  i'.i'y  and  resolute  and  (..initiate  effort,  was 
1  .rinai.  ::t'y  his  own.  His  iiiiin  dialo  aiicest..rs  were  .if  the  hetter  class  of 
rren.lHiiiiadians.  ll•:^  i;iaii.i;aiher,  a  Micces-ful  nierrhanl,  was  one  of  the 
first  til' ■  '"rs  ehos^.n  f.  1  i!..  ('..uniy  of  Vcrihi-ns  win  ii  tlie  ('.institntionul 
Actof  IT'.'l  Kave  to  1..   ■ .  t  fin   i  la  the  i  -ht  to  rpj.reM-ntative  institiilions. 

In  I.'.wer  Caiia  :a   .;^lli!^_■   'i aily   .lays  of  Ceor-e  Ktienne  Curlier,  a« 

row,  two  avoer.tionH  y  •■  -.-  d  n  -ivn-  ittra.tion  for  the  more  gifted  amongst 
the  yount;er  population  tin-.-  vv,  ;.  the  Churoli  and  the  Bur.  Cartier  chos«  the 
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latler.     T.  r,r,.i!iry  l.iiM- If '' .r  Li- int.  m^I-I   pr  .f.-~i..n,  li-  i-:t-u...l,   f-r  .i^'l.t 

yrar<.  -i  ,■,,,,18*'  -.I' -!<;'1>    a!   iIh^  <  ■,,11,.^.,.    .,f   >l,   -:•  [■<•■<■.  i„    Ui-  ■  ii>    of  M  .Iilr.'.'.l. 

Aft.r  l.MMti-  .•.■;:.:.  li.'  .-1,1.  •,-.l  li],.,,)  ti,.  -lu.ly  ..n.uv.  :in.l  in  is:',-,  »,.•;_'.■,!,  to 
I-m.'ti.-'e  in  Mnlnal.  The  K^n't  of  !•!-  sur,.-«s  nt  tl,:,i  tiin.'  and  iii.U.cl 
tlip.i;-li,.iit  Ills  lit'.-  u.i-^  :ii,  iii'lii-Mv  thit  n.'\,  I-  'k<..  v  ■  •  iM-ii,  an  •  u<-.-^  lluil 
iicwr  lal'T,.!,  Hn,l  an  .-vri.r.-.nt  mu^ri  'i-::.  ^-  •■t'i  =  i^'  "wn  tii  Ui'v. 

.\n,l  la-  l,a,l  s,:,rc..ly  Im-uii  111*'  i.ia.ii,'.-  ,.f  \ri-  |.r.-,-i..n  «h,  ti  he  wn^. 
(Imwn  intn  th-  i-liii,.,!  vu.fx.  l,-.ii-  .1-  ,  ''  l'.!"i'au,  S^..  aWt  -.f  t!„> 
I...;;i>l:,liv.  .\--niMy  Mti.v  ih,-  v-nr  1^17.  hvl  Lr.-n  tl.^n  n-  I;kp  a  ]-  M.nt.ai-* 
ni.l.or  in  il'C  i  ■, ,.;!,!. -l  sky  ,,rrMna.iian  j-lilics.  I'n  i-r  h-s  ini'u.  ,,'m- Cm  ■  •  ■  r 
f.ll  iis.li.i  a  nii:..,it'  ,.f  j-i.  n.-i;  t'ana.i.ans.  i'.y  th, •<■,:,.•:,,•. ,„,h!  A.',  in 
17'.»1,  ('ana.lii  wa-  .livi.l-i  inn.  iw.  parts  kn-.'^n  a^  1;  mt  aiai  I..'  t  «  ;,n:,.hi 
A  I,.-^'i-latuiv  v.as  l-y  th,'  \,-t.  e^'ai.iir.hcl  m  m.h  !'■  Mnce.  It  .-..nv-n-.l  ■■( 
,1  Unu-r  -f  A-.ini.ly  .-u,.!  a  1  .--laiiv..  Conn.  .1.  Iht.  i-..;!..  el.vt.-i  tl,o 
A-s..nil.lv  ;  an.i  ih.'  <'i..un  nonnnate.l  ti,e  (•-in.i:.  Thfii  f..llo\'...i  a  U'liff 
ronlli.a  !..-t\v,M.n  ti,e  two  Cliiunh-rs,  \»'t'A,.n  th..-  I"'  i,  an.l  th.  L  J;»h 
lictw.'cu  .IclnaL  -"n  -  on  ;:i,'  ulic  liali'!  ■  'i  .'li  ■ 
was  a  very  in'icn  iiiixcl  no  .-..nnst,  an. I  r-'h' 
an.l  -o!,!,  ti;ii'-  ..n  t'l.' ..'!i. T.  In  tin-  <:,.!,  li,-  !•' 
Carli.  r  .-;.l.  •!  "  >'.   l';-p:ii.Mil- 

Afi.'f  !h.   ■!■!'■  it  ..r  the  '<•!  .  Is  a  r.  "•  i-  {    •■ 
of  i!i,'  l.'-i'i!!/  :.:i't'-  i]M^'-.  :i'i,l  al'h  ■•■•■  ■••  ' 
li,i  1„.  l!.-.i  t,.  in,-  I'nin.l  -'  '.<•  -       li'-  all.  ru 
,,  iiuiin.  ■!  in  h  .i;i._'  !'.r  a  li.n.'       I!  -  ■^.  ■■  ':      :■    ^  '- 
iiowivcr.      An  ;'.thiiali.  n  f:..ni  t!,,-  alii;..,i  ■  ;■  s  a-.-' 
1,,,,,-,  If  ;n  ].T         !m.  ^^.•r,].\  ,     •   '       iv-cM,!.      1  i  •■  • 

l--,,,-  n,.ii^.    :,  ;i  \.   i-    .  •  -■   '••1.1.    \1    ' 

j,„,,|„.  .,/.       hil^i-,;-       .,:  n.  H,.-  ;.    --:r..  .-fiiis  ui.-n.i  .  '..•  w.i-    i'.  lui-i 
tu  i'ariia'n.nt    ,-  •'.    :    ;T--.n!f  ■■    C..,,n;y  of  \-.  ,-.  !.■  r,  ^ 

li,    ;    ■   ,  ■^    .    a-.i">i!o-   .    I"i..\ii.   .'i   >.■•  f.'ai-y    in    iIm-    «..n-..r\.' 

Cahiiu-t  ■.:  >  r  A^  an   W    N  i-        li'-  «a-  li-.;  '  a.;,  i'  l..i  --li,.  •    atvj  i....l  j.;.  ■ 
,l,,-!,n,-,i  !!,-  I      -    ■      -  ■-■:•         !':'.:.    W    rks.       in     l>.".7    M    <  a   ti.T 

1,1b    tl.st    Ms-.i,    a-      \   :..!!....    '.  ■'■'     I."-'r     C,,,,„i.i     in     J.;a.  i;    ;(     '• 


:.  rs   on   lln-    .tla-r       it 
.-tiiiii-s  on  ti...  .  ■■'.'■  silf* 

',    of    l>s,7     i.,.  ..(     otlt. 

■  ,r    f'  ..     o  -  -.  1,,  n~!"'- 
*     I,   li.. 
-a'. 

;,.,-.  1.1  n  :: 
•y  k..,. 
....,:,  .  •    jiar'  i 
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Druinmon^,  DurinR  the  next  year  MesBrs.  Cartier,  i:--  nn.l  Halt  visited 
Kh^luii.l  in  the  inten-ts  of  a  Ft'<leral  Union,  l,ut  no  acu-n  w,is  i  .k.  n  hy  the 
Iiuinriiii  aulhorili.-a  at  the  liiiio.  He  l.H>k  u  in.'st  pi'  Mnutut  }arl  at  a  lul.T 
pcrioa  ill  liie  .aT(mi{.h,l.inLTit  of  Conf.  <kTatiuii,  aini  wa^j  a  <i.  .ujiaU'  at  u..- 
ChiTlutU-lowi,  CoaleMiio  of  1864,  and  at  the  (iuebec  C.h!.  ixncc  uhi.h 
followed  on  Oct.  10.  He  was  at  one  time  pref^i.itiit  ol  th.-  M..iar.M! 
8t.  Jean  T.aptisie  Soriety.  He  <hclii,r,l  the  >..':]■  ii-r*  i.nMalj-hip  >.|  i.,A\ir 
Canada  iu  1851,  the  ('om!ni-i..ii.  i-hip  oi  TuMir  Worlds  m  I-  .'..  th.- 
Cuiiilianion.liipof  Ihr  lUth  in  H»l7.  Ho  was  a  ('.uveinnRnt  1  >imt<.r  ..f  tl,, 
(Jrand  Trunk  Railway  from  Noveinl>er,  1S52,  to  Nhiy,  l.sr.H,  ami  was 
;-  .liciU)r  to  (lie  rompiiTiy  for  many  years.  He  was  an  unsuccossfnl  caiilidati- 
f.ir  till'  S|MnK<  i-hip  of  the  Legislative  Aiwemhly  of  Cinada  in  1^54. 

Hir'S'oii;''  li  -t  ''ttiT.'"!  Parliament  as  a  suiiptIct  of  M. --re.   Lafontiiiin- 
and  Baldwin,  hwaiuv  all.  rwards  the  prinuii.al   .suj.portiT  ul'  .NLs^^r-*     liincks 
and     Moiin,     and    Hi.<',..i«'d     to    the    lead.isliip    of   the    Kn  i.- ii  '    ■     d  „;i 
(,ons.ivativc  p;irty  on  Un'  n-tirement  of  Sir  L.  11.  Lafoutaiiu-  and  .M.  .Monn. 
llf  sal  lor  \.r.  litres  in  the  Canadian  A.-«(-iubly   from    IS  is   unlil  tlic  ->•:..  ini 
iltTli.in    of    istil,    when    he   was    returned  for    Mo.itreal    Eiist,     whuh  1.. 
ri-pn's,iited  until  ti,..-  InMi,,  and  for  wh:.h  Ik-  was  an  un-n<'>  csslid   candidate 
at  ilie  Ktneral  elerliun.^  '  s.")?  and  1^7:^.      He  was  a  meml.i-r  of  the  K.xt-cutive 
Council  of  Canad^i   fro,,,  ihf  -iTih  January.  lS5r>,  to  2'.Hh   July.  1K58  ;  from 
tith   Au^Bt  latter  y.ar  to  -/Urd  May,  ls62,  and  from  the   :iOth  March,  18r)4, 
to  the  Union  ,  and  dnrin;;  the  several  pt>rio<li  wa.s  Trovincial  Secretary   from 
.lamniry,    185.'i,  to  May,  1H.")6,  and  Attorney-General,  L.  C,  from  the  latter 
date   until    AugiM*   1,    ISoH,    when    h«     resigned     oflice    with    the    oth.r 
members  of  the  Cabinet.    He  was  appointed  Ingpector-(  Jeneral  on  6th  August, 
1858.     He  was  entrusted  with  the  formation  of  a  Ciovirnmfnt   with  the  Hon 
John  A.   Maodonald,   in    which   he  held  ofiice  as  Attorney-Ceneral,  !>.   C, 
from  7th  August,  18.18,  until   21st  May,   18t;2,   w!,.  n  he  and  his  CabiiM  ; 
resigned,  being  defeate.!  on  the  M'litia  Rill.     \h    a.^  a  >,..;,!  ;i!r,.>  cnlh  d 
open  to  form  a  Govern tnent  but  declined  in  favor  of  the  late  Sir  jjitnnt! 
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TM<-h6,  1864,  in  whoie  administration  he  »jjun  h(h\  the  "!T\ce  of  Attorney- 
<;•  n.ral,  L.  C,  a  {wsiti.m  which  he  retained  until  the  Union  of  Mie  H.  N.  A. 
I'r.viiicefl  in  July,  1867. 

lie  wa«  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Conforpnce,  London,  18^0-7,  which 
ll.mlly  obtained  the  passage  of  th.-  British  Nmih  Am.  rica  Act  of  iHtiT.  He 
was  sworn  a  member  of  tiie  Privy  Council  of  Cana.l.i,  en  iite.l  a  IV.n.u.'t,  and 
.appointed  Minister  of  Militia  and  It.lViico  t"..r  the  I)c:ainiMii  on  Ist  July, 
1-07,  and  in  January,  ls-2.  was  cn.itc.l  a  Kni-lit  (!i:in.l  Cr.'^'s  of  the  IJoyal 
imlcr  of  Isalwlla  la  Catolira  (of  Spain),  In  IstJH  h.-  was  a  d.l.'L'at.'  to 
r.n-land  tooiifrr  with  the  hni't-rial  tiov.rr.ni.nt  r.'.-p.  iin-  tin-  ■!.  I.  ncca  of 
the  Dominion,  and  the  acqui-ition  of  the  North  West  Territories. 

The  Parlinmnitary  thtn]>anim  of  1872  enumerates  some  of  the 
!  iil.lic  mewurea  which  in  part  or  wlnle  owe  their  existence  to  Sir  Viv«T^e 
(  ..iii.T,  as  follows:  Tlie  oonstnirti..u  of  the  tlrand  Trunk  Uailway,  inclii.lin<; 
il..  N'ictoria  Bridge;  the  promotion  of  Education  and  the  estahli>liment  ol 
N.iiiia!  Schools;  the  imprnvenu-nt  in  several  particulars  of  the  Criminal 
I.a.'.s;  Ihial  al".litionof  Feudal  Tenure;  determining  and  sctilinj,'  the  laws 
V  111  r.u'aid  to  Lands  in  the  Townships  of  Ix)wer  Canada;  decentruliziition  ol 
.111  !i.e  in  Lower  Caiuidu ;  the  Codification  of  the  Civil  I>nw  and  the 
CimI  pn-rdure  of  Louvr  Cana^la ;  the  Confederation  of  B.  N.  A.;  the 
r.-ur-iiii/  ti.m  of  the  Militia  of  the  Dominion.  Atl.-r  his  d.-f.-at  in  Montreal 
i-i  1^7;;  he  was  elected  for  rrovencher.  Maiiiiolia,  l.utdii.l  -h-rtly  after  in 
in-land  on  May  20.  He  was  pivcn  a  j.nl.'ic  funeral  in  Montreal,  at  which 
.1  iimltit\i.le  of  peoi>le  accorded  the  last  trilute  of  respect  to  a  great  career. 

(ieorge  MacLeau  Ilose  in  his  Ii,presenlalive  Canadiana,  sums  up  Sir 
i:.,,vu'  Cartior's  career  as  follows:  "He  is  looked  upon,  and  perhaj* 
.!.  s.  i  vedly,  by  the  Funrh-Camidian  people  as  the  greatest  statesman  that  the 
I'n  nch  province  has  ever  pr.«liiced.  M.  Cartier  was  ahanl  and  fast  partyi^l, 
t  ut  a  devoted  friend  of  his  rat-e.  The  great  secret  of  his  success  was  hi.') 
^tron<;  ambition,  and  his  almo.st  phenomenal  perseverance  and  energy.  In 
private  life  his  name  was  always  ahove  reproach,  and  in  his  publif  capacity, 
I'tboujib,  a-^  stated,  a  con-picuous  type  of  a  partyi^t,  very  iisile  of  definite 
reproach  clings  about  his  name.     Indeed,   some  of  bis  admirers,   and  those 
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whoee  stnt^montu  are  entitlt-d  to  regard,  aver  that  the  great  staUwman  made  a 
practice  of  safrificing  hia  private  intereeta  to  those  of  the  pul.lic.  As  a 
speaker  he  wns  sometirnee  regarde<l  as  tiresome,  but  it  would  be  more  curiect 
to  say  that  he  was  exhaustive.  It  was  customary  with  those  who  heard  him 
make  sjieethoa  to  say  after  he  had  sat  down,  that  nothing  more  remained  to  be 
iai(J.  Every  point  of  value  was  brouglit  into  light,  every  argument  of  weight 
was  .ukilfully  niarshalleil  and  made  to  bear  in  the  direction  of  the  sjieaker'i 
contentious,  lie  bad  the  gift,  too,  of  being  auwter  of  both  English  and 
Freuck" 
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IN  the  i.ers..n  of  G.....-0  I'.rown,  a  busy  an.l  apt.ite.l  life  was  short.  ...■.]  Ly  a 
trap.'  .l.Mtli.     l;»t  li.xu^h  It  wa8.i  .IcuU.  lluU  c-a.uf  In-n.   v...:.iu-.',  lu- 
had  hut  .!..•  .;.!,-!a.ti..n,  iM,„r  tl....i-l.  tl.al  uu^hl  l.f.  of  ft-  In.-  u.  h.s  I'Uii 
resulting  ill...  -  ti'=i<   ii  •'a--  .-.■.,, si,.....!  by  l.is  .SiTVLc-s  to  the  .•uuulry      The 
a<su«8in8  of  M.( ;<-•.-,  L-o.-U.,  .,,.1  (mrt..M,  nm.le  i.reteu.:o  of  {-uhlir  i.H.tiv.^ 
for  their  a.tu.n,   but  the    iuhi:^Med   man    who  shut   lifort;.;    I'.ruwn    .IlI    it 
nuTelv  to  av.  n;;.-  an  unap:  urv  and  p.tty  j.ersonal  wn.ng.      Mr.    Bn.wn   ha.l 
,,..«.,!  th-  H..-n.liaa  8{.an  of  luV  with   tiic  .urTno.i  and  stiif.-  of  his  ..arli.r 
y.ars,  ami  th.  .v  aiv  k'-1  K""""i^  i'""  I^-^'viuk  lb"t  be  ha-l  gla-Uy  sought  I. 
;,l,,ai,',  a  u,.-asur.  -f  rHin  ai.nt  an.i  n-jH*..  uiniclst  mM.es  a.ul   iullu.n.-.s  n.or. 
..„ng..,aal   to  las  .-hasfue.!   an.J   -nhaucd  -[.irU,    i*rhui«j  alno   to  hi-s  b.Mt.r 
uuiur.-   when  i.i  ihi^  wrK.-h-.i  tnai.ner  his  death  «i«e.      Tho.e  of  hi.s  own 
pn.iat,.,,..    llKi.  Mill    lu.pi>    to  il"    f-r-'.   butsu.re.hattiM..n.ost;y  i.a8.od 
•avav     who    aiMal.d    lus    fuia-ral   to  ,.ay   the  li»t  tnim-,-  -f  n-si*«;t  to  hi' 
':^u.ory,  a>..i  who  had  ln.cu  »urred  by  him  in  tbeir  youiiger  -lays  a.  few  n.en 
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tould  itir  a  ppopla,  wtille  thinking  ajrain  of  hia  exploits,  heard  once  more  th« 
trum|>.'i  iKt.'n  (»f  hi^  calls  to  battle  high  aoumling  aUive  the  8«jlemn  ilirgea 
that  foil..*.. I  him  to  the  prare.  There  had  been  in  Canada  brfort.  hi«  time, 
thtTf  hiid  \»*-u  in  the  broader  Cannda  he  h««lp-d  to  luakf,  no  political  warrior 
with  pqtiul  power  to  sfund  tliosm  ikiI.'S  so  loud  ami  clear. 

In  lHr)7,  when  thu  writer  of  this  sketch  first  came  to  know  him,  and  an 
ii.fpiaiiiiaiicf  was  foriiitd  in  his  service  which  continued  to  tlu-  .!(.*•,  Mr. 
Hrown  was  in  th«  lieyduy  of  his  prM.Ji^'ions  stren^lli  uii.l  infhuncc.  He  hud 
rciic.hed  tlit;  zciiilli  of  hiH  [.livficul  ami  m.  ntai  |h,wit,  and  was  luinj;  Iwrne  on 
bv  the  tla.slicity  t)f  his  iniud  ai.d  chaia  ler,  and  the  bm-yaiit  spirit  of  thu 
\onii;j,  and  fast  deVfi.. pill.',  and  n-..iin'.  till  we.-t.Tn  counii-'S  of  the  I'rovince 
Ht  his  lack,  towards  jKiliti.  a!  liei;;IiU  he  clearly  saw,  though  he  was  cniildetl 
to  null  till  ni  l.ut  once,  and  then  for  a  mere  moment  to  retain  his  foothold. 

At  that  period  he  wn«  the  uhcrowne<l  king — the  self-constituted  champion 
of  the  ri^'iits  of  I'pper  Ciitiada — a  clmm|ii..ij^!ii(»  which  very  few  in  his  own 
puity  ev.r  dn.m.t  of  ipi.  >ti.fhinK.  i)uv  tli.rw  was  who  in  an  ungual. led 
moim  III  at  the  Toronto  Coiivi  iitioii  of  1.S07  hinted  at  the  fear  of  a 
du'tHloi^iiii.  Tlie  mere  -u;i«esuon  was  eiion;;li.  The  mutinous  member 
went  no  furtlier.  Mr.  I'.io.vn  was  down  upon  Itiui  with  his  di.s.'iplinary  lash 
at  once  He  said:  "I  scorn  the  i  uputation.  I  stand  here  at  the  end  of 
twenty-live  yen-,'  service  U)  the  Reform  [-aiiy,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  show 
the  lir:-t  act  of  sellishness  of  which  I  have  ever  been  guilty  with  reference  to 
that  parly.  I  defy  an>  man  to  point  to  one  word  that  has  ever  crossed  my 
lips,  as  the  repre.-eiitaiive  of  the  people — one  motion  I  ever  Inad^— one  speech 
1  ever  <lelivered— on,,  vote  I  ever  guvi — whieli  is  not  in  harmony  with  tb« 
pnucipleaof  the  Kefoiiu  party  of  Ui'i>er  Canada."  The  emntU,  if  any  were 
intended,  stoppd  ngiii  tl;ere.  It  had  previously  been  manifested  in  the 
diaobodienee  to  orders  of  Mr.  Brown's  colleagues  in  the  coalition  (Jovtrnment, 
Mr.  McDougall  and  Mr.  Ilowland,  who  refused  to  retire  with  th-ir  leader 
when  he  gave  the  signal,  and  who  faced  him  on  the  [lat  oim  on  the  occa.sion 
of  that  great  gathering.  Hut  their  imiteuienl  to  reh-liiiii  was  brought  at  the 
outset  to  I'll  inglorious  end.  Mr  I'.rown  was  supreme  in  eoininand  of  his  own 
forces,  and  it  is  probably  because  he  was  so  w«ll  able  at  liiul  lime  to  keap 
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iif-m  in  liaii'l  tlint  a(\f>r  •  long  (ilrn^'t{le,  liu  forced  U|)oii  Mr.  Jolni  A. 
M.ic.l"niiM— •  Knal.T  lentler  tlmn  himself,  kkw^.-i  it»  lea<lirsliij.  being  tlie 
criU'rioii — tho  t«  iniHirnry  \nive  wliicli  was  tli«  prt-ln  lo  to  CmifiMl,  ruliim. 

But  U>  return  l»  the  earlier  \>en<»l.  Towanls  the  close  of  lii.-  tifli<s  Mr. 
Hrown  wiw  in  tho  hill  vi>;or  of  iii»  nianlKHxl,  ver^iii;-  \\\yi\  l'"rty  yeiim  of  ii;;«, 
Willi  no  marruit,'!'  iie«  to  biu<l  him  to  the  family  cinlo,  iu  stature,  inohea 
alx>vo  the  avenifje  of  his  fellow-mon,  broaJ  in  {mijxirtion,  tall  and  «tr«inht, 
an<l  ctronji,  as  m  the  Millonie  inetaphir,  "  tho  ina.st  of  somn  nn-ut  imimiral," 
ft  notiihlf  tinnre  on  Kini;  ■•street,  whiiv  he  was  so  ofioii  aet-n  »wiiii;in^r  uiui 
etrilmg  iilouj;  thut  WL-il-linown  Toronto  thorough  fare : 

"  Tile  front  of  J<»vr  himvflf  ; 
An  eye  Hkr  M.trt,  to  thn-aieii  «ii>l  ei.iiiiii.nKl.'' 


Th»«..  \v(.r.l'«  "  to  tlir-iii.  11  and  coniman-l  "  are  Tery  exact  in  th^^ir  di«-<eription 
of  <iri.i.;t'  liiowii.      I'V 'rii  the   jjreiit   franu'  ciiif   forth   a   voi-'O   iniirlily    and 
unfailiiij:.  liki'  the  iicver-.'ndiiiir  and  over-heariiij;  roar   and   rush  of  Nia-ira. 
He  had.  too,  the  .str.nijth  of  a  llereulef,  ennhliii^  the  powerful  ina.'hin.ry  to  he 
kejtt  incessantly  at  work,  so  that  it  nev<r  nenled  to  niKiuiiih  to  that  wcakiits.*  of 
feeling  tired,  which  he  so  heartily  dcspiswl  in  otlier^.      Ho  wiiij,  in  very  truth, 
the  incarnation  of  energy.     "  I'nt  plenty  of  work  on  me,"  he  wrote  diiriiiu  an 
.lection  canipui'^n  in  1851.     "  I  can  !>peak  six  or  eight  hours  a  day  easily." 
Ye.M,  all  of  that,   and  a  great  deal   n:  u.',   not  only   then,   hut  onwards  for 
twenty-five  years,  as  his  weary  reporters,  wlirjae  duty  it  waa  to  follow   bim  up 
and  down  the  country,  so  well  knew. 

Some  of  ha  l)e8t  work  Le  had  already  done.  Coming  to  Canada,  in 
1843,  to  extend  in  these  provinces  the  circulation  of  the  liritUh  Chrwiide,  % 
paper  his  father  ftud  liimself  had  established  in  New  York,  in  advocacy  of  the 
principles  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  he  saw  here  opened  to  them  a 
promising  jwlitical  aa  well  as  religious  field,  and  of  thia  he  waa  not  slow  to 
induce  las  father  to  join  him  in  Uking  possoesion.  Th»  ChronicU  in  New 
York  ceased  to  be  published,  and  Peter  and  George  Brown,  in  place  of  it. 
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start.'']     Tff    n.nnin-   in    Tur'nto.       At    that    tiin*-    che    FSalilwin-T.afoiitaine 

(^)Viiiiiin-iii  w;i.s  in  t;xi^tvnce,  t.'iit  ii.it  really   in    [■o.vi  ,-,  un'i    was  tolleriiif?  '  ■ 

it>  ta'.l.     'i'liu  .«!a!«'-::iatiIikL-  ])piii..-a!-^  (.f  \.'>\'\  iKti.  a!:;,  f.  .'.lowin:;  llie  rebclli.j.i 

(if  l.S;-!7,  with  MuiiM.rial  :.  >|  ..i,...i,>;ay  to  tiie  jh-i.].,.-  a-  ih.^  capiinal  prineijile 

of  ailinini-Ualioii,  wiTu  fm  .-li'il  a  iiirllii-r  iiMniil  iiii|.L;.lt"l   hy  th»!  iiiliiience  »,. 

wlia!  i.s  kiiuwn  as  tiic  Fanaiv  Iniiij'act.      It   lia.s  huen   haiipily   sa'ni   by    Mr. 

iJi.ni  ;i's  l.id^'iaj  Iht,  Mr.    Aitxundir   Maekonzie,    lliat  "the  hattlt'   iiail    \>vrn 

tnii-l.l.  and  in  n  manni-r    Wdii,   but  tlie  fiu  n.y   bad   n(it  b(r;i    f..ll.pwi-d   uj,." 

(m  ..r  .;i'  I'.pc.vn'.s  anil  ua.-:  to  SMiir«  its  fruits — id  wrt-.-^t   tn>m   nnwiUing   hand-, 

by  lunstiuili.inal  ini  asnres.  tiaii  wbifb    William    I.yon   Nbirken/it;  had  failed 

to  jM'comi.li.'^b  liy  torcT  uf  aini.-.     lie  bican'.e  the  ally  uf  the  Lib.;ral  ministers. 

'I  biy  had  b<  atcn  tl,(  Tory  (  abint  t  at  the  [mils,  but   had   uot  yet  ;;ained  the 

\i.t(iry.     Tbcs  Will;  now    in  ouniliot   wiih   tlair  btular  chief,  Lord  .\b'!<'alf<>, 

the  ( liivornor-' Mineral   of  the  Canadas,   and   the  stnif^j^le  rL-a.'hfd    its   hi/ii^ht 

coiM  iiiTontly    with    tlie    i-sue    of  the    initial  number  of    The    linmiT.     The 

.Miin^tiTr^,  snici  s-tbl  with  tin-  ]"(. ].:>•,  were  bent"n  by  the  reprercniative  of  the 

<':ii\vn.      I.oKJ   M(i(aife    diclin(<l   to    take  the    advice   of  his  ministers  on  a 

I  jiic-tinn  of  ]iati'  u.i'^r,  and  they  ]r(ini]'tly  re.-ii,Mnd. 

'I'bi  n  tlie  necissity  was  pre.'^ented  for  a  journal  more  pronouncedly 
|."litic.il  iban  the  nublisbers  of  a  jiriiiuirily  ifli^ions  najier  like  The  lianner 
u,  re  tree  to  muli'  it,  and  (ieorLre  I'lown  t'.ol:  a  step  which  was  prej^nant  with 
I.  -uILs  to  Canada  ;  be  lounded  I'iif  dlobe.  Apt  and  forceful  in  all  things,  he 
'(•l.cted  for  it.-  nii.tto  H  .i^enteiice  tVom  Junius,  singularly  suitable  to  the 
>''ras!iin:  "  i'be  <\ibj'ct  who  is  truly  loyal  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  will 
neither  advice  nor  .^^ubniit  to  arbitrary  measures."  And  let  the  question  here 
bf  a  Ki'b  (li.l  Mr  IJrown  ever  fail  to  assert  this  principle?  Did  either  he  or 
'//,.  (,'/(,/..  ivcr  n  ake  subm.i-i^idn ''  Tlie  answer  is,  neverl  TJie  Olobe  and 
Mr.  I'.navn  have  each  in  turn  biin  ae.used  of  the  faultthey  imputed  to  others, 
■  f  lieing  aibitrary.  But  whether  lliis  be  true  or  not,  it  is  quite  safe  to  sav 
ibcy  have  never  at  any  time  b^n  known  to  tolerate  the  like  failing  in  any 
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From  the  moment  of  its  inception  The  Ghhr  became  a  i)ower  in  the 
land,  an.l  by  ita  aid  the  servant  quiclily  rose  to  the  position  of  master. 
Ordinarily 

**  We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulteil  skiea; 
Aad  we  mount  the  lummit  round  by  round." 

Mr.  Brown  built  the  ladder,  truly  enough,  but  by  it  he  leapt  to  the  vaulted 
skios  liom  the  lowly  earth,  many  rungs  at  a  time.  Almost  at  a  bound  lie 
be.ame  the  leading  figure  in  Liberal  or  "  Reform"  politic.  It  is  not 
proposed  here  to  enter  upon  an  academic  discussion  of  the  oft-asked  (luestion, 
whether  Mr.  Brown  was  greater  with  the  pen  than  on  the  platform,  but  if  the 
question  really  needed  an  answer,  what  better  could  be  given  than  that  of  my 
Uncle  Toby:  "There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides."  In  Mr.  Brown 
both  sides  were  strongly  developed.  And  they  were  each  self-developed.  lie. 
had  not  recovered  from  the  feeling  h*  inspiretl  of  wonder  at  his  jKJwer  as  a 
writer  when  he  created  a  new  source  of  wonderment  at  his  power  as  a  speaker. 
The  one  operated  with  the  other,  acting  and  re-acting  in  urging  him  rapidly 
onward  to  the  climax  in  his  career. 

A  clear  and  just  distinction  was  lately  drawn  by  the  present  editor  of 

ne  Globe  between  the  Canadian  journals  of  past  days  an-l  those  of  the  present 

time,   when   he   said   the   earlier   new=iMi.ois   were   "  i.oHtical    rather  than 

national."     It  must  be  confessed  thai  his  distinguished  predecessor  helped  to 

make  them  so.     Mr.    Brown    wiis  to  Uie  very   core  loyal  and   national  in 

sentiment ;  but  he  was,  over  and  above  all,  a  politician.     The  press  of  Upper 

Canada  was  in  every  way  feeble  at  the  time  of  the  Brown  invasion.     Strong 

languacre  was  heard  on  the  stump  and  in  the  forum,  but  there  was  a  too 

plentiful  lack  of  strength  in  the  language  of  the   press.      George    Brown 

chan-ed  this  at  once.      From  the  moment  he  took  up  the  editorial  pen.  it 

became  instinct  with  energy.     He  breathe<l  into  its  noetrils  the  breath  of  life. 

Of  course  he  roused  opiKJsition,  and  notably  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 

Egerton  Ryerwn.    A  couple  of  amusing  letters  passed  between  the  two  men 

in   1868,   when,  on  Uie  rixty-fifUi  anuivtrsary   of  his  birth,  the  Christian 

■inister!  in  the  tone  of  me«kn«8  pertainin:  to  Ws  sacred  calling  rai»d  anew 
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tlic  spirit  of  the  old  Adnin  in  the  breaat  of  his  antaj^onist  by  the  ofTcr  "f 
hi-iirly  lorf:ivini  ss  for  lliu  personal  wrongs  he  assunieil  George  Brown  hal 
'i'lii;  him  in  y^,^r^5  gone  hy.  Gcorgo  BroA-n,  from  whom  the  ofrciice  was 
supposed  to  Imvu  come,  spuruLd  tlie  offer,  and  carried  ihu  war  hixck  intu 
Africa.  The  nn --<  n^a-r  wlio  bore  tliu  puacuful  missive  rttumed  with  u 
tcrrilfle  answer,  (jiiiiu  (ip]u)SLd  to  Dr.  Kyerson's  iiope  of  tlie  < njoyment  of  a  full 
mtasurt:  of  liapipini-s  on  that  glad  day.  "  As  to  your  personal  attaeks  n[ion 
hivself,"  sai<l  Broun,  "those  who  pursue  the  fearless  course  of*  public 
journalist  an<l  jiolitician,  as  I  have  done  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  cannot 
expeet  U)  tscapti  abuse  and  misrepresentation.  .  .  .  Your  dra;:i,'ing  my 
name  into  your  controversy  ...  in  a  matter  in  which  1  had  no  concern 
whatever,  was  one  of  those  devices  unhappily  too  often  rasort.d  ..)  in  political 
squabbles  to  be  copible  of  more  than  momentary  indi-nat  ion."  Thatsullieed 
for  the  political  parson.  The  doTe  with  the  olive  branch  went  forth 
no  more. 

Polities  ought  not  to  be  everything  to  a  newspaper,  but  politica  were 
evorytliing  to  The.  Glohe.  Signed  articles  were  not  used  then  any  more  than 
they  are  now,  and  of  signed  articles  to  denote  the  personality  of  this  writer 
there  was  no  need  whatever.  His  individuality  was  constantly  being  revealed 
in  paiagrapbs  condensed  and  forceful  in  language,  emphatic  with  black 
lettering,  pointed  with  index  fingers,  abounding  with  dashes,  and  bristling 
and  pungent  with  marks  of  exclamation.  Sometimes  the  style  of  attack  was 
extravagant,  and,  if  the  phrase  be  permissable,  the  conclusions  were 
inconclusive.  In  point,  let  the  curious  case  be  cited  of  the  puzzled  reader 
who  one  day  was  told  by  The  Globe  that  the  "cup  of  the  iniquity  of  the 
Clovernmeiit  is  running  over,"  and  on  the  following  day  that  "  the  cup  of  the 
iniquity  of  the  Government  is  nearly  full."  But  if  he  thought  the  writer 
himself  to  have  been  in  his  cups  he  would  be  quite  mistaken,  for  the  Browns 
were  the  most  abstemious  of  men,  as  they  were  purest  in  mind.  It  was  not 
often  that  such  a  slii)  of  tl>e  pen  occurred,  and  when  it  did  happen,  it  was 
atirib\itable  entirely  to  the  desire  to  make  the  case  strong.  L-trong,  to  be  sure, 
u  aiways  was.     Theit;  ^ob  little  of  cxi/^oiliou,  of  dciiuudaliuu  a  very  great 
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deal.     The  work  waa  not  done  by  [.roxy,  but  l>y  Mr.  Brown  himself,  by  his 
own  pen,  never  by  the  "  al.liorro.l  shears,"  for  which  he  had  no  use, 

News  had  not  then  become  the  feature  that  it  is  in  our  own  time.  It 
did  not  therefore  form  a  counter  attraction  to  the  philippics  of  the  editor. 
Invariably  the  reader's  first  impulse,  on  p  ctivhig  The  Globe,  damp  from  the 
press,  when  (Jeorge  Bruwn  was  editor,  was  to  turn  to  the  in>ide  page  for  the 
tonic,  which  was  invariably  to  he  pot  there  to  keep  him  braced  ui>-a  new 
stimulant  compounded  -'every  lawful  day"  from  the  same  prescription. 

It  is  quite  true  the  medicine  had  not  the  sweetness  which  is  associated 
with  pleasantry,  and  that  it  contained  but  few  of  the  agreeable  ingredients 
which  are  derivable  from  books,  for  Mr.  Brown  was  not  a  wide  reader  or  a 
witty  writer.     His  reliance  was  solely  upon  his  intense  earnestness  and  sledge- 
hammer force,  and  these  never  failed  of  the.nselves  to  carry  him  successfully 
through.     His  articles  were  the  talk  of  the  country  side,  and  the  pabulum  as 
well  of  the  country  press,  for  when  the  great  dog  barked,  all  the  little  dogs 
barked  in  chorus.      In  our  own  age  we  are  sometimes  confronted  with  the 
proposition,  whether  with  the  sittracUons  offered  by  a  constant  supply  of  so 
many  different  kinds  of  news  fresh  from  all  .piarters  of  the  universe,  e-litorial 
writing  is  destitud  to  maintain  its  supremacy.      But  this  was  a  proposition 
never  thought  of  in  George  Brown's  office  or  by  the  readers  of  his  paper,  for 
the  supremacy  of  what  he  wrote  over  all  other  kin.ls  of  matter  then  obtainable 
was  unquestionable   and    un.iuestioned.      He   had   no   patience   with   long 
arguments,  nice  distinctiuus,  subtle  disquisitions.     His  delight  was  in  rough 
vigor  and  terse  expression.     Writers  have  bren  said  to  he  like  teetli,  divided 
into  incisors  and  molars.     Mr.   Brown  was  powerful   with  both.      He  could 
tear  a  fallacy  into  rags  and  grind  it  into  pulp.     Klog mce,  fine  flavour,  beauty 
o( illustration,  were  not  of  i,is  nature.     The  qu,sti..,.3  with  him  were,  " Can 
the  statement  be  made  forceful  ?"     "  Can  it  be  made  to  tell  7'      He  was  the 
LTud  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology— the  god  with  the  hammer.    With  a  fyle 
uf  The  Globe  before  him,  Carlyle  would  have  found  it  an  easy  thing,  imd  he 
liked  to  do  so,  to  add  to  his  heroes  and  his  worship  of  heroes,  "  the  hero  u 
journalist,"  for  (Jeorge  Brown  was  a  strong  man  after  his  own  heart. 
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Bn.wn's  i>pn»onality  was  intense,  and  he  impressed  it  upon  hia  paper 
with  all  the  I'oroe  of  his  masCTiline  and  ttilint  nature.  He  never  followed, 
hut  always  led.  He  never  stood  on  the  defensive,  hut  was  always  the 
ain,'ressor.  He  was  a  Napoleon,  rapidly  moviiif;  and  constantly  forming  his 
oolumns  for  attack.  Rarely  in  oflico,  he  had  no  need  of  explanations  of 
jKilicy.  If  <kni('d  the  sen.'^e  of  power  in  the  councils  of  the  country,  he  filt  he 
j„,ssf.sM  d  it  nt  the  lever  of  the  printini:  pr.  ss.  He  was  the  shapor  and  creatCi 
of  put.lic  ojiinion,  not  its  creature.  Jlis  was  the  directiiif.^;  niiml,  setting  in 
motion  the  wiiole  T.iheral  journalistic  machinery  of  the  Provin.e.  From 
eviiy  centre  of  influence  in  the  NWst,  the  trnip.  sts  which  had  their  ori^'in  in 
the  oflice  of  the  Toronto  G/"/<^  w.rr  waftrd  hn.  k  with  the  same  ctrtainty  as 
the  storms  we  sec  nowadays  stariin;:  i'wtli  in  ohedieiice  to  the  call  of  the  deu» 
tr  mwlihiii  of  the  metenrolo<;i(al  ohservatory. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitud  that  lather  and  son  alike  were  on  other 
lines  than  j'^litics  most  rigid.  They  were  as  apostolic  as  Tan!  in  advocacy  of 
'■  what.MM  V.  r  iliin^s  are  true,  wh.at^MV,  r  lliiiius  are  honest,  wlial.-o.-ver  things 
are  just,  wliat>oever  things  are  j-nre,  whaisoevtr  things  are  lovely,  vvhat-oever 
tilings  are  of  g.'od  report."  With  fri^'id  and  prudish  minds  they  guarded  the 
ciilunins  of  their  paper  Hgain.«t  the  in1nisi(.n  of  rei)orta  of  sport,  whether  in 
their  nature  lualthy  or  unhealthy,  or  ganihling  in  storks,  or  the  clean  or 
unclean  produetifus  of  the  stage.  Their  pleasures  and  those  of  their  readers 
were  taken  >a.lly  in  the  disturbed  p-o!  of  party  polities;  hut  for  h^th  there 
was  the  constant  heartsickness  which  springs  from  hope  defeMed.  Politics 
was  the  standing  pmldle  of  those  days,  through  which  was  dnipL^ed  the  inner 
and  outward  belongings  of  public  nun,  while  clothing  of  other  kinds  was 
cleanly  washed  and  bh'aehed  and  very  stiflly  starched. 

The  debate  in  the  Ihitish  lb  r.<e  of  ("eninions  in  1S51,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  pas.H'd  the  Ecelesii-tieal  Tills  I'-ill  to  meet  the  Bull  of  the  Pope 
giving  territorial  designations  in  England  to  Cardinal  Wiseman  and  the 
bishops  of  his  Church,  was  a  great  occasion  for  77k  Globe.  It  attacked  the 
Pope  and  his  institutions  with  a  vigor  of  expression  which  had  no 
counterpart  in  the  language,  intemperate  as  it  was,  of  the  English  country 
gentlemen    themselves.     Mr.  Brown's  extreme  course  iu   the  early    part  of 
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h.  life  wl.en  Popery  WM  to  him  «  th.  red  flag  to  the  bovine.  cu.M  lu.n  a 
gn.  ,t  a,  ul  of  u>..sines«  in  afl.r  days,  and   was  for  yean,  a  s^-rious  stunu.hn, 
bl..ck  iu  the  rath  of  the  Uberal   ,arty.     It  had  much  to  do  in  cau.n.  In. 
d.feat  when  he  ran  against  WiHian>  Lyon  Mackenzie  in  HaUin.and  m  l^ol, 
and  it  was  in  its.  If  enough  to  justify  the  expr.sMon  Mr.  Brown  n.ore  than 
on-eappUed    to    himself  of  l.inK   a    '« govenunental  imp(.sMh,htv^        U  » 
natural  in  a  country  wUh  the  n.ixed   races  and  divert  religious  Ul.efs  of 
rana.la  that  this  should  be  so.     InK.krance  of  opinion  on  chenshed  sul.jo.t^ 
is  a  powerful  weapon  in  pullinjr  down,  but  weak  in  building  up,  and  thor 
was  little  statesmanship  in  Mr.  Brown's  uncompromising  hostility,  dunn^  al 
the  years  of  his  more  active  political  life,  to  the  Church  and  language  of 
Low'er  Cana.la.      In    1871.    twenty    years    aftor    the    Haldimand    defeat, 
when   Confederation  was  supposed  finally   to  have  compoeed   the  religious 
differences   of   the   community.  Mr.    Brown   wrot*  a   memorable   letter   of 
explanation  and  defence,   intended  to  reunite  with  the  Liberal  party   the 
manv  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  who  had  been  in  unison  with 
it  until  1850,  hut  had  since  that  time   assumed  an  attitude  of  estrangement. 
But  it  must  be  a.lmitted  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  the  Liberal  party 
did  not  act  again  together  with  the  old  cordiality  and  the  old  confidence  in 
each  other  until  Mr.  Brown  had  ceased  to  Uke  a  dominant  part  in  public 
ailaira.  . 

"They  ttood  »loof,  the  scan  remaining, 

Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asuniler  ; 

A  dreary  sea  now  tiowcd  between." 
From  the  issue  of  the  Baimer  in  1843,  down  to  Confederation  in  1867, 
when  Mr.  Brown  left  the  popular  arena  and  the  Liberal  leadership  was  placed 
in  commission,  to  so  remain  until,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  Parliamentary 
colleagues,  it  was  tacitly  taken  up  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  and  formally  conferred 
upo.i  him  in  1872,  there  was  here,  as  there  vas  during  the  long  anti-slavery 
agitation  in  the  United  States,  "an  irrepressible  conflict  between  opposing 
and  enduring  forces." 

The  purpose  of  biographical  writing  being  to  proclaim  the  man,  the  way 
to  proclaim  George  Brown  is  thn>ugh  his  style-the  way  in  which  he 
proclaimed  himself— L«  ttyle  c'est  rhamnu.    Mr.  Brown'a  style  has  been  dwelt 
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upon  with  iome  degree  of  fulness  because  it  explame<l  so  much  thnt  thf^re 
was  about  him,  and  because  it  made  him  the  iMiwerful  factor  everybody 
udinitted  him  to  bo  in  the  politics  of  Canada,  tliirty,  forty,  and  fifty  ytjirs  aj,'"- 
It  was  by  nuans  of  liis  stylo  uioro  than  anythiii<;  else  tlial  lie  tuiuiuaiukd  the 
obedience  of  his  ffllowmen  from  the  first,  and  retail, r.l  it  to  the  laat.  A 
master  of  sentences,  he  was  slow  to  forsake  tliuir  iDiistiuniuu  in  tiic  <aiMtinn 
of  Tlie  Globe  for  th3  aeclaimitiona  wiiioh  awuittd  him  on  the  -tump,  ou  tho 
platform  and  in  Parliament.  With  rare  reticence  in  a  man  like  liiiii,  he 
resisted  the  overtures  to  contest  a  seat  in  tho  I^gislaiive  Assembly  until 
April,  1«51,  when  ho  met  with  failure  in  Haldimand,  but  lie  was  returned  at 
the  general  election  later  in  the  same  year  for  Kent,  which  he  represented 
until  1854.  From  that  time  until  the  election  of  IS.'j?,  he  pat  for  Lambton. 
He  then  had  tho  unusual  honor  of  a  double  return — for  North  Oxford  and 
for  the  city  of  Toronto— largely  through  the  prancings  on  tho  streets  of  that 
^'ood  old  Tory  city  of  "  tho  Protestant  horse."  Electinj?  to  sit  for  Toronto,  ho 
continued  its  member  until  1863,  when  once  more  he  tried  a  change  of  saddle, 
and  became  member  for  South  Oxford.  As  the  representative  of  South 
Oxford  he  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  measures  for  Confederation,  which 
accomplished,  he  offered  in  the  consequent  elections  of  1867  for  still  another 
seat,  that  of  South  Ontario,  and  suffering  a  reverse,  ho  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  the  combination  on  a  large  scale  of  journalism  with  practical 
farming,  until  his  call  to  the  Senate  in  1873. 

The  great  political  movements  of  his  time  belong  to  the  domain  of 
history.  In  each  of  these  movements  Mr.  Brown's  towering  person  was 
invariably  seen  rising  high  amongst  his  fellows.  Ho  came  in,  like  Lord 
Elgin,  for  a  share  of  Tory  hostility  for  his  defence  of  tho  Kebellion  Losses 
Hill.  Lord  Elgin  was  assailed  in  Montreal,  and  an  attack  was  made  upon 
the  House  of  George  Brown  in  Toronto.  While  supporting  the  Reform 
j,'0»"jrninent  in  1851  ho  gave  a  summary  of  what  Liberalism  had 
accomplished,  in  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Haldimand  :  (1)  control  over 
the  executive  government ;  (2)  religious  equality  ;  (3)  a  national  8yst«m  of 
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t.hirntion  free  from  crctiirian  l.ins;  (4)  municipal  institutions,  (r))  gnat 
!  iil.li.-  works;  (G)  an  aiuen.ied  jury  hw;  (7)  an  improveJ  u*bcssmi.iit 
-v.'-tt  in  ;  (S)  cheap  poi^iage. 

A  launch  advocate  of  free  trade,  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  louk 
furwanl  to  tlio  lime  wlien  the  tutiru  Customs  .l.j.anmiut  sh<iulil  \->'  al.uh:*li.-.l, 
and  tho  ports  of  Canada  be  throwu  wide  opeu  to  the  world — a  virion  in 
.'■tatismaii>iiip  not  ytt  nalized. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  The  Gl"be,  a  consideral.lc  section  of  tlif  Liberal 
party    l.camc    impatient     at     the     tanliness    of     the     iJaldwin-l.afontain. 
t;.,v.  niment,    which   came    into   power   in    1847,    in   giving   eilect    to  their 
iruliss.d  jKihcv,  especially  in  the  .lir.ction  of  what  Mr.    Brown   called  state 
(hurchism.     With  the  iieformers  of  Upper  Canada  nearly  a  unit  against  the 
bulk  of  the  Tories  in  that  Province  in  the  demand   for  the  abolition  of  the 
t  lei>:y  Ileserves,  and  with  the  ni( mbers  of  both  parties  from   Lower  Canadu 
solidly  knit  to  oppose  it,  the  position  of  the  Liberal  government  was  one  ot 
extreme   ditficulty.     Mr.  Lalontaine  held  to  the  Bucredness  of  the  re!i;;iou- 
endowments,  not  as  the  entire  belongings  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  but  as  the  heritage  of  all  denominations  of  Protestants  ; 
while  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers — atout  that  time  dubbed  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Canieron,  because  of  their  tenacity,  "  clear  Grits"— were  clamorous  for  their 
compl.te  removal,  through  the  agency  of  secularization.     Finding  the  position 
at  length  intolerable,  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr.  Lafontaine  retired,  and  Mr.  Hiiicks 
succeeded    to    the   Liberal    leadership.       Mr.    Ilincks    declared    that    tiie 
continuance  of  the  agitation    was    calculated   to  endanger  the   Provincial 
Union,  and  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  Union,  if  the  necessary  support  for 
carrying  on  the  Government  was  not  to  be  had  from  the  Liberals,  he  was 
pnpared  to  join  hands  with  the  Tories.     Then  'Hie  Glohe  went  squarely  into 
opposition,  and  it  continued  onwards  for  many  years  to  shake  the  foundation 
of  governments,  until  the  tension  was  relieved  in  18G7  by  the  Imperial  Act  of 
Union  of  the  Provinces  of  British  North  An'prica.      During  that  period   Mr. 
r.rown  saw  the  Clergy   Reserves  secularized  by  the  ministiy  of  Sir  Allan 
McNab  without  the  realization  of  the  fear  i>f  Mr.  Ilincks  as  to  the  disruptii  n 
of  the   bond   between   the   two   Provinces;    and    Mr.    Brown    was   himself 
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t'l  tilt)  Stat...  Ili.iMlhil  lli.a  .Iniivli  wiii.-ii  ciiiiiint  l>i-  in  liiitaiiu'.i  liy  liie 
v..linitai-,  ."n'riiii  ..n■^  uf  tli.'  ('Iir;-liaii  |ifi|ii._'  ii  not  vvurth  »ui.|)'ii-iiii,'." 
"  Il  i-i  tr.i..,  '  In,'  w.iit  III!  t.»  say,  "  tluil  Icarii.-.i  i-ccltMiit'^iics  liiiv.-  -ili.nvii  ir'.iii 
ll.ily  Writ  lliat  Kini^'s  \mt«  to  bf  iiiiiNmi;  littlitTM.  Hii.i  t^ieni  ■  iini-jiij 
in..tliirs  til  thf  (:iiiir(!i,  iiijil  tlial  liy  tin'  iii.  r~i  iii-ii\iiiit'iitH  tlifv  liavi-  iiliciii|.t<Mi 
t..  .'-laMi-li  (.11  t!ii>  r.iiihlaiioii  a  wli.ile  talifi.'  .,!' |.i-!..'-l.  raft  ,  "  a  lal.iii-  wlii.li 
il.'  |ii-o.ri-.i.^l  at  im.'.'  Id  ra/..j  to  tlic  i^r.iiii.i  "  i,i't  us  vow,"  <.»  con.  li  1...!  iu.^ 
[iiforatiDii,  "  that  uc  -hall  iiL'Vpr  );iv(.'  up  lli.'  I.attlc  .alii  vJ.Liry  ha-  Ik-imi 
fully  accoiiiiilisliLMl  ;  ami  let  us  kecj)  ever  h.  i'.,ro  lis  llu'  ;;dii1  we  niusi  r.M.-li  — 
n.i  rcM-rved!  no  rccloriid !  no  sictaiiaii  fiiucatiou !  no  (■(•.l.^ia-ilical 
iiiriMirations  !  no  S(.K;lariaii  money  i^raiits  I  iiiiSfutiriim  preferences  whatever!" 
No  Duu  wduIiI  he  bold  enough  to  suy  that  tlii-i  was  the  ipaUsinia  verfm  of  the 
Hpeech,  as  it  was  actually  (ielivere<l,  or  that  any  of  his  other  speeches  appeared 
in  Ttte  Globe  in  the  precise  liu.uua<;e  of  the  platfnrin,  for  Mr.  Brown  used  few 
notes,  and  if  a  moat  powerful  sp.-aker,  he  was  far  from  heing  exact,  and  his 
[.riiited  orations  were  suhjeeted  by  him  to  a  considerable  degree  of  added  force 
an.i  editorial  emhellishment. 

The  struj;i;lo  on  the  representation  question  was  much  the  same  sort  of 
haltlo  as  the  stni;:;,'].-  on  the  ('leii:v  il. -serves  had  liecn.  The  movi  nieiit, 
^troii^' aiiMiig  th.' [1.  .vpl..  in  thi.  ^Vl•<^  rn  [iiit  of  Upjier  t'aualii.  mad.'  little 
a-lvaiice  at  lirst  in  I'arliani.-iit.  It  was  i.-i-n-.l  by  th«' s.'lid  impact  of  L'.wer 
Caiinda,  an.]  l.y  Lih.ral-  an. I  t '.m-.rv.in  v.'s  alike  in  the  easterly  constinieni-ies 
of  tht!  Wisleni  Pr.ivinie,  w!iD-. •].■:.'!' ill. Ill  ha.l  liecome  stationary,  and  who 
watched  the  sxrowth  of  iDiinli.  -  lii..-  Ihir.iii  and  Mrue«  with  a  iealous  eve       In 
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a  .•,.-!., i.l.r  u;!!.  M'     l;r.  •.!.,  uuli  u-  uin  h-  :i::i..  1  '•!'    li  .'■;  ■••'"  ' 
piiiii.    ill, i...i'a.'r-,  ji'hiMl  u.'li  tl.'  'I.' "iv  in  •:;■■:■-■      .'i   a!'    1       . 

swclliu-  I'i.-i.;.-  uhu-!i  til     'ly  -vM.l  liiin.  It...   l!,n  .     M; -.V.Iv    ('...t.r   iii.l 

aii.l  all  *•!-(■  1m  i(,!v  limn.      Iwn  in  l!.. ■<■•:.'■:•■  ''i-n  '1   '  ■.•:■:      tl-- 

lia.l  f^oii.)  !:iii;y  a-an;^t  l.'in.  Mr.  i'^n-n  'l'-'-  m  """-  n\  \<."<-m  ,■-- nl  \r.< 
j;,nn<-rroil,  tm;.  .-  :'m.|  in  a  [,n  vi.,;,- >tap' -f  t!,.'  l.i-'.nv  ot  tl;.-  r.nv.  i:,.  t.I, 
>;,n.itl.M  M.,.uiinal.!  .;':;!c  ii\-aii..l  Carti.T  in  .;.  i:t;  .  '.■.n  I'avi.r  s.  t  ntr 
aL'.iin-t  111.'  l-n..-  an.l  ^hj-\  of  ihr  vv.->t,  tlic  ....ill.-h  in  r,  .  .y,  l',i-!:i  M.t 
S.m.lli'M  .M  ■  i-nal.l,  wiih  .qua!  if  net  v;-.-:it.T  coni. m;  '.  -j"  1  ••  <.f  1.'.^  nvuls- 
arriv.-.l  S.-.,ti  ii  kin-M.m  in  Iliin.n  an,!  iJru.'.'  as  l'..>;.  .  u,,,\.i>  uh..  »..!.• 
still  wi-aiin;;  ill.- .■...■ili^  of  \viiitrua>'i  tliut  were  j^iwii  tii.-sa  uh.n  llifV  \>,i." 
takfii  ini  •  .iiiur.intin«  at  tir...sse  Isle.  Jolin  A.  .\lar.loi.a:.l  ..  r:.v;i:y  n.  v.T 
-ail!  aiiylliiii«  \vor.«e  lliati  that  of  Ce-.rKe  I'.n.wn'r'  cnlii -•  m,  an.l  "  ;.■  .r-ro 
I'.iown  was  never  moro  bitter  towar.ls  San.ilifM  .Mac.l'.naM  in  ivi'it.  Hr.nvn 
rated  little  f..r  what  .I.,hn  A.  Ma.'.i,.!  al.l  mi^hl  -ay,  tail  a  ;;r,at  .Lai  l:.r  what 
was  !-ai.l  l.v  San.lli-M  Maoiunal.l  an.l  P.'ii.Mi;  tht-  (ire  ■.v.thm  llie  r.nil.s 
heing  always  hi.ttc.-l  and  most  d.  .-tnn'tivf.  Yft,  on  th.'  \>li.  ;i',  li.'  a.'.l 
towards  l'..ii..n  and  Sundtield  Maclonald  with  a  .i.t^i'w  of  t.)rl..Mian.e 
scarcely  t..  ]•>.■  .  xp.  ■•feil  frf>m  one  of  hi.s  warlik-  an.l  nnpu'-ivc  !.•!.["■!  Hii.  .it. 
He  was  very  .lll.r.nt  in  liis  tr.  alini-i;l  of  William  I.yon  Ma<  kcti/i.',  llic"  lit'ii- 
rt'l.el."  as  he  onco  called  him  ;  a  Liberal  and  of  all  Lib.r.ils  the  na>sl 
pr.juounced. 

Mr.  Brown  never  conqiie.-d  th.;  cotinti»'s  of  hi.s  Provin.'C  which  v.tl"'.! 
upon  Lower  Canada,  hnt  the  rest  of  l>i..r  Cana.la  he  hammer.-.!  into  In,,.  ; 
not  all  at  once,  hut  hy  re;,.  .•.•.•■1  M..\\s.  •iiirin-  ulii.-h  many  -..vernmenl.s  rose 
ar.,!  fell.  am.. nc  the   nnmher  his  owti    -hort-live.l    Ministry   whi.  h  '..    f. ---.1 
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\vi:li  the  aid  of  Mr.  Doiioii,  in  1858,  and  that  of  Mr.  Sandfield  Macdonald, 
wliidi  -iicniiiilit'd  in  iSill,  after  a  feeble  and  titful  existence.  Saiidliehl 
M,i''.li.iia!d  uMiittd  to  substitute  for  the  iiuivased  nprcsent'iiion  of  Uiijut 
'■fiiiaila  ;'i-,Mr.!in<,'  to  its  popuiation  the  unwr.rkahle  pnijin't  of  tlie  two 
niaj.iiitics.  Tills  meant  that  the  f,'overnniont  of  the  'lay  inu>t  (Miniiiand  a 
inajoiity  from  each  rrovinoe.  His  scheme  of  course  failed,  and  he  had  in 
turn  to  retire  from  olliee. 

It  is  not  jiropiised  liere  to  more  than  touch  u[ion  the  topic  so  famiHar  to 
the  pa;-t  veneration  by  the  name  of  the  "double  shutlle."  This  event  was 
(•!'•  def.  at  of  the  sometimes  Macdonald-( 'artier,  at  other  'inus  Cartier- 
M  hdonald,  government,  through  the  reiterated  demands  from  tlie  wr-i  for 
rrjiiesentation  according  to  its  increasing  [lopulatiou  ;  the  call  by  .'-^ir  I'Miniind 
Ibad  to  Ids  coun.sel.'}  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Oorion;  their  nmnediMt.'  defeat 
on  a  resolution  of  non-confidence  in  the  Flouse,  wluro  they  had  vacated  their 
scats  by  accejitance  of  office;  the  refusal  by  the  Governor-*'  leral  of  a 
dis-'oluti<>n  ;  and  '.he  taking  by  the  previous  Ministers  ofdouhh'  sets  of  oaths 
anil  offices,  so  as  to  evade  the  necessity  of  retuiiiiiig  to  their  ■■, ,!;~[jtuei!ts  for 
re-election  Such  was  the  "double  shullle."  l>ut  the  d:.-c  is-iou  of  ihe 
subject  is  toe  lung  •vvi  too  controversial  for  ihe  pages  of  this  \vw. ,..  Perhaps 
no!  les~  so  is  the  controversy  on  the  fatherhood  of  Confederation.  But  as  the 
writer  has  expressed  in  other  ways  his  opinion  on  the  teii,.bility  of  Mr. 
r.rown's  tdaim  to  this  national  distinction  he  may  be  allowed  to  state,  as  he 
pioposi «  to  do  in  a  paragraph,  the  grounds  U[ion  which  the  claim  is  based,  as 
ail  ( uiliiig  to  the  brief  outline  he  has  given  of  the  princijial  events  of  Mr. 
I'liown's  most  active  life. 

So  far  back  as  tlie  early  part  of  1858  Mr.  i5rown  suggested  to  Mr.  Ilolton 
of  NU>nti>  al,  OS  the  remedy  for  the  increasing  liilliculties  of  government,  a 
loiupn  hensive  union  "A  federal  union,  it  appears  to  me,"  lie  said,  "cannot  be 
enlertaiued  for  Canada  (Upper and  Lower  Canada,  as  Canada  then  was)  alone, 
but  when  agitated  mu.-i  include  all  British  Anu  rica."  It  is  true  he  desj)aired 
in  his  time  of  its  accom|ilisliment,  thitiking,  as  he  ailded,  that  "we  will  be 
past  caring  Tor  pi  lit'cs  when  that  liua.-ure  is  tiiially  achieved;"  but  in  this 
ivvi,,  I't  uoilcr  e^timalinir  tlie   pol-iirv    oi    the   liemaud.S  for  representation   by 
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population,  through  wliose  agency  it  was  not  long  afterwards  brought  about. 
In  1859  Mr.  Brown  called  a  convention  in  Toronto,  and  advocated  in  lieu  of 
the  existing  legislative  union  the  adoption  of  the  federal  principle.  He 
moved  in  the  same  seii!-e  at  the  ensuing  scs.sion  of  Parliament.  The  policy 
tlnis  outliiu'il  was,  it  is  tiiif,  limitci  in  its  application  to  Upper  and  Lowei 
Canada.  For  its  furtliLr  e.Mt'nsion  the  country  was  not  yet  prepared.  But 
events  were  moving'  with  great  rapidity.  In  the  session  of  1864,  Mr.  Brown 
took  advantage  of  the  wcakiuss  of  the  Tach6  government,  which  had 
succeeded  the  govcniimnt  of  ISaiitilield  Macdonald,  to  obtain  a  Committee  on 
coMstituticiial  changes,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  on  the  14th  June 
of  that  year,  he  reported  in  favor  of  tlie  fe<ierative  system  to  be  applied 
either  to  T'jiper  ami  Lower  Canada  alone,  or  to  the  whole  of  British  North 
America.  The  re|">rt  was  ai!,,[iU'd  with  only  three  dissentients,  one  of  the 
three  being  Mr.  Jolin  A.  Ma  intiaid.  Next  day  the  Tache  Government,  with 
Mr.  Macdonald  as  its  leudini,'  spirit,  was  defeated  on  a  direct  vote  of  want  of 
confidence.  .Mr.  limwn  s  nine  had  now  come.  He  might  have  taken 
advantage  i''  h:s  t  :i:!i;j,Ii  lo  try  to  form  a  government,  but  had  he  succeeded 
in  doing  so,  no  di^rree  of  [>ei  ;ii  ri.'.^'y  wa.s  pfissihie  in  the  state  of  parties  then 
existing,  and  he  took  thepitr  iiie  an'i  wiser  course  of  asking  his  opponents 
to  confer  upo!i  tiio  basis  of  (  ..iilVderaiion.  Meetings  between  the  hitherto 
hostile  leaders  were  arraiii,'i  d  for  ;  a  coalition  goveriunont  was  formed,  with 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  .Mowal  and  Mr.  .McDougall  as  Liberal  members  ;  and  on  July 
1,  l.Sr>7,  Greater  Canada  sprang  into  existence  as  a  confederated  country. 
.Mr.  Brown  remained  snlfieientiy  long  with  his  strange  asfsociates  to  see  the 
entori)rise  far  enough  on  the  pathway  to  insure  its  ultimate  success,  but  his 
dislike  of  restraint  indund  him  to  (jiiit  the  ship  before  it  was  fairly  launched, 
and  towards  the  close  of  l^t'if)  he  changed  the  close  and  stifling  atmosphere  o( 
the  Cabinet  for  the  open  air  of  freedom  so  neoes.sary  to  him  .Mr.  Goldwin 
Smith  once  said  in  the  Ii<j--'''-"l'-r,  "The  parent  of  Confederation  was  Dead 
Lock."  Yes.  but  who  [inWiu-ed  Dead  L(K'k  '  Who  hut  Gtorge  Brown? 
George  Brown  brought  the  disease  to  its  crisis,  and  George  Brown  prescribed 
the  cure. 
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In  the   general  eleftion^    of  1807,    follouiiij;  Confederation,  Mr.  Brown 
was    (Miat.'.l    in    ."■■Miith    OnI'tI,    so    tli:il    he    was    exclii!.  1    trou.   the  first 
I'iirlianiuni  ..f  iinikMl  Canada,  and  from  that  time  onward  \:c  showed  hut  little 
■  lisiiosition  to  re-enter   jnihlie   life.       He   ucei-j.trd    n  )!niii!ition   t«  the   Upper 
chandMT  in  Deeeinhrr,  1  s7;!,   hut  all..-,v,d   a   whole  M-s.si^n    to  pass   withunt 
takin.i;  Ills  seat.     In  1874  lie  ne;;otiated  forCanada  a  treatv  of  eoinin.rce  v.iih 
the  United  Stat,  s,  hut  like  the  measures  of  amity   between    Kn-land  an<l  tlie 
Unitrd  Stales  of  later  limes,  it  met  its  f;rave  in  the  Congri'ssional  S.nat.v     ( >n 
the  death  of  Mr.  Crawford  in  1S75,  Mr.  Urown    was  offered   the  appoiniiii.M 
of  Li.iii.iiant-C.ov.rnor  of  Ontario,  hut  declined  it,  rightly  condii  .in.L';  ;!ia!   li 
was  a  \.osition  incouipatihle  with  the  editorial   directi<m  of  Tlw   Uli.'"\   and 
(leciariiif;  ai,'ain,  as  he   had   often_  deelared   before,  that  he   would   rather  he 
editor  of  Thr  (ilohe  than  n'.eive  any  dignitv  or  ofliee  in  the  sift  of  eith.r  the 
Crown  or  the  projih-.      In  1879  a  kni-hthood  was  a  second  time  pressed  upon 
him,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  would  at  last  bend  his  form  an.l  take  it,  for 
he  went  to  Montreal  to  meet  the  (Joveriior-tieiieral,  who  was  charged  with  i;.e 
duty  of  investiture.     But  he  surprised  His  Excellency  and  all   who  were  not 
in   the  .'^ecret,   by    putting  it  from   him  with  an   expression  of  his   thanks. 
With  ehange  ot  sky  he  had  changed  his  mind  ;  rather  let   it  be  said   that  he 
had    never    h.  en   sufliciently   imbued   with  the   notion   of  acceptance,    and, 
convinced  against  his  will,  his  ojiinion  had  remained  the  same. 

Had  he  taken  the  honor,  he  would  not  have  lived  lung  to  enjoy  it.  A 
few  monihs  afterwards,  in  his  sixty-.second  year,  in  March,  1S80,  a  man 
named  Bennett,  who  had  heen  discharged  for  misconduct  from  the  .service  of 
The  Globe,  shot  him  with  a  pi~tol.  No  one  thought  that  the  wound  thus 
inflicted  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  in  its  consequences  ;  least  of  all  Mr.  Brown 
himself  But  the  <Hruneiiee  aroused  him  to  preternatural  activity,  and  in 
this  frame  of  mind,  refusing  to  take  needed  bodily  and  mental  rej.ose,  on  a 
bright  Sunday  in  the  ensuing  May  he  died.  He  had  insisted  on  continuing 
to  do  business  in  his  chai'iber,  where  he  held  meetings  and  declared 
dividends.  Perhajis  not  so  nmch  his  hurt,  as  his  characteristic  disregard  of 
it,  as  being  a  mere  trifle,  prevented  his  recovery.  In  8C«nea  of  excitement  he 
had  passed  the  many  years  of  his  ti.'iUome  life  ;  in  dipqui«t  ha  ^Mot  tho 
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weeks  of  weary  sickneas  that  had  brought  it  to  a  cloee  ;  and  not  till  death  was 
the  perturbed  spirit  to  find  repose.  After  his  constant  bunVtings  with  the 
world;  of achitvoinenta  which  brought  with  them  so  few  of  the  fruits  of 
Tiotory ;  of  strifes  and  disappointments;  of  the  sense  of  possession  of  great 
powers,  and  of  their  use  to  th«  accomplishment  of  such  poor  personal  results  ; 
who  shall  say  that  the  restful  ending  of  it  all,  when  it  came  to  him  was 
uiuvcldine?  His  had  bevn  the  stormy  life  of  Lear,  and  at  its  going  out  th» 
syinputhitic  ear  might  have  caught  the  wailing  tones  of  Kent's  refrain: 

"  Vex  not  his  •;liost.     O,  let  him  pass  I  he  hate*  him, 
That  woiil'l  u]Kiii  ihe  rack  of  this  taogh  wocld 

St'otch  h-.iti  nut   longer." 
l-'ollowol  by   Ivli^ar's  rillectivti  n's|Hiiir-i  :  "  Me  is  <,niiif,  iudrcil  ";  ai:d   Kfrit'-! 

njuiiiiKi' : 

"The  >»o'.i(ler  is  he  h:ith  enilurcil  s..  Idiii.'  ' 


CTiAPTia:  XXIV. 

THE    RKinT    HON.    SIR    JOHN    A.    M AfDONAr.D. 

BV     DaVII,    ("k!:!    .lITllN 

Sir  John  A  Mar.lonal.l  fnr  fifty  yfars  the  LradiD^  r.irliaiiuntariin  in  CanmU-Of  ?•  trh 
ParrntaKf— l-M-.i.  .ium!  at  Kiii,t;st.-n— H-t^iiis  tlif  Stu  ly  of  Law-  IIis  Karly  Ass.  i  :..n -ua 
with  Oliver  M.jw.it— Ilu  Defence  of  V.ni  Slioul'.z  l.iitirs  the  I'ulit.i'.il  Arena  as  a  Tory - 
A  Life-Loiij;  liutHrrialist-In  1H47  Ai.;--iiiti-.l  K-<  .ivLT-Gencral— Oi']"-' «  Rfbt-Ilion  I.ossei 
Bill — Hiiiieavor'-  to  llnve  Seat  of  ('..viriumiit  M'-ved  to  Kingston  Mr.  Maccluiiail  ami 
Mr.  Brown  — An;tii<le  of  "The  C.n  >'e  "- Iiitr'.il.i- fs  «  Bill  for  the  S' onIariz;itiun  of  the 
Clergy  Reserves  — I.iii.Ier  in  the  Ar,.,i  iiihly— I'.tlle.!  jri  by  th'  Govenujr-C.neral  to  Form  * 
Ministry— Ottawa  Chosen  as  the  Seal  of  (",ovetii!iiei;t  Tlie  "  Dmil.'.e  SlnifHe  "  —  The  Trent 
Affir  — A  Deail-Lock  in  the  C.ii;  eliati  I'arli.inient— A  Feileril  Union  l'ri.;><»e<l  — 
Preliminary  Steps  Towards  Coiif.- i'-rati'.n  —  Jolm  A.  Macdoiiald,  a  Leader  in  the 
Confederation  Movement  —  Ree.ives  Kiiifjhtlioo.l  —  Th--  HuiUiiiig  up  of  Ih-  C.reat 
noniinion  —  Iniricul'.ies  hetweii  the  Initcd  States  an  1  ■'  r.:  1  I  i— The  Tieaiy  of  \V.ishiiik;toa 
Ratified — Made  an  Imperial  Privy  Councillor— The  i,  in  .di, 111 1'as'ifi.- Railway  pr^.j.-,  teii  - 
Mr.  L.  S.  HiititinKton'p  Charfjes  a}.;aii>st  the  Oovernin  t  Si:  J..hM  out  of  Office— 1  ince 
More  in  P.>wer— Mis  Cabinet  The  N.'li'>nal  Policy —  Ilo;ilj  llie  Cviifi.ience  of  the  C.inadun 
People— ills  Laat  Great  Triumph  and  Hit  Death— The  Empire  Mourn*  Canada'*  Greatest 
Statesman. 

TO  give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  one  who  during  well-nigh  half  a 
century  took  an  aciive  part,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of  that  time 
the  leu'liiig  part,  in  the  rarlianifiitary  government  of  Canada,  who 
exerci.sed  a  most  pol.  iit  .sliare  in  moulding  the  destiny  of  the  Dominion  and 
occupied  a  more  conspicuous  position  hefore  the  public  than  any  other 
Canadian  statesman, — is  practically  to  write  the  history  of  Canada  during  that 
period.  Within  the  limits  to  which  tiie  present  work  necessarily  confines  me 
only  the  more  promiueiu  features  in  the  career  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
.Vlexander  '.  lacJonald,  P.  C,  G.  C.  li.,  can  therefore  be  touched  upoQ. 

Although  of  an  ancient  Hij,'hlaud  family,  his  parents,  Hugh  Macdonald 
and  Helen  Shaw,  had  removed  from  Dornoch,  in  SiiihtTlaiidshire,  to  Glasgow, 
when  John  Alexander,  their  second  son,  was  born  od  tlu'  I  lih  of  January,  1815. 
Mr.  Hugh  Macdonald,  not  thriving  in  Glasgow,  r«»olved  to  try  his  fortune  in 
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tlu'  thfn  ?riH»Tn<'9H  of  T- •»- r  Caim'la,  whither  he  emigrated  with  his  youiifr 

fuiiiiiy  iu  Ift^U,  wi.t;n  l;iu  future  Prime  Minister  wad  Lu".   live  Vfiirs  of  ii;:e. 

After  a  brief  rf.siilence  in  Kingston  he    removed    to  Aduljilni-town,  lu  liie 

county  of  Lennox,  to  start  sliop-keejiing,  suh-equiiitly  going  U'Toss  tlie  iJiiy  U) 

tiie  Stone  Mills  in  Prince  Edward  County,  where  for  :>ome  y(  iir:*  he  kept  a  griot- 

inill       I'uit  ill-sueees.s  seems  to   have  d'ig;;fd   his  fool8te[)3    wherever  lie  went 

uiil.  evcniiiiiUy,  he  returned   to   Kingston   broken  down  in  health  and  died 

ill' T"  in  1'>:I'>.     Of  the  early    days  of  young    Macdonalil    little   need  be  said 

inor.-  tliaii  tiiat  ihev  were  Bpenl  around  the  roniantie  shores  of  the  beautiful  liay 

ofC^oiiite.      At  the  nge  of  fii'teen,    after  such   eominon-s.  li'inl    educati(H\   as 

thi'-e  >  arly  days  atl'ordcMi,  and  a  brief  lareer  at  the  Kingston  (irammar  .School, 

he  iiad  to  leave  school  in  order  to  help   in  the  9Uii[)ort  of  the   family,    anil 

coiniiieuee  to  fight  his  way  up  to  an  eminence  not  hitherto   attained   by  any 

C-li'iiial  statesman.     Clioosing  the  pmfes-ion  of  law,  he  entered   as  a  ntuih-nt 

the   liliee  of  Mr.  George  Maeken/.io  of  King-tiiu,   being   called   to   the    IJar  in 

\SM\  when  he  was  twenty-one.      He  iinni'  diately  commenced   to   practise  his 

pri'f.  .--ion  in   Kingston.     His  office  was  I'Ut  a  lew  inijiiths  "i)enod  when  there 

came  as  a  student  to  him  a  hid  nam>'d    Oliver    Mowat,  and    subspcpienlly 

aii'ither  named  .Me.xander  ('am|il)ell,  and  it  i<  .>ften  thought  of  as  a  remarkable 

l,i'';   that  tlie  three  young  men  thu- a-siciitil  in  their  early  ilay.s  .should  all 

li.tvi-  !■  ■.•.);ii.-  eminent  in  ('unadian   politics.   ,ind   each   ba  kniglitol   by   her 

Ma),  -tv  for  serv!  ■■•>  to  the  Em[iire.     Sir  .\!ex  ii\  ler  Campbell,  after  a  lengthy 

career  .is  a  m'  inber  of  the  (lovernment  of  Canada,  pas.sod  away  while  holdinu 

the  position  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  (Ontario.     .Sir  Oliver  .Mowaf,  after  the 

unparalliled  record  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  eeiiturv,  uninternipo  dly,  in  the 

Premiership  of  Oni.ario,  contribute'i  largely  to  the  final  success  of  his  party  in 

Dominion  polities  by  joining  them  in   that  arena,   becoming  for  a  brief  time 

Minist(>r   of  .Justice   on  the    formation  of  the  Laurier  Cabinet,       afterwai  1 

gpending  his  diM-liiiiiej  years  as  Lieutenant-Governor   rf  his   native  F'rovitico 

Meanwhile  the  om  -'  ime  tutor  in  law  of  the  other  two  liad  gone  to  IiIa  rest  after 

a  public  cai-eer  of  nearly  half  a  century,  during  which  he  had  achi.\.  1   a 

prominence,  not  only  in  Canada  but  in  the  Empire  at  lari;e,  such  as  no  "iLer 

British  statesman  oui.-iie  tiio  iiriiisli  Lies  had  ever  attained. 
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•on  of  tl. 
v.niip'  ■.■.  ■, .  r,  v>i!.,-.-  ;m  :  !  il  -.viivs.  ii'i'ifii  t<j  liis  civviTiif'S.  IjM'l  I'iirly  won  ! 
lM,|,ii..,iii\  nii.i  l.ii-iiKHs.  llul  ihe  ehi».-r  inriik'iit  ol  his  !r<;il  oiircT  w  as  ■ 
!.|'ii(<'  of  V.iii  S!i"iillz  fur  lii.s  pariicipiiiioii  in  the  nli-llion  it'  ls.'~-S, 
■■mill  r  ill  il.i  r.ii  i  iVoiii  ll,r  I'l.itrii  Stnfe,-i  \Uii('i,  t^iok  ]■''.  ■■  ■•  in  .■(imii-.t;  p'l  \' 
It.  A  iniiiii.' r  of  iiii<;;uii]i''l  AmiM-i''Hi;s,  who  iiimi^iin'il  iliit  t!.i  v  liaij  "i 
'li.nv  tli'iii-'  Ivos  on  faiiH  liaii  m)\\  to  be  jciiicl  by  a  i"i['iil:iiiuii  ;;i  ,.■.  ^^ 
iiij.lc  !■  '.i  |iii  ,>iMii  aiul  ready  In  <';i.sl  oil'  t\u-  yoke  of  the  lMiti>!i.  iiimmc  a  '  >!i 
iicTo.-.-  llnj  ."^t.  I.iiH  n-iue,  UmIc  iio-h^'s-inii  of  a  wiiniiniil  mar  rii'sr.ii,  i,M.i 
ki  I'l  It  fur  M'vcial  <iny«  till  surrouiiiied  by  the  Britisli  forces.  Von  ^^lnuiitz, 
a  voiiiii^  I'oiii-h  fioiitleman,  who  too  Ute  re;;;rette<i  haviii";  been  inislfil,  wii>, 
wit',  iiiluT  Ic.'iilers,  tried  by  court-marliul  for  the  offence  and  was  deftiu^  d 
iv  Mr.  MHid.iKilil.  There  wafl  not  much  ciiance  for  defence,  as  Von  .^hou'  7. 
l.lc...l..l  uuilty,  and,  with  nine  otliers,  suffered  the  extreme  jit-nalty  of  li^e 
Saw,  liiit  hi.-  •  .i:.:i.:rtion  with  the  chsc  added  to  the  rising  I'anie  ol'  the  ymu  p 
lawyer.  With  such  stirring  events  tHking  place  in  Canada,  it  wa.s  natuial 
thai  a  yomij;  man  j  n«8es.sed  of  the  double  qualifications  of  talent  ai  d 
uiiiliition  islii'uld  turn  hia  attention  to  fxilitira,  and  the  zest  for  a  poht.ic  al 
caniT  was  h(i;;htened  by  the  seat  of  (inverninent,  at  that  time  itinerant, 
bein;:  moved  to  Kingston  in  1^41.  Although  he  had  served  as  Ahlern  n 
for  Friintenoc  Ward  in  the  Kir.g:*ton  City  Council,  it  was  no!  till  1844,  wlan 
the  I'raper  Mini.^try — succcfdiiig  to  office  when  .Mes.srs.  IJaldwin  and 
Lali'ntaine  had  rej-igned  on  account  of  their  quarrel  with  the  (loveruor,  8ir 
('hailcs  Metcalfe — apjH'alcl  tothepfople,  that  Mr.  Macdonald  entered  th« 
pclitiral  arena.  In  the  general  election  he  consented  to  contest  Kingstin 
ii-ii:ii  Mr.  M.'inahan.  He  entered  pol.tical  life  as  a  Torj  What  afterwards 
hi  came  km.uii  iis  the  I.iberal-ConserTative  I'arty,  resulting  from  a  fusion  of 
I'.irtiiiiis,  and  j'racticallv  the  creation  of  Mr.  Macdonald  himself,  bad  no 
existence  at  that  time. 

It  would  be  unju.st  to  the  memory  of  the  R.eformers  of  those  days  to  s.ay 
'hat  any  considerable  portion  of  them  favoured  a  severance  of  Canada  from 
the  Uritish  Kmpire;  but  the  Provinces  had  recently  passed  through  a 
rebellion  in  uhii.h  foreigners  frc;;,  the  united  Stales  hsd  been  invited  to  ai; 
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irtneil  inviisioti  of  < 'anada,  aiwl  the  fpi'Iiiii^  cTokex)   hiul  not  yet 'licil  away. 

Ill  till'  -■':iuiicti  IfViItvutMi  i'jiil'iv  m  t!;rrc  rou'l  Ix;  tii«  •pi.  •' ,"ii,  l>iif  in)-il 
"i  tli.i-.<>  will!  !',r-ori  il  t!i.-  n'l>vllii)ii,  hikI  ^"nn-  who  lu'il  ni.il-'  id  ?•  mt.  I  ■•!  t'.'  ir 
..■niltM--!  I'..;-  1;.  I'lMi'iiii  iii-tiniti'it!-.  Htt.irhfl  th";'i-' K'i'<  tn  tin-  parly  I.- 1   I'V 

'.Un.      :l!lil.      .'IS     (•!"•,  n      !l;!I'!"  Il",      the      ;i'!V      WHS      JM'i.'.-i      liy       llm     [llllilic,    fttlll 

.-[(■i;:lv  liv  its  ii[.!  ■■•i.  iit<,  from  its  <'\ti.!iii-  niiii  ratlii-i  tti.ni  tVivn  its 
.  :iil.';s  Althni  ■  -iiiiMiliir,  It  is  ilii-n'ori'  ii'>i  at  all  siirpM-iiiu'  that  Ih'- 
-,i;ii(.    -,  •;!;iiicpl  V.  I  i.'li  >i.>ii,ii,,itril   tn-  w!;.)le  po'iti.al   rai'-T,  ami   i' "iii!  v.  at 

ill   11m'  Ii;.!;ii.r.il.l>-     .'  I'l-  'if    Ills  l:!-t    liialilffsto  to  tlie   ],.M.plc  uf  ( 'a' i:i.  la,  -ilinilM 

he  foiiiid  ill  tli..  f..:.  •::•■. \ii;il  "f  Mr.  Maciiotiali!'-^  tirst  a-llrc-^s  in  ilie  t'lortoi!*  of 
Kinj:-tiiii,  wh'ii  la^  <!''i  i:irt'il  that:  "The  prosperity  of  Caiiaihi  dcpi'iiils  ii|)'>n 
its  piiinamnt  in-,\\v<\:<«i  witii  th>-  Motlipr-Coiintry,  and  I  will  nsisl  to  the 
iitiim-t  any  att(Miii't  (li'Mi  vvhiitcv.T  ijiiarter  it  may  <'oiiie)  which  miiy  tend  to 
ui-akcii  that  iiiiiou ,"  Ilaviii;:  i;ai:ifd  a  scat  in  th'>  A>^sfmli!y,  Mr.  Maid^nald 
-i-i'ins  in  his  early  ^^issiiais  to  have  aj>jilied  himself  more  to  the  .study  of 
C'listitutii  nal  and  current  qnestinn.s  than  to  niakiii;;  iiiin'-clf  conspieiimis  Ky 
speakinp.  I'.nl,  in  view  of  the  reiiritly  revived  miestiou  of  dillereiilial  diiliis, 
it  is  iiiteresti:,!,^  to  ii.:e  that  in  the  session  of  l.S4*>  he  spoke  strongly  on  a 
resolution  lor  liill'i  'vmlai  duties  in  favour  of  (ireat  Britain,  cont^'ndiiig  that: 
'The  daiiuer  to  our  markets  is  not  from  British  but  Ainorican  raaiiufactures ; 
!ind  while  British  man'ifnetures  coining  tiiroui^'li  the  I'nited  States  must,  of 
course,  pay  the  hicli  duty,  coming  hy  the  .St.  l^awrenco  they  will  [lay  an 
ii'i  >'!/<, r'tn  .]  fy  oi  live  per  cent.,  and  if  honourable  gentlemen  wish  the 
country  to  i  n;.  y  tint  protection  they  must  vote  with  the  Ministry." 

AMioiiL'!!  he  was  not  tnakiiiij  him.^elf  con -[licuous,  the  younj;  meinb'^'i 
ds  nevirili' ''•--•  attr:;ctiiii:  the  attentio  '  of  his  leaders,  and  in  ISKJ  Mr. 
■hapor  exicc--cd  a  stioii':;  desire  tliat  Mr.  MacdonaM  should  join  the 
Ministry,  ahiioii^di  it  wa-  not  till  1S47  tliat  he  took  hi-  first  .Nlini-tcrial 
position,  tlia;  of  l.'cceivei-dcucral.  Mr.  Draper  went  on  the  ilcncii  .-ion 
.i:ter,  and  the.  ( eivcni'dnf,  after  carryin;^  tlifough  th  ses.sion  or,  a  narrow 
majority,  wer^  defeated  at  the  p  neral  election  in  Deicmher  of  that  year. 
The  most  notaide  event  in  the  hi-t.jry  of  the  second  Lafo:itain.'-i;.i]dv\  in 
ir,i,  -.vu:^  liic  iniru^r.ivlUiii  ;;:  a  hiii  m  l.ic  ^lk;ou  ui  iCiJ 
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puliiiMii    1.1'  ill.      I.mu,t 

I'riiviiicc  was  iiit.-ii-!.'.  Altn  mjIi  tu'iuhl  !.iii.  ily  l>y  the  (.'..ii-iamuv.. 
(>|,|„,-iii,.n,  NIr,  \:,..-.|..|i;iM,  :iln..u,_-l  nllirrs,  r-|.ral.li;L;  a-ain-t  it,  111'-  H:!'  -^'^ 
.•an  ..I  l.y  u  lai;:-  iiiaj-rly.  'I'lie  excit- im-ht  of  tin-  ].m|.u!:i.c  cnlmmr.l 
win  11  l.opl  Kl;,'in  <'Minv  U<  the  Il(.ll.-<-,  tlu-li  sitlin^,'  in  Nr.iitival,  to  ^'isf  a--  i.l 
tnlht'Iiill.  lie  wiiH  (•...•ivf<l  witli  li'M.tiiiL'S  ami  lii-  c-ariia-"  ]"  \\"\  "I'ii 
iiii-il.s  as  lie  .In. v.-  away.  Nor  All  tlic  .-s.  :t.  M,.nt  cii.i  tli.-i.'.  f..r  in  llif 
f\.hi;i-  ilic  i-iHii.i:  li'lc  i-.iit;.-.1  \\\>-  iii'.l)  t.i  tli-  A-. 'ubly,  uli.'iv  tlie  <l...irs 
w.Tr  t'.nv.l,  the  iiH-iiiL.Ts  .li~|..  i>(;il,  all.!  tin-  fiirniturt)  sun.- hod.  .S'ni."ii>' 
ii|,|.hr.l  ti  t.ii-.li  to  tlie  f.lili.e,  an.l  hy  m...  i.lii;,'  tho  I'urliitiiiont  hiiil-hntis 
w.r..  H  sini.kiiii:  ruin.  Th.iiL'li  itinpiny  j.r.iiiisoii  wuro  seciuvil  an.l  iho 
S.-I..I1  ha>lily  l.rou^^lit  to  a  clos.-,  this  mob  viol.'iicf  lo^rt  the  si-al  of 
•  ;..v,  rnincnt  to  M..!ilr(al.  A  imiuhcr  of  ..th.r  cili.s  woro  ImLliiii?  for  it,  aii<i 
Mr  Ma.Mloiiuia  mov.d  tliat  Kiii,i,'st..ii  he  th.-  hKaii.m,  but  u  removal  to 
r..r..i.i.)  wn.s  ilccided  upon,  iind  the  I..  ;;is'.atiirf  alleriiiitud  between  that  city 
aii'i  (iiicbee  evciy  four  years  till  l.'^tJ."!. 

In  the  lattei  part  of  l.Sol,  the  Ib.n.  Mr,  Baldwin  having  retired  because 
Ik-  found  himself  in  a  minority  from  Tpp-r  Canada,  uUliou<:!i  the  majority  of 
ihe  whole  House  a«r. .  .1  with  him  in  ..pi..»si!iu  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  Hon.  Mr,  Lafontaine  also  retirin<,'  from  public  life,  the 
;b.ii.  Francis  Ilin.k^  was  call. -.1  )ii«..n  to  n-.ruMnize  the  Ministry,  Altl.oUf;li 
.■<ir  A'.'a  1  M.-Nah  was  the  n..!iinial  lea.ler  of  the  Coii-.'ivative.s,  Mr. 
Mae.lonal.l  was  rei'..uni/.-l  as  tlie  movinj;  .~pirit  of  the  party,  an.l  he  f.iun.l  an 
ell'eetive  ailv  in  the  ll..n.  <;e..:L;"  r.rown  in  his  etforts  t..  oust  the  Ileform  or 
Liberal   Ministry.       It  is  a  noteu..rthy  fact  tliat  alih..ii^h   for  nearly   tlii.ty 


i.'ara    this    ^enlhinan    was 


ni. 


i-t    bitter   and     [.oA.rful    opponent    Mr. 


M,i.jdonald  ha.i,  the  <'..!im  ivaiive  !■  ..<!er  on  more  ihaii  one  occasion  gained  a 
VI.  lory  by  turning;  to  ae..iuiil  t'ne  qii.uTels  of  his  fore,  ful  antagonist  with  his 
own  party  friends.  Mr,  Ihi.vn,  who  was  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and 
more  than   oriiuaiy   vigour    han    ii.n.Uj^ii    ias  ie  vvsjiaper,   The  Globe,  been 
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working  up  public  sentiment  in  Tpper  Canada  to  demand  the  §ecularizati.)i. 
of  tlio  (-It-rgy  Ue.-erves,  and  he  now  cuuu'  out  in  pronounced  hostility  to  the 
Ilincks-Morin  Ministry.  The  Imperial  I'arli;un.nt  in  1853  empowered  the 
Canadian  Furliiinient  to  deal  with  tho  que-*ti.)n,  and  when,  in  I'^'A.  the 
Houses  met  without  reference  in  tliuS^Kech  to  the  matter,  or  to  the  other 
hurning  quesli<jn  in  Lower  Canudu  of  the  alxilition  of  Seigiiiuriiil  Tt mire,  an 
iiiiiindnient  was  moved  regreiliiijj  that  there  was  no  r.t.  ivme  Ut  the 
sc  ttleiiunt  of  tl.'se  questions.  It  wa.^  of  no  avail  thut  Mr.  Iliiieks  w.h  known 
to  be  in  favour  of  Secularization,  and,  if  given  tiin.',  would  un.lnul.i.  ily  Imve 
d.nlt  with  it.  Mr.  Brown  and  hii  frieiul.s  joined  hand.i  with  the  Tory 
Opposition,  and  the  Government  was  defnite.l  by  42  to  29.  The  Mnii-lry 
inimediattly  l.rouf,'ht  down  the  Governor  to  prorogue  the  House — an  unique 
proceeding  in  Parliamentary  government,  as  no  Act  had  been  pa.^ficd,  and 
t'lo  pa.'-sing  of  one  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  session. 

A  dissolution  and  general  election  followed  immediately,  and  when  the 
Mouse  met  in  September,  Mr.  Brown  and  his  followers  again  made  ecnnmon 
cause  with  the  Conservatives  in  order  to  defeat  the  Government,  which  in  a 
few  days  was  forced  to  resign.  Sir  Allan  McNab  as  leader  of  the  regulttr 
Opposition  was  called  upon  to  form  a  Mi'  =  •.  but  found  himself  in  a  dillicull 
position,  ns  his  followers  numbered  not  qi  a  third  of  the  House,  while  those 
of  the  late  Ministry  exceeded  either  one  of  toe  parties  opposed  to  them.  It  was 
here  that  the  genius  of  Mr.  Macdonald  fur  solving  difficulties,  so  often  to  be 
tested  in  the  future,  came  into  play.  He  saw  that  the  Moderate  Reformers  ot 
Lower  Canada  were  irreconcilably  opposed  to  Mr.  George  L  own  and  those 
who  acted  with  him,  and  he  niade  overtures  resulting  in  M.  Morin  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Ixiwer  Canada  wing  of  the  late  (iovernment  joining  the  new 
Ministry.  Mr.  Ilincks,  ahliou;^h  ho  did  not  join  the  Government,  gave  his 
as.'sent  to  the  arrangement,  and  a  couple  of  his  I'pper  Canada  friends  were 
taken  in.  This  coalition  marks  the  formation  of  what  has  ever  since  bet  u 
known  in  Canada  as  the  Liberal-Con-jervative  party.  The  elections  having' 
shown  unmistakably  the  feelings  of  the  people,  the  defeated  Government  ha'l 
announcad  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  measures  for  the  abolition  ol 
Seigneurial   Tenure    and   for    the    Bccukrization    of  the   Clergy    Reservf- 
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I'raciirally  the  wirae  [>ri«i{rtttinii«>  wils  aiili'Tod  to  by  the  new  Mlnlitry.     -n 

(»( till,,  r  til.'  II. III.  Mr  ManlumiM  iiilni'luii.l  »  bill  for  the  n^'ulmi/atioi;  i<l 
ihi-  <!ir-v  !;■ -iTve.s,  wiiilw  the  Ihm  1^  T.  Dniniinoml  iiitiiMiuLcd  one 
111.  lii-iiiii:;  Si  i;,'iM  iiriHl  'IViMiro  ill  IxiHor  C*iiad».     The  two   ait>«.iur«i  pa.-sed 

iliii,ii;.;li  ti,,-  llmiMi  1 cnrii  iiily,  »ii'i  thus  were  fonvnr  set  at  rest  two  grt-at 

(u.-ii'ii-  ulmli  hHii  I'll.'  .;;i.ilv>i  the  Troviiic*^  Mr.  Hnrtu  and  his 
...I'vt  I  -  >■■ '  I.  iiii'iiiijs  wii.  ;i  til.  V  Cound  tl  at  they  had  co-djh  niic.l  wiili  llie 
<  .iiis.rv.iivis  III  iiirniii;;  mil  a  l^elunn  (JoviTiiiiniil  only  t<i  liiil  a  wialiiiou 
i..iiiiiil  v.hi.'i  1.  tt  lii.iii  in  :i  h-j.-'lrs-"  minority,  and  after  ohjcvtiii^  to  wmie 
III' tht' ill  t.iiN  w.M-  r.aiii'i  vuiiii^;  against  the  secularization  nieasuro  win  n  it 
lAi-Titniilly   i.n--i'i. 

Sir  Allan  \I.  Nnh  was  too  'M  and  eet  in  his  ways  to  be  the  leader  of  a 

luLU'i^  --ivi-  imiiv   iii.i   i!  lit  iKwIy  loniicii,  mid  di-vxatisfaction  soon  sprang'  up, 

,  niniiiiatiii"  in    tin-  li.'tV-.  t!.,ii   .ii   the   Liberal   win;-   of  the  OoTerniii'-iit   and 

.r.  ill.;  11  iiiiiiistni.tiiiii  in  l^.'.i;,  with   the   Hon.    H.    I'.  Taelit*  in  tin-   rpper 

M.HiM   a    ni'iiiiiKil  \'\<  nil'  r,  whii.'  the  lion   John  A.  Mardonald  as  1-oail-r  in 

tl.  ■  A--I  111!  i_\    '.\  1^    Miiually   in  i-oniinaiid.     On  the  'iotli   Novenihfr.    1S.")7, 

c.l.ii..  1  'I'arii.'  I.  till '1  .■iini  Mr,  Macduiiald  wa.-<  at  oiK't*  a.«ked  by  the  ( invi-rnur- 

i..!i.ial  to  liiriii  .1  Miiii.-try,  whi.  h  hi-  <li.i,  tni<in<»  ill*/   Hon.  Geor^'f  K.  ''iirtier 

.;,  I..  1.1-;  111' tin    l...Air  ( 'jiiuiiiiMii  Hection.     A  di«soliition  and  general  ch-.tion 

.iiiMa.liai  'v  f.i,;.ivuil.     At  tlif  iiuioii  of  tUe  I'roviiKfg  in  1840  each  of  them 

h  ;il    ii.iti    i^ivcii    an    ninal    ri[>r«-.«tntation    in    Parliainont,  although   f/^wer 

1   I    all  hail  at  that  ti'iic  the  larmT  pnpiilation.     The  more  rapid  ^Towth  ot 

il.r  I'l  !"  .  I'i'ivinri'  hail,  liK.viVfr,  louj;  placed  it  in  the  lead,  and  Mr,  (I.orije 

lt:-,i„ii    111    t>  r   siiiiK'    linii!    1)1(11    a^ttating    through     77»«    Glohe    and    in 

1", 111, aim  111.  t  ■!•  ii  pfi -.  Ill  iii.m  acconlin,;^  to  [lopulation.     He  had  al«o  started 

,1,  .111  1  iu'j,lit  Oil    llmiitui  ('ailiolic  (iei'tariiin  schools,  and  these  two  sulijccta 

'iiiiicil     the    l.aUit'    'lies    in     Upper    Canada,    carrying     it     afrainst     the 

(;.  IV.  .-ninent,  ail  hi. ui;h,  a.s  was  natural  with  .such  questions  in  asitati.in,   the 

.Miiii,-lrv    ^.Mi.'l    ft    swff'pintr    victory    in    T.owtr   Tannda.     Althoujih    Mr. 

Ma-lonaM  s.iw  cliarly  ?noui:h  that  -.vitli  Iho  rapidly  incrca.sing  papulation  of 

thi'     UpP'^r    Province    a    ro-ai.i'i-'iucnt   of   representation   on    the    b!i,>.is   of 

[,.,!  Illation  iiHist  eventually  i-oine,  1i,>  t.wk  the  ground  that  the  arran[,'(iiient 
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ut'  \^\i)  WHS  in  t!i.-  ii.ituri-  uf  a  ciiiij.act  \\!iic!i  sluMild  not  Lf  ili^'iirhed  \\it!i"i.i 
Uii.- ■■"li-.-iit  lit  liMth  iMnii.-s  t')  it,  and  he  was  cor.snin.  nilv  jilaced  in  ll!i- 
in;iiL,' jifi-iti.iii  (.f  iiuNiiiu  tu  (;i.i\vni  the  country  whilf  in  :i  min'Tity  in  in- 
()'A!i  I'loviiH'o.  'I'Lc  i/i-y  of  '•  l/>\vtT  ('an;i'li:in  cl.,niMia!:  'M  "  \v;u*  tliirri.  i 
jici,-..-i>  iitly  aiiil  (.■ll'i/lively  hur!'-d  HI  ii!;;i  tli!'MU<;liinit  l',';'  rCiiiaihi.-  'i;.- 
ua.<  n'll  wiiliout  .-.jna-  eunlpt•n^,^till,^  a'lvaiita;;e,  I'ur  it  m.;,  .0  to  his  side  • '.  ■■ 
[>t  'jil.' of  I.(i',v- 1  (  anada  and  laid  the  tuun'latiou  of  tliat  i',ii::^fiil  attai'ln.  ■ 
«  hi. h  niadr  him  ill  liid  after  I'aiV'-r,  aUhiji^-h  a  l'iMi.-:,ii,t  and  n-i  !•  •  t  ii 
anMthrr  rni\ii.ii-,  uiure  {>ovverl'ul  ainiiiig  tlie  I'rench  and  i  ailiolic  |.opulai;fn 
tlian  aiiv  of  ilioir  own  t'oinpatriots. 

It  had  1  i-en  lon<c  felt  tlmt  the  pL'rainhulatory  sysh'ui  f(jr  Parliainc  iil  "Ul'!i' 
to  h"  1  nd"d,  and  variiHis  altcinpts  ww.-  made  to   iix  up^.n   -"nio   [>l:n-"  as  ■:.' 
j't'iinant-nt  >i  at  of  (.icvernnient  wiiere  suitahU^  huil'iin '^  louKl   he  ci-.  ri.il 
I'lii;    1' imI    jealousies    defeated    ..-Vi-ry    attempt,   till   in    1  "."T    the    !.•  u'islatn:'- 
nil  lid  the  question  toller  Maji-ty.      In    lN."iS   her  decisinn   was  ;j;iveii   in 
favuur  of  (,>tta\va,  and  such  an  opjuTtunity  bein;^  uwe  not  to  he  overloolied  in 
paiiy    warfare,    a    resolution   was  nuA'ed   that  Ottawa  ought  not   to  be  the 
Si',.i  I 'f  Government.      Although  it  was  opj)0»ed  by  the  Ministry,   who  ieh 
InuuhI   to    stand    Viy    Fler    ^hijpsty's    decision,    the    tmaion    ral!io<I   the   lura! 
inllnei,((  s  of  tiie  other  «sj)irinj;  cities,   and   these  coinl'iiied   with   the  regular 
I.ih.  :ai  ( >pi  i.^iiion,  carried  it  by  *i4  to  50.      Mr.    (I'.orge   Brown   immediattlv 
s.iid  thai  tills  was  a  condenmatiou  of  the  Government  and  to  test  it  he  would 
iiioxe  the   !.!;•  mrninent  of  the  Hoine      '['he  teat  was  acce{itMl  by  the  Ministiy. 
and  thfv  uerc  >u-tained  by  a  voie  of,"!)  to  01.      Hut  Mr.  Macdonald  saw  that 
lie  would  put  hi~  (ipj.Mient  in  an  uiii-.iiular  position  if  they   took   office  on   n 
jip.urannue  of  opj.\-ition  to  Her  Maj.  -ly's  decision  after  she  had  been  invit.  d 
to  give  it,  and  ne.\t  day,  on  the  ass. mbling  of  the  House,  announced  tla 
re.-ignation  of  the  .Mini-try.     Mr.    Brown   was  asked   to  form  a  Governnu-n', 
and  uniiertook  tiie  task,  taking  Mr.  A.  A.  Dorion  aa  his  oolleapue  for  L.  cr 
Canada,  and  conij'liling  his  Ministry  on  the  2nd  of  .August.      Iminedia-'  j 
the  announcement  was  made  in  the  Hnuse,  on  tlie  u.sual  mciion  for  a  writ  ti.r 
a  new  election  for  one  of  the  seats  v,a  .id  by  the  acceptance  of  olfice,  Mr.  If.  I^. 
I.aiigrvin  mov.  d  to  add  that  the  new  Mmi.-try  did  not  possess  the  oonfiili ;  (.» 
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if  ilii'  I!'iii«i.  or  the 'outitry.  As  the  nfw  MinistiT-i  wore  out  of  the  House. 
:niil  I'liil'l  lint  s[ic:ik  for  ttit/m.-t'lvcH,  th<'  nirmi.rrs  of  tin-  hito  Mini.-try 
iclV:iiiiri!  i':..|]:  -prnkiii;.',  liiit  ihe  imu'Sidiiieiit  w!<  carried  hy  the  decisive  vote 
of  71  tn:;i,  a  ::i.ijiiiit  y  ( if  each  Province  votiu}^  uf^aiusl  the  t  lovemiiient.  Mr. 
Hr.iwii  till  ii  i[.|ili(d  for  a  (Ussolutiot),  which  was  refunecl,  the  Ciuvenior- 
(.li  iirnil  111'.  i;;i:  warned  him  h(fore  tal<ii)g  office  tliat  a  dis-nhiti»n  wmihl  not 
he  ;,'i,inti  d,  and  the  Browii-I)orioii  Ministry  resij,'ned  on  the  -Ith  August  alter 
ha\iiiLC  la>led  only  two  days.  Tiie  (Governor  asked  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir 
Aiexandc  I)  Call  to  lorin  a  Ministry,  hut  he  decHiied,  and  the  lion,  (jeorge  E. 
(luiii  r  was  then  si  iil  for.  lie  asked  Mr.  Macdonald  tohelp  liini,  and  practically 
tiie  old  Miiii-try,  with  a  change  of  oflices,  came  back  to  power. 

And  now  took  place  a  transaction  which  has  j)as.sed  into  history  under 
the  name  of  the  "  douhle  shuflle,"  and  whic!i  gave  rise  to  many  hitter 
(iisi  ii--!<ins  at  the  time.  The  nile  under  the  British  Parliamentary  system 
heing  that  meinhers  accptitig  Cabinet  oilices  therehy  vacate  their  seats  and 
must  he  re-elected,  the  tnemhers  of  the  Hrown-Dorion  Ministry  were  out  of 
the  House  and  seeking  re-election.  But  it  was  discovered  that  the  law 
provided  that  a  'nemiier  resigning  one  Cabinet  position  and  accej>ting 
another  within  thirty  days  need  not  he  re-elected  ;  so  the  memhers  of  the  old 
•  li'Vernment  took  temporarily  other  offices  than  they  liad  formerly  occuj)ied, 
and  then,  changing  hack  into  their  old  position.s,  went  on  with  ,he  work  of 
I'ailiament  without  the  trouble  of  jn  isoiial  re-election.  The  effect  of  this 
move  on  their  opponents  need  hardly  he  described.  They  were  furious  ia 
linding  out  how  they  had  been  outwitted,  the  only  result  of  the  adverse  vote 
tiy  which  they  defeated  the  Government  h.aving  been  to  put  themselves  out 
of  the  lh'U~e  and  to  make  new  elections  necessary,  while  the  members  of  the 
old  <!ovi  ininent,  re-in.-talleil  in  oflice,  were  calmly  going  on  with  the  business 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Brown  and  his  colleagues,  with  their  followers,  made  the 
country  ring  with  denunciaii'ns  of  the  "double  shuflle."  They  afterwards 
hiought  the  matter  up  in  ihr  Ihuise,  which  sustained  the  Giovernment,  and 
cai rie.l  it  to  the  courts,  where  it  v\a.-  decidetl  that  the  course  pursued  had 
i)een  ij\iits  constitutional. 
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Tlic  f;piior,il  clertion  of  1801  presented  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Macdonald 

,mii  liis  invnu'T  student,   Mr.  Oliver  Mowat,  pitted  apuiiist  liuh  other  at  the 

(Mills.       Mr.    .Mnwiit,    heiiig   a    native    of    Kingston,    and    with    extensive 

r<,nn.rti,,ns  iIhiv,   the  Liliorals  tliought  that  his  eaiidi.iiicy   wouUl  give  a 

clianee    of  (l-haiinj,'    Mr.   Macd^tiald,  who,  howiver,  won   an    ea.-^y  victory. 

'I'iie  dun-cr    of  war  with  the   United  Stu' -s  over    the  Trent  Atl'air  in   ISf.l 

having'  iiiadf  i.aiiiluily  apini-ciit  the  d<,-f.ii>  i-leis  po.sitinu  of  the  couulry  had 

'.var  unronimatcly  tiiMi'-d,    tlie  Mini-try,  in  eonsuUalioii  with  the   Imperial 

.lUthoritii.s,  dcvi.-^ed  a  s.li  inc  olMefence,  including  foitifications,  and  bioiight 

It  before   Tarlianient  in  the  M:!itia  Bill  of  IS&l.     But  ohj. ction  was  taken, 

especially  hy  the  Lower  Canadians,  to  the  expen.se,  and  the  Government  wa.s 

defeated— although  Mr.  Macdonald  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 

•vas  suftainrd   by  a  majority  of  seven  votes  from  his  own  Province.      The 

.Ministry    having    re.sijzn.  d,    the    Governor    sent    for    Mr.    John    Sandfield 

.Macdonald,   who,   in   conjunction    with    Mr.    Siuotte,    from    Lower   Canada, 

formed  a  Government.     .Although  Mr.  Saiullicld  Macdonald  was  of  the  same 

|^)litieal    party,  he  hail   from    the  start    the   iiitter    lio-^tility   of  Mr.   CJcorge 

r.iown,  who  once  more  pl.vid  into    the  hands  of  his  old  opponent,  and  so 

a^.-,ailed  the  new  Government,  both  personally  and  through   The  Globe,  that 

It    wa.s  drlcaiel   i!i  .n   want  of  confidence  Resolution  moved  by  Mr.  John  A. 

Macdonald   in  .\la     ' -o;J.      The  Ilou«e  wa.s  immediately  dissolved,  and  an 

.lection  iirous^ht  Oil.  i'Ut  before  the  p-lliiiL;  a  ;;eneral  shuflle  in  the  Ministry 

t.Mik  [ila-'c,  securiu!,'  the  support  of  Mr.  Brown  IhnMijih  the  elections.     The 

Government  obtaimd  a  small  majoiity  in  the  House,  but  was  in  a  minority 

iVoin   Lower  Canada,  and  therefore  found   it  practically  iinpo.s-ible  to  carry 

m  liusincss,  although  its  resignation    did  not  take  place  till  March,  1804. 

riie  Provincial  S.ciciaiy,  Mr.  l\run-.'ii  Bdair,  was  called  on  and  attempted 
io  torm  a  Government,  but  failed;  after  which  Sir  E.  P.  Tache,  with  the 
a.-M-tance  o(  .Mr.  Jnim  A.  .Mac, lonald,  i,'"t  together  a  Ministry.  But  parties  were 
-o  evenly  i'alanceil  that  it  wa-  impo-^ilde  for  either  side  tc  govern,  and  after 
tiuiu^iii,:;  'ii.  .'I'  a  f'  >v  we  ks  the  iinv  Mini-iiy  w.i-^,  on  ihe  14th  of  June, 
d,i  fcatfd  bv  a  vote  of  liii  1"  ■">,  thus  brini^ing  on  the  memorable  deadlock, 

wliich  partly  h-d  to  ili.>  mo<l  imp  .rtant  (pocli  in  the  history  of  Canada. 
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N'fxt  Hhv,  «■:■"..  .'v.-v!.    !v  .vfi-   .li-rii-i!-:  -.v};.".!  ..iv/lil  I..  '■?   il-i-^  in  tin 

m:,.m  M.iit  ;ii.  II:'  r,  i;  1.  .1,  I  'I,  w  ulii  ,i!  Mh.  ..^iuisv  ;•  ---n.-  t:.'': — Mr  <m-'i/'- 
l'i:Avn,M,  r.,i,\.i-.:..u  \Mi!  M'  A '■.:>;  .  M...i:-,!Im.'m:;^..1  !ii-  w:I :.:.-!.. --'. . 
i,,Mt  with  Lis  u;  ;..  ■i.!i:>  -ii.'!  l.'.k  '.vii  l:ii-  ^itiii.'i-.  1  ;.•  w  :.^  I'niauli.i;.-.  \ 
ij.,„  m  lii>    .>'ia       N'r    .I-iM^    ^    Mi.    !   i,.,:.!  .m-!    M:    A    T.  ( JaU  .v  aii.-.i  .. 

hill!  iit  iiis  Im'I.-'  ;.!  ■!  !V'  in  V  „I  i;.!.-m,.  a  -..ral^ir  «iial  aU.  lu  al' I:-  .l.'V.-lup.-il 
in!.)    the     1>..!:    ■  :••!      "f    'irMiu  'll.-     .;i!!'.i:      of    UK-     lour     ii  .vin,-. -, 

,,,.,;„,„.:,:..:  ..„  !■;•   ■;!■;   .^  .^  ...    ;■' ■•  i.as:-  ■;  '■  ^  -•  -'■•:'  ;;'■    '  l■'^■^"•''• 

tl„l,  1;:,:-  ;..H  inll.-l,  .-.  .Ii :  I .  .^ .  r->  -I-  Wi' ^  Mr  uLi  l.;.'.  <■  1 !."  liuU.  .Ul  i.f  U  :  ll- 
COI-i'c;"!    '!:••     "}•':.''•!    •■(■'■■•<:'• 'l'  ■        ■:!."         in     ''"-     -■■'■-■    ''"'    liHV!"j;    tii<t 

PU-;:.  ,-u.l  II,  it  \\.."i.i  i...  .■:  :.  lit  t.i  .l.-i  i.  (uv  ■,\n:.'<'.\  nf  tli.-  Htili«h  Nnitli 
Aii.n.'iiti  ...loiiit*  lia.l  I'-'iti  Ii  'iM-am  of  ^ta'cMii'-ii  t.-r  ;i  jjre  it  ninnv  v.  ar-, 
ai..i  lia.l  ..n  vari..vi-  n...a-;..hs  i-..ii  ai!>.  ■-•a!,  .i  ill  iii'>reor  l-'-s  lic'inito  inriii. 
l;,j    uiitii    il.is   iiH  ii,..ni!  'if   iiuc'iI'l'   t>o   |.:-artio:.i   step  tus.-inJ   it   had    really 

1 ;:ik(n.      lli^tol\   will  r.'ui.i  it  L.  tl,<-  >.rf.i:t  ..!'  Nir.  r.-^yn-    \\y.,:su  t'lal  at 

ll,.  .riiia!  jiiiirMirf  lif  M'lk  iii^^  i..|-..:ia!  u-, :.:.;;-.  .in.!  ctimc  I'.i^va.  .  !i  !•"- 
..].iTiito  with  hi>  ()j[..r  ;:!-  :i.  a  j  i'i|..ti,-  ,iM-!M|l  '..  ■  V^  >-  ti)."'..ii:  ;.  fi'Mi 
it- liiill  ■  I  i''i'- — aii'l  M  itii..-;  i  i'-;.  :-  .n;  i-i>-,\:\r[it~  w  ...t  r./niriii'.tT  t'le  warm 
aiiitn'.^'i-  -  '.le  eh.  ri-'a  i,  aii'l  kn.  '.v  v.  h  it  .ui  ('tl'irt  it  imi'^t  hav  wst  hi:n 
will  hr  .-1  ari-  !.'  ill  th.-ir  j.rai-c  U<t  (  is  ]  a!ri -tic  act.  But  \vh.  n  this  interview 
tu.  k  ].he'i  it  'l"v-  :  <  \  aj.i.ar  that  Mr.  I'.io-.vr,  was  preparfd  to  take  np  the 
(„;,  >i  .  ,;  ,,|  C.,]  f.  ,!v  ;;  IJ..I1  at  ui,<e.  hi.'e..!  ill-  u:";'  ial  IlH-liiorai;iiu:ii  shows 
that  uliii  Mi>-r:-  M:n  .in),;':!  aiei  I  lai;  j.rn;„»f.la  I'V'h  ral  unioti  of  all  the 
i:;i  ;-■  V.  'th  Aln^  li:a:i  I'l-.viiaas  a^  .i  reinr.ly  fir  tho  <ll  i'i  iilty.  he  -ai^l  tliat 
this  w  -nlii  I. "I  he  ac  ;.M:.ir  to  tia-  [  i .  pie  ol  rppT  ( 'a'  a  la  :  that  ihoui;ha 
I',  ,i,  .,;!  1',!  iMii  \v,i-  .i.-;;aM...  a-..!  wiaiM  e'iae  evetriually,  it  was  reii'.ute;  an  i 
hi  p.p  ..i  •■  r,,-!'ai:.<  tit  iiv  !■  I'.iin.  !ia-'l  on  pojm' itiini.  witleiut  reijard  t. 
,],,.,,  J  ,,,■::  liii.-  hi  tAei  II  I'l-p^  r  a'l  1  Lower  ('aim  ;a."  Mrssrs.  Mae.loiiaM 
ati.l  Ca!!.  -•:  -.inu  lu  th.  ir  j.!..]  '-  .'  Mr  I'.ruwn  ii -..ni.  ?ri'l  in  its  Vieiii^  trie.i, 
a,.,l  .ilti,,.;:  h  a.verse  at  '■.]•■'  I"  -';■<;  in:  tie  ( loviTnriii.tii,  tiiiHlly  eanie  in  with 
.\h -:■!-.    \\i    iani    Mae.'iMLi^'aii    .-Jiiil    Oliver    M'jwai   to    help   in    rarrying   the 

B.  hi  liie  tiuiiUiill. 
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The  importftnt  events  which  followed  mark  the  greatosi  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Caiunla.  It  is  necessary  in  a  sketch  such  aa  the  present  to 
touch  but  lightly  upon  them.  A  Convention  having  been  called  at 
Charliittetown  to  discnsa  a  proposed  union  between  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Eihvard  Island,  a  deputation  from  the  Cana^Iian 
Government  attended,  an  1  took  the  Convention  by  storm  with  the  great 
scheme  they  hail  to  projtose.  It  was  sulvseipiently  considered  at  Quebec  and 
rsohitions  passed  with  which  eventually  delegates  from  the  different 
I'lov  inces  went  to  England  and  seciir.'d  the  passa^^e  of  the  British  North 
America  Act.  Althongh  great  service  was  rendered  by  Messrs.  Tiiley  of  New 
Brunswick, 'Inpper  of  Niiva  Scotia,  Cartier  of  Lower  Canada,  Macdougall  of 
Upper  Canada,  and  others  whose  names  will  always  be  illustrious  in  Canailian 
history  for  the  part  they  took  in  these  events,  it  is  conceiled  on  all  sides  that 
the  one  cons^ileuous  :;f;uro  thronrjliout  was  that  of  John  A.  Macdonald.  His 
was  the  directing  mind  and  his  the  moulding  hand  which  practically  shaped 
the  constitution  of  the  Dominim  of  Canada.  He  was  knighted  by  Her 
Majesty,  and  wh»^n  the  Act  took  efTect  on  the  1st  of  July,  18(37,  he  had  the 
honour  of  being  called  to  be  the  first  I'remier  of  the  Dominion. 

In  the  electiotis  which  fclluweJ  Sir  John  had  once  more  to  meet  the 

bitter  opposition  of  Mr.  George  I?rown,  who  had  left  the  Govcnment  before 

Ciinfideration    was  consummated.       But    notwithstanding    this    formidable 

ohstacle,  the  Government  carried  (M'ario,  Quebec  and  New  Bninswiek  by 

large  majorities,  although  in  Nova  Pcotia  the  Anti-Confederates  made  almost 

9  (loan  sweep — Dr.  Tupper  being  the   only  supporter   returned    from  that 

Province.     From  this  time  till  the  next  general  election  i.i  1872  were  years 

of  arduous  labour,  which  might  fairly  be  called  an  era  of  nation  building. 

Never  in  a  similar  !•  ngth  of  time  has  any  other  country  made  such  strides  in 

Territorial  expansion  as  did  Canada  during  that  period.     The  machinery  of 

the  new  Dominion  had  to  be  got  under  way,  laws  had  to  be  devised  and 

[)ns.sed  organizing  the  various  departments  of  State,  the  fnter-ci>loiiia!  1!  lilway 

had  to  be  located  and  its  construction  proceeded  with.     Such   works  a."?  these 

latter  ni!;_dit  have  been  ''onsidcred  sufficient  to  task  the  energies  of  Premier 

and  Government  for  one  Parliamentary  term  ;   but  Sir  John  started   with 
•J  I 
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large  conceptions  of  th«  future  in  utore  for  Canada  Hnd  lost  no  time  in  sotting 
to  work  to  carry  out  hi;^  grand  idens.  Slcpi  were  at  once  taken  to  ac-iiuiie  fi.r 
the  Dominion  sovorois'nity  over  ihe  vast  Rritisli  rtgion  which  stretched 
westward  fnun  r)iilariii  until  it  r,  ..licl  the  i'rovince  of  British  C<jlumbia  on 
the  Pncitic,  aiid  northward*  to  liie  Arctic  Ocean;  and,  after  a  substantial 
payment  to  extinguish  the  riglils  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  lliis  was 
achieved  and  a  conitnencpiii'  -it  of  c)rf:ani7,ali)n  made  for  tlie  new  !•  rritiry  hy 
erecting  and  adinitliiv^  ii.to  Conffili-rat.ion  the  I'rniiice  of  Minitoba  mi  1^70. 
British  Columbia  was  next  approached  and  brought  into  the  Dominion  in  l^71, 
an<.i  then  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  had  held  out  when  the  ori-mal 
Union  was  being  formed,  wa."  wooed  and  won  in  1872 — thus  comn'^ting 
Canadian  sway  from  ocean  to  ocetin  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  North 
Pole. 

Meanwliile  a  number  of  irritating  questions  had  arisen  between  Groat 
Britain  and  the  Unite<l  States,  and  Sir  Johti  had  the  lionour  of  being  selected, 
along  with  four  British  statesmen,  as  one  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners  to 
arrange  a  settlement.  It  was  the  tiist  time  a  Colonial  i-tatcsman  had  ever 
lieen  associated  in  treaty-mak;:.g  on  leliulf  of  the  Empire.  When  he 
returned  he  had  to  encounter  bitter  criticism,  not  so  much  for  what  the 
Treaty  of  Waahington  eontained,  as  fo'  its  failure  to  deal  with  subjects  which 
Canada  had  a  fair  right  Uj  have  considered,  but  he  fought  it  thr..ugh 
Parliament  and  left  his  rindication  for  the  future.  It  has  come  since  his 
death,  for  his  letters  to  his  colleagues  published  in  Mr.  Joseph  Pope's  Mrmnirs 
show  how  stoutly  he  contended  for  Canada's  rights — being  overborne  by  the 
other  Briti^i  Coininissioner?  who  for  Imj>erial  reasons  did  not  wish  to  have 
Canada's  claims  pressed  at  that  time.  After  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
ratified,  Sir  John  wa.s  made  an  Imperial  Privy  Councillor  in  recognition  of 
his  great  services  to  the  Empire,  lieing  ihe  first  Colonial  statesman  upon  whom 
that  high  honour  had  been  conferred.  One  of  the  terms  on  which  British 
Columbia  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  wai  that  a  railway  across  the 
continent,  to  connect  the  railway  system  of  Canada  with  the  Province  on  the 
Pacific  coiist,  should  be  commenced  and  constructed  within  ten  years.  This 
was   immediately   aaMuled    as  the  height  of  folly.      British  Columbia    waa 
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detcri'ieil  u  a  "  t>ua  ul'  muunia.i^d  '  ;  u  wa^i  uuid  ihut  frum  the  Red  Uivtr 
Valloy  eustwiird  there  wm  nolhiii{^  but  a  successiou  of  roi'ks  ami  inuskei; ; 
tlial  ilie  whole  U-iifjilj  of  th«  line  woultl  he  throu<(h  iinuninhai.  •  d  wiMerness  ; 
tlii.t  -iK'h  an  uinltiiiking,  which  \va?  enoiii;h  to  ta-^k  the  energies  of  an  ohl 
and  Wealthy  country,  would  certainly  crush  the  new  Doiniiiioii  under  a 
burden  from  which  it  could  never  recovr ;  that  to  undertake  it  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  jnuple  on  the  Pacific  Cna=t  \\!\^  sheer  madness.  Sir  John,  however, 
was  not  to  be  daunted.  He  believed  that  snch  a  line  would  he  the  niakiii;,' 
of  Canada,  and  with  the  help  of  hia  energetic  colleague,  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
he  resolutely  went  ahead. 

But  while  the  greatert  triumph  of  his  life  was  connected  with  this 
maj:;niiiient  work,  [xrhaps  the  greati  st  trial  of  his  career  was  associated  with 
h»  early  days.  Parliament  having  decided  that  it  ►vould  be  preferable  to  have 
the  I'acilic  Railway  built  by  an  incorporated  company  rather  than  by  the 
(iovernnient  direct,  Sir  Hugh  Allan,  of  Montreal,  and  Hon.  D.  L.  Macpherson, 
of  Toronto,  each  promoted  companies  to  undertake  the  work.  When  the 
electioti.s  of  1872  were  over  soineono  obtained  access  to  the  private 
correspondence  of  Sir  Hugh  Allan's  solicitur.  Based  on  the  information 
which  the  0)>p(isition  was  thus  put  in  po.sse-^ion  of,  when  the  House  met  in 
1873,  Mr.  L.  S.  Huntington  made  a  series  of  charges  against  the  Government 
to  the  effect  that  they  had  sold  the  Charter  for  the  Pacific  Railway  to  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  for  a  large  sum  of  money  with  which  to  carry  on  the  elections. 
There  was  great  excitement  throughout  the  country,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Comuu.«sion,  consisting  of  Judges  Day,  Polette  and  Gowan, 
appointed  to  take  evidence  on  the  charges,  were  followed  with  intense  interest. 
The  charge  that  the  Government  had  bartered  the  Pacific  Railway  Charter  to 
Sir  Hugh  Allan  was  not  sustained  by  the  eviilence — in  fact  it  was  shown  that 
Sir  John  had  refu.eed  to  give  the  work  to  the  Com[>any  promoted  by  Sir 
Hugh  and  had  insisted  that  a  new  Company  from  which  Sir  Hugh's 
American  associates  were  excluded  should  be  formed  out  of  the  two.  It  was 
also  proved  that  he  had  given  Sir  Hugh  Allan  no  advantage  i;ver  others.     It 
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was,  however,  admitted  t{iat  Sir  IIu«h,  who  was  very  wealthy  and  hnd  preat 
inlLrests  at  stake  in  (idtliiiDii  tn  liis  prospective  interest  in  the  Pucilic  Railway, 
I und  felt  that  a  (.iiiui^'c  of  Mini-try  woul.i  l.f  ili.<a^tr.iU3  to  tlicin),  pivv  lar^;o 
sums  of  nioi.ty  in  tlie  elections  to  sustain  tlie  Govtniinent,  and  the  fa.  t  of 
accfjiling  such  sums  from  a  pro.<ipeftive  public  contractor  raised  a  feeling 
that  it  was  diflieult  for  the  Mini.-try  to  stand  up  against.  Tlie  House  met  in 
October  to  receive  tlie  evidence  and  a  licnc  debate  eiismed.  Sir  .lolm  did  nut 
wait  for  a  vote,  hut  after  one  of  the  in<i>l  spirited  sjpccdies  he  ever  d.  livered, 
U-ndricd  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  and  vacated  oflice. 

'Ihe  Hon.  .Mt>xindcr  Mackenzie  was  called  on  to  form  a  Government, 
and  sc<uring  a  dissolution,  carried  the  eoumry  l.y  a  very  large  majorUy.     It 
was  not  long,   h(.wcver,  till    the  rising  «ide  of  Sir  John's  popularity   began 
iigain  tn  manii'.st  uliat  a  wonderful   hold  he  had  upon  the  public  of  Canada, 
and  the  inovcin' lit  was  accelerated   by  a  new  clement  which  now  came  into 
CaiKi^lian  poliiics.       The  low  tarilf  of  Canada,   whijh  had   been  a  sullicient 
protection  while  the  imlustries  of  the  I'liited  States  were  handicapped   by  the 
War  of  the  Kebellion,  now  offered  little  obstacle   to  the  traders  of  tlie  latter 
country  floodinj:  the  Cana.lian  market  with  their  <iiridus  of  maiiui'acunvd  and 
natural   products  whenever   it  suited  them   'lo    ilo    s<i — whilst   the  Canadian 
proihu'ts  were  religiously  excluded  liom  the  I'niled  States  markets  by  a  'igli 
tariff.     Strong  representations  were  made  tfl  the  Ciovernment  that  this  was 
unfair    to    Canadian     manufacturers    and    agriculturists,    who   ought    to    be 
aiforded   some   pioiection    against  the   inroads  of  their   Southern   neighbors, 
r.ut  Mr.  Macken/ie  was  a  free-trader  who  had   the  courage  to  stand  by  his 
e.   iviclions,  and  he  refiscd    to  yield  to  app.als  ttiade  by  his  own  political 
Iriends,  as  well  as  by  his  opponents.     Sir  John,  as  leader  of  the  Opjiosition, 
voiced    the  popular    demand    by  resolutions  which    he  introduced   into   the 
House.     They  were  voted  down,  hut  when  the  elections  came  in  September, 
1S78,  he  was  once  more  returueil  to  power  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and 
on  October  17  ensuing,  his  Cabinet  was  duly  announced. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  Ministry,  as  it  existed,  with  occasional 
^iiange,  until  the  death  of  the  rroinier  on  Juno  6,  1S91  : 
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Hon.  John  Costig.in 

May 

23. 

8Sj 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  M.icdonald 

Oct. 

17. 

878 

Hon.  Sir  D.  L.  Macpherson 

Oct. 

17. 

883 

Hon.  Thomas  White 

Aug. 

5. 

885 

Hon.  Eilgar  Dewdney 

Aug. 

3. 

888 

Hon.  John  O'Connor 

Oct. 

17. 

878 

Hon.  I,.  K.  R.  Masson 

Jan. 

6. 

880 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Moussean 

Nov. 

8, 

8S0 

Hon.  A.  W.  Mcl,el!an 

May 

JO, 

881 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Macdonald 

Oct. 

17, 

883 

Hon.  C.  C.  Colby 

Nov. 

28, 

889 

Hon.  Sir  Ale7Jinder  Campbell 

Nov. 

8. 

878 

Hon.  J.  C  Aitkins 

Oct. 

'».  ' 

873 
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Ho»  8,  I  So 
Mny  JO,  !*''<' 
July  »9,  ihSa 
No».  8,  HT* 
Feb.  II,  1880 
jBly.  19,  "t** 
M«y   13,  l^^^ 


Hon.  John  O'Connor 

Hon.  Jo«ph  A    Mout 

Hon.  J.  A.  Ch«ple«u 

Hi'n   R.  D.  Wilmot 

Hon   Sir  Dmrlil  M«cj)her»o« 

Hon.  Frank  Smith 

Hon   J   J    C,  Abbott 

Thec«rni..KO"toftheproini«U.{.n.U.ct  Cana-lian  i.xlu.trirs  was  the 
firM  «..rk  u,;.k.luk...  afUT  tlie  electio.m  and  in  the  S.sM.m  of  18.U  S>r 
Leonanl 'ini.y.  .»  Kina.wo  Minister,  introduced  th.  turilF  winch  has  ..ue 
ben..n..k,H,.n.u,  the  National  Policy,  and  which,  thouuh  strongly  ««a.l..l. 
WM  «u.tu„,.  d  a.  lhr«e  8ucc«s8iy  g.n.ral  election,  thereafter-m  fact  M  long 

Mpir  .Ic.hn  lived.  . 

rilo.t,s  to  get  capitalists  to  undertake  the  const  ruction  ot  the  r«..t.' 
Kailway  having  faUcd.  the  Mackenzie  Covertuuei.t  had  gone  on  w,lh 
portions  of  the  line  as.  Government  work,  but  it  had  n.ad«  slow  pn.^n-. 
Hir  John  having  redeen.ed  hi.  promise  as  to  ITot.tion  now  went  rt.o lutdv 
to  work  on  the  great  project  he  had  «>  much  at  heart,  and  in  1880  with  1,.. 
onergetic  Min-ster  of  Railway..  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  and  the  Uon.  J.  1.  1  op-, 
he  Tisited  Kngland,  a.ul  succeeded  in  forniing  a  syndicate  of  cap.tah^t.  to 
undertake  the  work.  The  contract  allowea  ten  years  for  its  completion,  hu. 
«,  vig.,r..u.lv  was  it  pu.hed  that  in  1885  Sir  John  had  the  pleasure  of  gom, 
^ith  I  adv  Macdonald  across  the  conllnent  to  the  T^acific  coast  on  the  great 
Canadian' highway,  thus  realising  the  completion  01  tus  8--^  »"ibition^ 

The  laiiir  question  was  the  great  issue  of  the  elections  of  1882  and  188,. 
l,„t    after  the   latter  a   new  element   was  imported  into  it  by  an  agitatim, 

, ,H.ed  bv  Mr.  Kra.t.i.  Wiinan.  of  New  York,  for  commercial  union,  or 

u,„„.-truled  r'eciprocity,  b.  twK-n  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  company 
,i,h  a. nen.ber  of  Congress,  who  was  also  enthusiastic  for  the  scheme,  Mr. 
Wiman  vi-ited  Canada  and  held  meetings  throughout  the  country.  The 
project  wa.  en'u.r^.d  by  a  numb.r  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition, 
and  a  propaganda  was  started,  aided  by  a  powerful  combination  in  the  press 
which  was  making  such  headway  that  it  was  felt  there  was  danger  of  tb. 
country  being  earned  if  v.gorou»  lueasure.  were  not  taken  to  c^nnt^ract  it. 
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Sir  John  btHered  that  the  iucceai  of  thi»  project  would  ineviUbly  lead  to  the 
al.8<)r{)tion«f  Canada  In  the  Ameriean  onion;  and  though  mort  than  three 
.iMurtera  of  a  century  had  pa«ed  OTer  hie  hwd,  and  hta  life  had  been  one  o» 
cintimio  i,  and  arduoui  labor,  he  felt  that  the  niprem*  effort  ofhie  career  had 
now  to  be  made.  Early  in  1891  he  obUine<l  a  dissolution,  leeued  a  stirrinR 
ii.Mrooa  to  the  people  of  Canodft, — one  phrase  of  which,  "  A  Britieh  subject  I 
was  l.oni ;  a  British  Hubject  I  will  <lie,"  Wcame  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
cainpiiign — and  went  into  the  fight  with  a  viRonr  which  eurpriwid  everybody, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  exceeded  in  hid  younger  daye.  Two  and 
i?onietiniee  three  nieitiiij^s  per  day  were  addresft'd,  with  additional  talke  from 
the  rear  plutform  of  care  to  excited  cn«wd9  at  railroad  eUtiona  Even  on 
Sundays,  who-  friends  urged  him  to  Uke  a  much  needed  rest,  he  kept  two 
secretiiries  busy  all  day  by  dictating  Ittteie  to  them.  When  the  Totinr  ame 
on  5th  March,  he  icorc<l  a  triumph  which  everybody  admitted  was  dut-  ...^ 
personal  effort*  and  popularity ;  but  it  was  a  triumph  purchafle<l  with  his  life. 
Although  completely  exhausted  by  tlio  lal)ours  of  the  campaign,  he  went 
right  on  with  the  preparations  to  meet  Parliament,  which  he  did  on  2yih 
April,  and  for  three  weeks  kept  up  the  strain  as  leader  of  the  House.  But 
exliaustetl  nature  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  after  one  or  two  j)renionitory 
symptoms,  in  the  last  week  in  May  the  country  was  thrown  into  oonstt-rnation 
by  the  news  that  he  had  been  ntricken  with  paralysis  from  which  tlit-n  wa? 
little  hope  that  he  would  recover.  Then  followe<l  ten  days  of  anxiety,  shared 
*>ot  by  the  people  of  Censda  alone,  but  throughout  the  whole  lirilish  Empire, 
from  all  quarters  of  which  came  sympathetic  enquiries — daily  joined  in  by  Mor 
Majesty  the  Queen  through  the  Governor-General.  On  the  4th  of  June 
physicians  in  attendance  reported  slightly  more  favorable  symptoms,  but 
notwithstanding  this  he  continued  to  sink,  and  near  midnight  on  the  r>tli  of 
Jul),  without  having  regained  consciousness  he  passed  peacefully  away. 
Messagee  of  condolence  poured  in  from  Canada,  from  India,  und  from  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  Empire,  and  firom  the  Queen,  who  showed  hor 
appreciation  by  causing  a  wreath  of  white  roses  to  be  placed  on  hb  coffin  with 
the  inscription :  "  From  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  memory  of  her 
faithful  and  devoted  Mrvani."    The  impressive  Bceoea  of  the  Bational  funeral, 
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both  at  Ottawa  ami  Kingston,  were  such  as  will  never  be  forK'iUen  by  tho»», 
who  witnessed  them.  Not  alone  was  it  an  immense  conciurse  poured  in 
from  all  parte  of  Canada  to  j.ay  their  last  token  of  r(Si>ect  to  the  dead 
Chicflain,  hut  it  w:is  a  touching  tribute  to  the  personal  character  of  Hir  John 
and  tiie  never  vjjrying  kindness  and  consideration  with  which  he  had  treated 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact ;  and  which  won  him  such  a  place  in 
the  affections  of  the  people ;  that  thousands  in  all  stations  in  life  and  from  all 
pnrU  of  Canada,  who  saw  him  laid  to  rest  in  Catara(iui  Cemetery,  felt  tliat 
they  were  taking  leave  not  merely  of  a  great  statesman  but  of  a  warm  personal 
friend  whose  memory  they  would  long  cherish. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States  joined  with  those  of  Canada  and 
Great  Urit  ^i  i  in  tiil^utes  to  the  dead  statesman,  in  which  former  opponents 
freely  reco'^iii/.ed  the  gicat  work  he  iiad  done — the  Chicago /7fra/d  epitomising 
the  general  voice  of  the  press  wlien  it  said:  "With  Sir  .lohn  Macdonald'a 
death  passes  away  one  of  the  most  heroiC  figures  of  the  time.  He  was  a  born 
leader  of  men,  a  shaper  of  policies,  and  a  maker  of  history  !  Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  the  career  of  a  single  statesman  been  to  a  nation  what  the  career  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  was  to  Canada.  He  entered  public  life  with  the  provinces  numeri- 
cally weak,  with  undeveloped  resources  and  torn  by  internal  dissensions, 
and  he  did  not  lay  down  his  charge  till  he  had  sera  dissensions  largely 
healed;  British  power  on  the  American  continent  conso'idated  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  I'acific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  the  great 
natural  resources  of  this  vast  region  rapidly  developing  ;  a  deep  system  of 
waterways  penetrating  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  heart  of  the  continent  almost 
completed  for  large  vessels;  Canada  standing  high  anong  the  nations  of  the 
world  for  its  merchant  marine ;  and  a  magnificent  highway  across  the 
continent,  the  building  of  which  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
which  is  destined  more  and  more  to  become  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Europe  and  the  Orient.  That  others  from  time  to  time  took  their 
parts  and  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  credit  for  what  has  been  accompliahed 
may  be  freely  conceded,  but  history  will  record  that  to  the  energy,  genius  and 
guidance  of  Sir  John   Macdonald  is  Canada  pre-eminently  indebted  for  the 
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After  the  funeral  Her  Majesty  seut  an  autograph  letter  of  sympathy  to 
Lady  Muedoaald,  announcing  to  ber  that  she  desired  to  confer  some  honour 
to  mark  her  appreciation  of  Sir  John'i  serrices  to  the  Empire,  which  she  did 
by  elevating  his  widow  to  the  Peerage  witli  the  title  of  Barone.-s  Mucdonald 
of  EarnsclifTe.  A  memorial  service  was  held  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
attended  by  the  most  eminent  British  statesmen,  and  subsequently  a  bust  of 
Sir  John  was  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  amongst  those  of  the  great  men 
of  the  Emp.re,  and  unveiled  by  Lord  Rosebery  with  fitting  ceremonies. 
Besides  the  monument  erected  by  the  Domini  n  on  the  PaHiament  grounds 
at  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Kingston  a'so  erected 
monuments  to  his  memory,  and  in  Toronto  the  annual  decoration  of  the 
monument,  with  addresses  commemorative  of  the  work  he  accomplished, 
has  been  started,  aud  conatitutt*  an  example  which  ia  being  followed  in  other 
citie*. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


■ON.    ALEXANDER    IfACKKNZII. 


AliMi'ler  Hacken/lr  the  Pint  Great  Liberal  Premier  of  Cana'la  —  Of  Tvpical  Scotch 
l'ar(iita;;e — A  Toiler  from  His  Earliest  Day3 — Apprenticfl  as  ^  Stoni-Outt  r-I'i  the 
I,.iiiil  uf  Burns — Joins  tlif  r>a;il'.st  Cuminunion— Deci'les  to  Emigrate  tj  Canaila—Arrivej 
at  Qiirliec  on  the  "Monarch"  — Deoides  to  Locate  at  Kingston — At  Work  as  a  Buililer — 
CI:  ntcd  out  of  His  Sunimpr's  Wajjes  -A  Winter  in  the  Back  Woods — A  Conli act  r  and 
I'onm an  on  PuMic  Works— Marries  iielen  Nell — Makes  His  Home  in  Sarnia — Ucaih  of 
His  \V:fi-  Takes  an  Interest  in  rolilics— Editor  of  tho  "Lamlitoii  Shield"  — Ma;rics  Jane 
Svm— Eli-itiil  to  I'arlianient— An  Able  Drhater — Prophesies  Evil  to  l.ib-rals  fr.m  the 
pormRtioi,  ol  tile  Coalition  Governnu-nt— Takes  Part  in  the  Confe.lerati.ii  Deba;  s— Hu 
Prophesus  ru'.fi'.led — AdTocalcs  ViKOtous  Policy  in  the  North  West  R.btllinn  of  i^iyo— 
Provincial  Treasurer  of  Upper  Canada— The  Campaipn  of  '73 — The  "Pacific  Scan  lal" — Mr. 
Mackeniie  Called  on  to  Form  an  Administration— His  Campaijjn — His  Career  as  Premier 
—Visits  Sotianl— Sir  Charles  Tnpf)er'n  National  Policy- The  H!iclion  of  "rS^— 
In  Opi'Osni<.ii— P«-els  Deeply  the  Death  of  Georjje  Brawn — In  Poor  Health— Once  More 
Visits  the  Old  World— Mr.  Lauriei-  Becomes  Leader  a<  the  Liberal  Party— Deaili  of 
Alexander  Mackeniie. 

The  career  of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  first  great  Liberal  Premier  of 
Canada,  admirably  illustrates  how  the  humblest  citizen  of  thia  country  may 
rist;  to  the  most  exalted  position  in  the  gift  of  the  nation. 

Like  many  others  ■  -  the  leading  men  of  Canada,  aueh  aa  Sir  John  A. 
Maedonald,  George  Brown  and  Lord  Strathcona,  he  was  of  Scotch  parentage, 
lie  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Muekenzie  and  Mary  Stewart  Fleming,  and  was 
born  at  Logierait  on  Monday,  January  28,  1822.  His  father,  a  carpenter  and 
Hhip-jdiiier  by  trade,  was,  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  in  poor 
pirciniistimces,  and,  to  provide  lor  his  numerous  family,  was  forced  to  move 
from  place  to  place  in  his  native  land  in  search  of  work.  After  the  birth  of 
bis  son  Alexander,  and  before  his  death  in  1836,  he  had  been  a  resident  ol 
I'crtb,  of  Pillocbary  and  Dunkeld.  lie  was  a  typical  Scuich  father,  the 
fiitber  immortalized  in  liurua'  Cottar's  fbaiurday  .^'iylU,  and  it  waa  from  him 
liuit  bi.s  son  iniierited  much  uf  his  austerity  of  character  and  high  senae  of 
right  His  mother  waa  of  euperioi-  family  ;  her  father  had  been  destined  for 
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the  annj,  but  seoms  to  Imvo  had  no  likinjj  for  tlio  ciiUitif;  aii'l  «--ttled  dowL 
iii  a  reiiii.to  part  of  Scotland,  where  he  acted  as  schoohnaster  and  session  clerk. 
No  doubt  the  future  Premier  of  Canndit  inherited  from  his  grandfati>er 
(111  his  mother's  side  that  intellectual  jMjwer  that  early  made  him  one  of  tin- 
ulilest  public  uifM  in  Canada,  and  that  literary  grace  which  ninkta  th« 
U(<criptivr  p;i~-.iL-'s  in  liis  letters  such  interesting  reading. 

The  early  lite  of  Al-jxandt-r  Mackenzie  was  like  that  of  hundreds  of 
■  ■tluT  So.foli  lads  wli'i  have  become  distin^n;isli<vl  in  bu<iiu-;s.  in  ]•  .lilies  and 
in  litcialure.  As  .s  lou  as  ho  was  able  he  had  to  as.sist  in  earning  the 
•  laily  bread  f.ir  the  tiimily,  ai.d  when  but  ten  years  old  we  'ind  him  on  the 
hillside  employed  as  *  herd-laddie.  'I'liis  work,  of  course,  he  did  only  in  the 
summer  sea-son  and  in  the  \vi-  ter  months  he  atteinied  school.  W  ben  but 
tbirtecii  Mar-  ,,h\  he  left  school  allopether.  His  eariy  life  was  one  of  labor, 
and  at  sixteen  be  Worked  in  the  tiebls  at  the  plow. 

On  account  I'f  the  cireun)>^tance3  of  his  fnr.ily  and  his  enviromnent, 
bo\ve\er  ambitious  he  may  have  been,  he  '1  not  hope  to  enter  any  of  the 
learned  professions.  A  mi  r.'  il  iy-I,ii>f)re.  ic  wou!  i  ni)t  be,  and  so  he 
.ippreiitieed  himself  to  John  Ireland,  of  Munk'-ld,  as  a  stone-cutter.  Thus  the 
man  who  was  to  be  one  of  the  builders  »(  the  Dominion  begin  his  life  in 
earnest  as  a  hewer  of  stone  for  the  bridges  at  !  dwi  liings  of  his  native  land. 
His  tuothers  were  likewise  to  be  workers;  fiobert  and  Ilupe  became 
carpenters  ai  d  cabinet-makers,  John  a  tin  aiid  coppersmith  and  Adam  a 
druggist.  Alexaiulcr  made  rapid  progress  at  bis  trade,  and  in  l.~ ill,  before 
he  bad  reaeie  >1  liis  lueutieth  birthday  we  find  him  at  Irvine  employed  as  a 
journeyman  stt^ne-outter. 

He  was  now  in  the  region  that  Burns  had  immortalized,  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  surroundings  and  a  somewhat  close  study  of  many  of  the 
piR't's  immortal  verses  did  much  to  shape  his  character.  Burns'  lore  of 
nature,  Burns'  sympathy  with  the  poor,  Burns'  passion  for  Liberty  took 
potsession  of  him.  It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  he  began  to  take  an 
ir.t9TMit  in  th^  history  o.f  hia  (vsr.ntry,  and  in  th«  gr»at  roovement*  that  wer« 
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stirring  the  nation.  ITo  was  in  sympathy  with  the  Chartists,  and  took  part 
in  some  of  thtir  debates,  but  was  never  an  extreinif*  nnd  disapproved  0/ 
many  of  the  tacVirs  of  the  li'iiders  in  the  movement. 

I'mirthuvliood  Alexander  Mackenzie  was,  in  re..gious  matters,  broad- 
minded  and  tolerant.  lie  was  a  Pn"^hyterian  by  birth,  but  while  at  Irvine 
was  in  daily  contact  with  a  number  of  earnest  I'aptists  and  under  their 
influence  joined  the  liaptist  Clnirch.  No  doubt,  the  cold  siusterity  of  the 
rroliytcrian  Church  of  his  time  made  liim  turn  for  spiritual  communion  to 
this  newer  and  more  liberal-minded  body,  but  he  ever  had  an  affection  for  the 
Church  of  his  iioyliood  days,  and  towards  the  end  of  hia  life  this  affection 
seems  to  have  increased. 

The  youn};  stone-mason  spent  only  a  shori  year  at  Irvine,  but  in  that 
year  the  whole  course  of  his  future  life  was  shape  1;  Ms  mind  was  aroused  by 
his  study  of  Burns  in  the  land  of  Burns;  he  began  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
great  social  and  political  questions  of  his  time ;  and  here  he  got  his  religious  bent 
Here,  too,  he  fell  in  with  a  family  by  the  name  of  Neil.  The  father  and 
eldest  son  were  stone-cutters,  and  he  formed  a  strong  friendship  with  them, 
but  a  slill  stronger  friendship  with  Helen  Neil,  a  Scotch  laaa  but  seventeen 
years  old. 

The  Neils  were  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  in  the  Old  World.  Work  could 
not  always  be  obtained  and  when  obtained  the  laborer's  wage  was  barely 
Buflicient  to  support  life.  At  that  time  Canada  was  attracting  a  good  deal  of 
attention  in  Scotland,  and  the  Neils  thought  they  might  better  their  condition 
by  going  to  the  New  World.  As  soon  as  they  had  definitely  concluded  to 
pursue  this  course  Alexander  Mackenzie  determined  to  accompany  them, 
attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  opportunities  the  New  World  would  present  to  his 
ambitious  sjiirit,  b  .t  also  drawn  across  the  Ocean  by  the  magnet,  Helen  Neil. 
The  party  took  passage  on  tlic  .^hip  "  Monarch,"  sailing  from  Greenock,  and 
after  a  voyage  of  a  month's  duralion  arrived  safely  in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  had  been  a  reader  and  knew  something  of  the 
history  of  the  country  he  was  about  to  make  his  home,  and  when  the 
"  Monarch "  touched  at  Quebec  he  visited  the  points  of  interests  in  that 
historic  old  city  ;  saw  where  the  great  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  had  been 
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fought,  where  Wolfe  fell,  and,  from  the  rugged  height,  drank  in  the  he:nUy  of 
the  majestic  river  anJ  the  granileiir  of  the  mighty  hills  along  its  banks.  The 
few  hours  he  remained  at  Quebec  made  him  a  Canadian,  and  he  ever  after 
hud  an  atrecliuiiiite  ngi.nl  for  the  country  where  he  was  making  his  i.ermanent 
homy.  On  May  '3  he  reacheil  Montreal,  lie  was  otlered  work  in  that  city, 
but  the  w-Hgts  were  not  as  high  as  he  expected,  and,  as  he  learned  that 
building  ojierations  were  being  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale  in  what  wa-s 
then  the  west.rn  part  ot  Canad;>,  he  d. cidid  '.j  proceed  to  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  seems  now  to  have  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the  N'eil  party, 
and  it  was  he  who  made  arrangements  with  the  captain  of  &  batteau  to  take 
the  family  to  Kingston. 

When  he  reached  Kingston  he  found  that  work  was  not  as  well 
remunerated  as  he  had  anticipated,  ami  that  living  was  much  more  expensive 
than  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada  ;  however,  he  had  to  make  the  best  oi'  the 
situation  and  looked  about  for  employment.  He  found  that  the  tools  he  had 
brought  with  him  were  too  soft  to  work  the  hard  stone  used  in  Kingston  and 
he  was  not  rich  enough  to  buy  a  new  set  However,  he  could  not  remain 
idle  ami  engaged  himself  as  a  builder,  and  a  proiicient  one  he  made.  He 
workeil  industriously  through  his  first  summer  in  Canada,  but  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  swindled  out  of  almost  his  entire  pay.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  summer  he  received  a  promis-sory  note  for  his  wages  from  the  contractor 
for  whom  he  worked,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  keeping  that  note  to  the  end  of 
his  life. 

He  was  disheartened  by  his  first  experience,  but  determined  to  make  an 
efTort  in  a  new  Vm".  Like  many  another  young  Scotchman,  seeking  wealth 
in  America,  he  believed  that  if  he  owned  a  little  farm  he  might  be  able 
in  time  to  become  a  rich  landed  {)roprietor.  Mr.  Mowat,  the  father  of  .Sir  Oliver 
Mowat,  took  an  interest  in  the  young  stone-mason,  who  had  been  cheated 
out  of  his  hard-earned  wages,  and  hearing  of  his  desire  for  a  farm  oflfered 
him  one  on  liberal  terms  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Kingston.  It  was  in 
•  thick  woods ;  indeed  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  primevaL     On  it  wad  a  log 
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!hhis«  sixteen  by  eigliU'cn  feet,  and  only  abuut  two  acres  of  the  surroiimliiiu' 
liiiul  were  cleared.  To  this  rough,  ba^k woods  home  Alexander  Matkeuiiie 
iiiid  the  Xi  il  family  moved  early  in  tlie  antiiiiin  of  1  s  {2. 

Nevtr  WH3  u  jurty  le>s  litUd  li,  s^ucii  e  1  under  the  hard  coniliiions  tliat 
forest  furmiii;^  in  Can.ida  piisi  uted.  Mr.  Steed,  N'ril'H  .-un-in-hr.v,  \va.^  a 
.-^hiin.'arjjeuler,  with  no  exjierieiire  in  I'aruiing;  Hugh  Neil  had  had  ironi  aily 
Hfe  his  mind  fixed  on  the  ministry,  and  knew  eten  le.ss  of  larmiug  than 
Sieed  ;  Alexander  Mackenzie's  experience  had  been  wiih  the  .shop  on  the 
Scotch  liilldidos  and  loUowing  the  ilnvt  in  the  lield  for  a  few  buif  n.Diiih.s. 
Tiie  women  of  tiie  party  had  never  even  seen  a  cow  milked.  Howevei,  !!.■  y 
.spent  a  pleasant  winter,  and  managed  to  cut  from  six  to  eight  acres  of  timber. 
Their  evenings  were  spent  by  tlie  roaring  open  lire-plaee,  atid  while  the  coM 
winter  winds  whittled  througli  the  cracks  in  the  roof  and  in  the  .sides  of  ti. 'ir 
nide  liig-cabin,  and  tfie  howling  of  the  hungry  wolves  occa.-ionally  reached 
their  ear.'^,  they  called  up  leminisceuces  of  the  Old  World,  planned  for  the 
future,  read  Sh.ikespeare,  Byron  and  Burns,  discussed  a  little  philosophy, 
ami,  following  their  natural  bent,  much  theology.  But  this  one  winter  ou  a 
Can    lian  farm  seems  to  have  been  suilicient  for  Mackenzie. 

In  the  following  spring  we  find  him  hick  in  Kingston  s.ekmg 
omjdoymeut  as  a  stone-cutter.  Woik  was  at  that  time  in  pM^^ess  ai  I'nit 
Henry,  situated  on  a  point  of  land  jutting  out  into  Lake  On'ario  immediately 
fronting  King.ston.  Contracts  were  being  let,  and  young  Mackenzie  obtained 
one  for  building  a  bomb-proof  arch  at  the  fort.  He  liad  a  busy  summer 
Working  at  his  trade  on  this  and  other  pubhc  works  about  the  harbor.  To 
this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Kingston  delight  to  point  out  to  tourists  stone 
work  done  by  the  man  who  was  in  time  to  become  a  great  builder  of 
Canada.  In  this  same  year  his  brother,  Hope,  who  was  likewise  to  achieve 
political  distinction  in  the  country,  crossed  the  ocean  and  journeve<l  to 
Kingston,  where  he  wa«  successful  in  obtaining  work  aa  a  carpenter,  and 
labored  at  his  trade  for  three  years  in  the  city. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  early  made  his  influence  folt  with  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  e.intact,  and,  indeed,  several  of  the  leading  men  of  Kingston 
looked  upon  him  as  a  youth  of  more   thaa  ordinary  ability  and   promiaa. 
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Fmui  the  first  Fio  took  aii  Hctive  iuieiv.t  in  tli'  great  <iii'  «tions  that  wore,  at 
tiiiil  time,  a-it.iiinL,'  the  I'ublic.  Tlie  sccuhii  i/.alion  of  the  Clorjjy  i{es(>rvc3 
was  a  liviiij,'  ijuc  .-^ti'iu.  lie  took  ti  btruiig  stand  aj^ainst  the  Clerjiy  Ht':^!  rvts, 
aii'l  was  tLi  on'  ..'ken  on  this  uiaticr  aa  he  had  been  on  the  C'harti-l 
aiuVfinent  in  ^fouilund. 

In  the  s|>iing  of  1844,  as  there  was  a  lull  in  biiiMini; 
oii.iations  in  Kiii;,'-ton,  Alcxaiilur  Mackenzie  lookeil  elsewliere  (it 
eui]iliiyinent.  At  this  time  the  <^rvA  pulilic  woiks  neces.«ary  to  the 
devi'.iiiiiiK  lit  of  the  interior  of  thf  ciintry  were  in  process  of  eoiistnirtiim. 
Tl.''  l,ai  liiiie,  Beaniiarn(ji3  and  the  W'ulhind  Canals  nc'ld  skilled 
lalmr,  and  he  had  little  difliiu'.ty  in  liiidini,'  eniiiioynient  on  the 
IJiauhiirrii.is  Canil,  ati<l,  on  acciiunt  of  his  eflk'icii -y  as  a  workman  and  liis 
8tren;4ih  of  chanutfr,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  men. 

Wliiie  working  here  he  narrowly  escaped  death.  A  stone  of  more  than  a 
ton  weight  which  wam  being  lowered  into  place  pinned  him  beneatli  it  and 
ba<i!y  eru.-^Ii.d  hi-  leg  and  foot;  till  tlio  end  of  nis  life  the  injured  limb  never 
recovered  its  olil  strength.  By  this  accident  he  was  laid  aside  for  several 
months,  but  on  rer.ivering  proceeded  west  to  the  Welland  Canal,  where  he 
was  empioyrd  as  a  foreman  on  work  bring  done  there.  The  following  winter 
hi;  iitnri'cd  to  Kingston  and  suptrin;ended  workmen  who  were  getting  out 
stone  fur  the  Welland  Canal  in  the  quarries  on  Long  Island,  opposite  the  city, 
lie  was  at  tliis  time  a  very  ardent  lover,  and,  in  his  anxiety  to  sew  his  fiancee, 
frequently  ri:-ked  walking  across  tlie  dangerous  channel  between  Long  Island 
and  the  mainland.  On  sevaral  occasions  the  ice  broke  under  him  and  he 
narrowly  escape.!  drowning.  He  had  his  reward,  however,  for  in  tlie  spring 
of  1845,  when  he  had  just  passed  his  twenty-third  birthday,  ha  was  married 
to  Helen  Neil. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  boom  in  government  work  about  Kingston 
in  1846,  and  Alexander  Mackentie  found  employment  as  a  foreman  on  the 
fortifications  of  Fort  Henry  and  on  the  celebrated  Martello  towers  that  were 
being  erected  on  points  of  vantage  about  the  harbour.  H«  was  not,  however, 
to  remain  long  in  Kingston.  His  services  were  in  demand  and  he  found 
employment  on  the  canal  basin  that  was  beinj  oon.itnicted  in  Montreal.     It 
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is  worthy  of  note  that  within  four  years  after  hit  arriral  in  thia  country  ha 
hnd  bt'fii  ciiijildyed  on  the  ^rftttest  of  ('anailian  fortiliralions  outaido  ol 
(^lU'hec,  and  on  the  throe  gnuti'st  piihlic  works  attempted  la  the  country  up 
to  tliat  tiiiit — tlio  Lachine,  Beaiihurnoi.s  aii<l  Welluiid  I'analH. 

While  he  was  at  work  in  Montreal  liia  l>ruther  IIui>e  aecma  to  have 
become  dis.sitisfitd  with  Kingston.  He  saw  hut  little  chance  of  winning 
tither  fame  or  fortune  in  the  sleepy  old  Liiucstone  City.  He  turned  his  eyei 
westward  and  seltctid  Sarnia  ns  a  auitahle  place  for  his  permanent  ahode. 
When  Alexander  had  concluded  the  ta.sk  on  which  he  was  engiiged  at  the 
Montreal  canal  hasin,  ha  and  hi.n  wife,  now  an  invalid,  moved  west  to  Sarnia, 
and  with  this  town  his  life  was  assfK-iated  until  its  end.  As  soon  as  the 
hrothera  had  found  a  place  in  Canada  that  they  determined  to  make  their 
permanent  home  they  tliought  of  the  oihor  members  of  the  family  in  Scotland 
and  Hope  journeyed  to  the  Old  World  to  induce  them  to  come  to  this 
country  and  was  successful  in  his  mission. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  was  soon  to  sufTer  the  first  great  grief  of  his  life. 
His  wife  while  in  Kingston  had  taken  a  fever  from  which  she  never 
comj)Ietely  recovered,  and  in  1S52  she  died.  His  life  was  greatly  saddened  by 
this  calamity,  and  for  a  time  he  felt  as  though  all  the  brightness  had  gone 
out  of  existence.  Fortunately  at  this  period  of  his  career  his  mind  was  muc*' 
occujiied  with  public  questions.  From  the  time  he  landed  in  Canada  he  had 
taken  an  interest  in  the  aflairs  of  his  adopted  country.  In  Kingston  he  had 
been  most  outspoken  on  several  of  the  questions  stirring  the  political  parties 
and  had  made  enemies  and  friends.  He  was  a  pronounced  Reformer,  almost 
a  Radical,  and  when  he  settled  in  Sarnia  he  entered  energetically  into  the 
political  life  of  the  community.  His  ability  as  a  speaker  made  him  at  once 
a  leader  in  the  Reform  party  of  Kent  and  Lambton,  and  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Reform  Committee  for  these  two  counties.  He  was  in  this  way 
brought  before  the  notice  of  George  Brown  and  the  great  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  Ontario  recognized  the  strength  of  the  young  stone-mason.  A  close 
intimacy  was  furine<l  between  the  two  which  endured  without  a  break  until 
I'.rown  was  slain  by  the  assassin,  Bennett  Tney  had,  indeed,  much  in 
rdinmon  ;  both    were  tvpirnl   .'^fofphmen.  uncompromising  in  Ih.eir  iittitiide 
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towardd  reform,  the  owl  of  honor  ami  int.grity,  and  dcpising  i)olitiral 
trickntors  au'l  corrui 'I  i:  ■»■:  To  tlioso  two  nun,  iiinn-  tlmn  to  any  oihiTs, 
were  ilue  the  idoala  t.f  the  Liberul  jiarty  whicli  in  tln.sc  hitter  «lay»  have  Ihjcu 
BO  sadly  (ki>art'-ii  from. 

Ali'xuuder  Muckin/ie  was  a  great  help  to  (li.ir^e  Uruun  in  hit 
ek'ctiiin  of  l»i)l,  liotli  in  his  cniiacily  an  suniary  of  iho  Laniblou 
litform  Coininillee  and  in  his  j)o»er  as  a  j-pciLer  and  a  writer.  At 
this  time  the  DUpportcrs  of  George  lirown  e.stal.ii-lud  the  Liimfimn  Huifld. 
In  1852,  Mr.  Muekenzie  Ucamo  editor  of  this  I'aj'i  r  and  proved  himself  a 
wiitir  of  considerable  8lreii>;th,  with  a  g<K)d  grip  on  piililic  (lue.stions.  lit 
wa.'<,  however,  to  have  a  short  editorial  career.  In  his  vigorous  method  of 
handling  public  men  he  gave  olfence  to  the  Hon.  Malcolm  Ciimeron,  who 
entered  an  action  for  libel  agaiii.-jt  the  Litmhton  Shield  with  tin-  rtsull  that  the 
paper  had  to  cease  publication,  and  Mackenzie  was  the  poorer  by  illaO. 

The  words  in  which  he  bade  farewell  to  hia  readers  admirably  illuatrat* 
the  ditficulties  under  which  he  did  his  e<iitorial  work. 

"The  editorial  work  connected  with  a  weekly  journal  we  have  long 
found  a  serious  encroachment  on  many  of  the  evening  hours  of  rest  afler 
spending  the  day  in  the  exercise  of  some  laborious  manual  labor.  We  leave 
the  profession,  as  we  entered  it,  with  clean  hands,  and  it  was  not  becauao 
we  had  not  the  opportunity  to  follow  the  evil  practices  that  we  kept  oar 
hands  clean  in  the  management  of  a  public  journal.  We  deemed  it  i, 
sacred  duty  to  seek  no  man's  favor,  and  to  be  regardless  of  any  man's  frown." 

Such  as  he  here  describes  himself,  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  lif&  These 
farewell  words  attracted  not  a  little  attention  ;  and  that  hot-headed  enthusiast 
for  reform,  William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  who  now  heard  of  him  for  the  first 
time,  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  of  large  mental  capacity  and  indomitable 
energy. 

That  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  able  to  forgive  and  forget  was  shown  at 

the  Reform  convention  which  met  at  Strathroy  in  the  summer  of  1860.     On 

that  oernsion  Malcolm  ^amer'^n.  through  the  support,  of  ^f^   ^f.'ll•l•pn7!f«.  was 
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cli.'-iii  to  bear  the  bunner  of  tlie  Liberal  party  for  Lambton  and  Kent,  and 
Mr.  Mnr-keiizie's  brilliant  work  ha('  not  a  little  to  do  with  winning  hiiu  the 
Stat.     Ttiesc  two  distinguished  nion  were  ever  after  to  b<»  friends. 

Alexander  Mackf-nzie's  powers  were  riipidly  develojiing.  He  had 
pmvwi,  in  his  editorial  capacity  on  the  Ijomhiou  ShkU,  that  he  was  able  to 
write  with  vigor  anil  intelligence.  He  was  even  mor«  powerful  as  a  Ppcaker, 
and  on  on*  occasion  in  1851?  met  Dr.  Kgerton  Kyerson  on  th«  plalKinn  in  a 
discussion  on  the  reverend  giiitleinan's  piiMic  school  (wlicy,  and,  although 
HycTSJon  was  recogniied  as  one  of  the  ablest  iiolitical  speakers  of  his  lime,  the 
stdiic-iMasori  had  the  better  of  the  urguinent. 

In  18.')3  Alexander  Mackenzie  married  Jane,  eld«at  daughter  of  Mr. 
Robert  fc^ytn.  Although  now  barely  jjas*.  thirty  he  waa  recognized  t'l  one  of 
the  Icadm;.;  citizens  of  Sarnia  and  took  an  aetive  interest  in  lb«  life  of  the 
town  J  lis  brother,  Hope,  seems  to  have  niinle  his  mark,  and  iu  1S60  was 
cho.sen  to  lepreseiit  Lambion  on  tha  retirea\eul  u{  Hon.  .Maicolm  ("amerou.  In 
1861  Hope  was  renomiuuted  for  Lambton  but  declined  ihe  uH'er,  and  Alexander 
waa  elected  bj  a  substantial  majority.  His  aJJiesa  to  the  elecU-irs  is  ot 
interest  ,  it  shows  the  princij)!e8  that  guided  hit  e.uly  political  Ciirter — 
principles  from  which  he  never  departed.  He  strenuously  advocated  reform 
of  the  representation.  Ue  denounced  the  exiravagance  of  the  governmeut 
and  advocated  economy  and  lower  taxation.  He  deplore<l  the  fact  that  the 
debt  of  the  country  waa  increasing  and  that  the  exj)enditure  was  going  up  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  He  believed  that  the  tariff  should  be  lowered ;  he 
denounced  the  erection  of  such  works  i\s  bridges,  j.icis,  etc.,  for  political 
support,  and  the  giving  of  contract*  to  members  of  parliament.  Wn 
eonstitnoncy  wa."?  a  widely  scattered  one  but  ho  had  the  physical  strength  that 
enabled  him  to  make  himself  known  in  every  part  of  it,  even  lliougn  he  h.ul 
to  hold  three  nioetings  a  d.ay  to  reach  all  the  electors. 

When  the  parliament  met  at  Quebec  the  ijueslion  of  representation  by 
population  came  up,  and  .\lexander  Mackenzie  made  his  first  speech  before 
tlie  country  on  tiiis  great  i.ssiie.  He,  however,  was  noi  hound  to  representation 
by  population,  but  mioriiiea  the  goverameni  ti.ai  nc  was  pre[iaied  to  consider 
any  other  remedy  they  might  suggest  to  meet  the  situation.      iTie  oppo.sition 
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was  a  powerful  one,  and  the  Cartler-Macdonald  government  was  tottering  to 
its  full.  Day  by  day  it  grew  weaker  until  at  length  it  met  defeat  on  the 
Militia  l?ill.     There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  resign. 

Mr  Jnliii  Saii.llirld  Mncdonnld  was  called  upon  to  form  an  mliniiiiotiation 
and  met  with  tho  support  of  the  Uberals  in  both  Ui-per  and  Lower  Canada. 
It  was  during  his  administration  that  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  a  speech 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  a  united  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  He  was  not  yet  far-sighted  enough  to  see  that  there 
could  be  a  united  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  far  Pacific. 
In  1860  Mr.  R.  W.  Scott  introduced  a  Hill  for  the  establishment  ot 
S.  parite  Schools.  Mr.  Mackenzie  opposed  this  liill,  as  he  bclieveil  that  they 
woul.l  he  an  injury  to  the  Public  School  system  of  the  Province.  There  was 
no  l.i-otry  in  his  opiwsition.  He  ha<l  no  desire,  whatever,  to  make  the 
qnestion  a  religious  one,  but,  as  the  schools  of  Uj>per  Canada  were  non- 
deii'jminational,  he  deemed  Separate  Schools  unnecessary. 

At  the  next  general  election  Mr.  Mackenzie  one-  iwiv,  st -od  for  Lanihtoti. 
His  opponents  saw  how  hopeless  their  cause  was  and  withdrew  all  oi.jHJsilion 
and  he  wiis  elected  by  acclamation.  On  his  return  to  parliament  he  once 
more  entered  with  energy  into  the  debates  of  the  Iluuse  and  was  recognized 
as  one  of  the  strongest  of  Canada's  public  men.  He  was,  indeed,  much 
tUarer-visioned  than  such  refornurs  as  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Mowat,  and  when 
the  cilehrated  Coalition  Government  was  formed  he  strongly  opposed  the 
Liberals  joining  forces  with  the  Tories  led  by  Sir  John  A.  M.iedonald.  He 
warned  Mr.  Brown  and  his  friends  that  they  would  be  used  by  the  astute 
leailer  of  the  Tory  party  to  advance  his  own  interests  and  then  they  would  be 
cast  aside  as  lightly  as  a  soiled  glove.  He  prophesied  that  the  formation  of 
the  Coalition  government  would  do  permanent  injury  to  the  interests  of  his 
party.  And  events  have  shown  how  well  he  forecast  the  future.  At  the  same 
time  he  expressed  himself  as  anxious  to  see  the  difficulties  before  the  country 
settled  on  a  permanent  basis,  and  promised  his  support  to  any  wise  and  just 
legislation  that  the  new  government  might  advance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  periods  of  Canadian  parliamentary  history 
was  that  of  the  Confederation  debates,  which  began  in  1SG4.     Mr.  Mackenzie 
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Ii.kI  given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  question,  and  had  studied  with  care 
the  fcdui  .  .^vbtein  cf  tlif  United  States.  Altliuugh  deiiiciiiii;^  tlio  cualiti.)!!  he 
eoiiM  not  remain  silent  at  sueh  a  time.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  fiiieral 
union.  The -Maritime  I'roviir.ts  linke<l  to  tl'e  Upjier  Pruvitices  by  a  ginlle 
of  railway  would  tend  to  make  a  strong  and  united  country.  He  saw,  too, 
the  {lossihilities  of  the  great  West  and  spoko  in  glowing  words,  tliat  thrilled 
his  liearcrs,  of  the  future  of  that  vast  country.  In  tlie  following  year  lie 
again  took  [>  irt  in  the  debates  and  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  men 
accust(.ined  to  the  tinishf  1  oratory  of  such  speakers  as  Cieorge  Ijrown.  When 
lirown  vacated  his  seat  in  the  government  in  18G5,  the  Liberals,  looking  upon 
.Mr.  .Nhicken/.ie  as  the  strongest  man  in  tlieir  party,  offered  it  to  liiin  hut 
1"  lure  giving  his  answer  lie  consulttil  with  Mr.  Brown  and  decided  to  decline 
the  purtiolio.  It  would  he  hard,  indeed,  to  imagine  Mr.  .Vle.xamler  Mackenzie 
in  the  same  cabinet  with  Sir  John  A.  .Macdonald.  At  this  time  there  was  a 
tendency  to  introduce  into  Canathi  the  protection  system,  but  Mr.  >hiekenzio 
was  a  disciple  of  (."ol)d(  n  and  Uright,  and  strenuously  opposctl  Mr.  Gall's 
financial  policy,  having  no  faith  that  protection  would  establish  in  the 
country  industries  that  would  be  a  permanent  benefit. 

In  loG7  there  was  to  be  a  remarkable  fulfillment  of  the  prophesies  he 
made  when  he  warned  Mr.  Brown  against  the  coalition  of  '64.  Mr 
Ilowland  and  Mr.  MacDougall  accepted  positions  in  the  new  government  led 
by  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald.  By  so  doing  they  split  the  Liberal  party  in 
twain  and  greatly  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  Tories.  He  spoke  with 
such  vigor  at  this  time  and  with  such  knowledge  of  the  questions  before  the 
country,  tliat  it  began  to  bo  generally  recognized  that  the  stone-mason  of 
Sarnia  was  the  one  man  capable  of  leading  rhe  Liberal  party,  now  left 
practically  leaderless  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Brown  from  active  political 
life. 

The  election  of  ISfiT  was  naturally  an  exciting  one.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
was  in  opposition  to  the  goveriunent,  and  every  effort  waa  put  forth  to  defeat 
him,   but  his  ability   and  integrity  made  him  the  idol  of  the  Liberals  of 
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LamUon,  aii.l,  d.-pit..  the  i-nsence  of  Mr.  MacPuugall  in  his  constituency,  or 
possibly   on  accouut  of  it,  he  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  nearly   seven 

hundred. 

He  was  now  practically  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  fonc.in  parliament  and 
expressed  himself  on  every  important  (luestion  that  came  up.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hu>ve  Nova  Scotia  had  become  an  opponent  of 
Confederation,  and  in  the  speeches  on  this  matter  Mr.  Mackenzie's  were  the 
most  likely  to  win  the  Province  by  the  sea  to  the  federal  union.  He  likewise 
strongly  favore.l  the  acquisition  of  the  North  West  Territories  as  a  field  for 
the  energies  of  the  young  men  of  Eastern  Canada,  who  were  flocking  to  the 
Unite.l  States.  He  was  opposed  to  militarism  and  vigorously  objected  to  the 
expenditure  of  money  on  inland  fortifications.  Our  relations  with  the 
United  States  were  such  and  should  continue  to  be  such  that  no  forta  or  guns 
would  be  needed  save  those  required  to  give  our  sons  a  military  training  to 
fit  them  for  war  if  the  Empire  should  ever  require  their  services. 

During  the  first  ses-sion  afler  Confederation  was  consummated,  the  matter 
of  Sabbath  observance  came  up  in  the  House.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  as  was 
to  be  expected  from  his  temperament  and  training,  tooK  a  decided  stand  in 
favor  of  Sabbath  observance  and  objected  to  the  canals  being  operated  on  the 

Holy  Day. 

His  position  as  leader  of  the  opposition  did  much  to  make  him  a  finished 
speaker,  and  fev  better  addresses  have  ever  been  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  his  words  in  seconding  the  motion  of  adjournment  when  Mr. 
Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee  was  assassinated : 

"  I  find  it,"  he  said,  "  almost  impossible  to  proceed.  But  last  night  we 
were  all  charmed  with  the  eloquence  of  our  departeu  friend  who  is  now 
numbered  with  the  honored  dead,  and  none  of  us  dreamed  when  we  separated 
last  that  we  should  so  very  soon  be  called  in  this  way  to  record  our  affection 
for  him.  It  wa.s  my  own  lot  for  many  years  to  work  in  political  harmony 
with  him,  and  it  was  my  lot  sometimes  to  oppose  him.  But  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  politieal  warfare  we  ever  found  him  possess  that  generous 
dispo.sition  characteristic  of  the  man  and  his  country,  and  it  will  be  long,  as 
the  leader  of  the  government  has  said,  before  we  can  see  his  like  amongst  us. 
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I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  noble  and 
patriotic  course  wiiicli  he  has  pursued  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the 
relations  between  his  native  land  and  tlie  Empire,  and  I  can  only  liope  that  the 
efforts  to  be  made  by  the  government  will  lead  to  the  discovery  tliat  to  an 
alien  hand  is  due  the  sorrow  that  now  clouds  not  only  this  House,  but  the 
whole  community." 

Whin  the  reliellion  broke  out  in  the  North  West  in  1870  Mr.  Mackenzie 
wuH  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  a  vigorous  policy.  Where  blood.'^hed 
wa.s  likely  to  onciir,  and  wIhtp  the  flames  of  insurrection  might  spread,  rapid 
and  strong  action,  he  believed,  to  be  the  duty  of  the  government  He  was 
prepared  to  supjMirt  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  putting  down  tlie  rebellion  and 
adv:.-ed  the  .'son, ling  of  an  adiijuately  strong  force  to  grajiple  with  the 
situation,  but  when  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  it  was  he  who  moved  to 
grant  a  full  amnesty  to  all  prisonera  except  Kiel,  Lepine  and  O'Donohue. 
II''  wiis  e.'^sentially  a  man  of  peace  but  realizetl  that  sometimes  a  vigorous  war 
poiiry  in  the  best  way  of  securing  peace. 

Wiiilc  he  would  have  jieace  witliin  the  country  he  was  at  the  .<<aine  tivie 
desirous  of  having  Canada  live  in  the  most  friendly  relationsliip  with  the 
United  Stati's.  He  recognized  that  the  legacy  of  hatred  from  the  pa.st 
existing  hftweeii  the  two  countri.  s  tendo<l  to  keep  them  apart,  and  for  his  own 
coutitry  he  hojied  to  see  t!ie  sjMrit  of  retaliation  die  out;  and  had  politician.^ 
on  both  ,si<loH  of  the  line  been  animated  by  his  .spirit  a  large  mca.sure  of 
reciprocal  fnid,-  miglit  now  be  cementing  the  two  peoplea  of  one  blood,  one 
feeling,  into  a  common  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  8too<l  for  Middlesex  for  th«  local  Legislature  and  was 
elected  by  a  large  majniity.  The  government  had  lost  the  cunildcnco  of  the 
country  and  Mr.  Blake  wa.s  a.sked  to  form  a  government.  He  did  so  and 
•eleetrd  Mr.  .Maekeuziu  as  his  Provincial  Treasurer.  It  was  necces.sary  that 
he  .siiould  go  to  his  constituents  for  re-election,  but  all  opposition  was 
withdrawn  and  he  returned  to  the  Assembly.  He  proved  him.-ielf  a  most  able 
financier.  In  his  budget  speech  he  [>ointed  out  the  need  of  building  the 
future  Province  on  a  sound  ha.>jis  of  education.  He,  likewise,  advancetl  the. 
need  of  a  wi=e  immigratioa  poliejr.      He  was  not,   howevor,  to  iiave  tt  ioug 
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exp,ri.no.  in  th«  I^cl  Hou«e.     lie  and  Mr.   Blake  found,  that  beforo    hey 
ou^d  hold  .eats  in  the  Do.ain.on  rarlia,n..nt.  th.y  would  have  to  res.gn  fro.n 
the  Local  legislature,  and  bo  in  1S72.  handing  o.er  the  re.n.  of  g-ernn.., 
to  the  wi«e  hand-  of  Oliver  Mowat,  who  was  to  remain  m  pow.r  for  «,  many 
years,  they  returne.l  to  the  arena  of  the  DouunK-n. 

■        The  fiL'ht  of  1 S72  was  a  notahl.  one  ;  the  Conservative  party  wa.,  open  to 
atUck    from   n.anv   point,  of   view.      The  North    West   question  had    been 
handl.-d  badlv  and  the  dissatisfaction  that  culminate*!  in  insurrection,  was  m 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  due  to  their  crass  negligence      lie  waged  a 
vigorous  campaign  on  thi.  and  other  unportant  questions,  and  when  b.r  John  A. 
Macdonald  was  returned  U,  power  it  was  with  a  greatly  reduced  n.ajonty.    The 
Liberals  were  now  hopeful.     They   had  a  man  of  integrity  and  strength  to 
lead  their  forces  and  they  exp.vtod  that  at  the  next  general  election  they 
would  win.    Their  turn  wa.  to  come  nmeh  soner  than  they  had  expected.     1  he 
pruviuee.  of  the  ea«i  and  west  had  been  drawn  into  Confederation  largely  by 
the  promise  of  a  vast  railway  that  would   make  the  country  a  physical  unit 
from  the  .Ula.tic  to  the  Pacinc,  and  they  now  l.oked  to  the  government  for 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  made  wl>en   Confederation  was  consummated 
From  the  beginning  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  antagonistic  to  hurrying  the  work  of 
construction.     He  believed  that  the  great  railway  across  the  plains  and  over 
the   Rockies  shoull  be  built  slowly,   and  as  the  resources  of  the  country 
demanded  it.     On  this  question  time  has  proved  that  he  was  far  from  being 
a   great  sUt«sm»n.     He  had   serious  limitations,  and  in  nothing  are  these 
better  .hown   than  in   his  attitude   towards  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 
For  the  rapid  building  up  of*  great  nation  the  statenm.u  at  its  heal  needs 
somothiu-  of  the  business  spirit  of  a  Cecil  Ri>odes,  and  this  spirit  animated 
the  breast  of  Sir  John   .\    Macdonald;  and  therein  lies  the  great  difference 
between  him  and  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

Out  of  the  great  railway  question  was  to  come  victory  for  the  Liberal 
party.  In  several  of  the  sketches  in  this  book  this  matter  has  been  dealt 
with,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much  with  regard  to  it  here.  Scarcely  had 
Sir  John  A.  Maclonald  been  returned  to  power  when  around  him  gathered 
the  ftorm   clouds.      It  was    discovered   that    Sir   Hugh   Allan,   who  was 
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interest*.,!  in  a  company  formed  to  construct  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  had 
<•oMtnl.ui.Mi  iHr^-ely  to  the  Cons.Tvative  election  funds.  The  cliurges  of  Mr. 
Hunting;!.,,,  hrouj^l.t  the  mattor  U-fore  the  country.  The  friends  of  Sir  John 
Macloiml.]  have  eii.leav:.r...d  to  show  that  there  was  no  political  corruption  in 
his  dealings  with  Sir  Ilu^h  Allan;  his  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  decided  in  their  eilorts  to  make  him  out  the  blackest  of  the  black.  Mr. 
Markenzie,  who  had  a  very  higl,  sense  of  political  morality,  believed  hira 
guilty,  and  led  the  forces  battling  against  liim.  The  who'le  country  wa« 
aroused.  The  evidence  was  such  that  there  was  noUiing  left  for  Macdonald 
to  do  but  to  re.«ign.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  leader  of  the  opimsition.  waa 
thereupon  requested  to  form  •  new  administration,  and  he  did  ao,  selecting 
the  following  cabinet : 

Pren  .r  .nrt  Miniiter  of  Public  Worki Hon.  Ale«Bd«  M.ckend. 

MuuMrr  of  Justice    Hon.  A.  A.  Dorio.. 

M.mster  of  Fmance Hon.  R.  J.  C.rlwrigbt 

Minister  of  Mil.ti.  .nd  Defence Hon.  William  Ros. 

Minister  of  Customs H^n.  Isaac  Burpee 

Minister  of  Asnculture n,,,,.  l.  I.etellier  de  .St.  Iwt 

Pel mastrr  General „^,n.  q    a.  M.r.lonald 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries Hon,  A    J.  Smith 

Minister  of  Inlan.l  Revenue n^„,  Tel-  sphore  I-ournier 

President  of  the  Council jjon.  I..  S.  Huntin„ton 

Receiver-General ,,„„    Thomas  0.,fCn 

Serret.iry  of  .St.U „on.  David  Christie 

Without  office Hon    Edward  Blake 

Hon.  R.  W.  Scott 

In  the  selection  of  this  Cahinet  he  aimed  at  dealing  fairly  with  every 

rruviiice,  and  with  all  religiou.s  denominations. 

Shortly  after  he  was  elected  Premier  Mr.  George  Brown  wrote  with 
regard  to  him,  saying  "  Mr.  .Mackenzie's  hands  had  never  been  defiled,  and 
that  the  lir^^t  ll(  form  Premier  of  this  Dominion  was  the  noblest  workiiigman 
in  the  land."  While  writing  those  words  he  must  have  felt  keenly  his  own 
position  in  the  country.  He  had  been  ambitious  to  be  Premier,  but  through 
his  strong  prejudices  and  his  past  record  he  was  an  impossibility  for  such  an 
office. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  the  Liberal  party  should  go  before  the 
r^wTitrv,  ;,r,^!    P.irliament    was   dig&jlved   on  Jan.  2,  1S74.      The    "  Pacifio 
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Scnndnl "  was  still  upi.trmost  in  the  niiii.ls  of  the  public  and  a  great  victory 
was  won  by  Alexander  Mackenzie.  It  ieeined  then  that  the  Liberal  party, 
winning  on  the  cry  of  political  morality,  and  with  a  man  of  great  integrity 
and  force  at  their  head,  might  have  a  long  loasc  of  j.owrr. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  at  once  began  to  put  in  pnctice  the  reforms  he 
had  promised  before  his  election.     One  of  the  first  wa.9  vote  by  ballot,  and  in 
this  he  was  viui.rc.n.sly  opposed  by  Sir  John  A.  Macilonald.      He,  liicewise, 
advi«i  d  dtlay  in  tlie  construction  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  dcpmin;^  it  wise  in  the 
meaiitinic  to  utilize  the  great  waterways  of  the  west  and  to  gradually  build 
the  railway  as  the  co  intry  needed  it      This  very  naturally  aroused   great 
indignation  in  British  folnn  bin,  where  the  piop'o  had  expected  that  the 
road  would  be  coniinenced  in  two  years  from  the  date  of  their  union  with  the 
Dominion   and   completed   in  ten.      Through  the   attitude  of  the   Liberal 
Premier  and  his  followers  they  saw  the  great  railway  that  they  hoped  would 
build  up  their  I'rovince  vanishing  into  the  dim  future.      So  warm  was  the 
feeling  in  the   Pacific  Province   that  the  (iovernor-Goneral,  Lord  Dufferin, 
journeyed  across  the  continent  to  meet  the  people  of  British  Columbia,  and  to 
try  to  allay  the  bitter  feeling.     His  efforts  met  with  a  measure  of  success. 
During  the  time  that  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  Premier  of  Canada  a 
number  of  very  important  measures  passed  both  houses.     A  law  in"t.ituting 
voting  by  ballot  has  already  been  no!c  1,  and  along  with  this,  simultaneous 
elections,  abolition  of  property  qualifications  for  members  of  the  Commons, 
and   enactments  against  "corrupt  practices"  at  elections  were  establislied. 
Another    men.sure     of    great     iiiiportance    to    the    country    was    the 
estabbshment  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Kingston.     Mr.  Mackenzie  ha<1 
had  some  little  military  experience  and  saw  the  need  of  trained  ofilcers.     He 
was  opposed  to  militarism  and  had   none  of  the  jingo   spirit  which   often 
accompanies  it,  and  while  expending  but  little  money  on  forts  and  guns,  he 
believed  that  there  should  be  a  nucleus  of  well-in8tructe<l  officers  about  whom 
the  militia  could  assemble  in  time  of  need.     That  his  policy  was  a  good  one 
these  latter  years  have  proved.     Nothing  in  Canada  has  done  more  to  bind 
the  great  Dominion  to  the  Motherland  than  the  Royal   Military  College 
established  bv  Alexander  Maekenae.     The  work  done  bv  the  officert  trained 
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lliere  in  every  [lart  of  the  Kiupire,  and  particularly  in  South  Africa,  has 
proviil  wliiit  a  hviji  Canada  can  be  to  the  Mulherland  in  time  of  a  foreij^n 
war. 

ri!'<>itH  wiTf  jMit  forth  til  hriiig  about  a  r..i'i|irooity  trcuU'  with  the  United 
Statis  JMit  liirso  Hut  wiih  failiiiv.  llowover,  the  celi'hratcd  Halifax  (V)iiiini.s.sion 
liiil  ;.'o(m1  work,  ami  wlicii  lii.i'My  thi;  Wualiiiij;lnn  Tie  ity  was  concluded,  the 
riiitcJ  States  {Mill  §.",-"oi),uuu  to  Canadtt  for  fmiiiiif;  i-rivileges  for  twelve 
years.  IJerore  Mr  Mackenzie  was  elected  Premier  he  had  ib  j.loreil  the  heavy 
tixation  sulleied  by  the  [leople  ol'the  Dominiiin,  but  now  for  the  niaiiai;einent 
of  t lie  country's  afl'aira  it  wa:j  found  neit-<-iary  to  raise  the  tarilf  Iroin  lifteen 
to  j-cveiiteen  and  a  half  per  cent.  Sir  t'liarK  s  Tapper,  ever  ready  to  take  an 
a<  U  a  1 1 1  Mjc  of  an  ojijxitieut,  accused  the  Liberals  of  incoiiskstency.  Mr. 
.Ma(  !■  ii/i.' met  the  aci  ation  by  stating  that  there  waa  no  protection  in  tlie 
new  taiill  and  that  the  increase  had  been  made  for  revenue  purposes  only. 

The  lemperance  (juestion  was,  in  the  seventies,  quite  as  important  an 
is-uo  a.s  it  is  in  the  present  year  (lOli-J).  The  temperance  fuives  were 
udvo'.atiii;,' a  pruliibitory  law.  The  rremier  had  been  practically  u  life-long 
proliibitioiiist,  but  wua  a  wise  one  and  uttered  warnin;;  words  which  the 
tempt  lance  people  mi^dit  well  have  taken  to  heart.  Had  they  done  so  there 
w(iii!d  iMt  have  been  the  lukewarniness  that  at  present  cxii-ts  with  iej,'.iid  to 
the  n  tiriiidum.     "It  was  useles.s,"  lie  said,   "to  give  b  j^islaliou  on  ibis  or 

any  other  (piesiioii  until  the  pu!>lic   was  ready  for  it." "He 

bilieved  they  would  run  great  daii^i-r  of  ii  asiiig  the  opj«rtuni:i'.8  for  the 
ill.-al  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in>tedd  of  having  it  controlled  by  some  sort 
of  licence  system  as  at  present.  .\ny  backward  step  in  this  movement  would 
bo  a  fatal  calamity  to  the  temperance  cause  and  to  the  country  in  ;;eneral." 
He,  however,  liad  niueli  to  do  \\itli  ;,'iviiig  the  country  the  Canada  Temperance 
(Scott)  Act.  Tlie  country  was  not  prepared  for  it,  and,  as  he  had  prophesied, 
it  was  a  failure. 

After  the  session  of  IST'i  Mr.  Mackenzie  felt  '.lie  need  o(  a  rest.  He  had 
now  bef?n  in  Canada  for  tbirty-tliree  years  and  during  that  time  had, 
practically,  taken  no  boli.iay.  His  heart,  while  attached  to  bis  a<lopt«d 
country,  liad  lost  none  of  its  love  for  the  hills  ami  glens  of  his  native  laud,  and 
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•o  he  deci.lo.l  to  Tisit  Scotland  and  renew  hii  youth  In  th«  haunt*  of  hii 
l...jli„od  .Livs.  He  was  eial.usiasticully  welcomed  by  hi«  fellow-c-ouiitrymen, 
aud  was  rec^ivL-d  by  Her  Majc:*ly  tlio  Qu-e...  at  Windsor.  How  thoioughly 
ho  wa«  altiiilud  to  Scotland  is  shown  in  tha  addrcaa  he  made  wheu  the 
I'lfct'loiii  ol'  I)audee  was)  amfcrivd  ujion  liiin. 

"  I  hhuU  continue,"  he  said,  "  to  re.<ide  for  the  reinaini!.^  days  of  my  life 
in  Canada.  I  cannot,  if  I  would,  and  wiuld  not  if  I  C(iu!d,  throw  olf  all 
alkj^iancu  to  my  own  proud  iiatiunality  of  t^cotlund.  And,  sir,  it  is  not 
neic,-^.iiy  that  anyone  siiould  do  so.  The  children  of  Israel,  wlan  tliey  were 
lak.i.  C14  tive  by  the  great  Ka-tirn  m..na:ch,  were  asked  by  their  Babyh.ni.in 
c.q.turs  to  .=inK  them  a  song  of  Zion.  Th.y  replied  :  '  How  can  we  sing  the 
*.nt,'s  of  Zion  in  a  Btrnn<;e  land?  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  if 
I  foigvt  thee,  0,  Jcm-alem.'  We  can,  as  Scolchinen,  sing  .-ur  n:iti..„al 
^„^,,_,,,n;rs  of  fricd.jiu  or  etfection,  whetlur  placed  in  Canada  or  Australia; 
wl;"],.  r  in  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  zones,  and  f.el  our  national  anthem  to  be 
as  dear  to  us  in  one  place  as  in  anolh.-r ;  f-r  the  hroad  banner  of  Hiitish 
liboity  fl.at-^  alike  over  every  country  <>f  the  iJrilish  Ivupire." 

I'.ut  the  welcome  he  a[.preciiiti  d  uwsl  was  that  given  him  by  bis  nativ* 
village,  I.ogierait.  Aft.  r  hi.^  "  i:iv.)luiitary  triumphant  progress  through  his 
.arly  haunts  in  S.nth.-ul."  to  quote  the  London  7Yw-.«,  and  seveial  months 
of  active  work  in  London  on  behalf  of  Canada,  he  returned  to  Uke  up  hit 
parliamentary  duties  with  renewed  energy. 

Wiien  he  returned  to  Canada  he  found  that  his  oi)ponent«  were  prepared 
to  make  a  vigorous  tight  to  bring  hia  government  into  ill-repute.  The 
country  was  in  a  much  depressed  con<liiion.  There  was  a  general  depre3:iion  in 
trade  liiroughout  the  world,  and  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  bL'  in  offic  e  when  the  wave  of  hard  times  reached  Canada.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  and  Sir  Charhs  Tupi>.-r,  Iwth  great  opportunista,  knew  how  to 
make  the  best  use  of  th  circuiur-tances  and  attributed  the  dopre>Mnn  U)  the 
Liberal  policy.  Free  trade  was,  according  to  them,  the  cause  of  the  hard 
limes  in  Canada,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  in  replying  to  the  budget  speech 
of  '76  advanced  the  National  Policy  of  prote.'i..n.  He  accused  Mr. 
Mackenzie  01  being  a  proledionist  hiuiseif  in  one  part  of  the  country  and  k 
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frce-trnder  in  another.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  liowever,  stood  by  his  gutu  and 
iieolare<i  that  he  would  inaugurate  absuliite  free  trade  at  once  if  the 
circuriistances  of  the  country  and  the  position  of  the  manufacturers  would 
ti'ltiiit  of  it.  Ho  was  an  out  and  out  English  fret -trad or  and  loolied  upon 
pri/tection  as  an  evil.  But  the  Coiiservativea  saw  they  had  a  good  thing  to 
win  votes  in  tiio  National  Policy  and  hammered  away  at  it,  appiuling  to 
worknun  and  to  manufacturer.^,  and  prophesying  that  un.l<  r  such  u  system 
the  sfjunda  of  labor  would  l)e  heard  in  every  part  of  the  land,  and  that  high 
eliinmeya  would  be  erecteii  in  every  city,  town  and  village.  They 
propagated  the  idea  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Dominion,  and 
rapidly  etlueatiKl  the  peoi)le  into  believing  that  protection  was  the  panacea 
lor  the  existing  depref<sion.  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  the  House  and  before 
the  country  impressed  its  need,  and  when  the  time  for  the  election  of  lb78 
came  round,  he  felt  confident  of  being  returned  by  a  largo  majority.  The 
depression  continued  and  the  cropa  failed,  and  for  both  the  Mackenzie 
government  was  held  responsible.  If  Sir  John  was  conlident  of  winning, 
Alexander  Mackenzie  was  equally  confident  of  being  retained  in  office,  and 
on  one  occasion  innocently  remarked  :  "  I  find  the  Tories  every  where  contident ; 
why,  I  cannot  understand.  My  meetings  are  everywliere  successful — could 
hardly  be  more  so."  He  was  soon  to  learn  that  successful  and  enthusiastic 
meetings  are  not  always  a  sure  mark  of  the  confidence  of  the  people.  His 
honesty  and  high  .sense  of  political  morality  caused  him  to  be  evervwhere 
received  with,  at  least,  marked  rosj)ect,  even  by  his  opponents,  but  when  the 
day  for  voting  came  he  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  m;  jority, — 146 
CJonservatives  being  returned  ami  only  00  Liberals  ;  and  the  Liberal  parly 
was,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  coiL-iu'in'd  to  li.e  Opposition  benches. 

Alexander  Mackenzie  felt  his  defeat  keenly,  but  nobly  determine<l  to 
remain  in  Parliament  and  watcii  his  country's  interest*  How  higlily  he  was 
esteemed  is  shown  by  a  letter  from  Ivord  Dufferin  on  the  occasion  of  his 
defeat.  "  Neither  in  England  nor  in  Canada  has  any  public  servant  of  the 
Crown  administered  the  affairs  of  the  nation  with  stricter  Integrity,  a  purer 
patnotism,   with    a  more  indoraiigable  industry,  or  nobler  aspiration  than 
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yourself."  When  Lord  DufTerin  said  this  he  nilinirably  Buiinml  up 
AlexiimiiT  Mackenzie's  work  as  Premier.  A  great  stntesraan  Mackeii/.o  waa 
not,  but  a  s|i"'    ss  one  he  ever  was. 

He  had  made  a  hard  figlit  for  re-election  and  waa  worn  out  by  the 
stnipf^ie  ;  in  his  own  words  he  was  "  as  thin  as  a  slate."  He  was  in  one  way 
glad  to  be  freed  from  responsibility.  His  po.sition  as  Premier  had  given  him 
an  insight  into  political  corruption  that  disgusted  him,  and  to  some  extent 
gave  him  a  dista-site  for  public  life.  Had  it  not  been  that  his  duty  towards 
his  country  demanded  his  presfiuo  in  parliament  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  become  a  private  citizen  of  Canada. 

For  several  years  he  remained  in  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
wa.s  the  most  shrewd  critic  in  the  House  of  the  National  Policy.  In  1880  he 
retired  from  the  Itadership  and  Mr.  Kdward  Blake  succeeded  him. 

It  was  in  the  year  that  he  rclind  from  the  leadership  of  his  party  that 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  (ieorge  Brown,  occurred.  He  took 
it  nuicli  to  heart,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  when  seconding  the  motion 
for  adjournment  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  first  great  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  conipKtely  broke  down. 

Like  Mr.  Hrown  he  hail  been  offered  a  title  while  he  was  Premier.  The 
olfer  w  -  repeated  in  1881  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome  but  Mr.  -Mackenzie  verv 
wIm  ly  declined  these  oti'ers,  believing  that  titles  had  no  place  in  such  a 
deiiMKratic  country  as  Canada,  and  that  they  could  do  nothing  to  draw  the 
colony  closer  to  the  motherland. 

He  continued  for  some  years  to  be  an  energetic  opponent  of  bills  advanced 
by  Sir  John  Macdonald's  government,  particularly  criticizing  the  railway 
policy  and  the  Gerrymander  Bill.  But  his  health  was  far  from  being  gooii 
and  on  several  occasions  he  visited  the  Old  World  to  refresh  himself  by  travel 
and  a  sojourn  in  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  days.  He  was  everywhere 
received  with  respect,  and  his  .speeches  did  much  to  give  a  true  knowledge  of 
Cinada  to  the  inhabitimts  of  Great  Britain.  But  neither  travel  to  the  Old 
\V.  rid  nor  to  the  Canadian  West  coulii  restore  him  to  his  old  health.  His 
mind  was  as  clear  as  of  old,  but  his  physical  being  was  rapidly  breaking  up, 
and  his  voice  was  heard  but  Kldom  in  the  House.     Mr.  Blake  got  out  of 
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touch  with  the  policy  of  many  of  the  Liberals  Rti'i  lea  the  party,  Roini:  '■- 
Kn^^'land  to  become  a  prominent  figure  in  the  I'.ritMi  Iloune  ofCoraiivn  . 
Mr.  Miirkpiizie's  health  would  not  permit  him  to  r<ti:;n  t.i  tlie  leadership  an  1 
Mr  Wilfrid  Laurier  who  hai\  »reii  foi  twnio  yt-ars  one  of  the  most  strikm- 
fiL'nres  in  Canada,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  P.!  iV.-  I'-iame  the  l-il>eral  leaihr. 
From  that  momiint  new  life  was  in-ti!!.  d  into  tlio  pirty. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  continued  to  be  iiopeful  for  his  coutitry  and  remsined  t- 
the  end  of  his  life  a  staunch  free  trader.  He  was  not,  however,  to  see  !!i" 
return  of  his  party  to  power,  for  in  l.s02  he  parsed  .piictly  awav,  on  aheautifu! 
Sunday  morninR  in  April,  with  the  words   "Oh!  Uke  me  home." 

When  the  news  of  his  death  was  tlashe<l  through  ("aiinda  all  clas^^e- 
mo\ini(.l  with  a  genuine  mourning.  lie  had  evtr  been  a  man  wit!. out  r-pot 
or  blemish,  and  no  one  could  point  the  finger  at  any  base  act  done  by  him  ..r 
recall  a  bitter  or  unkind  word  uttered  save  when  iome  evil  had  to  be 
delioiHlcod. 

The  House  was  sitting  at  the  tim«  of  his  death  and  it  ceased  ita  business 
until  after  his  funeral.  Sir  John  Thompson  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  piiil 
eloquent  tributes  to  hi*  memory. 

The  London  7Vm'/!  admirably  8ums  up  his  character  in  the  following 
words:  "Modest  by  disposition,  he,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  eoniroversy,  and 
was  quite  at  home  in  the  heal  of  debate  either  in  thellouseoron  the  hustings. 
I'.etler  still— the  untiring  energy,  the  husines.s-like  accuracy,  the  kc  n  perception 
and  reliable  judgment,  and  nbove  all  the  indexible  integrity  wliich  marked 
his  private  life,  he  carried  without  abati  iiient  of  one  jot  in  bis  public  career. 
His  name  has  been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  honesty  among  friends  and  foes 

alike." 

Alexander  Maekenzie  was  and  iv.r  will  remain  tin"  Si.  Galahad  of 
Canadian  polities,  and  while  it  sr.in-  almost  impossible  t;,r  a  par^y  to  keep  in 
power  in  this  country  witbonl  re^.^rting  to  methods,  that  an-,  to  say  the  least. 
ehadv,  the  ideals  that  he  lived  up  to  during  his  entire  pnblie  career  rtill  live 
under  the  surface,  and  muat  be  returned  to  before  Canada's  truedwrtiny  will 
be  achieved. 
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te„ow,  ,.  ...g..,  fro-,  th.  P-"'«f^;«i;^^;«;;:i^  ,".;";    r.'  r:dL«caby  Ur.  l^ui. 
mure  exttnded  form  In  "  Mm  of  T«>-<Ur.  -•  •«""  <"  ""«  *>'° 
II.  T»ch«  of  l«o«»™«l  Is  >»9i. 

I„«tim.ble  Value  in  the  Hon,,  of  Common,-Ex.rc,^s  .n  I  J,rt.nt  I^-„c 
?::Srr ;?i  "^1^1  ll^'^lleCana.U  Lnua,   «  .>wa,- One   of  U«  ^^«t   ...v. 

Tr..lr  Relation,  and  Cable  Connections-l.rader  of  the  hcnate    A"'P»  ^i,„u,Mald 

1893. 

iiC'lK   JOHN   ABPOTTS   father,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Abbott,  was  born  in 
S     Westmoreland,  .:>  the  North  of  EuKlan.l,  and  his  early  life  was  spout 
iu  the  border  counties,    lie  took  his  degree  at  a  Scottish  University, 
Hud  wa-  soon  afterwards  sent  to  Canada  as  a  missionary  under  the  auspices  of 
the   Society    for  the  Propagation   of  the   Gospel.      Joseph    Abbott  .named 
Harriet,  the  .laughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Bradford,  Rector  of  the  adjoimng 
,,.,risb  and  built  a  church  and  parsonage  at  St.   Andrews,  P.  Q.     Here,  in 
ls-1    his  tl.lest  son  was  b..rn  and  the  birthplace  of  the  late  Canadian  Premier 
„ill  fltand.s  almost  unaltered,  a  quaint  old-nishione<l  cottage,  with  overhanging 
gables  and  lung,  low  roof,  nestling  amid.st  a  group  of  luxuriantly  loliaged  elm 
trees    with  the  winding  silver  stream  of  the  beautiful  North  River  vi«ble 
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from  Jta  wiu^lowfc     .     .    .     At  the  age  of  eeventeen  Mr  J  J  C.  AbHntt  left 
tli«  paternal  roof  to  make  his  way  in  the  world,  and  procee.ied  to  Monireai. 
Here  he  entered  a  mercantile  house  ;  but,  aOer  a  few  months,  the  close  air 
and  confinement  of  city  life  hegaii  to  tell  upon  the  country-bred  lad  and  a 
severe   illness  was   the  result.     After  his  recovery  he  went  to  lianano(iue, 
where  ho  hail  obtained  a  position  in  the  Keueral  business  establishment  of  the 
Macdoniihls,  and  there  he  remained   until  he  came  to  Montreal  in  184:^,  to 
study   at   Meilill    College.      At   this   time   his    family    also   moved    to   the 
metmi.olis,  his  father  having  been  appointed   Bursar  of  the  University,  ai> 
thus  he  was  onco  more  in  the  home  circle.      At  this  period,  in  sjute  of  .\  .. 
Abbott's  busy    life   and   arduous   studies,  he   found   time   to  join  in  social 
amusementa,  and  mane  a  study  of  vocal  music,  in  which  branch  he  became 
very  proficient.    His  sinf,'iug  was  a  feature  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  choir,  the 
priiieipal  Anglican  place  of  worship  in  Montreal,  and  he  continued  to  direct 
this  admirably  or-ani/.ed  ljo<ly  of  vocalists  for  six  yeara     He  graduated  as  a 
B.  C.  L.,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Messrs.  Meredith  and  Bethune,  and, 
in  1847,  was  called  t  .  the  Bar  of  Lower  Canada.     His  partnership  with   Mr. 
Justice  Badgloy  and  his  marriage  l>otli  took  place  within  the  next  two  years, 
his  wife  being  Miss  Mary  Itelhune,  daughter  of  the  Very  Kev.  J.  Bethune,  D. 
D..  late  Dean  of  Montreal.     From  earliest  youth  Mr.  Abbott  had  hoped  to 
make  his  home  in  his  native  County  of  Argenteuil,  but  this  desire  becoming 
impracticable,  it  merged  into  the  ambition  of  representing  it  in  Parliament 
Accordingly,   in  1857,  he  stood   for  the  County  and   was  then  elected  its 
member  in'the  Canadian   Assembly.     The  nominal  majority,  however,  was 
against  him,  and  it  was  not  until  after  an  arduous  contest  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  lasting  three  Sessions,  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  seat  to 
which  he  was  justly  entitled. 

"A  short  time  after  Mr.  Abbott's  election  to  the  Legislature  he  was 
ai.pointed  to  a  Lectureship  in  the  Faculty  of  Uw  in  the  University  of  McGill, 
and,  soon  afterwards,  FruAssir  of  Commercial  Uw,  and,  in  course  of  time. 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law.  When  his  heavy  profi«.sional  duties  compelled 
him  to  resign  that  position,  he  ^vas  api'ointed  one  of  the  Governors  of  the 
TTniversitv.  having  m  the  inierva!.  tiken  his  Doctor's  degree  in  Civil  Uw  in 
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due  eou™.  The  work  of  Lis  profession  prevented  him  from  laku  g  a  l^.e 
part  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Legislature,  and  then.  - --•  ^«  ^'^ 
Lt  a  minor  inte.e.  in  ti.e  violent  dilutes  and  ^f^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ouestions.  Bui  his  sto.dy  attention  to  the  regular  duties  of  the  House  w^ 
eCpicuous  a,„i  having  U.Uen  ao  active  part  in  the  agitation  ag-t  j^^ 
..KJectionable  dausos  in  the  Militia  mil  of  the  day.  ^^^  J^^^l^t 
,,  vernment  was  d.  f.ated  in  1802.  he  accepted  the  position  o  hohc^r 
(Jeneral  under  the  late  M.  Sicotte  a.  Atlorney-Genernl,  in  the  Coalition 
(.enerai.  u,  Sandfield  Macdonald- 

Govemment  f-nnud  m  that   >ear   nv    i"e  '»  m-ntt*  was 

receiving  at  the  same  time  his  patent  of  Queen's  Counsel.     M.  Sicot^  w« 
IT  for  Lower  Canada  and  the  I'ate  Thomas  D' Arcy  McGee  w^  one      his 
■Heaves.     On   the  diasolution.  in  18G3,  which  followed  the  defeat  of   he 
aSrMacdonald.icotte  Government.  Mr.  Abbott  ^ecUned  to  .tarn  t  . 
olhce  of  Solicito^General  in  the  new  combination  -^«  ^f  J^^.f;7;  ^^^ 
Mr.   Sandfield  Macdonald,   and   assumed  an   independent  portion  lu  the 
general  election  which  followed  the  dissolution.     This  new  .coah^u>a  became 
a  purely  party  Government,  formed  from  the  Liberal  side  m  poliUc     As  « 
:  U  ZL,  L  re.ult  of  that  election  was  such  that  the  Govemmen^  <>f  t^ 
dav  received  but  a  small  majority  in  the  House,  and  the  result  w«  the 
deadlock  which  was  followed  by  Confederation. 

..Mr   Abbott  was  not  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this  great  metture, 
fearing  as  he  did.  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  English-speaking  population 
of  Lwer  Canada  would  be  placed  under  that  system ;  and  thinking  that  the 
p  e;nderating  infiuence  of  the  French-speaking  inhabitants  of  ^wer  ^. 
wouTd  reduce  the  minority  to  a  state  of  practical  impotence ;  and  also  that  for 
the  British  settlers  in  the  Province  no  career  in  pubUc  hfe  would  remain.  .  . 
M     Abbott  continued  to  represent  Argenteuil  up  to  1874.     Dunng  thu  Ume 
he  an-lied^n-olf  mainly  to  the  legislative  business  of  the  House,  taking 
U  t      part   in  the  party   discussion.     While  SoUcitor-General.   he  entire^ 
emod  lied  the  Lower  Canadian  Jury  system  and  intxoducd  and  c.^^ 
Tasuresproviding  for  the  payment  of  Government  ^^J^r^^^^;;^;^^^ 
now  univ         y  prevalent  with  many  beneficial  reeultat    During  ^e  »me 
;rdrintrc^uced  the  Insolvent  Act  of  1864.  which  WM  not  p««d  at  th. 
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tim«  of  the  dissolution  ot  the  noii^e.     Upon  the  organization  of  th«  new 
Government,  Mr.  Abbott  had  the  distingnished  honor  of  being  asked  by  the 
Premier  for  permission  to  use  the  Rill  which  had  been  introduced  wbil«  that 
Premier  was    in   Opposition,  and  he  was  especially  rcciuested  to  conduct 
it  through  the  House,  which  he  did,  though  introduced  in  the  nam*  of  the 
( iovernment.     This  measure  gave,  in  its  principles,  satisfaction  to  th«  oountry. 
'in  isr,8,  Mr.  Abbott  obtained  the  appointment  of  an  important  Communon  to 
.  onsider  its  management  and  the  possibility  of  its  improvement,  the  r«uU  of 
which    was  an   elaborate   report    based    upon    returns   from    most    of  the 
constituencies  of  the  Dominion.      On  this  report  was  b«jed  the  Insolvent  Act 
ofl869,  which  retained  the  principles  and  the  leading  features  of  th«  Act  of 
18C4,  altering  some  few  of  its  details.     It  has  been  admitted  that  th«  Act 
has  been  the  most  successful  effort  yet  made  towards  the  establishment  of  an 
insoWent  system  in  the  Dominion.     Subsequent  amendments  were  not  found 
to  improve"  the  operation  of  the  act,  but  the  reverse.    They  exaggerated  many 
of  the  diflkulties,  more  especially  in   the  matter  of  official  assignees,  an-l 
finally,  in  1879,  the  law  was   repealed,  and  the  commercial  and  financial 
community  are  now  calling  for  the  re-introduction  of  an  insolvency  aysUm. 

"  For  many  years  Mr.  Abbott  exercised  uimsual  influence  in  the  conduct 
of  the  work  of  legislation  in  the  House  of  Commons.     His  proficiancy  in  all 
branches  of  commercial  law  and  in  the  law  of  private  corporations  made  bin 
assiduous  atteiKlance  at  the  great  standing  committees  on  railways,  canals 
and  telegraphs,  and  on  banking  and  commerce,  of  inestimable  value.     And, 
in  the  latter  committee  he  acted  as  chairman  for  a  number  ol  year*  with  the 
high  appreciation  of  its  members  and  of  the  II  use  of  Commona.      In  the 
intervals  of  attendance  upon  Pariiament  Mr.  Abbott  continued  his  practice  as 
un  advocate  in  Montaal  and  was  engaged  in  most  of  the  important  cases  of 
tbedav.  ■  •  In  ISf.J,  Mr.  Abbott  Legan  bi^  connection  with  the  system  of  rail- 
ways which  culminated  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  by  his  appointment 
to   the  office  of  President   of  the    Cai'ada    Central    Railway.      Under  in-, 
auspices  a  connection  was  made  between  the  Brock ville  and  Ottawa  Railway 
un.Ur  the  name  of  the  Canada  Central  Railway,  and  the  line  was  extended  as 
far  westward  as  Pembroke.     It  was  his  connection  with  this  railway  which 
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fint  drew  Mr.  Abbott's  attention  to  the  i^eat  scheme  of  a  railway  across  the 
continent.     From  the  beginning  he  pressed  in  public  speeches  and  otlierw.«e 
the  idea  that  the  Canada  Central  was  miscepUble  of  infinite  extension  unUl  it 
reached  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  it  might  ultimately  be  the  gateway  of  the 
great  Pacific  system.     Hi.  interest  in  trans.=ontinental  communication  never 
cease<l  from  that  time.     In  1871-72.  being  still  interested  in  some  degree  m 
tl.e    Canada    Central,   be    urged    upon   Sir    Hugh   Allan    the    project    of 
constructing  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  he  was  actively  engaged  with 
Sir  Hugh  as  Provisional    Director  when  a  company  was  formed   by   that 
gentleman.      The   object  of  this  was,   in   the    first    place,    to    secure    its 
amalgamation  with  the  corresponding  company  organized  m  Toronto  by  t  le 
Hon    (Sir)  D.  L.  Macpherson,  and,   afterwards    in    the    formation  of   the 
company  which  made  the  first  attempt  in  England  to  raise  money  for  the 
construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

"Mr  Abbott  waa  one  of  the  delegation  of  four-compoeed  of  Sir  Hugh 
Allan,  the  Hon.  Ad«UB  0.  Archibald,  Major  Walker  and  himself-wh.ch 
visited  England  in  1873.  for  the  purpose  of  floating  the  bonds  of  the  railway 
under  the  charter  granted  by  Sir  John  Macdonald's  Government  in  that  year. 
In  June,  the  delegation  succeeded  in  procuring  the  signature  of  the  late  Baron 
Strousberg  to  a  preliminary  agreement  for  the  construction  of  the  line.     That 
agreement,  the  negotiations  for  which  were  kept  private,  was  immediately 
cabled  to  Canada,  and  the  next  day  Mr.  Huntington  made  a  statement  in  the 
H..use  which  was  the  inception  of  what  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pacific 
lUilway  Scandal.     The  attack  thus  made  upon  the  Government  and  upon  the 
enterprise  caused  Baron  Strousberg  to  abandon  immediately  the  preliminur 
agreement  that  had  been   made,  and  the  delegation  returned  to  Canu.ia 
unsuccessful  in  their  mission.     Subsequent  evente  are  well  known  to  every 
Ciuadian      After  a  stormy  session,  a  committee  was  appointed  with  power  to 
examine  witnesses  under  oath,  but  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  having 
determined  that  this  power   was   not   legally  justifitnl,  a  Commission   was 
instituted  to  inquire  into  the  allegations  of  Mr.  Huntington.      After  a  long 
investigation  the  committee  reported.  Parliament  was  calle.1  together,  and, 
after  a  debate  of  some  weeks,  the   Government  of  Sir  John   Maodonald 
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r.si;,'ticd  office  In  Novemher,  1873.  In  this  affair,  Mr.  Abbott  had  some 
I. eminence  u  the  confi.leiUial  legal  adviser  of  Sir  Ilu-h  Allan,  and  in  that 
capai  ity  he  bocame  cognizant  of  some  of  the  transacti..ii3  which  were  complained 
of  by  Mr.  Huntington  b.tw.en  Sir  Hugh  .\llan  an<l  tho  Government  He  was 
pp. sent  on  the  o.cusion  of  the  request  of  the  late  Sir  (Jeorgo  Cartier  to  Sir 
Hugh  Allan  for  a  sub-  liption  to  the  election  fund,  and  assisted  in  writing 
the  letten  which  wtrv  .x changed  between  Sir  George  and  Sir  Hugh  on  the 
...-.•aaion.  SubsecpKi.lly,  Sir  Hugh  having  left  for  Newfoundland,  Mr. 
Abl)ott,  aa  fail  conf.d. ntial  adviser,  was  applied  to  by  Sir  John  Maodoiiald  to 
reciuest  farther  subscriptions  from  Sir  Hugh  to  the  fund.  This  he  did,  and 
he  was  the  medium  of  the  transmission  of  that  renewed  subscription. 

Mr.  Abbot  was  re-elected  at  the  subsequent  general  election  of  1874,  but 
was  unseated  in  1875  on  an  infonnulity  in  the  voters'  list  for  one  of  the 
parishes  of  his  county.  At  the  new  election  which  took  place  in  that  year, 
he  did  not  offer  himself,  but  the  gentleman  who  opposed  him  in  1874  was 
again  a  candidate  and  succeeded  in  being  returned.  Upon  a  contestation  of 
his  election,  this  gentleman  was  unseat«d  and  personally  disqualified  for  acts 
done  in  the  election  of  1874  against  Mr.  Abbott.  At  the  general  election  of 
1878,  Mr.  Abbott  again  presented  himself  but  was  not  returned.  Dr. 
Christie,  his  opponent,  had  the  recorded  majority,  but  was  unseated  on 
a  contest.  In  1879,  Mr.  Abbott  defeated  Dr.  Clmstie,  but  was  unseated,  and 
at  the  election  which  followed,  he  was  again  returned  by  a  large  majority, 
and  sat  until  the  end  of  Parliament.  At  the  next  general  election  he  was 
elected  by  an  increased  majority.  In  1886,  he  retired  from  the  House  ot 
Commons  and  declined  re-election. 

In  1S76,  while  not  a  member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Abbott  was  consulted  in 
conne<tion  with  legislation,  more  especially  on  the  subject  of  the  Insolvency 
Law,  relating  to  which  he  assisted  in  framing  an  Act  which  was  introduced 
by  tiie  present  Chief  Justice  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  which  was  not  ultimately 
passed.  Upon  tha  accession  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  to  power  in  1878,  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  the  dismis!?ai  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Letellier  de 
Saint-Just  of  hifl  Provincial  Ministers  came  under  consideration.  Afler  an 
important   and  instructive  debate,  a  resolution  was.  passed  condemning  the 
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action  of  th.  L!cute„.nt^ovemor.     Thi»  wa.  followed  by  .  ««ommen.lat  on 
to  the  Governor    u-ncral   that  ibe  Lieutenant-Governor  be  dmu.^  ;   but 
before  aclinc   -wu   thui   rcccn.nen.ktum,  it  WM  determined  to   refer   the 
:!:;:  ;!:■.  'r  the  con.i.ution.,ity  ..  the  di,.ni.al  of  M.  ^^-^^  ^^^ 
Home  Govemmeut     For  tbU  ,uri,o^.  Sir  Hector  Un.evm  and  Mr^  AUh.  t 
were  appointed  delegate,  to  lay  the  .natter  before  the  ^>-;\^  ^   - 
They  proc-eedc^  to  England  and  remained  there  'i-'"^  ^^P^"""/    "^ 
month,  while  th««.4ectwa.  under  .liscu«ion.     .    .     •     Wlnle  m  England 
and  on  this  occa.ion.Sir  Hector  Langovin  and  Mr.  Abbott  -^uc^d  ne^.ra^ 
oiatter.  of  importance  for  the  Cana.lum  Government,  among  ^^ich   ^  re 
Tell  rel.  Tg  to  the  «lmi.ion  and  transport  of  caUle  from  t  e  Un.  e. 
States,  through   Canada,  which   have  been   .ucc«sfully   conUnued   to  th. 

present  diiy.  . , 

Mr    Abbott's    connection    with    the  Cuad.  Central   Rilway.  bemde. 
fnd..g  to  direct  his  thoughts  toward,  the  great  Pacific  transcontmenta 
«,heme  led  to  hi.  ultimately  becoming  the  purchaser  of  a  share  .n  the  whole 
Canada  Central  enterprise.  Mr.  Duncan  Maclntyre  being  the  principal  owner. 
Under  the  energetic  management  of  the  latter  gentleman,  the  construction  of 
theCanadaCentn.1  was  pushed  forward  towards  North  Bay.  and.  -   ^^^J 
of  1880.  the  road  being  nearly  completed,  and  the  «heme  of  Mr.  Mackenz^  . 
Government  not  appearing  likely   to  be   in    any  degree    .uoce«,ful.    Mn 
Maclntyre  and  Mr.  Abbott  discussed  the  i>o«ibilit,  of  forming  a  -^P-^y  ^ 
construct  the  Pacific  liailway  from  North  Bay.     It  wa.  thought  feasible  tha 
it  might  be  brought  on  from  that  point  to  a  juncUon  with  a  porUon  of  the 
raUway  which  the  Mackenrie  Government  had  begun  near  th.  Pacific  coast, 
taking  in  the  link  that  had  abo  been  begun  by  that  Government  between 
Port  Arthur  and  Winnipeg  in  March.  1880.     A  .uggestion  to  th«  effect  wa. 
'Ley^  to  Sir  John  Macdonald.  which  wa.  prepared  by  M.  Abbot,  and 
rigned  by  Mr.  Maclntyre.     The  latter  genUeman  commumcat^^  t'^^Z 
Tewith  Messr,.  George  Stephen.  Jame.  J.  Hill,  of  St  Paul.  Sxr^nad 
Smith.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  New  York,  «d  Mr.  R  R  Angu^  .md  fina^^ 
obtained  their  concur,.nc  in  the  project  which  had  been  »bmxtted  to  th. 
Government      An  informal  intimation  wa.  received   that  the  project  wa. 
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lo-ked  upoT,  M  po«ible.  but  that  it  .hould  b.  pn^n.ed  to  Enrorean 
cu,ataIi«U  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  b«.t  ,K.i...l,le  terms  for  the 
(Juvernment  A.  i»  now  generally  known.  Sir  John  M«c-donalJ  »nd  Mr. 
l.,.,,c.pro....e.l«l  to  EnKln.id.  .nd  negotiation,  took  place  with  ..veral  parlies, 
hut  linallv  the  CaiuwliMn  Sv.ulioate,  strengthened!  by  the  a.hlit.on  of  8ir  John 
no«e  of  I'o.uJon  and  Uuron  Koinach  of  Paris,  came  to  an  un-lerstanding  with 
tl,e  (iov..rn..u.ut  as  to  the  constnu-ti-.n  of  the  Canadian  Paoitic  Railway. 

On  the  nturn  of  Sir  John   >hi.'donal.l  to  Canada  in  the  autumn   the 
neKotiatiuim  were   {.urmml.      The    syndicate    chiefly   represented    by    Mr^ 
Huphen,  Mr.  Mii.Intyre  and  Mr.  Abbott,  with  the  frequent  concurrence  of 
tl>e    Cami.lian    and     American     merabtra,    entere<l    upon     more     detailed 
negotiations  with  the  (Jovernment     A  draft,  prepared  by  Mr.  Abbott,  of  the 
proposed    contract    w.«  eubuulted.     This   formed    the    basis  of  s.;b=...iuent 
negotiations,  and  in  the  main  formed  the  contract  provisionally  ogre.  .1  np...., 
and,  after  two  months'  constant  discussion,  was  signed  in  O.tol,.  r.  1sm».     A 
special  se-^^ion  of  Parliament  wa.  called  in  order  that  the  matter  should  be 
put   through   in   time  to  start  the  work   vigorously   in  the  spnng.      The 
necessary    hgislation  was  completed,   the  Company   incorporated   and   the 
contract    finally    signe-l   on   the    17th    of    Fel>ruary.    1881.       Immediately 
afterwards  Mr.  Stephen.  Mr.  Maclntyre.  Mr.  Angus  and  Mr.  Abbott  went  to 
1-ngland    to    make    the  necessary  financial  arrangements  for  the  Company. 
The  memWrs  of  the  syndicate  were  elected  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  and 
Mr  Abbott  was  appointed  standing  Counsel.     From  that  time  forth  until  the 
completion    of  the   mad    he  took    an   active  part  in   all    ita    transactions 
and    management,   including    ita    financial    arrangement*  and   ls.sue^   the 
..reparation  of  ita  legislation,  and  the  organization  of  its  variou.  combinations 
and  acqui.>.itions  of  existing  railways.      In  fact,  though  not  a  stockholder, 
being  preclude!!  from    holding   stock  by  the   existing  Parliament,    he  took 
the  sam.  active  interest  in  the  enterprise  a.  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
syndicaU.     During  this  period,  though,  ha  continued  to  ba  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  scrupulously  avoided  acting  in  his  public  capacity  in  any  matter 
affecting  the  Pacific  Railway,  nerer  having  vot«d  or  spoken  on  any  of  ita 
measures.     For  some  time  he  was  excused  from  voting  on  his  own  atatemwt 
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of  hi.  inter-i  in  th.  Comply,  which  h.  in.an.bly  t-k  o««ion  to  »b    . 
wh«  a  question  relating  to  it  cm,  before  P.rllan.ent.      But  «  he  could 
rtaf  that    h.  WM  dir^Uy.   p«n.nianly  ioUr-ted   in   the  Company,  an-l 
r^for.  found  ...t  h.  might  be  forc^  to  .ote.  h.  took  the  course  of  l^vu. 
the  Hou-  whenever  a  Canadian  Pacific  mea«.re  cam.  Ufore  .t     Tb  u« 
universally    recognized  ^  one  of  the  mo«t  active  pron^U-r,  and  worke. 
in  the  Canadian  Pacific   Railway  enter,n.o.  .   we,  --r  u..,.Uh1  t^  M 
Abbott,  in  the  warmest  political  controversy,   that  he    used  h«  pohtuul 
infiuence  in  any  way  to  further  the  undertakii.s. 

Z  L  Jof  th'i.  magnificent  Canadian  highroad  to  the  Pacific  was  .n 
no  «nall  degree  furthered  by  the  work  of  M..  Abbott  in  the  ^^V-^-^'^^'Jl 
organization^  which  he  laboured,  and  hi.  name  u  alway.  •'«--^ 'f 
Tepromote-oftbi-great  national  enterprise,     "pon  the  comple.on  of  the 
ndlway  aero-  the  continent,  the  disqualification  caused  by  the  holdmg  of 
rtock  in  the  Company  w«i  removed,  and  Mr.  Abbott  then  acquired  stock  xn 
^d  WM  electTone  of  iU  Directon..  and  retained  this  posU.on  unt.l  he 
^.gnedupon  accepting  the  appointment  of  Prime  Min«fr  of  Cani^^     In 
^?Mr.  Abbott  was  elected  Mayor  of  Montreal  by  a  m.yonty  of  about  2,000 
.oU.'  over  hi,  opponent.  Mr.  RainviUe.      In   1888  he  '"  -*  ~^   ^^ 
ILamation.    J   in    the   same    year    was    appointed    P««den^   of   th 
Corporation  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  an  institut.on  which  had  recently 
been  founded  and  endowed  with  about  |1.000,000  by  the  munificence  of  two 
citi«ns  of  Montreal,  Lord  Moun^Stephen  and   Sir   Donald   k.   Smith    m 
commemoration  of  Her  Majesty's  Jubilee.     The  construction  of  the  stately 
HoepiUl  buildings,  costing  $500,000  has  been   proceeded  with  under  Mr 
Abbott's  supervision   as  President,  and  they   now   form  one  of  the  most 
rtriking  architectural  ornaments  of  a  city  already  rich  in  imposing  edifices, 
both  public  and  private.     The  buildings  were  designed  by  Saxon  Sne  11.  E«, 
of  London,  who  ha.  a  contin«iUl  repuUtion  for  the  designing  of  hos,.,.al 

buildinga. 

In  1888.  Mr.  Abbott  wa.  appointed  a  Commissioner  to  negotiate  with 
Australia  for  cbeer  trade  relations  and  cable  communication-for  wh,rh 
poaition  hi.  knowledge  of  commercial,  legal  and  diplomatic  subjects  eminently 
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fitted  him.  He  made  his  preparations  for  his  Australian  mission ;  but  the 
movement  for  Confedtration  bepaii  and  8eeme<l  likely  to  be  ^*U(-Tl•ssflll,  and  it 
was  thought  Ust  to  delay  his  dejiarturu  till  j)ower  in  mkIi  matttM  should  he 
concentrateu  by  ihe  union  of  me  AUBtrmasian  provinces  After  Mr.  Ahlwtt's 
retirement  from  the  House  of  Commons  he  waaorfered  oy  '.rJoim  Maedoiiald 
a  seat  in  the  Senate,  with  the  leadership  of  that  bo<ly  and  a  meiiihersliip  of 
the  Privy  Council.  These  marks  of  confidence  he  acct-pted  in  the  winter  ot 
1887-88,  and,  until  the  13th  of  June,  1891,  continued  to  act  as  leader  of  the 
Senate  and  member  of  the  Privy  C!ouncil  without  remuneration  or  jwrtfolio. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1891,  he  wasinvitetl  by  Sir  John  Macdonald 
to  accept  the  portfolio  of  President  of  the  Council,  retaining  his  position  in 
the  Senate,  and,  though  his  appointment  was  not  actually  made  he  performed 
the  duties  of  that  office  until  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  in 
June,  1891.  On  the  13th  of  that  mouth  Mr.  Ablx)tt  accepted  the  trust, 
committed  to  him  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  as  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada,  and  he  was  called,  on  the  Tuesday  following,  to  proceed  with  the 
businefls  of  the  country  before  Parliament,  without  any  break  in  its  continuity 
or  any  change  in  its  policy.  His  former  colleagues,  witli  great  unanimity, 
consented  to  continue  to  occupy  their  former  positions  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
although  the  Session  of  1891  was  one  of  the  most  arduous  which  Canada  has 
yet  seen,  and  presented  constant  and  ever-increasing  difficulties  to  the 
Government,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  administrative  errore  and 
offences  which  were  disclosed  in  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Conservative  party  presented  an  unbroken  front  throughout  the  Session,  and 
the  affairs  and  legislation  of  the  country  proceeded  without  material 
interruption. 

With  the  aid  of  Sir  John  Thompson  in  tbn  House  of  Commons  Mr. 
Abbott  carried  the  Government  through  struggles  of  great  parliamentary 
severity,  but  in  the  celebrated  bye-elections  of  1892  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  a  marked  evidence  of  popular  approval.  His  health,  unfortunately, 
bad  been  poor  for  years,  and  only  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  the  party  could 
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haye  induced  him  to  ever  Moept  or  hold  the  Premiership.  On  December  5th 
of  that  year  he  found  retirement  imperative  and  went  to  Europe  m  search  of 
rtrength.  On  October  3, 1893.  however,  he  p««ed  away,  leaving  a  memory 
for  Kmit  al  ility,  i)olitkal  hcpc'ty  an-l  ihtsoi.  ' 
kiiiiihU'I  1)V  till'  *iiK'eu  111  1HD2. 


If  sacritko.     Ho  lia«l  been 


(HAiTKi:    XXVil. 
*iiii;   iiKiiir    HON.  j-iu   joii.n   tiiomivon'. 

Tkt  brief  but  notable  career  of  the  Kifbt  Hoa  Sir  John  Sparrow  Da*1d  Tbotapaoa,  I',  i  ., 
K.C.M.G  ,  g C,  which  fotlowt  !•  extracted  for  the  moat  part  fram  a  clever  iketch  of  Ibe  Ut* 
rrlmc  Miniater  of  Cana  Ja  wtalcli  appeared  la  1891,  la  1,.  U.  Tache'a  "Mcaof  To- Day  '  eeriea. 
U  wu  traai  tbc  pen  of  Mr  W  J.  Healy. 

Sir  John  Thompaon  •  Natire  of  Halifax— Of  Iriah  Descent- HIi  Early  Eilucation— A  Skilful 
Deb«ter— Studiet  Law— A  Reporter  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Hou-»  of  Asaembly- Joins  the 
Raman  CathUic  Churck— The  Leader  of  the  Halifax  Bar- Elected  ta  the  Proviucial  Huuse 
of  Aaaembljr— Attorney-General  of  the  Province— Appointcl  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  af  NoTa  S<»tia— A  Diligent  Stuilnt  of  Law— Appointed  Minister  of  Justice  for  the 
Domiaiaa— Hia  Specck  •>  the  Execution  of  Louis  Riel— One  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
SUongeit  Ministers— Knighted  for  liir  Services  during  the  Negotiations  of  the  Chamberlain- 
Bayard  I'ishery  Treaty- Goes  ta  EnRland  in  Connection  with  the  Copyright  Question  — 
Succeeds  Sir  Jaka  Abbott  as  Premier— His  Cabinet— Apjointed  a  British  Arbitrator  at  the 
Faris  Tribunal  on  the  Behriag  Sea  Question— Dies  Suddenly  at  Windsor  Castle — His 
Remains  Brought  to  Caaada  on  the  Battleship  "  Blenheim." 

^z^'V  THEN  he  mada  his  speech  in  the  great  Riel  debate,  Sir  John 
fj  Thompson  was  in  his  forty-second  year.  lie  was  born  in 
Ilalifux,  November  10,  1844.  His  father,  John  Spariow 
Tliompson,  who  had  come  to  Nova  Scotia,  from  Waterford,  Ireland, 
his  natiTe  pluce,  was  for  a  time  Queen's  Printer,  and  afterwards 
Superintendent  of  the  Money  Order  system  of  the  Province.  lie  liad 
him  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Halifax  and  in  the  Free  Cliurch 
Aeadciiiy.  His  early  training  fashioned  him  well  for  A-ays  of  patii'iit, 
faithful,  intellectual  endeavour,  and  we  may  well  8uj)pose  that  Sir  Joliii 
Thompson  owes  in  no  small  measurt  to  those  youthful  years,  devoted  tj 
study  under  his  father's  care,  the  habita  of  mind  wIikIi  liuve  gone  far  to 
deltiiniiie  the  course  of  liis  life.  No  one  who  has  often  heard  him  .*peak  can 
fuii  to  he  iinprissetl  by  the  coiivietion  tliat  he  dcvote.s  liiin-  li'  uiih  unresting 
energy  to  tlie  mastering  of  all  the  facts  having  to  do  with  any  tiucsiioa  with 
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which  h«  has  to  deal,  and  that  he  se.ks  to  divest  himself  wholly  of  all 
possible  preiwsscssiuus  before  .n.kins  a  j.idi^.nent.  He  has  shown  that  he 
has  courage,  thoURh  it  is  not  the  courat:o  K.  ..verc  !ne  his  c  nvutums;  ai.d 
this  courase  must  have  been  stren^^the.ud  in  hi.n  by  hU  early  tran,...-. 

Of  his  tkill  in  debate  the  youn-   mm.  pive  early  in-iiraiio,,.  .a  iU 
debating  clubs  of  Halifax,  where  he  pr.u.  d  a  rei^tation  as  one  bef.Mv  whon, 
greater  triu-.n,.hs  lay  when  he  should   «e,  k  di.^ncdon  in  nider  h-Id.      1  , 
1S5»  he  wa-^  articled  as  a  student-at-law  in  the  oinc^  of  Mr.   ll-.rv  I'rv..,. 
who    was   afterwards  Sii,.endiary  Ma^;<!rato  in   Halin^-c       He  bad   already 
madehwnselfaeKilled  suno^-rapber  and  bo  no^.v  .un..  1  hi.,  skill  t-  an-unt 
Si  reporting  the  d.  iat.s  in  ti.e  Nova  Scotia  ll-  ;-  "(  .\^<."d.!y.      In  the 
official  rei.orts  of  the  debates  of  tbaf   Lo^islaUire  lt  th-  year  1  -•.. .  «  i.)  b  the 
curious  mav  find  for  the  ..'ekinu'  ^■v.  tb-  shelve,  of  the  Library  of  1' ul.uu.nt, 
Mr  John  tieorge  lU.urinot,  now  .b- '..  arned  clerk  of  >!,«  IL-i^e  of  Coinn,  u.s. 
who  was  the  Official  Kei«>rU.r,  n>..k  ^  aol  .',r,-.vledgment  in  bis  [..vi  .o  of  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  John  S.  D.  Tb-M.;.^  n.      In  tbe  following  year,  .1-.  pn  laco 
to  the  offi.  ial  debatee  b.J  the  .^i  •.  a:  nv  of  Mr  'n.ompson,  wbo  had  -u  ■.■•    led 
to   the  place   of  neporter-in-rbief.      Daring  .!-   f.nr  foUowin,'  — ..ns   bo 
continued  to  report  the  d.-l-.,t.-.     Tb-^^  vea^.  of  service  on   the  Ib.ur  of  ibe 
Legislative  Ctianiber  of  his   native   ITovuicb  were  of  a  Ivantat-e  to  bnn   m 
givMUg  a  thorough  and  ready  knowledge  of  lb.,  pr..-,  .i„r,.  .,f  I'arliatueut  a.-.d 
a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  politics  and   politie,-!   babrs  cf  thefn,.-, 
which  stood  him  m  ex-vlleat  stead  wlien  ne  hun^K  becauio  a  n..  luber  of  ibe 
House  of  As.sembiy. 

He  was  called  to  the  P.ar  in  .btlv,   1S('.-,   hi  his  tw-Titv-fi'-t  vear.     Five 
vears  later  he  n.arned  .M  ->  .\nnir  Atfb -k.   ibe  daugbt.r  of  Capiain  Atib-.k 
of  Halifax.      A  year  later  helKM-an,.   a  .-..nv.-t  to  tbe  llonian  CnlbolicCi:    •• 
In  tbe  practice  of  his  prof,.s,s.on  be  .va>  oot.aMy  su-.-ssful  frr.tn  the  k'-u,    n 
and  before  many  years  beUl  the  place  ot  a.kno«l...i^..l  iea.i.r  of  tbe    llai.fax 
Bar.     In    December,    1877,    after    iiaving    ser-.r.l    as   an    A!den.,an    and  a^ 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  t  .,nnni.-i..n.is   in   Halitax  duniL^  s^-verd 
previous  years,  he  was  elected  at  a  bye-.-ieet.on  to  npr-scnt  AtUigoM-i,  m  tbe 
Provincial  House  of  Assembly.      He  bn.ui^bt  h  great  ae.r^.,.on  of  debal.r>g 
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•tniigth  U)  the  Oi>po9ition  and  when  the  Liberal  Government  wm OTcrthrown 
ill  tlic  piicrnl  rlcciioii  of  the  following  year — in  which  he  stood  again  for 
Anii^'oiiish  ami  was  ro-clected  by  acclamation — the  portfolio  of  Attomey- 
GiiitTul  wi  lit  til  hitii  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the  new  Government  of  which 
Mr.  Simon  II.  Ilolmes  was  I>ea<ier.  It  was  known  aa  the  IIolmeB-Thorapson 
Guverriment.  On  the  eye  of  the  next  Provincial  election  he  waa  left  at  ita 
head  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Holmea,  who  had  held  the  portfolio  of 
I'rovincial  Secretary.  The  Government  went  before  the  people  to  stand  or 
full  by  the  judgment  to  be  passed  by  the  Province  upon  Mr.  Thompson's 
Municipal  G)rj)oralion  Act,  which  incorporated  each  county  in  the  province 
and  provided  for  local  municipal  self-government  (instead  of  the  old  system 
of  government  by  Sessiona  of  the  Peace  and  by  the  Grand  Jury),  vesting  the 
power  of  expenditure  of  the  road  and  bridge  moneys  in  the  municipal 
councils,  and  making  extensive  reforms  in  the  method  of  disbursing  such 
public  grants.  Though  a  measure  more  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  the 
province  was  never  passed  in  the  Legislature,  it  at  once  raised  a  storm  of 
opposition  agaiii.st  Mr.  Thompson's  Government.  A  thousand  Toices  were 
litled  against  it  from  a  thousand  stumps.  The  Liberals  were  pledged  to  make 
havoc  of  it  if  they  were  returned  to  power.  Magistrates,  all  orer  the 
Province,  whom  it  deprived  of  the  share  they  had  in  governing  the  counties, 
and  an  army  of  {>eople  who  had  been  accustomed  before  the  Act  was  passed 
to  obtain  or  look  for  appointments  carrying  with  them  the  expenditure  of  the 
roa<l  and  bridge  moneys,  fought  for  its  appeal  with  all  their  might  After  a 
hotly  contested  campaign,  the  Government  was  defeated  at  the  polls  in  July, 
18S2,  by  a  majority  of  five  members.  Mr.  Thompson  was  himself  again 
returned  for  Autigonish.  A  Liberal  Government  came  in,  and,  a  month  or 
two  later,  he  was,  to  the  great  acceptance  of  the  Bar  of  the  Province, 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nova  Scotia. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  House  of  Assembly  he  was  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year.  He  had  been  a  severely  honest  politician ;  and  though  politics, 
perliaps,  were  not  wholly  congenial  to  him,  he  had  won  a  high  reputation  in 
his  rioviuce.  It  was  chietiy  as  a  jnri.^t  that  he  had  stood  forth  from 
among  his  colleagues  in  the  CabiuuL     Then  aa   now,  he  nerer  engaged  in 
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debaU  without  making  manifest  his  great  knowlwlgc  of  law  an.!  «)f  the 
principles  of  law.  When  he  was  in  the  Government  of  Nova  S<>otia,  the 
public  affairs  of  that  province  were  in  an  unusally  critical  condition.  He 
attempted  KTeral  reforms,  among  them  the  abolition  of  the  Provincial  Senate 
or  Legislative  Council.  The  work  of  constructing  the  railway  from  New 
(Jlasgow  to  the  Strait  of  Canso,  which  had  l)€en  abandoned  under  the  previous 
administration,  was  resumed  under  new  conditions,  and  the  road  completed 
»>efore  1882.  The  railway  in  the  western  counties,  which  had  likewise  been 
abandoned,  WM  finished  from  Digby  to  Yarmouth,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles, 
and  put  into  operation.  The  preceding  Government  had  made  the  beginning 
of  a  floating  public  debt,  and  the  incoming  administration  had  to  take  up  a 
burden  of  more  than  |300,000.  When  Mr.  Thompson  retired  from  office  in 
1882  and  made  way  for  the  Ubera^  the  debt  had  been  decreased  and  the 
regular  expenditure  so  far  lowerwl  m  to  be  brought  within  the  limiU  of  the 
income  of  the  ProTince. 

His  father  was  a  friend  and  associate  of  Joseph  Howe,  and  thus,  though 
his  strongest  predilections  have  always  been  for  the  study  and  administration 
of  law,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  score  of  heredity  for  his  haying 
become  a  politician.  When  he  accepted,  however,  the  office  of  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Nova  ScoUa,  in  the  summer  of  1882,  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  flilfilled  then  what  had  been  his  chief  ambition  since  he  was  a  young 
man.  More  than  that  he  reetored  strength  to  a  tribunal  which  had  been 
losing  somewhat  of  ito  old  prettige.  It  is  said  by  a  friend  of  Sir  John 
Thompson  that,  when  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  formed 
a  resolution  to  which  he  adhered  faithfully  while  he  was  on  the  Bench,  not 
to  allow  any  day  to  pass  without  at  least  five  hours'  study  of  law.  These 
three  years  of  quiet  continuous  thought  and  study  we  may  well  believe  were 
more  to  his  desire  than  the  preceding  years  which  had  been  filled  with  the 
noise  of  politics.  Among  the  permanent  results  of  his  work,  while  he  was  on 
the  Bench,  is  the  Judicature  Act,  which  became  law  in  1881.  It  was  drafted 
by  him,  and  it  simi.lified  greatly  the  practice  of  the  Courts.  He  also  found 
time  to  deliver  »  oouzse  of  lecture  oo  "Evidence"  in  the  Uw  Sehool  at 
Dalhoori*. 
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Wli.  ti  t!i.  Ii-niiiii'iii  (i..v.  rnnii'Tit  nf't'<lf<l  liim  at  Ottawa,  he  loynlly 
ai'Pii.i  hi.-.ii.\i,  iiiiliiiH';  M-  liv..  .,'li  liss  Willi  luiii  tliaii  the  nf.i'»ili,s  ul 
hi-.  Ill-Ill.  r  i..iliu.:.l  lii.h.l-.  Ill;  ii-il'U"i1  from  the  ik-m-b  of  tin-  Sii|iiciin' 
I  nnn  of  Nova  S.ntia  on  "viv.  inlcr  25,  IfSS'),  uixl  was  iiniinMliatcIv 
aiit  Twanir.  iipiHiihicii  Miiii-t.  1  oi  .lii-tue  of  the  Dominion,  lu  a  Iiaiiiiin 
ailicif  in  till-  Mill  al  till-  iiiiiL-  III  Ins  iipiMiiiitincnt,  hipI  wliuii  all  Wislfni 
<'iiiia>lii  w;is  riirioUH  iiliiiut  the  mw  Minister  from  llic  l!ast,  ii|ijieaiod  tiie 
loilottiii},' |.nr. i^raph  n^:inliii;,'  liiiii :  " Siartiiif,',  likf  lu-arly  uU  young  lUfii 
of  hitf  time,  as  a  follow.r  of  Howe  in  the  Anli-ConfcliratioM  |«-riiHl,  more 
from  iiersoiuil  foiiciti>  -s,  perhaps,  than  from  a  profoiiml  ronviction,  he  jjlu'lly 
HC(iiiifsct<l  in  the  acceptance  by  Howe,  in  iSd'.t,  of  the  hett.  r  tirms  wiiieh,  by 
the  wise  lietcrminiition  of  Sir  John  Mai  .lonald,  were  made  the  si^jn  and  Boal 
of  ImiKjrial  as  well  aa  of  Cana<lian  politics.  Since  18CU  he  has  been  a  most 
faiiliful,  high-minJed,  unsellii^h  aii.l  r<s[.ected  advocate  of  tlie  policy  of  tlie 
great  chief  of  the  LiU'ral-Con.servative  party  of  Canada.  As  a  lawyer,  his 
succe.v*  has  been  remarkable.  He  has  the  faculty  of  the  initiative,  and  is 
really  learned  in  the  law.  As  an  orator,  his  style  is  usually  8ub<lued,  but 
elleclive,  and  in  due  season,  on  projwr  provocation,  he  can  exercise  a  power 
of  dfclamation  quite  remarkable  in  one  who  is  not  effusive  in  manner.  His 
gill  of  accomplished  sarcasm  has  been  the  secret  terror  of  a  good  many 
bumptious  gentlemen.  Every  success  he  has  won,  and  all  the  popularity  he 
has  preserved,  and  all  the  authority  he  haa  attained  are  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  his  high  and  unstaui-  d  personal  character  has  obtained  for  him  a 
position  which  no  one  Iih.s  ever  attempted  with  any  hope  of  success  to  assail. 
He  is  more  sncocs-sful  when  he  speaks  from  his  place  in  the  House  than 
when  he  makes  eletrtion  addresses  in  a  political  campaign." 

.\fui  the  s«Hsi..n  of  I'arliament  in  1886,  he  made  a  tour  in  Ontario  in 
comjtany  with  Sir  Johii  Macdonald,  Hon.  Thomas  W-ie,  then  Minister  of 
tlie  Interior,  and  Hon.  George  E.  Foster,  at  that  time  Minister  of  .Marine  and 
Fi.-*herie8.  His  spt^i  in  the  debate  on  th«  execution  of  Louis  Kiel  bad 
made   him  vastly  popular   throughout  Ontario;  and  though,  as  a  speaker. 
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h*  it  porhain  too  •elf-conUin.d  and  deliberaU  to  thoroughly  moum 
such  nu.lii,nce«  M  he  »ddre«»d  during  th«  campaign,  the  inUreet  and 
enthusiaam  increased  oonsUntly  during  the  tour. 

At  the  general  elections,  on  March  6,  1891,  He  was  again  returned  to 
npresunt  Antigonish  in  the  House  of  Commona      The  election  campaign, 
which    waa  .lt=*tined   to  be  the  last  of  the   many  through  which  Sir  John 
Macdonald  led  his  forces  to  face  the  fortune  of  political  warfare  at  the  polls, 
w;i3  contested   stubbornly    in  all   parU  of  the   Dominion,  and    Sir    John 
Tl.omi.8on  bore  a  distinguished  share  of  iU  hardships  and  labors.      The 
Minister  oi  Justice  owes  his  knighthood  to  the  •ervices  which  be  rendered 
during  the  negotiation  of  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  Fishery  Treaty,  in  1837 
He.  in  company  with  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  went  to  Washington  as  the  legal 
a.lviser  of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries,  and  prepwwd  for  them  their  brit-fs.    The 
Toluminous  reporta  he  had  previously  prepared  upon  the  various  .luestions  of 
an  Internutional  character  which  bad  arisen  in  connection  with  the  Atlunlic 
Fisheries  had  already   received   high   commendation   from    Her    Majesty's 
Government.     In  recognition  of  his  valuable  a«i»tance  on  thU  occasion.  Her 
Majesty  conferred  on  Urn  the  Knight  Oommandership  of  St  Michael  and 
St.  George,  in  August,  1888.     It  should  be  said  also  that  be  was  appointed 
Queen's  Counsel  iu  May,  1879,  and  that  he  waa  called  to  the  Bar  of  Ontario 
in  1890.     It  is  not  needed  that  mention  should  be  nude  in  this  place  of  the 
many  statutes  prepared  by  Sir  John  Thompson  which  have  become  law  under 
his  supervision  to  the  great  benefit  of  public  and  private  interests.     Every 
Session   since  he  has  been   Minister    of  Justice,    he    has    brought    before 
Pariiament  a  large  volume  of  new  legislation.      His  amendments   to  tl.a 
banking  laws  and  his  constant  revision  of  the  criminal  law  may  be  specially 
noted   as  of  great  pubUc  advantage.     In  connection   with  the  coi>y right 
question  he  went  U)  Kngland  in  1890,  and  laid  before  the  Home  Government 
the  argumeot  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  an  able  memoraiulum 
addressed   to  Lord  Knutaford,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.      The 
Copyright  Act  to  protect  the  intereete  of  Canadian  publishers  in  resi>ect  to 
foreign  copyright  waa  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  the  preceding 
year." 
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FolIowinR  the  death  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  in  June,  1891,  came  tha 
brief  rremi.  rsl.ip  of  Sir  John  Abbott,  during  which  Sir  J..lin  Thompson  Ud 
the  House  of  Coinmons  and  participate<l  in  the  evenU  connected  with  the 
Btriking  «rif8  of  bye-election  victories  which  markwl  the  year  18'J2.  Party 
t■on8i•ll•rati..I)^  based  chiefly  U|«)n  his  penwnal  religious  views,  had  mado  Sir 
John  ThninpH..n,  in  1891,  unselfishly  waive  his  claims  to  the  Pren.i.  wiiii-, 
which,  after  thcne  of  Sir  Charles  Tuj)i«!r,  were  by  far  the  strongest  of  any 
public  leader  of  that  time.  But  on  November  25,  1892,  Sir  John  Abb-.tt 
found  that  his  health  was  giving  way,  and  on  the  faint  chance  of  iU 
pri-sorvation  resigned  his  post  With  general  satisfaction,  not  unshanxl  by 
iwlitical  opponents,  Sir  John  Thompson  waa  called  upon  to  form  • 
liovemnienl,  which  he  did  on  December  0,  M  IbUowf : 

Premier  •!..«  Miniiler  of  Justice Sir  John  S.  D.  Thompwn. 

Miniiter  of  Tr..le  .n.l  Conimrrce Hon.  M«ken«e  Howell. 

PoiUn«iter.r.en««l Sir  Adolph  Caron.  K.C.ll.O. 

Secreury  of  SUte Hon.  J«hn  C.«t.g.n. 

Minuter  of  Finance Hon,  Oeorge  K.  Fo.ter 

Mmiiter  of  M.rine  and  Hi^heric Sir  C.  H.  TupiK-r.  K.C.M.O. 

Miniiter  of  R.ilw«y«  •n.l  Canal. Hon.  John  G.  H«KK«rt. 

Miniiter  of  Ptjhlic  Work. Hon.  J.  Alrtenc  Ouimet 

Minitter  of  MilitU  ana  Defence Hon.  J.  C.  Patterwn. 

Miniiter  of  the  Interior Hon.  T.  Mayne  Daly. 

Miniiter  of  Agriculture """•*•  "^^  ^.T'l^,  „  « 

Without  Portfolio Sir  Frank  Smith.  K.C.M.O. 

Without  Portfolio SirJohnCarling.  K.C.M.O. 

Pr«ident  of  the  Conncil Hon.  W.  B.  Ivea. 

In  the  Miuiitry,  but  not  in  the  Cabinet. 

SoHdtor-Oeneral Hon.  J.  J.  Cnrran.  Q  C. 

Comptroller  of  Cuitmm Hon.  N.  Clarke  Wallace. 

Comptroller  of  Inland  Rrveniie Hon.  J.  F.  Wood.  Q  C. 

Prior  to  tliis  event,  and  in  the  preceding  February,  Sir  John  Thompeon 
with  Mr.  Mackenzie  Bowell  and  Mr.  O.  R  Foster,  had  represented  the 
Covernment  of  Canada  at  an  important  but  resultless  conference  in  trade 
matters  at  Washington.  He  had  also  taken  an  acUve  part  in  obUining  the 
refusal  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  Bond-Blaine  arrangement  of  1890, 
and  was  a  member  of  a  Conference  held  at  Halifax  in  November,  1S02,  to 
discua  the  ensuing  difficultiea  between  Canada  and  Newfoundland  and  the 
poeaibilitiea  of  the  tatter's  entry  into  Confederation. 
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Shortly  after  Ijecoming  rremier  Sir  John  Tlioin|>Bon  wm  appoinUnl  a 
British  Arbitrator  at  the  Paris  tribunal  for  the  tettlemont  of  tho  tt«'bring  S.-.% 
quertion,  and  for  his  great  ju.licial  services  in  this  capacity  was  calknl  tn  the 
Imperial  Privy  Council.  Upon  his  return  from  Paris  the  Premier,  in  18y3, 
made  a  poliUcal  tour  of  Ontario  and  was  given  a  most  cordial  reception.  His 
last  public  function  in  Cana-la  was  the  unveiling  of  the  Toronto  statue  to  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  on  Octolwr  13,  1894.  A  little  later,  on  December  12, 
he  died  auddenly  at  Windsor  Castle,  a  few  minute*  after  being  sworn  in 
by  the  Queen  as  a  meml)er  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  ceremonial  and 
DaUonal  f\ineral— from  the  Royal  Castle  to  a  Britis^h  battleship,  and  froip 
the  "Bleul.oim"  to  the  staUiy  Cathedral  at  Tlalifax— was  an  eTent  of 
memorable  import  in  Uw  •▼oluUon  of  clo*r  Imperial  aympathy. 
24 
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CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

SIE    MACKENZIK    BOWKLL. 
IV    J.    Li^MBBKT  PaYNK. 

Sir  lUckeiude  Bowell  .  N.tive  of  EngUiKl-Of  Humble  PareuUge-Beiins  Work  .t  tfce  Age 
•f  Elevei-An  Apprentice  in  "  The  IntelL^^en.  er  "  OfBce.  3elleville-At  Eighteen  Year, 
o(  Are  Atte.ds  Sch.^^l  for  Six  Mouths -W.n.  >  Teacher'.  Certificate-Return,  to  "The 
iBtelligencer"  Office  «  I'oremaa  -M.rr.e.  Miss  Harriett  L'misa  Moore-Purckiuo  The 
Intellig.ncer"  IMant  -Es.abh.hr,  "Th.  I),urnar'-lD  i86.S  Pubhshe.  "The  Daily 
I.tell.>tencer"-Hond  of  Pubhc  Controversy-An  Honest  P.. lifcian-One  of  the  Leading 
Citizen,  of  Belleville- Becomes  e  ra,Mli.late  for  I-ol,tKal  Ho,,,  rain  .86j-In  1867  Elected  to 

theFirat  Don.i-.ionl'arha.nenl-An  Activn  Mt-niber  of  the  Conservative  Party-In  1878 Given 
Portfolio  of  Mini.ter  of  Cstoms-ln  .8-,^  Hecomes  I.ea,ler  of  the  Sen.t.^-On  Death  of 
Sir  John  Thompson  CHlle.i  to  the  rrem,ersh,p-H,s  C^ibinet-Knishted  by  Her  Majesty- 
A  Prominent  Oransenian-Ui.  lulereat  m  M.UUr,  Atfair.-TUe  Character  •«  tke  Man- 
Kesi{U  the  Fremieraliip. 

IT  w«  my  privilege  to  know  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  for  many  years,  and  to 
serre  him  in  a  closely  personal  capacity  duru.K  the  eventful  period  of 
his  Premiership,  as  well  as  for  a  long  time  anierior  to  that  regime.     The 
intimacy  arising  from  that  relationship,  and  the  opportunities  it  atforded  for 
learning  his  b.istory  and  characterisH<:s,  make  up  tlie  only  excuse  which  can 
be  offere<l  for  this  brief  biographical  sketch  being  prepared  by  my  hands. 

Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  was  born  at  Rickinghall,  in  yuHolk,  England,  on 
the  27th  of  December.  1823.  His  father  was  a  builder,  and,  in  1833, 
emigrated  to  this  country.  One  year  later  saw  the  boy  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Oorge  Benjamin,  of  Belleville,  to  learn  the  trade  and  handicraft  of  a  printer, 
llo  was  then  eleven  years  of  age,  and  Mr.  Benjaniin-s  printing  office,  whence 
The  InkUignicr  was  issued,  ba.l  all  liie  iiu.onveniences  and  primitive 
makeshifts  of  a  country  weekly  in  a  pnictiruUy  pioneer  settlemeni  The 
new  boy  started  ofl-iis  "  printer's  devil."  and  fr.,m  confessions  of  mischievous 
pranks  hi  those  early  days,  it  may  fairly  be  a.s,surned  that  the  appellation  in 
his  case  was  not  altogether  misplaced.  His  apprenticeship  took  him  from 
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his  liome  and  brought  him  wholly  under  the  care  of  his  employer— aa  was 
the  custom  in  tliosp  times.  Mr.  Benjamin  was  a  gentleman  of  high  education 
and  pul>lic  spirit,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  exercised  a  great  influence  in 
moulding  the  character  and  aspirati«>ng  of  bii  young  apprentice.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  tliat  in  succeeding  years  the  young  man  followed  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  kind  and  capable  mentor  ;  but  in  each  capacity,  whetlier 
in  business,  municipal  affairs,  social  organizations,  or  in  political  life  he 
adranced  one  step  higher.  This  was  purely  a  coincidence,  for  Sir  Mackenzie 
has  assured  me  that  he  neither  set  up  Mr.  Benjamin  as  his  ideal  nor  sought 
in  any  way  to  follow  in  his  footatepi  in  life.  B«  that  as  it  may,  the  young 
"printer's  devil"  passed  through  his  thre*  years'  apprenticeship,  and 
at  fourteen  ranked  as  a  journeyman.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  him  when  he 
realized  that  he  was  a  master  printwr  and  able  to  earn  an  independent 
livelihood.  He  continued  with  Mr.  Benjamin  im  thia  capacity  on  'lite 
Intelligmcer  until  ha  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  Ht  had  than  saved  a  little 
money,  and,  desiring  to  equip  himself  with  a  bettar  aducation — although 
there  are  few  schools  mora  thorough  and  practical  than  a  newspaper  office — 
he  went  to  the  school  of  Mr.  Thomas  Agar,  of  Sydney,  in  tha  County  of 
Hastings,  where  he  spent  itx  months  in  hard  and  earnest  work  with  his 
books.  Such  progress  did  ha  make  that  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  was  given 
a  certificate  of  qualification  ai  taaeher.  More  than  that,  h*  acotpted  an 
engagement  to  take  charge  of  a  whooL 

But  he  was  not  destined  for  work  of  that  sort  It  was  a  turning  point 
in  his  life,  and  the  turn  brought  him  back  into  closer  association  than  evar 
with  his  old  friend,  Mr.  George  Benjamin.  On  the  Saturday  preceding  tha 
week  he  was  to  begin  work  as  a  rural  dominie  ha  met  his  former  employer 
and  was  induced  to  go  back  to  Th«  InUlligeneer  office  as  foreman,  at  the 
munificent  salary  ot  $10  a  month,  with  board  and  washing — which  was 
probably  as  maeh  as  he  would  have  receivad,  in  Uioae  days,  as  a  school 
teacher.  Six  yean  latar  he  was  given  a  fiill  parttMtdUp  in  the  bnainess,  and  on 
the  strength  of  thk  batter  prospect  in  life,  he  oounimmatad  an  engagement  of 
Mveral  years  witk  Ifia  Harriet  Loniaa  Moare,  and  wai  married,  Decembar, 
1B47.      Confidence  caaa  with  experience,  and,  ttimalated  by  the  ambitiaa 
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to  rise  higher,  he  joined  with  his  brother-in-law  in  1848,  and  took  the 
printing  property  off  Mr.  Benjamin's  hands.  But  Mr.  Bowell's  temperament 
and  instincts  of  self-reliance  did  not  fit  him  for  a  harmonious  partnership, 
and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  newspaper. 
Thus  he  started  in  as  "devil"  and  in  sixteen  years  came  to  be  absolute 
owner,  editor  and  publisher.  TTie  Intelligencer  was  still  continued  as  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  a  job  printing  office ;  but  the  young  proprietor  was 
ambitious  to  have  it  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  community. 
Accordingly,  when  the  first  Atlantic  cable  had  been  laid,  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  little  evening  sheet,  named  the  Diurnal,  for  which  his 
gubscnbers  paid  him  a  York-shilling  per  week.  It  was  designed  to  give  the 
latest  European  news  that  flashed  through  the  cable,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
passing  mention  that  the  operator  who  received  those  dispatches  was  Mr.  H.  P. 
Dwight,  the  now  widely-known  General  Manager  of  the  Great  North-Weatern 
Telegraph  Company.  But  the  Diurnal  was  not  a  paying  investment,  and 
after  a  time  was  abandoned.  In  1866  the  publication  of  the  Daily 
Intelligencer  was  begun,  and,  although  Sir  Mackenzie  ceased  to  have  any 
connection  with  it  in  1878,  it  has  ever  since  continued  to  flourish. 

Interest  quite  naturally  centres  in  the  genesis  of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell's 
public  career.  He  was  still  a  very  young  man  when  he  became  identified 
witl  a  local  debating  club,  and  waa  one  of  ita  most  enthusiastic  and  possibly 
pugtaciouB  members  until  a  little  incident  occurred  which  diverted  him 
permtnently  from  the  mock  to  the  real  arena  of  discussion.  The  subject  for 
debate  on  a  particular  evening  was  the  time-worn  and  still  unsettled  question : 
"  From  which  does  man  derive  more  pleasure,  anticipation  or  realization  T' 
and  an  Irish  schoolmaster  of  the  old  stamp  was  in  the  chair  as  judge.  The 
young  printer  came  heavily  primed  for  the  occasion,  and  presented  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  "  anticipation."  The  old 
schoolmaster  evidently  thought  the  same,  yet  he  summed  up  in  rich 
Hibernian  brogue  as  follows :  "  B'ys,  ye  have  debated  this  soobject  wid  a 
good  deal  of  tact  and  ability.  The  side  of  anticipation  haa  the  best  of  the 
argument,  but  as  Oi  belave  in  realisation,  Oi  decide  thet  way  I"  This  wai 
too  much   for  the  youthfiil  orator,  and  he  never  returned  to  the  debating 
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school  But  he  did  not  weaken  in  his  Interest  in  public  controyersy,  and  at 
24  years  of  age,  full  of  the  vivacity  and  fearlessness  which  has  characterized 
his  whole  life,  he  plunged  info  the  thick  of  »  political  campaign.  He  went 
through  the  County  of  Hastings  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  (afterwards  tlie 
Honourable)  Edmund  Murney,  and,  altlinugh  his  candidate  was  defeated,  he 
did  not  lose  heart ;  for  in  1849,  two  years  later,  the  struggle  wiis  renewed 
with  victorious  results.  It  was  in  this  campaign  of  1849  that  an  incident 
occurred  which  fairly  illustrates  the  character  of  the  man  and  of  the  times. 
He  was  given  |I0  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  election  in  the  Township  of 
Hungerford,  one  of  the  largest  divisions  in  the  Riding.  It  cost  hiiu  $1  to 
have  a  voter  taken  from  Tweed  to  Marmora,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen 
miles,  and  with  some  satisfaction  he  afterwards  returned  |9  to  the  Central 
Committee  in  Belleville.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  hea\.  costs 
attending  the  election  campaigns  of  to-day,  might  properly  wish  for  a  return 
to  the  inexpensive  methods  of  those  primitive  days. 

With  unabated  enthusiasm  Mr.  Bowell  took  an  active  part  in  public 

affairs  in  general   from  that  time  onward.      Athough  rei)eatedly  urged   te 

accept  municipal  responsibilities,  he  steadily  held  to  the  purpose  of  keeping 

out  of  that  arena ;  but  for  thirteen  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  School 

Board  of  Belleville,  during  eleven  of  which  he  served  as  Chairman  and  part 

of  the  time  also  as  Chairman  of  the  Grammar  School  Board.    Throughout  his 

life  he  has  displayed  the  deepest  interest  in  matters  appertaining  to  education, 

and  one  of  the  objects  of  his  long  journey  up  the  north-west  coast  of  British 

Columbia  and  across  the  prairies  of  the  North- West  Territories  during  the 

summer  of  1895  was  to  personally  investigate  the  system  of  Industrial  Schools 

established  by  the  Government  among  the  Indians.     Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell 

first  became  a  candidate  for  political  honors  in  1863.     Mr.  Benjamin,  who 

had  represented  the  riding  for  fourteen  years,  declined  in  that  year  to  run 

again,  and  his  one-time  jirotegi  was  put  forward  in  his  stead,     vlt  that  time 

Upper  Canada  constituencies  were  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement  over  racial 

and  religious  questions.     Tfie  Globe,  under  George  Brown,  had  been  waging 

for  some  years  a  bitter  crusade  against  Roman  Catholic  institutions  in 

general  ami  special  privileges  in  particular.     The  question  immediately  at 
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iau*  was  the  Incorporation  of  Roman  Catholic  Institutions,  and  "The  La'lirs 
of  Loretto"  was  singied  out  for  special  controversy.  Mr.  Benjuiniti  had  voted 
for  Uie  Utter  measure  and  Mr.  Bowell  was  now  called  upon  to  pledge 
himself  to  an  opposite  course.  He  refused.  He  took  the  high  anil  patriotic 
ground  that,  in  a  country  like  this,  occupied  by  a  ln'tf^roj^eneous  population, 
it  was  inijiiissiMc  to  govern  successfully  along  such  narrow  liaes.  lie  argued 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  take  away  rights  and  privileges  which  hail  been 
acquired  by  law,  and  contrary  to  what  he  understood  to  be  the  principles  of 
the  Coiisorvative  party.  Prejudices  wore,  however,  »ctiv(!ly  arousiid,  and,  as 
is  always  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  a  deaf  oar  was  turned  to  the 
voice  of  reason  and  toleration.     Mr.  Bowell  was  defeated. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  at  the  very  threshold  ot  his 
political  career  he  should  have  been  confrotiled  by  the  same  phase  of  religious 
eoutroverey  that  met  him  when  he  assumed  the  Premiership.  Mr.  Bowell 
knew  that  his  jwsition  upon  the  issue  of  1863  meant  certain  defeat ;  yet  he 
refused  to  do  violence  to  his  sense  of  justice,  regardle«  of  the  course  of 
expediency  wliich  his  ambition  for  »  seat  in  Parliament  might  have 
suggested.  In  1867,  he  was  elected  to  the  firs»  Dominion  Parliament.  In 
the  years  which  had  intervened  between  his  first  candidature  and  this  contest, 
the  bargain  of  Confederation  had  been  consummated,  and  its  provisions  had 
been  accepted  by  the  people  at  large.  The  electoral  riding  of  North  Hastings 
was  composed  then,  as  it  is  to-day,  of  strongly  Protestant  elements,  and  on 
general  principles  Separate  Schools  found  no  favor  in '.he  community ;  but 
they  realized  that  these  concessions  formed  apart  of  the  basis  of  Confe'lera'ion, 
and  they  accepted  them  as  being  outside  the  pale  of  useful  controversy. 
Thus,  Mr.  Bowell  entered  Parliament  without  compromising  the  piiii  iples 
which  he  had  laid  down  in  his  first  appeal  to  the  people  of  Hastings. 

I  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  disposition  at  this  time  to  follow  him 
through  his  twenty-five  years  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  would  be  too  long 
a  story.  Suffice  it,  that  his  restless  ene;gy  took  him  quickly  into  the  active 
business  of  the  House.  His  natural  fondness  for  details  and  fearless  :iiethods 
of  analysis  soon  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  shaping  of 
Parliaraentaiy    measures.       T^ter    on,    when    his    party    had    passed    into 
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oppodtioa,  and  it  was  numerically  weak  in  the  House,  it  ia  laid  tliat  b« 

became  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Government.     Eurl y  and  late,  on 

the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  the  Committee  rooms,  in  the  presii  and  on  the 

hustings,  he  carried  on  a  vigorous  and  unceasing  fight  for  tho  priuciplcs  of 

his  party,  and  wlieu  Sir  John  Mucdoiiald  was  returned  to  power  in  iSlS,  no 

one  was  surprised   that  Mackenzie   Bowell  should  be  given    the   iiiipuriaut 

portfolio  of  Minister  of  Customs  in  the  new  Government.      It  is  worthy  of 

'uention  that  he  was,  in  1895,  the  sole  survivor  in  office  of  the  Cabinet  of  1878 

— six  of  his  colleagues  of  1878  having  died   and  the  others  being  in  various 

spheres  of  life  outside.     For  thirteen  years  he  served  as  Minister  of  Customs ; 

lor  a  year  at  Minister  of  Militia ;   for  two  years  as  Minister  of  Trade  and 

Commerce;  and  for*  year  and  nearly  five  months — December  21,  1894,  to 

April  27,  1896 — ••  Premier  and  President  of  the  Council.     When  the  late 

Sir   John   Thompson   assumed    the   Premiership,    in    December,    1892,  Mr. 

Bowell  was  asked  to  take  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  and  he  assunud  it 

with  reluctance.     This  took  him  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wlierc  he  had 

sat  for  twenty-five  years  in  unbroken  representation  of  the  Nortli  Riding  of 

Hastings.     It  was  in  the  year  following  this  change  that  he  made  his  famous 

visit  to  Australia,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  Colonial  Conference  of  1894 — 

which  gathering  may  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant 

events  in  Um  modem   history  of  the  British    Empire.     On   December    14, 

following  the  tragic  death  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  he  was  called  to  the 

Premiership,  and  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1895,   he  waa  knighted  by  Her 

Majesty.     His  Ministry  was  made  up  as  follows : 

Premier  and  Prendent  of  the  Council Hon.  Sir  Mackende  Bowell 

Minlater  of  Justice Hon.  C.  H.  Tupper 

Miniater  of  Trade  and  Commerc* Hon.  W.  B.  Ivea 

PoitmaaterGeneral Hon.  Sir  A.  P.  CarM 

Secretary  of  State Hon.  A.  R.  Dickey 

Minister  of  Fin.ince   Hon.  G.  E.  Foster 

Miniiter  of  Marine  and  Fisheries Hon.  John  CostiRan 

Miniater  of  Railways  aad  Canals Hon.  J.  G.  Haggart 

Minister  of  Public  Works Hon.  J.  A.  Ouimet 

Minister  of  Militia   Hon   J.  C.  Patterson 

Minister  of  the  Interior Hon.  Thomas  M.  Daly 

Minister  of  Agriculture Hon.  A.  R.  Angers 
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Wiiliout  Portfolio  Hon   Sir  Pr.ink  Smith 

Villr.  a  l'.,rlf..lio    Mm    W.  H.  Moi>t:i;;u« 

Witbuut  i'uitfuliu ,  ....lloii.  U.  l'°eri;u*oa 

Not  ill  Cd'iiiK't 

SfjlicitorOeneral lion.  John  J.  Ciirrun 

Coinptroller  of  Iiil.iinl  Krviiuie   lion.  J'hri  F.  \V'k..1 

Cuni)jtroller  of  Customs lion.  N.  Cl.irke  W.illae* 

No  reference  to  tlifi  caritT  nf  Sir  Mai'ki'i/i(>  IJou-pII  wouM  l>o  coinplfte 
willioiit  incidental  treatment  of  ilie  part  whieii  ho  lias  p)iiyotl  as  a  vohinti  ir 
and  us  an  Orangeman.  It  was  in  IS,")?  tliat  he  joined  witli  two  otliers  in  the 
or);anisi(i<m  of  the  Belleville  IJifle  <'o;npany  of  sixty-five  men,  taking  the 
personal  rank  of  Ensign.  At  that  time  all  that  the  Government  furnished  in 
Class  B  were  the  arms,  the  uniforms  biing  purchased  almost  wholly  by  the 
olliiors.  In  1860  his  Company  waa  re-uniforined  and  the  ofti.  ers  hore  the 
ndtiiiiiinal  expense  of  providing  a  batid.  In  1804  the  Belleville  Rifle 
Company,  with  other  similar  volunteer  organizations,  was  called  out  for 
service  along  the  Canadian  frontier,  in  order  to  prevent  raids  being  made 
upon  the  United  Slates  by  Southerners  who  were  making  this  country  a  ba.se 
of  operations.  The  Belleville  Company  was  stationed  at  Amherstburg, 
Ontario,  for  four  months,  and  on  returning  home  in  May,  ISO.'i,  the 
Knsign  decided  to  retire.  When  the  Fenian  Raid  occurred  in  1S66  the 
military  spirit  again  took  possession  of  him.  The  Captain  of  No.  1  Company 
of  the  inth  Battalion  could  not  leave  for  the  front,  and  Mackenzie  Bowell, 
regardless  of  business  and  domestic  care,  volunteered  to  take  his  place.  He 
was  accc|itcd  and  put  in  charge  of  No.  1  Company  as  Captain.  The  Battalion 
served  at  Prescott  until  the  Fenian  trouble  was  over.  Subsequently  the 
49th  Battalion  was  organized.  No.  1  Company  being  composed  of  the  old  Rifle 
Company  organized  in  1857,  and  Mr.  Bowell  was  made  Senior  Major.  He 
continued  in  that  rank  for  five  years  and  for  two  years  afterwards  was  brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  then  permanently  retired  retaining  the  senior  rank. 
Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell's  experience  as  an  Orangeman  dates  from  1842,  when, 
at  ninetf  en  years  of  age  he  was  initiated  into  that  Order.  It  would  be  a  long 
story  to  trace  his  rise  from  the  ranks  to  the  high  ofSces,  and  many  facts  ol 
interest  in  that  relation  must  be  pa.ssed  over.     Begitining  at  the  hu-abls  post 
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of  Tyler,  he  paaaed  step  by  «tep  upward  until  he  became  Trovinnal  Grand 
Master.  This  he  held  for  eight  years,  and  then  succeeded  the  late  Hon. 
Jolm  IliMyard  Cameron,  as  Moet  Worshipful  Grand  Master.  While  in  that 
office  he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  Great  Britain,  and  was  there  elected  a-f  the 
first  President  of  the  Triennial  Council.  In  1878,  after  having  occupied  the 
first  (hair  for  eight  years,  he  retired  from  office  in  the  Orange  Order. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  hint  at  tlie  qualities  which  I  believe  brought 
Mackenzie  IJowell  into  great  public  prominence.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
study  hi.s  character  from  a  point  of  advantage  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
know  that  I  shall  have  the  concurring  judgment  of  all  those  who  know  him 
best,  when  I  say  that  he  owes  very  much  to  his  prodigious  energy  his 
masterly  grasp  of  detail,  his  urbanity  of  manner  and  his  spotless  integrity  of 
life.  In  short,  he  has  been  a  very  capable  man,  who  has  commanded 
jKipular  truwt.  He  stands  for  what  the  world  recognizes  as  "  a  good  all  round 
man,"  gifted  with  acute  sagacity  in  many  things,  and  bringing  a  robust 
common  sense  to  bear  on  all  things.  It  was  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  who 
said:  "The  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great  difTerence 
between  men,  between  the  great  and  the  insignificant,  is  energy,  invincible 
determination,  an  honest  purjwse  once  fixed,  then  death  or  victory.  This 
quality  will  do  anything  in  the  world  ;  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances, 
will  make  a  two-legged  creature  a  man  without  it"  A  hundred  apt 
illustrations  of  this  truthful  observation  could  be  drawn  from  our  everyday 
life  in  commerce,  in  education,  in  religion,  and  in  politics ;  but  it  has  no 
more  conspicuous  exponent  than  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell. 

Towards  the  close  of  April,  1896,  Sir  Mackenzie  resigned  the 
Premiership,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  Bart.,  was  called  upon  to  form  • 
Cabinet.  I  know  that  it  would  aflford  interesting  reading  if  I  were  to  detail 
tlie  circumstances  which  came  under  my  personal  observation  during  those 
days  of  trouble  and  excitement  in  December,  1895,  and  January,  1896,  but 
it  would  not  be  proper  that  I  should  do  so  now,  nor  would  such  a  statement 
serve  any  useful  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  time  that  Sir 
Mackenzie  came  out  of  the  ordeal  without  a  stain  on  his  good  name,  and 
na,'isfii\  into  quieter  avenues  of  public  life  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had  the 
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t- Ulcere  lympathy  of  a  rut  majurity  of  the  p«opla  of  Canada.  No  one 
rt'tilizid  more  dt'eply  than  liimself  that  he  lacked  some  of  tho  (jualitifa  which 
luake  a  political  leader  strung ;  but  it  waa  not  one  uf  his  failmKi*  to  flinch 
from  the  dictatea  of  duty  nor  to  depart  from  hie  strict  nuliuua  of  fair  play 
and  juatice.  It  can  neter  be  denied  that  be  waa  moved  in  hia  general 
conduct  by  high  patriotic  considerationa ;  nor  that  ht  yieldod  his  full  energy 
to  the  promotion  of  meaauiea  which  he  conscientiously  believed  were  for  the 
public  weal.  Speaking  of  his  life  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  waa  not  an  intolerant  man  swayed  by  narrow  views ;  on  the  contrary  it 
may  be  maintained  that  he  brought  a  broad-minded  Jud^tneut  to  bear  on  all 
matters  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  administration.  He  was  not  even  a 
strong  partisan,  aa  has  often  been  said  by  those  who  judged  only  from 
superficial  evidences.  He  waa  an  uncompromising  Conservative  so  ''ar  as 
general  policy  waa  concerned ;  but  I  never  knew  him  to  allow  party 
considerations  to  influence  him  in  his  friendsliips,  in  his  tuitions  '>f  rij^ht  and 
wrong,  or  in  hia  oouceptioua  of  what  waa  ius  Um  Utbt  ^^uud  ul'  \,hv  |iublic 
"crvic*. 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 
nx    cHARi.n    Tvrf-aM, 

»V  J.  CxaTKIX  HOMIKfc 

Sir  Ck-tw  Tbpp«  O-  of  the  Ore.t  U.der.  W  the  Con..rT.U^    P.rtT  W  •'^"•^J*;;f " 
A»eric-The  RlKhl-H.nd  of  Sir  John  A.  U^donM-Hot'i  .t  Au.l.rrst.  N..v.  boot.. 
The  Son  of  .  ClerKymmn-K-luct.  d  m  Nov.  ScoU.  u.i  .t  the  Uui  crtUy  of  hUinburKU- 
Receive,  the  Degree  of  M.  I),  in  1H4.,  -Pr.cti««  Mrdicne  m  Not.  Scoti.-H..  «»"'»«'. 
]u«-,.h  Howe  hi.Gre.t  Kival-Uefe.U  Huwe  for  the  I'ruvi.icua  A.M«bly  in  Us 5     1 1'« 
huhlniK  Hc^lof  the  Con«-rv.Uve  Party  in  No*.  Scotm-The  Con»er».U»e.  •«'«'"*"- 
Tupper  Appointed  Provincial  Srcretary-Goe.  to  Lo.wlon  to  Promote  the  iu.l.ling  of  . 
R.;iw.y   from    Hahf.x   to  Quebec -Practise.    Med.ci,..   .n    H.Uf.x-In    .8*4    »«co«e. 
Premier  of  Not.   ScuUu-llii   P:.rt  in  C.nfederatiou-Becomr.   Pte..d..nt  •(  th«   Privy 
Council-Mini.ter  of  Inland  Revenue-Minister  of  Cu.tM«,.-TaVe.  .  Strong  Intere.t  u. 
the  C.».Ji.n  Pacific  R..lway-In  OppoMtio.! -Practi».-.   hi.   ProfeMiun  in   Ottawa   .n.| 
Toronto-Advocate,    the   National  I'ohcy-M.m,ter  of   Public   Work..    Ktc-Cre.ted   a 
CC  M  O  —Sir   Ch.rle.  Tapper  .   Vixorom    Debater-lwome.  Hlfh    Co«imtt.Joner  for 
C«1.<1.  in  London-In  1887  Appointed  liin.ater  of  Fin.nce-ReturM  to  I/>n.Jon  ..  H.kH 
Comtniuioner-Doe.  Good  Work  for  Canada  M  High  Com-iwioner-In  1S91  Hdps  Si, 
John  in  hi.  U.t  General  Election-Bccome.  Premier  on    Re«gn.tion  of  Su   .M.ck.  i.re 
Bowell-Hi.  Cabinet-His   Stand  on   the   Manitoba  School  Que.tion-Defe.ted   .t  the 
G«iicr.l  ElectioB— Hi.  Public  Honor.— One  of  CM.d.'.  Gr«B4  Old  1U«. 

IN  the  formative  period  of  the  politics  and  conititution  of  a  new  country 
personal  force  is  as  necessary  as  personal  finatie.  To  the  Conservative 
party  of  British  America  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  two 
leaders  were  given  in  the  persona  of  Charies  'l\ipper  and  John  A.  Macdonald, 
who  were  respectively  possessed  of  these  elements  of  power  in  a  most  uni<iue 
and  effective  degree.  As  the  years  passed  on  and  the  Nova  ScoUa  leader 
stretched  out  hia  hand  to  the  great  statesman  of  Canada  in  a  policy  of  federal 
union,  and,  laUr  on,  of  raUway  development  and  Uriff  action,  a  new 
Dominion,  broadening  out  from  sea  to  sea,  realized  the  importance  of  this 
combinaUon  of  personal  qualities  and  accepted  Sir  Charies  Tupper  as  the  right 
hand  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  his  probable  succeaeor  in  political  power  and 
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party  leadership.  la  that  period  lie  the  most  im[)ortant  germs  of  Canadian 
development,  and  around  it  may  be  seen  the  shadows  of  Provincial  and 
National  struggles  in  which  these  two  men  were  always  to  the  front  and 
always  in  harmonized  public  action.  Sir  John  Macdonald  combined,  in  hia 
great  public  career,  a  marvellous  power  of  managing  men  with  a  skilled 
c  ij)  leity,  which  was  also  innate  and  instinctive,  for  knowing  what  th« 
j)e(.ple  wanted  and  how  and  when  they  wanted  it.  He  possessed  a  magnetic 
personality  which  drew  men  to  him  and  made  the  arts  of  an  orator 
unnecessary.  Yet  these  he  possessed  in  some  measure,  though  not  in  the 
forceful  degree  which  made  his  Nova  Scotia  friend  and  ooUoaguo  bo  valuable. 
He  was  essentially  a  constructive  statesman  and  as  such  employed  all  the 
elements  of  conciliation  with  consummate  skill.  On  the  other  hand,  strength 
of  purpose  and  vigour  of  attack,  strength  of  policy  and  determined  energy  iu 
its  defence,  strength  of  frame  and  voice  and  style  of  thought  were  the 
characteristics  of  Sir  Charles  Tupper. 

Born  at  Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  on  July  2,  1821,  Charles  Tupper  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tupper,  a  veteran  Baptist  minister  and  scholar  of  the 
Province.  He  was  educated  at  Horton  Academy,  and  received  ttie  degree  of 
M.A.  in  course,  and  afterwards  the  honorary  one  of  D.O.L.  from  Acadia 
College.  He  went  to  the  University  ot  Edinburgh,  graduated  as  M.D.  in 
1S43,  and  became  a  meinbor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  the  same 
city.  Returning  to  Nova  Scotia  he  practised  his  profession  for  a  number  of 
years  at  Amherst  with  eminent  success.  There  he  married,  in  1846,  Miss 
Frances  Amelia  Morse,  and  fifty  years  later  celebrated  at  the  capital  of  the 
Dominion,  amid  innumerable  congratulations  and  the  receipt  of  many  gifts, 
the  golden  anniversary  of  a  happy  marriage.  Up  to  1855  Dr.  Tupper  took 
no  active  part  in  public  matters,  though  his  commanding  presence,  clever 
conversational  powers  and  personal  popularity  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for 
political  preferment.  Then  came  the  moment — ^the  turning  point  in  fortune's 
fickle  favour — which  comes  to  most  men  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  and 
upon  the  issue  of  wLich,  in  his  case,  depended  a  future  of  high  position  and 
wide  opportunities  for  good. 
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Joseph  Howe  waa  then  the  dr.rling  of  the  people  of  Nora  Scotia.     He 
wMa  a  man  of  such  brilliant  abilities,  auch  far-seeing  views,  such  powerful 
oratorical  force,  that  had  the  arena  been  a  little  larger,  and  his  field  of 
achievement  a  little  more  important,  the  ranks  of  the  English-speaking  world 
would  have  rung  with  his  name  and  fame.     As  it  was  he  must  be  deemed  by 
history  a  great  man — despite  the  limitation  of  his  life  and  his  Provincial 
environment      In    1855,   with   all   the   preside   of   popular    and    Liberal 
leadership,  and  his  great  reputation  as  an  orator  and  a  politician,  he  came  to 
Cumberland  County,  where  he  had  been  previously  elected  in  1852,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Provincial  Assembly  in  the  general  election.     Dr.  Tupper 
was  persuaded  to  oppose  him  in  the  Conservative  interest,  and  in  doing  so 
faced  a  running  tide  of  public  opinion  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  up  much  of  an  extensive  medical  practice.     With  all  his 
energy,  however,  he  threw  himself  into  the  fight,  and  the  result  of  the 
strenuous  struggle,  typical  of  many  an  after  contest,  was  a  victory  for  the 
young  Conservative  over  an  eloquent  veteran  of  many  years'  supremacy,  and 
in  an  election  during  which  the  Province  went  overwhelmingly  Liberal.     He 
entered  the  new   House   with    sixteen    party  colleagues   out  of   fifty-two 
members,  but  with  a  reputation  which  Howe  was  the  first  to  help  by  the 
statement  that  he  had  been  beaten  by  one  who  would  be  "  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party." 

From  that  time  Dr.  Tupper  was  the  fighting  head  of  the  party  in  the 
Province,  although  for  nine  years  to  come  Hon.  James  W.  Johnston 
remained  the  nominal  leader.  With  his  appearance  in  the  house  and 
residence  at  Halifax,  which  followed,  a  new  and  distinct  period  commenced 
in  his  career.  His  platform  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature  was  conciliation 
for  sectarian  issues  and  the  building  of  necessary  railways  by  and  through 
the  Grovernment  and  not  as  a  result  of  individual  enterprise.  The  first  won 
for  him  and  his  party  the  Roman  Catholic  vote ;  the  second  neutralized  in  a 
political  sense  the  energetic  transportation  policy  of  Howe.  In  February, 
186/,  the  Conservatives  came  into  ofiBce  and  Dr.  Tupper  waa  appointed 
Provincial  Secretary.  Largely  through  his  activity  and  initiaHve  many 
important  reforms  were  effected.      The  existing  monopoly  in  miu«a  and 
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minerals  was  aliolialied,  the  ]>nsis  of  pojtiilar  rcprosentation  in  the  Assembly 
wMs  enlarged,  the  Jury  law  was  fttnondod  and  consolidated,  subordinate  public 
I'licerfl  were  dipqiialifnd  from  fitting  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  initiative  of 
money  votes  by  the  (ioverrmient  adopted.  In  1858,  Dr.  Tupper  went  to 
London  to  j>romote  the  huildini;  of  a  railway  from  Halifax  to  Quebec,  and 
thoiiph  the  itiission  was  not  iinneiliatcly  successful  he  benefited  largely  by 
ills  personal  intercourse  with  l'.nL;lish  statesmen  and  by  discussions  which 
arose  as  to  the  fcaisibility  of  uniting  the  British  American  Provinces  in  a 
tcdiral  union. 

As  a  result  of  the  elections,  in  the  succeeding  year  his  party  in  the 
I'rovincc  was  beaten,  although  Dr.  Tupper  was  again  chosen  for  Cumberland. 
He  M'ent  into  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Halifax,  and  during  the  next 
four  years  also  exhibited  in  public  life  that  personal  vigour  which  has  always 
so  fj;reatly  characterized  him.  He  swept  the  Provino*  with  a  storm  of  censure 
which  resulted  finally  in  the  Conservatives  winning  forty  out  of  fifty-five 
scata  in  the  elections  of  1 863.  Those  were  days  of  strong  language  and  bitUr 
politics,  and  in  this  school  the  young  leader  received  a  training  which 
afterwards  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  a  much  wider  sphere.  The  local  men, 
however,  were  not  to  be  despised.  No  greater  debater  and  platform  ipeaker 
has  ajipciirod  in  Dominion  history  than  Howe,  and  with  him  were  men  lik* 
Adams  (j.  .Archibald,  Jonathan  McCully  and  William  Annand,  while  with 
TiipiMT  were  the  experienced  Johnston — himself  a  man  of  eloquence  and 
alnlity — and  rising  men  such  as  W.  A.  Henry,  J.  W.  Ritchie  and  James 
.McDonald.  In  18G4  Mr.  Johnston  retired  to  the  Bench  and  at  the  age  ot 
torty -three  Dr.  Tupper  became  Premier  of  his  native  Province.  During  1863 
aii<l  the  succeeding  three  years  much  was  done  in  Nova  Scotia  indicative  of  a 
fact  patent  to  all  students  of  politics  in  British  America — that  Conservative 
administ-ation  does  not  mean  stagnation,  or  iudiflference  to  the  requirement* 
of  public  progress. 

During  his  administration,  and  by  his  initiative,  the  School  law  of  1864 
was  passed.  Upon  this  free  school  legislation  is  based  the  whole  educational 
system  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  out  of  it  has  come  immense  benefit  to  people  who 
at  that  time  neglected  the  subject  and  seemed  absolutely  indifferent  to  the 
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existing  ineflRciency.     Between  1861  and  1871,  as  an  immHiate  resuU,  the 
number  of  children  attending  school  between  the  agea  of  tive  an<l  fifteen 
increased  from  31,000  to  90,000.      But  although  non-partisan  in  its  naturo 
and   in  its  passage  through  the   Legislature,   the  measure  was   naturally 
unpopular  from  the  inevitable  increase  of  taxation,  and  it  had  an  ultimately 
serious  influence  in  defeating  the  Government  in  1867.     Meanwhile,  howevtr, 
a  greater  question  had  come  into  view— the  legislative  union  of  the  Maritime 
rrovincea— and  out  of  this  evolved  the  first  practical  steps  toward  British 
American  federation.     While  John  A.   Macdonald  and  George  Brown  were 
coalescing  in  the  Canadas  upon  a  policy  of  federal  union,  S.  L.  Tilley  in  New 
Brunswick,  Charlee  Tupper  in  Nova  Scotia  and  W.  H.  Pope  in  Prince  Edward 
Island   were    proposing  resolutions  in  their  respective   Legislatures  for   a 
Conferencs  at  Charlottetown    to    discuss    a  union  of  the  three   Maritime 
Provinces.      Naturally,  the  opportunity  was  seized  upon  by  the  Canadian 
leaders  to  suggest  the  enlargement  of  the  scope  and   membership  of  the 
gathering  and  to  ask  permission  to  share  in  its  proceedings.     Dr.  Tupper  and 
Mr.  Tilley  joined  in  the  accepUnce  of  the  proposal  and  out  of  the  ensuing 
discussions  came  the  Federal  Conference  at  Quebec,  the  crowning  gathering 
in  London,  and  the  formation  and  establishment  of  the  Dominion  on  July  1, 
1867. 

Seven  years  before,  in  1860,  Dr.  Tupper  in  lecturing  at  St.  John,  N.B.,  had 
urged  a  federal  union  as  the  only  cure  for  the  political  ills  of  Canada,  and  had 
claimed  that,  although  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  complete  action,  yet  • 
preliminary  step  of  great  importance  would  be  the  union  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces.  He  had  now  helped  in  ths  accomplishment  of  the  legislative  part 
of  this  large  policy  and  in  the  constructive  creation  of  the  new  constitution. 
'  Tiiere  was  still  to  follow  one  of  the  chief  political  batties  of  his  life—one  in 
which  he  had  public  opinion  against  him  and  all  the  vehement  and  cutting 
force  of  Howe's  oratory  and  the  persuasive  influence  of  Howe's  personality 
added  thereta 

In  the  preliminary  stage  of  the  struggle  he  had  been  successful,  and  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  Council  of  the  Province  had  both  approved  the 
Confederation  measure  and  thus  enabled  it  to  become  law  by    Act  of  the 
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Imperial  Parliament.  But  when  the  Government  of  which  Dr.  Tiipper  had 
been  the  head  ajipcalcd  to  the  people  of  the  Province  when  the  elociions  for 
the  new  House  of  Commons  took  place,  the  result  of  Mr.  Howe's  n^itntion 
became  evident  Despite  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  lute  Premier,  \vliu;h  is 
still  remembered  for  its  intense  earnestness  and  force,  they  were  beaten  at 
every  point,  and  he  alone  of  the  Confederate  candidates  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
returned  to  the  Dominion  Parliiiment,  while  in  the  Provincial  Legi:<lature 
only  two  out  of  the  thirty-eight  members  were  elected  as  .supporters  of 
Confederation.  In  this  contest  the  deeps  of  political  bitterm  s.s  hud  been 
stirred,  and  during  ihe  ensuing  two  years  they  were  to  be  probed  to  a  i>uini 
perilously  near  rebellion  by  Howe  and  his  friends. 

The  anti-Confederate  leader  held  the  Province  practically  in  the  hollow 
of  bis  hand,  and,  with  its  almost  unanimous  protest  against  the  union,  he 
went  to  London  to  move  heaven  and  earth  and  the  Imperial  Government  in 
the  direction  of  permitted  secession.  There  he  was  met  by  Tupper  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  their  contest  was  thus  changed  from  the 
political  to  the  semi-diplomatic  arena.  In  the  capital  of  the  Empire  the  two 
rivals  now  met  in  frequent  personal  consultation,  as  well  as  in  public  conflict, 
and  the  result  was  that  while  Howe  did  everything  that  man  could  do  to 
move  the  Government  and  Parliament  in  the  line  of  his  proposals,  he  failed, 
and,  in  failing,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  issue  which  involved  civil 
war  or  rebellion  as  the  result  of  continued  agitation,  and  the  alternative 
urged  by  Dr.  Tupper  of  adopting  conciliation,  compromise  and  submission  to 
the  inevitable.  He  returned  to  Halifax,  commenced  the  diflBcult  process  of 
soothing  public  passions,  and  awaited  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  Proviiicial 
capital  of  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Dr.  Tupper,  Sir  George  Cartier  and  oshiis. 
Within  a  ''-jw  months  the  matter  was  settled,  better  financial  terms  given 
Nova  Scotia,  omer  ditFiculties  ameliorated  and  Joseph  Howe  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Cabinet  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Tupper  had  aided  Sir  John  Macdonald  in 
the  formation  of  the  first  Cabinet  of  the  Dominion ;  had  helped  to  cut  a 
Gordian  knot  of  Provincial  rivalry  in  its  construction  which  threatened  at 
one  time  to  wreck  the  whole  arrangement ;  had  voluntarily  declined  a  place 
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In  the  Cabinet  and  had  persuaded  D'Arcy  McGee,  the  eloquent  Insh- 
Canadian,  to  j«n  hi>  i«  thia  signal  action  of  political  renunciaUon. 
Oth«wi»,  QeorfBrowm  might  hat.  been  th.  first  Prime  Mini«t«  of  the 
Dominion,  and  th.   wkok   ooum   of   iU    poliUcal    and   natural  hutory 

altered. 

In  1870,  when  Sir  Edward  Kenny  became  administrator  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Dr.  Tupper  entered  the  Cabinet  as  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  two 
yei^rs  afterwards  became  Minister  of  Inland  Ilevenua.     In  February,  1873,  he 
was  appointed   Minister  of  Customs,   and   occupi^   tbU  position  unUl  the 
retirement  of  the  GoTemmeni  in  November  of  that  year.     During  the  general 
elections  in  1874  he  wa.  once  more  returned  for  Cumberland  County-and 
again  in  1878  and  1882-although  the  party  was  in  a  minority  m  the 
Province  and  so  remamed  until  th.  great  Protectionist  landslide  of  four  year, 
later       H.  had  taken  a  strong  interest  in  th.  proposed  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  during  the  Session,  of  1872-3  and  in  th.  debates  which  followed  in 
the  Liberal  Pariiamentofl87«;  while  in  the  first  Macdonald  Ministry  he  had 
initiated  and  carried  th.  Weight,  and  Measure.  Act  and  a  law  prohibiUng 
the  importation  and  sal.  of  liquors  in  th.  Northwest  Territories.     During  the 
ensuing  five  years  of  Opposition  h.  practised  hi.  profession  with  a  large 
degree  of  miccess  in  OtUwa  and  Toronto,  and  also  joined  Sir  John  Macdonald 
in   making  the  latter  place  a  national  centre  of  political  activity.      Both 
leaders  resided  in  Toronto,  and  one  result  was  the  formation  of  th.  Umted 
Empire  Club-a  somewhat  noted  party  and  social  organization  of  the  time. 
In  1878.  the  National  Policy,  or  "N.  P.,"  an  embodiment  of  the  protecUve 
principle,  swept  th.  country  for  Sir  John  Macdonald  and  th.  Conservative 
party     Mr.  Mackenzie  retired  from  ofBc,  and  th.  new  Ministry  was  formed 
on  October  17,  1878,  with  Dr.  Tupper  a.  Minister  of  Public  Works  and  in 
practical  oharg.  of  th.  railway  policy  of  the  Government     In  May,  1879 
hi.  Department  was  divided  and  h.  became  the  fir«t  Dominion  Minister  of 
Railways  and  Canals,  and  at  th.  same  time  was  crtated  a^K.  C.  ItO.^^ 
the  Queen.     In  1867  h.  had  been  mad*  a  G  B.  fcr  i  •"  *  *  *" 

of  th.  Confederation. 
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During  the  years  which  followed,  and  up  to  1S84,  his  name  is  associated 

with  the  inception,  construction  and  Parliamentary  and  popular  defence  of 

the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     They  were  years  of  strenuous  struggle  with  a 

strong  Ojiposition,  led  in  the  House  and  the  country  by  Edward  Blake,  Sir 

Richard  Cartwright  and  Wilfrid  Laurier.     The  two  former  were  then  giants 

in  debate — the  one  polished,  incisive  and  a  master  of  Imiguage,  the  other  keen 

and  cutting  as  a  rapier,  sarcastic  and  brilliant  in  oratorical  style.     But  with 

Sir  John  Macdonald  in  popular,  pleasant,  witty  defence  of  the  general  policy 

of  the  Government,  Sir  Leonard  Tilley  in  his  quiet,  melodious,  fluent  and 

skilled  explanation  of  its  fiscal  policy,  and  Sir  Charles  Tapper  in  slashing, 

vigorous,   and  sometimes  fiercely  vehement,  cut  and  thrust  defence  of  its 

railway  policy  and  party  position,  the  Government  was  well  able  to  hold  its 

own.     In  1881  Sir  Charles  introduced  and  carried  through  the  House  an  Act 

approving  the  contract  made  in   London  and  granting  a  charter  to  the 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  for  the  construction  of  the  highway  to 

the  Pacific  which  had  been  promised  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  in 

1871,  when  it  entered  the  Dominion.     The  debate  on  the  mibject  was  one  of 

the  most  important  in  the  political  history  of  Canada,  and  the  Minister  of 

Railways  was  naturally  its  central  figure.     Something  had  already  been  done 

under  the  policy  of  Government  construction  pursued  by  the  Mackenzie 

Ministry  and  its  succeesor,  and  the^e  portions  of  the  road  were  now  handed 

over  to  the  Company.    The  battle  which  followed  and,  indeed,  prevailed  for 

several  years,  was  a  keen  one,  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  had  his  hands  full  in 

defending  what  the  Opposition  described  as  an  extravagant  and  almost 

impossible  enterprise— one  which  was  to  be  carried  through  a  wilderness  and 

over  vast  mountain  ranges  where  it  was  urged  that  the  traffic  could  not  meet 

the  ordinary  expenses  of  management,  to  say  nothing  of  construction  and 

indebtedness  to  the  Government     Difficulties,  however,  were  overcome,  and 

tiie  impossible  achieved.    The  continental  railway  was  completed  by  1886, 

and  Montreal  connected  with  Vancouver  five  years  before  the  date  required 

V)y  contract,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  pessimistic  fears  which  surrounded  an 

enterprise  described  in  its  days  of  ultimate  saooess  by  the  London  Tm»$ 

as  the  greatest  undertaking  ever  attempted  by  •  nation  of  five  millioni  d 
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people.  The  rompany  had  conquered  engineering  and  finanoial  obstacles; 
Sir  Cliarlea  Tupper  had  overpowered  political  opi^sition ;  the  peuple  had 
risen  above  the  fetters  of  Provincial  fear  and  a  certain  form  of  Colonial 
narrowness  which  still  prevailed. 

In  1883,  a  new  phase  of  public  activity  came  into  the  life  of  Sir  Charles 
and  he  passed  for  a  time  from  the  stnifiKles  and  snccesms  of  the  smaller  stage 
of   Canada    to    the    wider    sphere   olRred    at   the   seat  of   Kmpire   to   the 
representative   of  a  great  colony.     More   fortunate    than    his  old-time  and 
brilliant  rival  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  had  grasped  the  national  idea  fur  Canada 
and   had   passed   from   a   Provincial   to  a  Dominion   career  without  being 
trammelled   by  so  fatal  an  error  as  the  previous  advocacy  of  secession,  or 
affected   by   a  late   repentance,  which  in   its  result  of  local  and  personal 
unpopularity,  had   broken   the  spirit  of  Howe  as  no  intensity  of  political 
conflict  or  party   defeat   could   have  done.     But,   in   becoming   the  High 
Commiwoner  of  Canada  in  London,  in  1833,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  did  not  at 
once  abandon  Canadian  politics.     He  remained  for  a  year  in  charge  of  his 
Department  and  took   the  ground  then,  as  he  did   afterwards,   that    the 
representative  in  London  of  Canadian  interests  was  not  and  could  not  be  an 
ambassador.     He  was  in  fact,  though  not  in  form,  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Government  residing  in  London— familiar  with  its  plans,  in  sympathy  with 
its  projects,  in  touch  with  its  policy.     As  such  he  was  dependent  upon  his 
party's  retention  of  power,  and  it  was  therefore  not  antagonistic  to  the  nature 
of  his  duties,  but  rather  in  necessary  relation  to  them,  that  he  should  remain 
in  touch  with  and  re-aasume  when  deemed  denrable,  hit  political  duties  at 

home. 

From  1884,  however,  to  January,  1887,  he  found  the  burden  of  his 
Imperial  position  sufficient  without  the  addition  of  any  Canadian  home  work. 
But  at  the  latter  date,  with  a  general  election  imminent,  and  at  the  request  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  he  resigned  his  position,  joined  the  Cabinet  again  as  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  plunged  into  the  congenial  fray  as  a  fighting  defender  of 
Protection  and  of  the  railway  policy  of  the  Government.  Until  May,  1888, 
he  held  his  place  in  the  Ministry  and  then  resigned  to  go  again  to  London. 
During  this  year  he   was  chiefly   responsible  before  the   House  and  the 
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country  for  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  of  jtrotoction  to  iron  and  steel 
imlustries,  ami  tlie  passage  of  a  Cu.-^toins  Act  to  tliat  end.  In  the  midsl  of 
tli«?se  duties  he  found  time  to  accept  the  honour  of  appoiotiiient  aaone  of  Her 
Majesty's  Pluuipoteiitiaritss  to  Wasiiiiifjton  in  connection  with  the  FislHries 
dispute,  and,  with  Mr.  Chainl)erlaiii  and  Sir  L.  8.  Saciivi lie- West,  was 
instrumental  in  negotiating  a  Treaty  apjiroved  by  President  Cleveland  and 
his  Administration,  but  rejected  by  the  United  States  Seiiat*.  He  had, 
meanwhile,  returned  to  Ottawa  and  larriod  a  Bill,  ratifying  the  Treaty,  tlirougli 
tlie  Canadian  Parliament.  For  his  Imperial  services  in  these  neifoliiitioiis 
tjir  Charles  Tupper  was  created,  in  September,  18.^8,  a  ISuronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom.     Two  years  i)reviou8ly  he  had  been  made  a  G.  C.  M.  Q. 

Upon  his  return  to  London  Sir  Charl«s  took  up  a^ain  the  threads  of  a 
work  which  he  had  previously  been  making  of  much  importance  to 
<'anadian  interests.  In  1885,  he  had  been  the  F^.Tocutive  Commissioner  for 
Canada  at  the  Antwerp  Exhibition,  and  in  1880  had  acted  in  a  similar 
ca[iacity  at  the  first  signal  illustration  of  the  new  Imperial  spirit  and 
development — the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition.  At  the  latter  he  was 
also  a  I{oyal  Hiitish  Commissioner,  and  in  both  cases  had  acted  with 
characteristic  entrgy  and  devotion  to  the  end  of  making  Canada  better 
known ;  an  object  which  was  then  the  chief  function  of  the  High 
Commissioner.  At  about  this  time,  and  for  several  following  years,  he  also 
did  a  great  service  to  Dominion  agricultural  interest*  in  preventing  tha 
3'j'picion  of  American  cattle  (in  connection  with  the  popular  dread  of  pleuro- 
pneumonia) from  being  visited  upon  Canadian  cattle  by  their  inclusion  in  the 
embargo  against  importation  alive.  In  1S88,  he  arranged  the  placing  of  a 
loan  of  £4,000,000  upon  the  market  at  three  per  cent,  interest,  and,  despite 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  Colonial  loan  ever  issued  at  that  rate,  ha 
obtained  tenders  aggregating  £12,000,000.  The  allotment  waa  finally  made 
at  £95.1  per  cent.  During  these  years  the  growing  importance  of  his  office 
was  recognized,  and  the  value  of  his  work  enhanced,  by  appointPMnt  aa  a 
Koyal  Commissioner  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  Qraflar  GoloaiiatioB 
project,  and  as  a  Royal  Commissioner  for  organising  the  Tmy^anftl  Inetitata^ 
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and  u  CantdUn  rei.re«e..l.tive  .t  the  SuK-Marine  CaMe  Ccmfrnnoo  ... 
I'arU,  at  the.  lutenmtional  Customs  Conference  in  Bru*..l«,  and  at  Ih. 
lutcruaUunal  PoaUl  Union  Conferenca  in  Vienna. 

lu  1891.  Sir  aarle.  Tapper  came  out  again  to  CanuJa  at  the  request  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  took  an  acUre  part  in  the  general  elecUoni  of  that  yor 
-the  licrcest  and  perhape  the  most  imi>orUnt  in  Canadian  history-and  held 
Nov..  Scotia  fur  his  party.     After  the  8ucc.«ful  Icnniualiun  of  ihe  struggle  h« 
relurucd   again   to   London   and  was.   of  courmi.  strongly  criticized  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  for  participating  in  the  contest  while  holding  the  High 
Conuni-.-ioncrship.     His  defence  was  that  the   Unrestricted   Ueciprocity  issue 
,na,le  the  elections  turn  upan  a  proposal  whi-  h  would  have  involved  Imper.al 
connection  ar.d   the  national  future  of  Canada,  and   that  he  w.u.  thereforo 
bound  to  do  his  best  for  the  Crown  and  the  Kn.pire.     Naturally,  thee  reasons 
•lid  not  connnend  themselves  to  the  OpiK)silion  either  then  or  since.     U|X)n 
Sir  John  Macdonald's  death,  which  soon  followed,  Sir  Charle.  was  regarded 
ashislegiti.natc  and  natural  successor  in  the  Premiership  and  Conservative 
leadership ;  but  he  was  in  Vienna  and  made  no  sign,  and  party  exigences 
brought  Sir  John  Abbott  to  the  front  and  later  Sir  John  Thompson  and  Sir 
Mackenzie  Bowell.     Meanwhile,  the  High  ("ommissioner  went  on  with  h.s 
work  in  England,  delivered  innumerable  addresses  upon  Canadian  matters, 
wrote  many  strong  an.l  valuable  papers  upon  Imperial  or  Dominion  affairs, 
took  part  in   the    growing    advocacy   of   closer    Imperial    unity   and   the 
proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League,  negotiated  in  conjunction  with 
ljon\    Dulferin    the    Franco-Canadian    Commercial    Treaty    of    1893.    and 
atten.kd    the    International    Railway  Conference  of  1895  as  the   Canadian 
delegate.     He  also  secured  from  the  Imperial  Government  an  annual  subsidy 
of  ?:-2r).OnO  for  the  Canadian  Steamship  Line  from  Vancouver  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  promise  of  $375,000  a  year  for  a  fast  Atlantic  line. 

The  year  1895  saw  him  again  in  Canada  with  a  view  to  furthering  the 
fast  Atlantic  Steamship  project,  and  it  also  witnessed  his  sudden  an.l 
dramatic  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  a  somewhat  unpleasant  poliUcal  situation. 
Troubles  were  rife  regarding  the  Manitoba  School  question,  parties  were  in  a 
stale  of  universal  disquiet,  and  the  Government  of  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  wr 
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llie  victim  of  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  policy  to  bo  pursued. 
'Ilio  dccisiijii  of  tlio  Judicial  Cuuiinittee  of  the  Iiujierial  i'rivy  touucil, 
ilicjariiig  tiiat  the  Koiuau  Catholic  minority  had  the  right  to  ap[i«al  to  the 
<ii)Vcriior-(li  iinal-iii-C'ouucil  in  coniiecliou  with  the  Proviucial  abolition  of 
their  Scjiarate  Si-liouls,  had  made  the  issue  a  Dominion  one,  which  the 
<  iiivcniiueii*  thought  should  be  settled  by  remedial  legislation  in  the 
Dominion  rarliament.  There  was  disagreement,  however,  as  to  the  principle 
and  as  to  details,  and  finally  Sir  Charles  Tupper  resigned  his  High  Commission 
cisliip  and  joined  the  Ministry  in  January,  1896,  as  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
pu  pose  of  strengthening  as  hands  and  saving  the  party,  if  possible,  from 
disintegration  and  defeut.  With  characteristic  energy  he  took  the  leadership 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  if  determination  and  vigour  could  have  won, 
he  would  have  saved  the  situation.  But  the  approaching  demise  of 
J'arliaiiient  by  eiDux  of  time  made  legislation  impossible  under  existing 
P  litical  conditions,  and  at  the  end  of  the  session  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell 
re-igned  and  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was  called  upon  to  take  the  Premiership 
and  form  a  new  Ministry,  which  ho  did  on  May  1,  1890,  as  follows: 

Premier  gnd  Secretary  of  State Sir  Cliarles  Tupper,  Bait. 

Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheriei Ii<>n.  John  Costigan. 

Minister  of  I'inance Hon.  G.  E.  Foster. 

Minister  of  Railwp.yg  and  CanaU I'.on.  J.  G.  Haggart. 

Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce Hon.  W.  B.  Ives. 

Minister  of  Justice Hon.  A.  R.  Dickey. 

Jlinister  of  Agriculture Hon.  W.  H.  Montague. 

President  of  the  Council Hon.  A.  R.  Anj^ers. 

Minister  of  Public  Works Hon.  A.  Desjaniines. 

Minister  of  the  Interior Hon.  H.  J.  Maodouald. 

Postmaster-General Hon.  L.  Taillon. 

Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence Hon.  D.  Tisdale. 

Comptroller  of  Customs Hon.  J.  K.  Wood. 

Comptroller 'if  Inland  Revenues Hon.  E.  G.  Prior. 

Without  Portfolio Sir  l"raiik  Smith. 

Without  Portffiio Hon.  D.  I"erj,'usoil. 

Without  Portfolio H,5n.  J.  J,  Ross. 

Solicitor-Genera',  witliout  a  seat  in  Cabinet Sir  C.  H.  Tupper. 

He  had  practically  assumed  responsibility  four  months  earlier  for  a 
<1(  fined  policy  regarding  the  Manitoba  Schools — a  policy  originally  taken  up 
by  the  party  leaders  when  he  was  in  England — and  this  he  now  proceeded  to 
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carry  out     LegiaUtion  wu  introducod  into  the  Houio  of  Commoni  along  th« 
line  of  oompelling  the  Mstoration  of  their  educational  righU  to  the  Catholic 
minority  of  Manitoba.     But  with  all  the  large  normal  majority  possessed  by 
Uie  ConservaUve.  in  the  House  it  could  not  U  carried  in  view  of  the 
obstrucUon  reeorted  to  by  opponenta.     General  electiona  followed,  Sir  Chariea 
Tupper  was  beaten  at  the  polls  (especially  in  the  Province  of  Quebec),  and 
alter  a  strious  dispute  with  the  Governor-General  over  certain  appointuients 
to  office,  he  resigned  on  July  8,  1896,  and   was  succeeded  by  Sir   Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  the   Liberal   party.      During   the   electiont    bis  platform,  as 
announced  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  Canada,  included  continued  protection 
to  Canadian  industries,  preferential  trade  with  Great  Britain,  the  strengthening 
of  the  national  defences,  the  promotion  of  a  fast  AUantic  Steamship  service,  the 
admission  of  Newfoundland  to  the  Confederation  and  the  encouragement  of 
judicious  immigration.     At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament  in  August  he 
was  reelected  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  and  has  since  then  fought  the 
Government    with   never-failing    energy   of  voice  and   agitation,   and   has 
exhibited  a  degree  of  mental  and  physical  vigour  which  has  been  the  envy 
of  his  friends  and  the  admiration  of  bis  enemies. 

Sir  Charies  Tupper,   during   his  long  career,   has  had  many   public 
honoura.     He  has  been  Premier  of  his  native  Province  and  of  the  Federated 
Dominion.     He  has  represented  his  country  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  and 
both  the  Dominion  and  the  Empire  on  important  missions  abroad.     He  has 
had  many  honjrary  degrees  from  Home  Universities,  and  has  been  made  an 
LL.  D.  of  Cambridge  and  Edinburgh  in  the  Old  Land.      He  is  an  Hon. 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  and  is,  or  has  been,  a 
member  of  the  governing  bodies  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute,  the  Imperial  Federation  League  and  the  British  Empire  League. 
He  has  been  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  Canada,  and  was  for  yeare 
President  of  the  Canadian  Medical  AsKKiation.     The  Crown  has  given  him 
many  of  its  highest  honouri  and  in  doing  so   has  endorsed   the  people's 
approval  of  a  career  which,  with  inevitable  imperfections  and  mistakes,  haa 
been  a  great  and  valuable  one.      Personally,  Sir  Charlee  has  always  been 
aocesBible,  courteous  in  manner  and  kind  in  disposition.     His   memory  ia 
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nmtfkabia,  whether  Car  fkoea,  facta,  figures,  eimiliefl,  illaatratiooa  or  hiitery. 
Hia  industry  haa  been  indefatigable,  hia  energy  exhauatleea,  bii  eratwy 
powerfhl,  hia  physical  endurance  marvelloua. 

In  an  old  age  which  shows  infinite  variety  of  resource  and  tenacity  of 
parpoaa  hia  political  enemies  are  fond  of  describing  his  two  faults  aa  being 
those  of  a  proneneas  to  speak  of  the  past  of  Canada  and  hia  share  in  ita 
history  and  a  lack  of  that  power  of  conciliating  opponenta  and  holding 
frienda  which  Sir  John  Macdonald  possessed  in  so  wonderful  a  degree.  A 
word  may  be  said  hero  upon  these  points.  In  the  first  place  it  ia  •  good 
thing  in  a  young,  aggressive  and  democratic  community,  looking  ever  to  the 
fciture  and  forgetful  of  the  experience  of  its  fathers,  to  have  some  reminder  of 
what  has  gone  before  and  of  the  men  who  have  made  the  country  what  it  is. 
And  who  ia  there  in  Canada  that  has  described  this  history  so  efiFectively,  so 
rigorously,  and  from  the  -indpoint  of  a  living  and  still  fighting  leader,  so 
accurately,  aa  Sir  Charles  Tupper?  It  is  not  the  least  of  his  services  to  the 
country  that  he  has  in  the  last  few  years  taught  young  Canada  something  of 
the  men  and  events  connected  with  the  eslabliahment  of  the  Dominion.  As 
to  the  absenot  of  political  conciliation,  much  has  been  alleged  by  political 
opponents,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  little  more  of  that  quali^  might 
have  prevented  the  opposition  to  Confederation  in  Nova  Sooti*  coming  to  so 
bitter  a  head  and  might  have  helped  the  party  at  Ottawa  in  oassing  the 
Manitoba  Remedial  Bill.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  known  record  of  the 
clever  manner  in  which  Dr.  Tupper  broke  up  (he  liberal  party  in  his  own 
Province  in  the  early  fifties,  of  his  efTeclive  and  conciliatory  policy  toward 
Howe  in  1868,  of  his  magnanimity  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the 
first  Dominion  Cabinet,  and  of  his  able  diplomacy  in  the  Atlantic  Fisheries 
Treaty  and  other  cases.  Taken  altogether  Sir  Charles  Tupper  was,  and  is,  a 
good  illustration  in  energy,  mental  and  physical  power,  eloquence,  experience 
and  probity  of  character  of  the  best  elements  in  Canadian  public  life  during 
iU  formative  stages,  its  ooastructiTe  period  and  its  national  present 
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filP.    JO>Kril     nil  K-ON-. 

'  By  J.  CMtell  HopVin*. 

S,r  Jo..pb  HicV,o„  .  Native  of  Kn.'.n.-Tr.in^  on  U..  ^^'f^  ^^^;;^^:'Z!;:;!:::"l 
Genera:  M,u,..Ker  on  the  M..u!,est«.  Sh,  m-W  an^l  .'''-';';;'?;;^,f/ ^^  ,,Ji  ,co,„e. 
Chief  Accouu.ant  of  the  G.....1  Trunk  ^-'-^^'^^-^.V^Jri.  ":■  n  of  Mr.  C.  ]. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Grand  Trunk   f -^-'^  """    '  '  f  ^  *^X    <-.ra..d   T,u„k 

Bry.lge.  made    Managing    Uirec;or-Ap,,o,ntcd    '''^'^";^^;^jl^,,^^ ,  Wu.U- 

R^Uwayin  ,874- Greatly  Imyrov...  the  ^y^'^-'^^y^^'^^^    'L.rruc..^--^i^» 
Extend,   the   Gran.l    Trunk    Svst.m    to   ,^''''''«'>-^\f '"'^J^";;,   ,,,,e  „f  Mont.val- 
Services  Apprcci  ,led  by  the  Con,,.any-1  akes  an    ''.^''^--^   "j'T^rTrafLc  -Hold.  AUn^f 
President  of  the  Royal  (    nun.sMon  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Liquo.  Tralhc 
from  «U  PoliUcal  Parties— Uiea  in  January,  1897. 

SIR  JOSEPH  HICKSON,  late  President  of  the  Gr-nd  Tmuk  Jtailtvay,  was 
bom  at  Ottorburn.  Nortliu.nberUnd,  England,  in  the  yt-iir  ISSO,  ana 
received  hii  education  in  his  natire  county.     He  wa-  yet  a  la.l  wl.on 
he  entered  the  .errice  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway  of  Enulund.  in  winch  he 
gained  his  firat  knowledge  of  railway  operationa-^estinod  to  -.tnl  Im.i  in 
Buch  good  .tead  in  after  yearr     After  being  some  linte  with  tins  Company. 
he  left  to  fill  a  position  of  trust  on  the  Maryport  and  farli.l.  Railway,  m 
which   he  serred    with  cr^iit  till  1851,  when  he  went  to  Manchester  and 
took  .ervice  with  the  Manchester.  Sheffield  and  Lincohishire  Railway,  in  which 
his  promotion  was  very  rapid.     Ten  ye«.  afUrwards  he  became  assista.tt  to 
the  General  Manager  of  the  Road,  and  while  in  this  position  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Edwani  Watkin.  then  Commissioner,  and 
afterwards  Chairman  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  Canada.     Mr.  Watk.n 
„a^  even  at  that  time  one  of  the  railway  magnates  of  the  day.     Mr.   llicks-.n 
waabyhim  appoint^  to  the  important  position  of  chief  accountant  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  December.  1801.  and  accordingly  left  England  for  Canada 
in  January,  1862,  «»ming  to  Montreal,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  ln> 
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dtath.  Ili.s  career  from  that  date  was  one  of  uuinterrupted  personal  aucceas. 
lie  S(XJii  bt'Laiiie  St.  ntary  and  treasurer  of  ihe  Company,  and  this  position 
ho  rilled  until  tilt)  n  ^ij;iiuiiou  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Brydgea  as  Managing  Director  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  in  1874,  when  be  succeeded  him  in  the  post  of 
(Jeiifiul  Manager  of  the  system. 

In  his  new  position  Mr.  Hickson  found  himself  restricted  by  external 
control,  but  uithiii  the  limitations  of  his  power  he  <»;jeedily  made  his  policy 
fit.  Ono  of  his  first  acta  was  to  sell  to  the  Federal  Government  the  line 
bttwefn  Point  Levis  and  Rivifire  du  Loup,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  this  he 
chaiigid  the  old  gauge  to  that  of  the  American  lines — four  feet  eight  and  a 
half  inclus — and  effected  the  connection  between  Samia  and  Chicago.  This 
was  considered  a  good  stroke  of  policy  at  the  time,  because  it  opened  up  a 
new  feld  of  effort  and  enterprise  to  the  Company  and  marked  the  beginning 
of  that  policy  of  affiliation  and  connection  which  resulted,  before  Sir  Joseph 
liicksou  threw  down  the  reins  of  office,  in  an  immense  system,  embracing  five 
thousand  miles  of  track  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  A«  General 
Manager  he  continued  until  1890,  when  he  retired  from  the  arduous  position 
afler  receiving  early  in  that  year  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Her 
Miijesty  in  recognition  of  the  ability  he  had  displayed  in  the  management  of 
a  ^leat  Canadian  railway,  and  for  the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to 
this  country  in  the  way  of  developing  its  industries  and  resource*. 

During  the  period  of  Sir  Joseph  Hickson's  management,  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  made  rapid  strides,  forming  connections  that  were  of  infinite  value, 
not  only  to  the  Company  itself,  but  to  Canada  at  large.  The  most  marked 
of  these  was  the  establishment  of  a  direct  line  to  Chicago  wholly  under  Grand 
Trunk  control.  By  this  master-stroke  of  policy,  the  best  paying  portion  of 
fniglit carried  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  secured,  at  the  3ame  time 
giving  to  Canadian  steamship  companies  some  of  the  most  valuable  freight 
which  they  carry  across  the  Atlantic.  This  extension  to  Chicago,  on  which 
the  astute  manager  had  had  his  eye  for  years,  gave  to  the  Grand  Trunk  a 
direct  interest  in  the  American  system  of  railways.  Under  his  charge,  the 
mileage  of  the  Grand  Trunk  system  increased  from  T,383  miles  to  3,487, 
which  fact  speaks  volumes  for  the  enterprising  spirit  of  ita  manager.      That 
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.reat  engineering  undertaking,  the  St  Gair  tunnel,  owes  much  to  Sir  Joserb 
llickaoD  There  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  latter  undertakn.« 
enough  to  daunt  any  ordinary  man.  but  Sir  Joseph,  who  had  already  discerned 
tl.e  ereat  advantag.  9  which  would  anse  from  the  rapid  transit  of  th.  bt  (  lu.r 
Itiver  cared  but  little  for  obstacles.  They  were  made,  he  thought,  for  the 
purpose  of  bei..g  surmounted,  and  surmount  the,n  he  did.  The  tunnel  was 
c.mpleted  in  18'J0  at  a  cost  of  three  million  dollars. 

When  in  1881.  fir  Joseph  Ilickson  paid  a  visit  to  England,  the  Company 
presented  him  with  a  service  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  to  the  value  of  £2,,..)0. 
as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  his  services  were  held  by  the  shareholders. 
lie  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Montreal,  and  was  interested  in  several 
banking,  manufacturing  and  industrial  enterpr.ses,  being  a  Director  of  son.e 
of  them.     He  was  appointed  by  the  Dominion  Government  President  of  the 
i;oyal  Commission  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Liquo'   Traffic.     Sir  Joseph 
Kiokson  never  identified  himself  with  any  poUtical  party,  the  good  of  the 
country  at  large  and  his  own  business  being  all  ho  cared  for.     As  a  promment 
cili^en  of  Montreal,  and  one  who  took  an  unostentatious  part  in  everytlnng 
that  has  tended  for  the  advancement  of  the  city  «id  the  ciUzeuB.  h.s  loss  wai 
greatly  feU  when  death  came  iu  January,  1897. 
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US   JOHN    C.    SCHULTZ^ 

My  J.  Castell  Hopkins. 

Sir  John  Schulti  i  N«tlTe  •!  OnUrio— Of  ScanJinaTian  Dcscf  nt-A  OeA  in  a  Cmrntrj  S'°™— 
Begius  the  Study  of  Mciiiciiie— Gra.Uiates  from  Queen's  Ciiiversily  iii  i/,j-S.?tlles  in  Red 
KiverSetll<mfnt-Hi5  Life  in  tlir  West-A  Close  Student  of  ihe  Ciiiadian  Nurth-West- 
«ej;iiu  Newsi«per  \V..rk— Gains  tlie  Kiimity  of  th.-  Hudson's  hay  CoiniMiiy-lMstrutn-nlal 
iiiKniigMKabo'it  the  Purchase  of  the  Terrilory-IuiprisciK-a  l)y  Kiel's  Urdera  in  iS'-tj-A 
ThrilliiiK'  Escape  from  rrison-Joumeys  to  Canad«-Roii>;es  the  Canadiatis  afiainst  Kiel— 
Returns  to  Winnipeg  on  the  Suppression  of  the  Rebellion-Elected  to  the  Cai.a.iian 
Parlinmeut  for  UsKar-A  Successful  Speculator  iu  Land-His  Healll.  Undernnnc.l-^Aii 
EnrrRetic  Member  of  the  Senate— Appointed  I.iei.tennnt  Governor  of  th-  I'rcMi.ce  of 
Manitoba-Give«  the  TiUe  •£  K.  C.  M.  O.  by  Her  Majesty-Dies  at  Monterey,  Mexico, 
April,  i>96. 

Tht  Hon.  Sir  John  Christian  SchaltE,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  D.,  was  born  in 

Amberslburg,  Essex  C<^tinty.  Ontario,  in  th«  year  1841.  His  father  was  of 
Scandinavian  descent ;  his  mother  of  Irish  extraction.  His  early  days  gave 
no  promise  of  the  powerful  physique  and  remarkable  endurance  developed  at 
a  later  period.  At  school  he  was,  in  fact,  rather  delicate  in  health.  lie 
learned  easily  and  was  what  Whittier  describes  as  a  "silent,  shy,  peace- 
loving  "  lad,  who  gave  little  sign  of  the  self-reliance  and  extraordinary  will 
which  after  years  developed.  His  early  education  was  received  in  part  at  the 
hands  of  a  retired  soldier.  After  a  few  years  spent  beliiml  the  counter  of  a 
country  store,  kept  by  his  half-brother,  Henry  McKeimey,  afterwards  Sheritf 
of  Ked  River,  young  Schultz  set  out  to  qualify  himstlf  for  the  me.lical 
profeision.  In  various  ways  he  learned  enough  to  attend  Oberlin  College  iu 
Ohio,  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  graduating 
from  the  latter  as  an  M.D.  iu  18«2.  With  as  little  delay  as  possible  h.' 
started  for  the  Red  River  Settlement  and  for  aome  years  was  lost  sigiit  oi', 
except  by  tlio  t'lw  with  wliom  he  corresponded.  There  he  toiled,  niakipg  out 
of  Red  River  trees  the  phmUs  with  which  he  and  his  brother  built  their  tii-i 
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hou.e;  trading  for  f^r.  with  the  Indian,  and  Half-bre^.;  »-n«  oOcn  on 
,,.,.„„l..orL.h  fi-h  and  ,.m.  a.  could  b.  P-^^^  ^  ^^'^  "\ '*; 
'ionts  on  «now..lu.os_oa..n  taking  hi.  pay  in  fur.  or  buff.lc^km^ 
;v.:,.iM,.aiy  ho  took  a  trip  to  M-.^Tcal  to  ^ell  his  fur,  and  buy  mipplies- 

(T.  rvant  at.l  stu,li...«.  he  informed  himself  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  the 
„„1  ..,  ,1  dnn.to.  tho  attnw.i..ns  and  ci-acitie.  of  the  great  lone  land  .o  «)on 
t,.l,M'm..knowr>  to  the  world  as  the  Canadian  North-West.     »«  P';^^-'^ 
th,    v.lur  of  tl,e  r^'ion  for  «rain-growing  and  cattle-grazing    and  lort  no 
o,  ,„  rt.ni.v  of  .oundinK  its  praise,  in  the  «ir.  of  listener.,  then  non.  too 
Jii  i,..  i.U'anr.lian  citie..     Having  purchased  the  pre-  .nd  type,  of  the 
Ko.'.ni:.r    o.tnl,;i-l,.a   hv   K..sh   and    Buckingham,    he    al«.    T.ned    h,. 
o,  ,„,,..  .  n-  bv  writing  iten-s  and  articles  for  the  little  monthly  .heet  which 
wa^   ,1.0   prec'ur..r  of  tho  Winnip.,  dailie.  of  to-day.     Loyal  to  what  he 
d...n,ed  the  best  interest,  of  the  great  territory  which  had  .o  long  been  used 
fo^   tradM,.^  puri,oHos   hv   the   then   all-powerful  Hud«)n'.    Bay   Company. 
Schu't..  n>rae  himcelf  olmoxions  to  the  authoritie.  of  that  great  corporation. 
At  th^ir  i'>s*ance  he  wa.  on  one  occasion,  in  1868,  consigned  to  pn«)n  M     a 
d  „..  n  u.-  por-on,"  onlv  to  he  released  by  an  excited  crowd  of  the  inhabitant. 
wl.."b  f  ercd  in  the  ja.l"  wnll.^  and  broke  open  it.  door.     Out  of  thi.  and  other 
„.oven.en,s  came  the  Canadian  poHcy  of  acquiring  the  *«'"»"^' *»>•  •^';7^ 
for  its  pur.  ha=e.  and  the  first  Riel  Rebellion.     In  all  these  affair.  Dr.  Schult 
t„,K-  a  ,.,-t   prominent  part  and  wa,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  loyal 
element  in  the  Colony-the  15riti.sh  Canadian  sympathisers 

On  P.eember  7,  isno,  Rchultz,  with  some  forty-nx  other  Canadian.,  wa. 
^,^.  ,„:..,ner,  and  the  Doctor  placed  in  soliUry  confinement  by  Riel . 
or'aer.  For  many  weary  week,  he  wa.  kept  in  a  room  without  a  fire. 
sUcpin-  upon  the  floor  with  a  «ngle  bufl-alo-skin  for  corering.  watched  by  « 
arnlrgnanl  and  refused  the  sight  of  hi.  invalid  wife,  for  whom  he 
prescribed  from  within  his  pri«,n  wall..  But  on.  night  tJb.  guard,  were 
Laueed  to  wateh  outside  in.,tead  of  inside  the  pri«)n  door,  when  the  doughty 
,.isoner,  whose  only  tool,  were  a  penknife  and  a  gimblet  mad.  an  opening 
hrough  the  window  fastenings  and  squeezed  hi.  body  through,  but  in  ^. 
attempt  to  let  him«lf  down  the  wall  hi.  .trip,  of  bafikl.>.kin  g.T.  w.y  ^ 
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Ii*»  f.ll  twftify  fi'd.  iiijnrinR  Jus  tJiigh.     Lnmr.1  nn  h«  wm  hu  hafl  still  to  soale 

tlio  wall  ontsiili',  from  whoso  lop  he  threw  hinisflf  into  a  frien'iiy  snow-drilt 

Thtii  with  pHiiiful  -t.j.s  lie  wnlk.d  »nmo  mil.«,  and  by  daybreak  reache.1  the 

house  of  a  frifixlly  stttler,  whoro  he  lay  concealed,  though  soiight  after  l.y 

likVs    ernisi'arics    far    and    near.        After    trtmcmloui     .lilliculty    and    a 

phciK.iii»'tinl   jduriicy   of  hundreds   of  milos    through    snow    and    ice   and 

wild.nuyfl,    lie    reaclKd    Canada    and    passed    through    Windsor,    London, 

Tun.iito,  Kiiij;sion  and  Montreal.     At  all  these  poinU  and  many  others  his 

rooeiition   was  most  stirring,  for  the   people  had  learned  by  theh  of  the 

indignities  their  countrymen  had  suffered  aa   prisoners  of  the  insurgents. 

Fi.r  this  intrepid  stand  in  defence  of  the  interests  of  Canada,  Hr.  Sttiiili/.  was 

I)r(pented  in  various  towns  with  addresses,  a  gold  watch,  a  gold  chain,  a  rifle 

*i.l  other  gift«.     Indignation  meetings  were  held,  and  at  the  one  at  Toronto, 

on  April  6,  when  Dr.  Schultz,  Charles  Mair,  Dr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  Setter  were 

pnpcnt— all  reftigees  from  Kiel's  violence— the  Government  was  railed  upon 

to  take  action.     Dr.  Schultz  returned  to  Winnipeg  on  the  suppression  of  the 

Rebellion,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  as  member  for  Lisgar  in  the 

Parliament  of  Ciinnda,  continuing  to  represent  that  constituency,  with  a  short 

interval,  until  1883,  when  he  was  appointed  a  senator  of  the  Dominion. 

Diligence  in  business  had  meantime  brought  him  considerable  wealth. 
He  had  been  a  successful  trader,  and  had  acquired  land  in  Win.nipeg  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  which  rose  enormously  in  value  during  tiie 
"boom."  He  had  also  been  prominent  in  orgi.  i'lg  the  ^Torth-West 
Trading  Co.,  the  South  Western  Railway  Co.,  the  Great  North  Western 
Ttlcgraph  Co.,  and  oth'^r  enterprises  in  the  Province.  But  his  unstinted 
labours,  cartlps.-nc^s  of  his  health,  and  above  all,  the  injuries  and  exposures 
sutlVred  during  his  imprisonment  and  escape,  had  undermined  his  health, 
and  for  some  years  before  his  death  he  was  an  invalid. 

In  the  senate,  during  several  years,  Dr.  Schultz  was  indefatigable  in 
pushing  every  matter  in  which  his  Province  was  concerned,  though  he  never 
took  action  in  a  direction  not  beneficial  to  that  unity  of  the  Dominion  and 
the  Empire  which  he  so  greatly  cherished.  He  was  Cliainnan  of  a  Senate 
Committee  on  North- West  matters,  in  which  his  eitensive  knowledge  of  the 
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.•..unlry  proTwi  mort  v»laabl..  It  wm  a  caa«.  of  g^wral  appn.Tal  when  tht 
GoT«mm*nton  Dominion  I  ty,  1888.  apj^intwl  S«-nator  Sd.ulU  L.eutennnU 
GoTarnor  of  th«  Province  of  Manitoba.  The  honour  wan  in.lee.l  a  fittuiK  one. 
He  'Xintinued  in  office  until  1895,  when  he  waa  iucreoded  by  the  Hon.  J.  G 
Pattenon.  In  tb,  birthday  honoun  of  1894  he  wa*  given  the  title  of  K.C.M  0. 
by  Her  Migeety  the  Queer  as  a  fitting  recognition  ofhi»iervice«  to  Canada  and 
the  Empire.  He  <lie«l  in  April,  1896,  at  Monterey,  Mexico,  whither  he  had 
gooft  with  Ilia  devot«i  wife  for  the  benefit  of  bit  health. 
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intell-x^cnce  and    ambition    for  her   chiMrcn.      She   was   familiar   with  the 
"'lilon.  of  U.  in  Cnaaa  as  h.  hn.thor.  John  S.w..  a  fur  ra,^  J. 
renown  was  one  of  the  n.ost  striking  figure,  in  the  \\  est  dur.ng  the  -rly 
:r  :;L  nineteenth  century.     He  had  tr.velie.l  to  U.e  ^^^^  ^  ^   — 
Fn.er  the  d.seoverer  of  the  Fru.er  U.ver,  and  knew  thoroughly  the  f .  r  NW 
d    t.e  coudUions   there.      He   was  an   enn,l.,vee   of  the    Ilud^o    s   B 
Con^pany  and  held  the  position  of  Chief  Facor  at  I--     ^  ^^^  ;,^    ^ 
sistei.Uke  the  great  n.ajonty  of  Scotch   mothers    wa.  ^^^^^^^L 
should  enter  one  of  the  learned  profe......  hut  ^^^  ^^^'^^' ^^^J^^,^ 

sounding  the  praises  of  her  brave  and  adventurous  brother.     ^«-g^"  ' 
Ira  i  in  the  stories  of  mountain  and  plain,  of  the  adventures  of  th     fu^^^ 
t^dl  on  rushing  rivers  ard   with  Induu.   trthes.  and  the  wonder,  of  th. 
West  took  possession  of  his  young  imagination. 

He  wa-  sent  to  school  at  an  early  age  in  the  town  of  Forres  and  received 
.  \  \-Z  He  early  had  his  mind  -lireeted  towards  the  law.  and  when 
LreVucrL  consTd^^ed  sulHciently  advanced  he  b.gan  his  legal  .tudiea 
■:;:::;:  of  Mr.  Robert  Watso.  the  town  e-.  of  1^  naUve  P^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
was.  however,  to  have  but  a  short  experience  o  '-e  la.,  for  his  llus^r 
Lie.  th.  fur-trader,  found  time  to  pay  a  visit  .  Scotland  and  ih.  whol. 
course  of  Donald  Smith's  life  was  changed. 

His  uncle,  accustomed  to  the  freedom  of  the  great  West  no  doubt  had  a 
.elingof  pity 'for  his  sturdy  young  nephew  who  .   ^  ^^^^^^ 

:r::::;iI---:;Lipany,  and  so  --h.  nephew 
that  all  Donald  Smith's  thoughts  were  soon  directed  to   A-n    ■     H       -J« 
had  influence  and  offered  him  a  ju.dor  ^l-^^'-ir."  the  service  of  the  Hud.m 
Bay  Company.     Donald  Smith  wa.  then  but  eighteen  years  old  and  with  the 

,b.r.  pri«.  ».  ..«  b,  U..  f..  bat  .he.  ..«  F»"  -"  ""^  '^' 
■eekinfr. 
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The  uncle  and  nephew  Bailed  for  Canada  in  1 838  and  after  a  stormy 
passage  of  nearly  fifty  days  arrived  at  Montreal.  They  r  '  d  Canada  at  a 
1  ritical    moment.     The    fiery    agitation   of    William   L  Mackenzie    and 

i'ajnneau  had  caused  rebellion  to  break  out,  and  in  both  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  the  sword  had  been  drawn.  It  was  found  necessary  to  proclaim 
martial  law  in  the  country,  and  what  is  now  known  as  the  Province  of 
Quebec  was  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers.  This  waa  not  a  very  promising 
outlook,  but  it  did  not  affect  Donald  Smith  seriously  as  he  had  come  to  the 
countr}'  to  serve,  not  under  the  Canadian  government,  but  under  that  entirely 
distinct  institution,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  governor  of  this  celebrated  Company  was,  at  this  time,  George 
Simpson,  who  waa  to  be  knighted  in  1841  for  his  excellent  work  done  in  the 
interests  of  science  and  discovery  in  British  North  America.  He  ruled  those 
under  him  as  an  absolute  monarch  might  rule,  and  was  indeed  known  as  the 
"  King  of  the  Fur-Traders  "  and  the  "  Emperor  of  the  Plains."  Although  a 
stern  disciplinarian,  he  had  ever  at  heart  hia  duty  towards  the  Company 
and  the  Empire.  Like  Donald  Smith,  he  waa  a  Scotchman,  and  had  served 
a  hard  apprenticeship  in  the  wilds  of  the  West,  and  knew  what  those  under 
him  had  to  endure  and  their  needs.  He  did  probably  more  than  any  other 
man  to  give  the  world  a  knowledge  of  the  northern  part  of  this  continent 
lie  aided  Franklin,  Richardson,  Ross,  Back  and  others  in  their  explorations, 
and  sent  out  and  befriended  many  other  explorers,  auch  as  Dease,  Thomaa 
Simpson,  Rae,  Anderson  and  Stewart.  Under  him  the  Hudaon'a  Bay 
(Company  prospered,  but  it  did  so  only  through  his  close  application  to  ita 
interests.  When  young  Smith  arrived  in  Canada  he  waa  residing  at 
liachine  sending  for  "i  men  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Company  in  the 
wide  district  from  Labrador  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Donald  Smith,  no 
doubt,  desired  to  be  sent  up  the  Ottawa  and  along  the  great  waterways  to  the 
West  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  from  his  uncle  ;  but  it  waa  not  to  be> 
(iovemor  Simpson  needed  a  youth  of  his  stamp  in  the  difBcult  region  of  the 
Labrador,  and  so  it  waa  decided  to  send  him  to  that  bleak  and  desolate 
region — a  region  which  had  appeared  to   T.icques  Cartier  as  the  land  alloted 
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to  Cain     It  had  l«t  none  of  ita  bleakness,  and  when  young  Smith  made 
Tea'y  for  his  long  trip  to  his  pot  he  mu.t  have  felt  a.  if  he  were  gomg  to 

the  end  of  the  world.  ,u:„„  ♦„  thu 

The  hardships  of  his  journey  to  hi.  new  home  were  as  -^h-ng  ^  the 
hardships  he  wa 'forced  to  endure  in  that  d.  solate  reg.on  of  ^^^  ^^  Nort    o 
Canada.      The   Factor  in  the  Labrador  Department  was  a  Scotchman  like 
Zelf  anlgave  him  a  warm  welcome  and  listened  with  delight  ^  the  news 
Zte  old  Ld  and  from  Canada,  from  which  places  he  ^^^^J^ 
n,„nv  months      Young  Smith  made  the  best  of  his  new  sphere  of  activity. 
H    harta    n  Jhea  t  Touchstone's  immortal  words,  "travellers  must  be 
CO  i^n  "    and  when  not  busy  with  official  duties  filled  in  the  time  canoeing 
Zll   fishing  and  shooting;  storing  up  a  strength  that  was,  despite  the 
Talhls  he  !ndured.  to  mak.  him  mentally  and  physically  one  of  the 

^nrh7.  war'l^lion  for  Forre.,  and  oOen  unburden^  his  heart  by 
writing  long  letters  to  his  „.other-letters  that  showed  considerable  hteraiT 
"  r  These  lette.  could  only  be  forwarded  at  long  intervals.  It  wa.,  ove 
1  thousand  miles  of  dreary  road  from  his  post  to  Quebe.  On  severa 
a  ions  he  made  this  distance  on  foot  and  in  a  dog-sled.  It  is  little  wonde 
that  the  man  who  could  do  this  «.w  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  no 
InlmounZ  obstacle,  when  th.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  took  shape  m 

^'  ""oT  many  occasions  hi.  duties  called  him  to  remote  and  dangerou. 
region..  He  several  times  narrowly  ^ped  death  from  exposure,  but,  canny 
Scot  a.  he  was,  he  always  carried  with  him  a  -fi-'^^^  ^^f  ^^^^  J, 
p  otect  him  from  the  fiercest  winter  .torma  He  thoroughly  adapted  h.m  el 
This  environment  and  position,  and  wa.  quite  capable  of  ministenng  to  the 
pir^tual  and  physical  needs  of  the  Indians  and  Esquimos.  and  son.et:mes 
r^  the  empLyees  of  the  Company  married  Esquimo  women  he  offic.a^d 

at  the  marriage  ceremony.  *.    ,,^ 

The  hardships  he  had  undergon.  affected  hi.  right  and  he  was  attacked 

by  color  blinanes.     He  was  afraid  of  bocomin.  totally  blind  a-^J^^ 

J  consult  an  oculist.     To  do  this  he  would  have  to  journey  to  Montreal. 
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Ac,.,:,li„K  to  the  rules  of  the  Company  he  «h<.uld  first  have  ohUined  leave  of 
Hl.M  nr,.,  l,ut  PS  he  felt  his  need  an  ur-ent  one  he  deitrmined  to  journey  to 
Mnntival  without  pein.ission.  Bef-re  he  reache-l  the  city  h«  was  met  by  Sir 
(;.nr....Sin,i,son,  who  at  once  enquired  who  gave  him  leave  of  absence,  and 
cr.l.nd  hi...  back  to  his  post.  Donald  Sn.ith  felt  very  much  like  qu.tlu,;; 
tl,..  MTvi.e  of  the  company  on  the  spot,  but  had  he  done  io  all  the  hard  year. 
1,..  1,;h1  i.ut  in  would  practically  have  been  wasted,  and  so  he  journeyed  back  to 
Uima.a  over  the  weary  road.  On  the  trip  back  to  Labrador  the  two  halt- 
b.-...l  K"i'lc-s  who  accompanied  him  died  from  exposure,  and  he  himself 
nariuwly  escaped  with  his  life. 

For  thirteen  long  years  he  toiled  in  this  dreary  rajion,  but  at  len,::th 
promotion  came  and  he  was  given  the  chief-tradcrship.  In  1868  he  was 
mad.,  chief  executive  odicer  of  the  Comi-any  in  North  America,  and  was  to  be 
stiilio.ied  ill  Montreal. 

Mi.  Smitii  was  scarcely  installed  in  his  new  office  before  he  was  to 
receive  a  severe  test.  In  the  Ke-l  Kiver  Settle.,>ent  there  was  much  discontent, 
un.l  ,„alco.iteiits  were  endeavoring  to  have  the  great  Nurth-West  severed  from 
the  .ule  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Mr.  Smith  early  saw  that  '.here  was 
tnnible  ahead.  lie  knew  that  the  Dominion  Government  intended  to  have 
Kupert's  Land  transferred  to  Canada,  and  he  knew  likewise  that  many  of  the 
employees  of  the  company  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  were  opposed  to 
such  a  course.  There  was  much  divi.-^ion  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  West,  and  not  a  few  desired  annexation  to  the  Unite.l  Stat,  s, 
while  other  ambitious  oues  hoped  to  see  a  republic  established  in  the  North- 

West. 

In  1869  the  Company  surrendered  their  interests  in  the  North-West  to 
Canada  for  £300,000,  one-twentieth  of  the  fertile  belt  and  forty-five  thousand 
acres  a.ljoi„i.,g  the  trading  posts  of  the  Company.  M.-.  ^h.e.lougall,  Minisie,- 
of  Public  Works,  had  gone  to  Engla.id'with  M.  Cartier  to  negotiate  with  the 
(•umi,any,  and  when  the  transfer  was  consummated  he  was  appointed 
Guvernor'of  the  newly-acquired  territory.  The  people  of  the  North-West  did 
nut  understand  the  situation  an.l  we.-e  in  a  greatly  excited  condition.     It  was 
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from  being  that.     He  attempted  to  ri.le  rou,!>-sl,n.l  over  their  wishes  and  m 
a  result  wa»  ..revente.!  fio.n  entering  Kuperfs  Land.     A  rebellion   broke  uut 
and  Louis  Uie.  led  the  rebel  force.,  and  arrested  and  confined  in   Fort  (iarry 
allwh«mhee..n.i.leredhi3enenurs.  buistins  a  new    Hag   over   the   lo,l  and 
assuming  the  title  of  President.     Mr.  Donald  A.  Hunth  of  the  Ih.d.noV  Hay 
,  on.panv  siw  how  serious  wa.  the  situation,  and  having  eontideueein  bus  own 
Mr.  n-tb" determined,  in  the  interests  of  the  eo.ni.any.   to  journey   to  the  Ked 
l;iver.     Sir  John  Maerlonald  saw  what  a  tangle  Macdougall  had  made  of 
M Hairs,  and  .aw,  too,  that  the  only  man  likely  to  peacefully  unravel  it  was 
Mr.  Smith.     He  tlien  fo>e  detern.ined  to  strengthen  his  hand  in  dealing  with 
the    inhabitants   and  appointed    him  «  Commissioner   from   the  Dominion 

( lovernnient. 

His  commifpion  authorized  him  "  to  inquire  into  the  causco,  nature  and 
extent  of  the  obstruction  offered  at  the  I?ed  lliver,  in  the  North-West 
Territories,  to  the  peaceable  ingress  of  the  Honou.ble  William  Macdougall 
and  other  parties  authorized  by  our  Governor-General  of  Canada  to  procee.1 
into  the  same  ;  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  discontent  and 
diffatisfaction  alleged  to  exist  in  respect  to  the  proposed  union  of  the  said 
Korth-W'est  Territories  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  and  further  to  explain 
to  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  said  country  the  principles  on  which  the 
government  of  Canada  intends  to  administer  the  government  of  the  country 
according  to  such  instructions  as  may  be  given  to  you  by  our  Governor-in- 
Council  in  this  behalf;  and  to  take  steps  to  remove  any  misapprehensiona 
which  may  exist  in  respect  vo  the  mode  of  government  of  the  sjime ;  and  to 
r.  it  to  our  Governor-General  the  result  of  such  inquiries  and  on  the  best 
mode  of  quieting  and  removing  such  discontent  and  dissatisfaction,  and  also 
to  report  on  the  most  proper  and  fitting  mode  for  effecting  the  speedy  transfer 
of  the  country  and  government  from  the  authority  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Comi.any  to  the  government  of  Canada  with  the  general  consent  of  the 
inhabitants. 

"  And  further,  to  consider  and  report  on  the  most  advisabU  mode  of 
dealing  witli  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  North- West  Territoriea." 
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Ilia  mission  was  one  that  required  shrewdness  and  conrage.  Tlie  people 
he  waa  going  amongst  believed  tliut  they  were  being  betrayed,  und  their 
leader,  Itiel,  vvu.s  u  niuii  of  considerable  intelligence,  unscruimlous  and  cruel. 
On  mere  than  one  occasion  at  Fort  Gurry,  Donald  Smith's  life  seemed  in 
jon],:irdy,  but  he  never  flinched  or  showed  signs  of  weakness,  and  in 
thivwdne.-s  j-roved  himself  more  than  a  match  for  Kiel.  Hia  work  was 
einineiilly  -ucec^^ful,  and  before  ho  returned  to  Canada  to  re[wrt  on  ihu 
n.is-ion,  lie  had  candid  so  many  of  the  supporters  of  Kiel  to  lose  confidence  in 
then  leader  and  desert  him,  liiat  when  the  army  umler  Coneral  Wolseley 
invaded  the   countiy  lu  suppress    the  rebellion  it  fomid   uo   insurgents   in 

iiriiis, 

Mr.  Smith's  report  of  hi.-!  mission  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  ITon.  Joseph 
II.ANe,  modestly,  and  with  fulness  of  detail,  shows  the  dangers  lie  encountered 
and  the  thoroui^hness  of  his  work  : 

'•Leaving  Ottawa  on  the  13th  of  December  last,  I  reached  St.  Cloud,  the 
terminus  of  railway  communiealion,  on  the  17th,  continuing  on  the  same  day 
by  stage,  and  arriving  at  Abercrombie  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  Here  we 
ha.l  to  abandon  wheeled  carriages,  and  procuring  a  sleigh,  after  a  couple  of 
hours'  rest,  we  resumed  the  journey,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  2l8t  met 
lion.  Mr.  Maedongall  and  party  about  thirty  miles  beyond  Georgetown. 
From  him  I  learned  how  serious  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  latterly  become  at 
lied  River,  and  pushing  on,  we  got  to  Pembina  about  11  p.  m.  of  the  24th 
and  to  Fort  Garry  on  the  27th. 

"  The  gate  of  the  fort  we  found  open,  but  guarded  by  several  anned  men, 
who,  on  my  desiring  to  be  shown  to  Governor  Mactaviah's  house,  requested 
me  to  wait  till  they  could  communicate  with  their  chief.  In  a  short  time  Mr. 
Louis  Kiel  appeared.  I  announced  my  name.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  my 
arrival  at  Pembina,  and  was  about  to  send  off  a  party  to  bring  me  in.  I  then 
accompanied  him  to  a  room  occupied  by  ten  or  a  dozen  men,  whom  ho 
introduced  to  me  as  members  of  the  '  provisional  government.'  He  requested 
to  know  the  purport  of  my  visit,  to  which  I  replied  iu  substance  that  I  was 
connected  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  but  also  held  a  Commission  from 
the  Canadian  government  to  the  people  of  Red  River,  and  would  be  prepared  to 
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.how  my  credential.  »  .oon  a.  they  (th.  people)  were  willing  to  rece-.ve  me. 
1  wa.  llK  u  asUd  to  Uke  oaih  not  U.  atto.npt  to  leave  the  fort  that  n.ght.  nor  to 
upaet  their goverument.  legally  established.   Thi.  re^ue-t  I  pe-npt..nly  refused 
U,  comply  with,  but  s«d  that,  being  very  Ured.  I  had  no  dee.re  to  go  ouU.de  the 
gate  that  night,  and  promised  to  take  no  immediate  steps  forcibly  to  up«. 
ho  so-called  •  provisional  government/  legal  or  illegal  as  it  m.ght  be    vuhou 
fi.t  announcing  my  intention  to  do  «>.   Mr.   Kiel  taking  exception  to  the 
.ord  .illegal.'  while  I  insisted  ou retaining  it     Mr.  0'^;-«  -«' ^^f''  r" 
the  Jifliculty  remarked.    '  Th.t  is  a.  he  (meaning  mysclO  understands  U.     to 
which  I  replied   'Precisely  ^.'      The   above  explanation       am  the  more 
particular  in  giving  a.  it  has  baen  reported  that  I  at  once  acknowledged  the 
"provisional  Government'    to  b.  legal.      Neither  then  nor  afterward.  d.d 

^  '^^  M  took  up  my  quarters  in  one  of  the  house,  occupied  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  officer.,  and  from  that  date  till  toward,  the  end  of  Feb,  uary 
was  virtually  a  prisoner  within  the  fort,  although  with  pernuss.on  to  go 
outside  the  walls  for  exercise  accompanied  by  two  armed  guards,  a  privilege 
of  which  I  never  availed  myself. 

"All  my  official  papem  had  been  left  in  charge  of  Mr.  Provencher  a 
Pembina,  aa  I  had  been  warned  that,  if  found  in  my  pos.ess.on,  they  won  d 
unquestionably  be  seized,  as  were  those  brought  into  the  settlement  shortly 
after  by  the  Rev.  M.  Thibault  and  Colonel  de  Salabe.ry. 

"The  state  of  matters  at  this  time  in  and  around   Fort  Garry  was  most 

ansatisfactory  and  truly  humiliating.     Upwards  of  sixty  British  subject,  were 

he^d   in  close  confinement  as   'political  prisoner';  security  for  persons  or 

property  there  was  none;    the  fort  with  its  large  supplies  of  ammumt.on 

provisions,  and  store,  of  all  kinds,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  few  hundred 

French  half-breed,  whose  leaders  had  declared  their  determmat.on  to  use 

.very  effort  for  the  purpose  of  annexing  the  territory  to  the  United  SUtes  and 

the  Governor  and  Council  of  Assiniboia  were  powerless  to  enforce  the  law. 

..  On  the  6th  of  January  I  -aw  Mr.  Kiel,  and  soon  came  to  the  conclns.on 

that  no  good  could   arise   from  entering  into  any   negotiation,  with    his 

.  Counca  'Ten  were  we  to  admit  theu  authority,  which  I  was  not  prepared 
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to  Jo.  We  l.urn*'.!  '1  :»t  on  the  13ih  the  Grand  Vicar  Tliila.u!l  and  Cn!onel 
da  Salaberry  aj)j>»ured  before  the  '  Preaident  and  Council  of  the  reoplo,' 
when  iome  explatialiona  and  complimenta  wer«  Mchanged,  afl«r  which  the 
very  reverend  geutleman  and  hia  aaaociate  wer*  politely  bowed  out  and  luat 
sight  ot 

"  Meantime,  we  had  frequent  Tiaita  in  the  fort  from  aome  of  the  most 
influential  and  most  reliable  men  in  the  settlement,  who  gladly  made  known 
to  the  people  generally  the  liberal  intentiona  of  the  Canadian  government, 
and  In  conaequence  one  after  another  of  Riel'a  oounc;  lora  seceded  from  him, 
and  being  joined  by  their  friends  and  many  of  their  compatriots  and 
co-religionista,  who  had  throughout  held  aloof  from  the  insurgents,  they 
det«rmined  no  longer  to  aubmit  to  his  dictation.  Thia  change  evidently  had 
a  marked  effect  upon  Rial,  causing  him  to  alter  hia  tactics  and  profess  a 
desire  for  an  accommodation  with  Canada.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  he  called  on  me,  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  Messrs.  Thibault 
and  de  Salaberry,  whose  instructions  did  not  authorize  them  to  give 
assurances  tnat  the  people  would  be  secured  in  poaaeasion  of  their  rights  on 
entering  into  the  Confederation,  their  errand  being  merely  'to  calm  the 
French  half-breeda.'  He  then  aaked  to  see  my  commission,  and  on  my 
explaining  that  owing  entirely  to  the  action  taken  by  himself  it  waa  not  in 
my  possession,  in  an  excited  yet  faltering  manner  be  said,  '  Yee,  I  'znow,  'tia 
a  great  pity  ;  but  how  soon  could  you  have  it?'  'Probably  in  Ave  or  six 
days,'  I  replied.  'That  is  too  long,  far  too  long,'  he  responded,  and  then 
asked  where  the  documents  were  deposited,  requesting  at  the  same  time  a 
written  order  for  their  delivery  to  his  messenger.  To  this  I  would  not  accede, 
but  on  his  assuring  me  that  they  would  be  delivered  into  my  hands,  and  that 
I  should  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  cummuaicating  their  contents  to  the 
jieople,  I  conaented  to  send  a  friend  for  them.  It  was  so  decided,  and 
immediately  after  the  messenger  had  received  his  instructions  from  me  I  waa 
placed  under  atrict  arrest,  a  captain'a  guard  being  aaaigned  me,  whose 
instructions  ware  not  to  lose  sight  of  me,  day  or  night,  and  prevent  me  from 
communicating  either  verbally   or  in   writing    wiili    any    individual.      I 
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proU,tad.  «ying,     '  Am   T  to  .onsi.l.r   myself  a   prisoner  f      He   replied 
'certainly   not;     I    have    the    utmort    oon6deace    in    your    honour    but 
circumstances  demand  this.* 

..  It  was  now  about  ten  o'clock,  and  my  messenger  havmg  been  marched 
out  I  retired  to  bed,  but  only  to  be  awakened  twixt  two  or  three  o  cV..'^  m 
I'morning  of  the  15th  by  Mr.  Kiel,  who.  with  a  guard,  stood  by  the  bed.de 
and  ..,.nu  demanded  a  written  order  for  the  delivery  of  my  oQ.cial  pape.., 
which^I  again  peremptorily  refused  to  give.  . 

.'The  well-efTected  French  party  became  aware  of  what  hud  happened, 
and  not  believing  in  RieVs  good  faith,  determined  to  prevent  U.e  papers  fron, 
fjling  into  his  hands.      They  got  together  some  sixty  or  eighty  men.  wo 
nut  ,nv  friend  on  his  way  back,  and  wer.  escorting  h.m.  when  on  th.  ISll, 
.U.ut  ;..u  miles  from  the  fort,  they  were  accosted  by  R.l  and  some  of  h« 
partv  and  by  Rev.  Mr.  Richot.     An  altercation  took  place.     Riel  attempted 
L  »;>  hi.  pistol,  saying  'he  would  not  be  tak.t.  alive  in  his  own  country,  on 
whuh  a  revolver  was  levelled  at  his  h«Mi,  and  Mr.  Richot  havmg  interposed, 
he  was  unceremoniously  told  to  stand  a.ide  and  ■  not  U  interfere  any  further 
with  matters  unconnected  with  his  spiritual  duties.'     It  may  be  well  to  note 
that  all  those  who  tooV  part  in  this  affair  were  Catholics,  and,  with  on.  or  two 
exceptions,  French  half-breeds.     Nothing  more  serious  happentd  at  this  time, 
and   he  party  proceeded  together  to  Fort  Garry,  wher.  th.y  arnved  in  the 
forenoon      A  few  minutes  before  th.y  entered  the  hou...  the  Very  Rev.  Mn 
Thibault,  P^reLesUnc,  and  Colonel  d.  Salaberry  called  upon  me^  and  with 
the  excplion  of  my  guard,  they  wer.  the  first  individual,  with  whom  I  was 
permitted  to  conv.r*.  since  the  14th.     They  appeared  to  b.  much  concerned, 
and  said  it  was  currently  reported  that  I  had  been  .ndear^unng  to  incite  the 
different  parties  to   hostile   ^llisions.       I    repudiated    any    «ich    cha^ 
explaining  that  I  had  acted  only  in  the  cause  of  p.ace  and  order,  and  mth 
thi  desire  of  making  the  people,  both  French  and  English,  fully  acquam^ 
with  the  liberal  views  of  the  Canadian   Government,  so  that  a  pe^l 
transfer  of  the  territory  mijht  be  .ffected.  adding  that  I  was  pl<«s^  to  thmk 
there  was  every  likelihood  this  would  speedily  be   accomphshed.      I.  the 
nieantime  the  party  in  y^mmon  of  my  pajK«  .ut«.d  th.  adjoinmg  room. 
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in  which  Pt^ro  T  pgtanc  joined  theni,  while  Measrs.  Thibault  and  de  Salaberry 
went  outside.  Iinmeiliutely  after  tliey  retired  Mr.  Riel  came  to  me  saying, 
'  Your  co:nniission  is  liere,  but  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  n.o  right  to 
have  it.'  I  e.\[ire!<.sed  satisfuction  that  it  had  Loen  brought  in,  and  aaid, 
being  now  in  p'i.s.st.s.sion  of  it  I  must  be  relieved  from  all  restraint,  and  be 
permitted  fn cly  to  communioiite  with  tlie  prnple.  Ho  at  once  removed  the 
^iianl,  and  we  ■■vcnl  up  to  tiie  party  who  had  junt  arrived.  Messrs.  Kiel  and 
O'Donogluui  with  a  few  pf  their  friends  were  present,  and  vehemently 
protested  against  the  action  now  being  taken,  while  the  ex-councillors 
accused  them  of  treason  to  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  of  using  every  effort  to 
bring  about  the  annexation  of  the  country  to  the  United  States.  Riel 
replied  that  was  only  sui)posing  the  people  desired  it,  but  he  was  willing  the 
(juestion  should  be  submitted  to  them.  Pire  Lestanc  spoke  warmly  in 
favour  of  the  '  President,'  who,  he  said,  had  acted  so  as  to  merit  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  and  begged  them  to  still  place  confidence  in  him.  This 
evidently  had  no  effect,  and  ultimately,  after  a  good  deal  of  recrimination, 
it  was  arranged  that  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the 
settlement  should  be  called  for  the  morrow,  the  19th,  at  which  the  papers 
bearing  on  the  .subject  should  be  read,  a  guard  of  forty  men  remaining  in  the 
house  to  insure  the  safe-keeping  of  the  documents. 

"  Kiel's  men  were  now  falling  away  from  him,  while  the  loyal  party 
expressed  their  determination  no  longer  to  be  guided  in  the  matter  either  by 
him  or  P6re  Lestanc  and  his  associates.  They  were  full  of  hope  and 
confident  that  the  following  day  would  bring  with  it  complete  success  to  the 
cause  of  Canada. 

"Late  that  night  PSre  Lestanc  paid  them  another  visit,  which  was 
prolonged  for  several  hours  beyond  midnight,  and  next  morning  it  was 
found  that  a  majority  of  those  who  had  seceded  from  Riel  were  again  on 
friendly  te.'ins  with  him.  The  hour  for  the  meeting  having  arrived,  upwards 
of  a  thousand  people  attended,  and  deeming  it  of  great  importance  that  the 
explanation  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Government  should  be 
faithfully  rendered  to  the  French-speaking  portion  of  the  settlers,  whose 
leaders  had  studiously  withheld  fruru  t'lera  all  knowle<lge  of  the  true  state  of 
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Co,,™,  d.  s.,.b.r.y  to  .=. » '»;2't '  s:^,:  rr^r^ «.  ."^  i» 

o»n  .bilily  i>8  a  iranslator.  proposed  Mr.  Kiel  ••«>"'     P 
,atler  was  appointed  accordingly. 

..  M  I  ™oeU„„  and  .hat  held  th,  following  -'^  <^;,-^-^°'„t 
Co,Bn,i»ion,  .he  Queen's  let«r,  and  ..„y  other  docnmen.  "- «»°'^^ J'^ 
„neh  oUUnacy^n.  u.Un,a.;y  carried  ,  and  tjreau..™^^^^^^ 

the  preaene,  and  hearing  """-"-J-'  '■^^^'t  Ul      At    the 
others,   --  3^;^'^J^„^''  -reSitTthechairtnan  «.d  U,«e  near  hi,n  . 

rh:;:r:::'r.h:a,Ar,h«^^^^^^^^ 

opportunity  ot  doing  ».  now  lot,  neT«r  r^airred. 

..  A.  is  generally  knowD,  the  reanl.  ot  the  mating  «»  ««  appom teen, 
o,  forty  dZte,,  tlty  from  either  side,  to  .neet  on  the  25th  ^•-^.  -* 
he  obU  of  con^dering  the  snbiect  of  Mr^Stnith.  ---«°  "^^.^^^ 
,hat  wonld  be  beat  tor  the  welfare  ot  the  country,'  the  Enghah  »  .  b^ 
„d  .largo  number  ot  French  declaring  their  entire  »^st.cUo.  wrth  the 
ev„lanation  riven  and  their  earueat  desire  for  union  with  Canada. 

'  Ct  .  22nd  Rie,  had  »,er.l  conferences  with  the  welUffected  French 
within  A.  tort-  he  was  melted  even  to  tear,  told  them  ho,  ^estly  he 
::;: :l  ra^gement  with  Canada,  and  --V-'^t^^'Ctltv™ 
hi,  authority  immediately  on  the  meeting  ot  the  Cnvenfon.  They  behevrf 
hi  sincere  and  although  I  considered  «.at  their  guard  in  «.,  tort  .h»  « 
not  he  decreased,  the,  held  that  ten  men  would  b.  amply  -««-"^  ' " 
while  they  wen.  to  .«=ure  their  .lection.  The  »°«^7=';"  ^^.^^f. 
had  hardly  gone  .hen  repreasiy.  meaaurea  were  reported  to,  and  h.  Hud»n  . 

,,a„J,,  were  now  taken  complete  possession  of  by  B.el 

..Effort,    wer.    mad.   .»  ha,,    ih.    pri^ner.   releaaed,    hut   without 

sffect 
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"The  delegatoe  met  on  the  25th  and  continued  in  session  till  the  10th 
f«bruary.  On  the  26th  I  handed  to  their  cliairinan,  Judge  Black,  tho 
documents  read  at  the  meetings  on  the  19th  and  20th  Juiiuaiy,  and  on  the 
27th  attended  the  Convention  by  ai)pointment  I  was  received  with  much 
cordiality  by  all  the  delegatee,  explained  to  them  the  views  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  gave  assurances  that  on  entering  the  confederation  they 
would  be  secured  in  the  possession  of  all  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
enjoyed  by  Britisli  suhjecta  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion ;  but  on  being 
requested  by  Mr.  Riel  to  give  an  opinion  regarding  a  certain  '  List  of  Fiiglits' 
prepared  by  his  party  in  December  last,  I  declined  to  do  so,  thinking  it  better 
that  the  present  Convention  should  place  in  my  hands  a  paper  stating  their 
wishes,  to  which  I  should  'be  happy  to  give  such  assurances  as  I  believed 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Canadian  Government.'  The 
Convention  then  set  about  the  task  of  preparing  a  '  List  of  Rights'  embodyinjj 
the  conditions  under  which  they  would  be  willing  to  enter  the  Confederation. 
While  the  discussion  regarding  this  list  was  going  on,  Mr.  Riel  called  on  me 
and  asked  if  the  Canadian  Government  would  consent  to  receive  them  as  a 
province.  My  leply  was  that  I  could  not  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
on  the  subject  as  it  had  not  been  referred  to  when  I  was  at  Ottawa,  the 
intention  then  being  that  the  North-West  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
incorporated  under  the  Dominion  as  a  territory ;  but  I  added  no  doubt  it 
would  become  a  province  within  two  or  three  years.  On  this  Mr.  Riel,  with 
much  emphasis,  exclaimed,  '  Then  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  not  safe 
yet  r  To  which  I  answered,  '  M"-.  Riel,  that  cannot  inlluence  me  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  I  am  quite  p:  .pared  to  act  as  may  be  required  of  me  in 
my  capacity  as  Canadian  Commissioner.'  Tiiia  was  on  the  evening  of  the 
3rd  of  February.  On  the  following  day  the  propo.4tion  to  enter  us  a  province 
was  negatived  by  th«  Convention,  and  on  the  5th  anotlier  motion,  directed 
against  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  also  failed,  the  language  used  by  Mr. 
Riel  on  the  latter  occasion  having  been  violent  in  the  e.'cireme.  The  same 
evening  Riel  proceeded  to  Governor  Mactavish,  who  had  been  dangerously 
ill  for  many  weeks  back,  and  heaping  reproaches  aul  insult  upon  him, 
dttclared  that  he  would  have  him  shut  before  miduighL     Riel  then  sought 
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out    Dr    (V,wan,  the   officer   in   immeaiate   charge  of  Red    River   Pistnct, 
ni.hrai.U.n.im  for  his  persistent  opposition  to   'the  people/    the  insurgents. 
and  declaring  that  his  name  would  go  down  with  infamy  to  posterity  for  the 
part  he  had  taken,  demanded  that  he  would  immediately  swear  allegiance 
to  the    'provisional  Government'    or  prepare  for  death  within  three  hours, 
^-ivin.'  lii.n  a  <,uartPr  of  an  hour  for  consi.leration.     The  Doctor  immediately 
r.pli.a  that  he  knew  no  l.^al   authority  in  the  country  but  that  of  Great 
Britain  to  whirh  his  alhgiance  was  due,  and  that  he  would  not  take  the  oath 
re<iuired  of  him.     He  was  then  sei/.ed  and  put  in  confinement  along  with  the 
prisoners  taken  in  Du-.n.her  last.     1  was  also  put  under  strict  charge,  but 
not  renu.ve.l  from  the  h"«se.     Notwithstanding   this  and   the  painful    doul.l 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  Knglish  members  of  the  Convention  as  to  the 
.ourse  thev  .lumM  pursue  after  these  arrests,  the  delegates  again  met  on  the 
7th      On  tl  e  .-th  tl.<y  had  plaeed  in  my  hands  the    'List  of  Ki-hts'    they 
had  drav.u   up,   vhi.'h    was   done    at    eleven    o'eloek    on    the    Tlh    with    an 
i,„i„„„i„„  ,l.,,t  theCoDver.tion  would  be  glad   to  meet  at  one  oVlo.'k  p.  m., 
tl,e    ii.tervenn,-    two    hnurs    b.  ing  allowed   me  to  frame   my  answers.      In 
drawiti-  up  t!,e-r  1  wa*  allowed  no  reference  to  any  doeumeiit,  eiliier  written 
or  priiUed,  ex.ept  the    'List  of  Rights.'    and   a  guard  siood   over  me  to  see 
that  1  -houl  1  write  nothing  else  than  that  to  be  prrM-nle-l  to  the  Conver.tio,,. 
I  l-a-l  juM  finis!,,  d  uritin-  whm  Mr.  Kiel  and  his  Adjutant-General,  I.epine. 
who  \Nas  ;il-o  a  ii.e.Ml  ,  r  of  the  Convention,  rame  in  ;  and  Kiel,  looking  at  the 
litter  in  a  smt.Mi.-.nit  manner,  said.    'The  answers  to  the    'List  of  Kighls' 
must    be    sinq.ly     'yes'    or    'no.'       On    this    I    remarke.l    that    I    thou.J.t 
otluTwise,  and  woul.l  act  as  circumstances  might  appear  to  me  to  require.     I 
then  retire.1,  and  on  returning  to   the  room   a  few  minutes  later,  foun.l  there 
Mr.  Kiel,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thil.ault  and  Colonel  de  Salaberry.     We  i>rocee.U-.l 
together'to  the  Convention  and  in  course  of  conversation  Colonel  de  Salaberry 
said  he  would  gladly  have  come  to  see  me  l)efore,  but  could   not,  aa  he  had 
been  a  prisoner  throughout. 

"The  proceedings  of  the  Convention,  as  reported  in  the  Nfw  Nation 
newspaper  of  the  11th  and  18th  of  February,  copies  of  wh-ich  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  you,  are  sufficiently  exact,  and  render  it  unnecessary 
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for  mp  here  to  enter  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  lar^o  mnjority  of 
the  delegates  expressed  entire  salisfaction  with  tlio  answers  to  th.  ir  '  I.ist  of 
Kights,'  and  prrifessed  confidence  in  the  Canadian  Government,  to  which  I 
invited  them  to  send  delegates,  with  the  view  of  efTecting  a  speedy  transfer  of 
the  territory  to  the  Dominion,  an  invitation  received  with  acchiination  and 
unanimously  accepted,  as  will  appear  by  resolution  hereto  annexed,  along 
with  the  '  List  of  Rights,'  and  my  answer  to  the  same.  The  del.-:ile3  were 
named  John  I'-hick,  l^sq.,  Recorder,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richot,  and  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Scott,  a  pood  deal  of  opi.osition  liaving  been  offered  to  the  election  ul  ihe  last 
named  of  the  three. 

"The  proceedings  of  this  Convention  came  to  a  close  on  the  10th  of 
February  1  the  nomination  of  the  'provisional  Government,'  in  the 
formation  of  which  .several  of  the  delegates  declined  to  Ute  any  part. 
Governor  Mactavish,  Dr.  Cowan,  and  two  or  three  other  persons  were  then 
released,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com[)any'3  officers  again  allowed  to  come 
and  go  at  pleasure ;  but  I  was  still  confined  to  the  fort,  Riel,  as  he  expressly 
stated  to  Judge  Hlack,  being  apprehensive  of  my  influence  with  the  people  in 
the  approaching  election.  Riel  promised  that  all  the  prisoners  should  soon 
be  released.  On  the  11th  and  12th  six  or  eight  of  them  were  set  at  hberty, 
and  Dr.  Co  wan  was  informed  in  my  presence  that  as  they  were  all  to  be 
dischargeil  without  delay,  the  rooms  they  had  occupied  would  be  placed  at 
his  disposal  in  a  day  or  two.  Rid  remarking  at  the  same  time  that  he  would 
have  them  thoroughly  cleaned  out. 

"  Rumours  now  began  to  circulate  of  a  rising  at  the  Portage,  and  on  the 
nights  of  the  14lh  and  15th  of  February  some  eighty  or  one  hundred  men 
from  that  district  passed  down  close  to  Fort  Garry  and  proceeded  to  Kildonan, 
where  they  were  joined  by  from  300  to  350  men,  principally  English  half- 
breeds  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  settlement.  Had  these  men,  properly 
armed  and  organized,  been  prepared  to  support  the  well-affected  French  party, 
when  the  latter  took  action  about  the  middle  of  January  or  even  in  the 
beginning  of  February,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention,  order  might 
have  been  restored  and  the  transfer  to  Canada  provided  for  without  the 
necessity  of  firing  a  single  shot ;  but  now  the  rising  was  not  only  rash  but 
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purposelos,,  a.,  without  if  intervention,  the  prisoners  woulci  unqn^Monal,  > 
Lve  been   released.      The   party   was   entirely   unorpu,,..!,    uuh.Terently 
armed,  u.^provided  with  food,  even  for  one  meal,  and  wholly  '"-pa Me  of 
coping  with  the  French  now  re-united,  who.  to  the  number  of  at  least  -00, 
were  prepared  to  offer  the  most  determined   resistance,  which,  as  they  were 
in  possession  of  a  number  of  guns  (six  and  three-pounders),  arnple  stores  of 
anununition,  provisions,  and  every    other   requisite,  they  could    have  done 
most  effectually.     My  sympathies  were,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  Portage 
men.  whom  I  believe  to   have  been  actuated  by  the  best  of  motwes ;   bu 
un,ler  the  circumstances  it  was  not  dithcult  to  foresee  that  the  issue  could  not 
be  otl.erwise  than  disastrous  to  their  cause.     The  attempt  was  therefore  to  be 
deplored,  as  it  resulted  in  placing  the  whole  settlement  at  the  feet  of  R.el. 
The  great  majority  of  settlers,  English   and   Scotch,   discountenanced   the 
movement,   and    bitterly   complained    of    those    who    had   set  it   on   fo<.t 
Fortv-sevenofthe  party  were  captured  on  their  way  home  while  passin;: 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  fort.     The  explanation  I  have  heard  g.ven 
for  their  otherwise  inexplicable  conduct  in  having  taken  this  route,  mstead  - 
making   a   detour,   which   should   have   insured    safety,    being   a  supposed 
promise  by  Kiel  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  pass  unmolested.     The.r 
messen..er.  a  young  man  name.  McLean,  on  being  questioned  by  Archdeacon 
McI  ean  and  myself  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gardner  and  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen,   adnntted   that   Riel.   on   being  asked   if  the   party   would    be 
permitted  to  pass,  was  silent  and  only  on  being  informed  that  they  n.tended^ 
next  .lay  to  use  the  route  just  outside  the  town  remarked,  '  Ah,  that  is  good.' 
A.a  forhispurposeit.no  doubt,  was  so.     Captain  Roulton  led  the  party, 
anl  he  and  his  friends  at  the  Portage  assured  me  that  he  exerted  Inmnelf  to 
the  utmost  to  keep   them   from  rising,  and   only  joined  them  ot  t)io  last 
moment  when  he  saw  they  were  determined  to  go  forward.     He  y/ao  ca.Vured 
on  the  17th,  tried  by  court-martial  and  condemned  to  be  shot  at  no  .r  .a  che 
following  day  ;  but  at  the  intercession  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ruper.' ,  Und, 
Archdeacon  McLean,  and  in  short,  every  influential  man  among  the  /nghsh. 
and  I  have  been  told,  also  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Cathol-c  c'  rgy,  the 
execution  was  delaved  till  midnight  of  Saturday  the  19th.     Furlher  than 
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U.i..  Kiel  declar,>d  he  coul.l  i.ni,  would  not  yitld,  txctpt,  indted,  Dr.  SchulU 
should  be  c.i.ture.1  in  the  in.aMiM.e,  in  which  CMO  he  would  be  shot  iiutead 
of  ['.oulton.     Arcl,.l..uon  Mcl.au  had  been  in  close  attenJance  on  C»pUin 
Boultoi,  for   twei.ty-f.-ur  hours,  had   administered  to  him  the  Sacr»men^ 
r.ocived  his  last  ccm.rnnnds,  an.l  had  promised  to  be  pre^nt  with  him  at  the 
last  moment ;  and  wh->n  I  met  the  Archdeacon  on  my  way  to  see  Kiel,  about 
,.i,.l,t  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  he  wa.  deeply  alTected,  and  had 
jlivai  up  all  hope.     I  found  with  Kiel  Mr.  H.  N.  Rohinson,  of  the  New  Nation 
n,  wspnper,  an.i  ^  ,ortly  alter  Mr.  James  Rosa,  Chief  Justice,  entered,  followed 
i„  a  few  minutes  by   Mr.   Bannatyne.  Postmaster,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
hring  the  key  of  the  muil-bag,  which  Riel  opened,  and  examining  the  letters, 
p,.rused  and  reUine<l  one  ^r  more.     Mr.  Rosa  pleadi^  for   Boulton.  but  waa 
re,.ulsed  in  the  most  a.niomrtnouB  manner.     I  had  already  been  speaking  to 
Riel   on  the  aubject    when  interrupt*!   by    Mr.    Roes'   entrance,   and  now 
resu.ne<l  the  conversation.      Riel  was  obdurate  and  said  that  the  English 
settlers  and  Canadians,  but  more  eapscially  the  latter,  had  laughed  at  and 
d..^IMsed  the  French  half-breeds,  believing  that  they  would  not  dare  to  Uke 
the  life  of  anyone,  and  that  under  theae  circumsUnces  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  i.eace  and  establish  order  in  the  country.     An  example  must  therefore 
be  ma.le,  and  he  had  firmly  r«»lved  that  Boulton's  execution  should  be 
ca, Tied  out.  bitterly  as  he  deplored  the  neceasity  for  doing  so.     I  reasoned 
with  him  long  and  earnestly,  until  at  length  about  ten  o'clock  he  yielded, 
and  addressing  me,  apparently  with  much       ling,  said,    '  Hitherto  I  have 
been  -leaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  in  now  grantiag  you  this  man's  life.'  or  words 
to  that  effect,   <  may  I  ask  you  a  faTorf     'Anything,'    I  replied,    'that  in 
honour  I  can  do.'     He  continued:  '  Canada  has  disunited  us  ;  you  will  use 
your  influence  to  unite  us  ?    Yon  can  do  so,  and  without  this  it  must  be  war- 
i.loody  civil  war  1'     I  answered  that,  as  I  had  on  first  coming  to  the  country, 
I  wovdd  now  repeat,  '  I  would  give  my  whole  heart  t.  effect  a  peaceable  union 
of  the  country  with  Canada.' 

"  'We  want  only  our  just  rights  as  British  subjects,'  he  continued,  'and 
we  want  the  English  to  join  us  simply  to  obUin  these.'  '  Then.'  I  remarked, 
'  I    shall    at  once  see  them  and  induee  them  to  go  on  with  the  eieciiou  of 
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«v..ll.     Not  .,nly   the  Hv,..  hat  tl.o  liLcty  of  all   t'.  ,n..ner.  w.ll    . 
,ecure.l.  for  on  your  «ucce«  .^T-x'^  the  lives  of  .11  tl.e  Cjna.l.an.  .n  tl.o 
,„„„try'      He   imme.li«tely    pro.e.W    to    the   prison.    «n,l    ...tuaate.!    to 
V,vl,.lcac^n   M.I.<an   tl.al  he  ha,l  Wen   in.Uu-ed  by   mo   to   .pure   (  npt^m 
|...,ulton'8  life.  a.vi    ha,l    fnril.or   promised   to  me  tin.,    in,n...l,ately  on    the 
,„,.,i„g  of  the  Coun.il  ^honly  to  he  electcl  tl.e  whol..  of  .!,.•  prisoner.  .houM 
1.   n.l..ase.1,   requ-stinj;   tho   Arch.lencm  .t    the   same   time   to  explun  the 
oin.nn...anoe8  to  Cp-ain  noultun  an-l  the  other  pri..,..r..     The  -oment  w«. 
a  fearful  one  for  tho  .eUh.nent.     Every  uv.u'.  l.fe  wa«  in  the  han.l.  of  K.el 
„n,l  fully  appreciating  the  signif.-ance  of  thi.,  .he  Bi.hop  of  Huperl  s  Lan-l 
an.l  the  Protectant  clergy  generally,  now  earnestly  coun..llea  the  people  to 
ele..t  the  delegates  without  los.  of  time,  a,  hy  this  mean.  ,l...y  m.^ht  to  some 
extent   control    the    course   of  events.    wh:lo   «th<  rwise    they    were    utterly 
nnw.Th^s      I  eutirelv  concurred  in  this  view  of  the  .a^...  and  .V.h.h'aeon 
McLean  havin,-  kindly  offered    to  «ec..n,,.any  .ne.  we  visited    the  d.lUnnt 
parts  of  the  settlement,  and   found  that  in  several   parishes  the  people  and 
tho.emost  loyal  to  the  Uri.i-h  Crown  nn-l  n.-.st  .l..irous  for  union  w.th    anada 
had  alreadv  chosen  their  coune.llo,..     I  expl  .ined  to  all  that  the  Couned 
wa,  to  be  provisional,  in  the  stnrle,t  sense  of  tho  word,  intended  expa^ssly 
for  .fleeting  the  transference  of  the  country  to  Canada,  and  for  ensunng  the 
safety  of  life  and  property  in  the  meantime.     In  some  instances  I  foun.l  they 
had  drawn  up  petitions  to  Mr.  Kiel,  as    'President,'    expnW,..,  subm.p... 
etc      These  I  requested  them  to  destroy,  advising  that  uoHpm  ;    ,.ore  should 
be  done  than  under  the  circumst,u>ces  was  absolutely  n  .       n, ,  namely,  that 
having  n,ade  their  election,  they  should  intimate  the   fa-l  ,n  r,.vn,al  terms  to 
Mr.  Hunn,  who  had  been  named  Secretary  of  the  Co...  n    an  1   not   Mr.  R^l. 
The   elections  in  the   English    pa:.hes   havi,.;,    lak.-.    ,.!..■,■    on  th.   26  h 
February,  I  again  saw  Kiel,  who  rea.ss«red  me  that  all  the  ;  n.  .n^rs  would  be 
rele^ised  within  a  day  or  two  after  tho  first  meeting  of  ih.  . -oancl.     On  the 
2Sth  he  again  sent  for  me  and  in  the  presenc  of  Mr.   Fra.cr.  delegate  from 
the   Scotch    parish,    Kildonan,    repeated  his   promi«   that   the  hyea  of  the 
pri-one™  were  secured,  and  that  their  release  would  shori!)  f   'ov. 
27 
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"I  hiul  no  fnrtlirr  communicatic      •     .  xiiel  until  Monday,  the  4th 
March,  wh.n  ahout  t.'ti  o'clock  in  the  nioriiiiiL,'  IVrc  Lcstanc  called  on  me. 
Je  ii.forinod  me  .f  I'.i^li-p  Tache's  exi.ected  arrival— not  later  certainly  than 
the   8th,   an.l    probably   some  days  earlier— adding   that  his  lordship  had 
U-l.-rapliod  to  rc-iiK-l  that  if  about  to  leave  for  Canada  I  should  defer  my 
dri.artiirc  till  he  could  communicate  personally  with  rae.     He  then  said  that 
the   'conduct  of  the  prisoners  was  very  unsatisfactory,  that  they  were  very 
unruly,  insolent  to  the  'soldiiTs,'  and  their  behaviour  altogether  so  very  had 
that  he  was  afraid  the  guards  mis,'ht  be  forced  to  retaliate  in  self-defence.' 
I  expressed  much  surprise  at  the  inf-rination  he  gave,  as  the  prisoners,  without 
exception,  had   promised   to   Archdeacon  McLean  and    myself  that,  seeing 
their  helpless  condition,  they  would  endeavour  to  act  so  as  to  avoid  giving 
ofT.iice   to   their   guards,  and    w«  encouraged   them  to   look  forward  to  be 
speedily  released  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  by  Mr.  Riel.     One  man, 
Parker,  was  mentioned  as  having  made  himself  particularly  obnoxious  by  his 
violent  conduct ;  but  not  one  word  was  said  on  this  occasion  regarding  Scott, 
or  the   slif^htest   intimation  given   that  ho   or  any   other  person   had   been 
cond(  inned  to  be  shot     About  eleven  o'clock  PSre  Lestanc  left  me  and  went 
upstairs  to  communicate  to  Governor  Mactavish,  as  he  said,  'the  good  news 
that  Hishop  Tachft  was  expected  so  soon.'    The  Rev.  Mr.  Young,   Methodist 
clergyman,  had  just  entered  the  house,  and  meeting  the  Fire  in  the  hall, 
conversed  witli  liim  a  few  minutes.     Mr.  Young  then  came  up  to  me,  and 
from  him  I  iiad  the  first  intimation  thai  it  was  int«nded   to  shoot  Thomas 
Scott,  and  that  the  sentence  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  twelve  o'clock 
noon  that  day.     We  agreed  in  believing  that  the  thing  was  too  monstrous  to 
be  possible,  and  Mr.  Young  mentioned  that  poor  Scott  liimsolf  was  equally 
incredulous  on  the  subject,  thinking  they  merely  intended  to  frifjhten  him. 
However,  even  *o  keep  him  in  suspense  was  of  itself  a  horrible  cruelty,  and  it 
was  arranged  that  es  Mr.  Young  had  been  sent  for  to  attend  the  man,  he 
should  .TO  Riel,  ascertain  exactly  how  the  matter  stood,  and  if  really  serious 
to  let,  me  know  at  once.    Mr.  Young  accordingly  called  on  Riel,  was  itiformod 
that  Scott  iin<l  iieen  condemned,  that  the  sentence  was  irrevocable  aud  w.nhl 
not  be  delayed  one  minute  beyond  noon.    Mr.  Y>:  ing  begged  for  delay,  saying 
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•  the  man  is  not  prepared  to  die';  but  all  without  avail.     He  was  paraly/ed 
with  horror,  relumed  to  the  prisoner,  and  iminedialely  sent  a  m.s.seiig.r  to 
inform    mo  of  the   result   of  his   visit.       I   determined    to   find   out    Kiel 
immediately,  but  recoil.  ^  ting  that  Tire  Lestanc  was  still  upstairs  with  Mr. 
Muctavish,  went  to  hira,  related  what  I  had  heard,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew 
anything  about  the  matter.     His  answer  I  cannot  give  in  precise  wonls,  but 
it  was  tu  the  eflVrt  that  tliey  had  seen  Mr.  Kiel  on  the  other  side  (St  Boniface) 
and  had  all  spoken  to  him  about  it,  by  which  I  understood  that  they  had 
interceded  for  Scott.     Governor   Mactavish    was  greatly  shocked   on  being 
informed  of  Kiel's  purpose,  and  joined  in   reprobating   it      Pcrc    Lr.ianc 
cotis^  tiled  to  accompany  me,  and  we  called  on  Kiel.     When  we  eut,  ivd    he 
asked  me,  '  What  news  from  Canada?'     The  mail  had  arrived  Uie  pivodiiig 
day,  and  I  replied,   'Only  the  intelligence  that  i'.ishop  Tache  will  he  here 
very  soon.'     I  then  mentioned  what  I  had  heard  regarding  Scott,  and  before 
Kiel  answered  PtVe  Lestanc  interposed  in  French  words,  meaning,    '  Is  tiiere 
no  way  of  escape?'     Kiel  replied  to  him,  'My  Kev.  Tere,  you  know  exactly 
ho«-  the  matter  stands'  ;  then  turning  to  me  he  said,  '  I  will  explain  to  you,' 
speaking  at  first  in  I'nglish,  but  shortly  afterwards  using  French,  reminding 
10  me,  '  You  understand  that  language?'      He  said,  in  substance,  that  Scott 
liad  Ihroii  'out  been  a  troublesome  character,  had  been  the  ringleader  in  a 
rising  .against  Mr.  Snow,  who   had  charge  of  the  party  employed   by   the 
Canadian  Government  during  the  preceding  summer  in  road-making  ;  that  he 
had  risen  against  the  'provisional  Government'  in  December  last;  that  his 
life  was  then  ^nned  ;  that  he  escaix-d,  had  again  been  taken  in  arms,  and  once 
more  pardoned,  r.  f,  rrinj:,  no  doubt,  to  the  promise  he  had  mi.de  to  me,  that 
the  lives   and  liberty  of  all  the    prisoners  were   secured,  but   that   he  was 
incorrigible  an.l  quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the  clemency  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  ;  that  he  was  rough  and  abusive  to  the  guards  and  insulting 
to  him,  Mr.  Kiel  ;  that  his  example  had  been  productive  of  ih,.   very  worst 
effects  on  the  oth-r  prisoners,  who  had  become   insubordinate  to   such  an 
extent  that  it  was  dillicult  to  withhold  the  guards  from  retaliating. 

"  He  further  said,  '  I  sat  down  with  Scott  as  we  are  doing  now,  and  asked 
him  truthfully  to  tell  me— as  I  would  not  use  his  statement  against  him- 
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what  he  and  the  i><,rta-«  P'oi.le  intended  to  have  done  with  me  had  they 
s>:r,Mo.lr,l  in  (Ml.!  ;■!■:;  tr,v  when  they  surrouiuled  Gonture's  hoii.M'.'  to  wlii-ii 
Uv  rq.he.l,    'We    •  ;•:.  i-'l  to  l:eei.  ym  us  a  liostage  for  the  safety  of  I'ne 
].  :-u!,ors.'     I  ur-nvd  with   Ki.l  and  emh^avoured  to  show  that  some  of  the 
<inuni-<tan.-e9  he  had   i,..  .,ti..i,e.l,  and  esiurially  the  last,  were  very  strong 
r.  .-(.MS  to  ur^'e  why  6v«a'^  Hfe  should  not  be  sacriliced,  and  that  if,  us  ho 
r,..-n:..i,  Scott  was  a  ra^h,  tliou-hlU'ss  man,  whom  none  eared  to  have 
a  ',  ihm«  to  do  with,  no  evil   iu(  .1  he    apprehend.  .1  from  his  example.      I 
p..i.,tcd  out  that  tiio  one  ^rcat  merit  claimed  for  the  insurrection  was  that  so 
f.u   ;t  had  been  hloodlcss,  except  in  one  sad  in.'-tance,  which  all  were  wiliin!; 
l„    l..ok    up..n  as    an    accident,   and    imi.lored    him    not    now    to    stain    it, 
to    l.iirdeii    it    with    what    would    be    considered    a   horrible    crime.       He 
e:v,  aii.ed,    'We   must    make   Canada   respect   us.'      1    replied,    'Sh-;    has 
e..iy    prui.er    n -peel    for    the    people  of    Red    River,  and  this  is   shown 
in    her    having    ^.'Ul    Cuinmissi.jnei-s    to    treat    with  them.'       I    told     him 
I    had    seen    the    prisoners   some    time    back,    when    they    commi-ioned 
me  to  .say  to  their  friends  at  Portage  that  they  desired  peace,  and  I  ollered  to 
go  to  them  again  and   n  ason  with  them  should  that  be  nece«ary.     On  this 
he  said,  '  Look  here,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Scott,  the  representative,  went  to  see  the 
pri^  .iHTS  at  my  desire,  and  on  asking  them  whom  they  would  vote  for  as 
c..uh(illurs,  if  th.  y  were  permitted  a  choice  outside  their  own  body,  Thomas 
S.oit    .anie   forward    and   said,    'My  boys,  have  nothing  to  do  with   those 
Americans.'     An.i  when   1  remarked,    'This  is  really  a  most  tritiing  affair 
and  oii-lit  not  t..  have  been  repeated,'  he  SAid,  '  Do  not  attempt  to  prejudice 
us  against  th(>  Americans,  for  although  we  have  not  been  will   them,  they  are 
wi;li  us,  and  have  been  Letter  friends  to  us  than  the  Canadian.-       Much  more 
was  Slid  on  both  sides,  but  argument,  entreaty,  and  protest  nlike  failed  to 
draw  him  from  his  purpose,  and  he  closed  by  saying,    'I  have  done  three 
p....d  things  since  1  have  commenced:    I  have  spared  Roulton's  Life  at  you  t 
iuMance,  and  i  do  not  re-rel  it,  for  he's  a  fine  fellow  ;    I  pardoned  Gaddy, 
ai.  1  he  showed  his   jratitude  by  escaping  out  of  the   Bastion,  but  I  don't 
^ru.lg.'  him  his  miberHhl(    life;   and  now  I  shall  shoot  Scott.'     L*pi»e,  th« 
...Ijutautr^eneral— who  was  preaidenl  of  the  council  of  seven  which  tried  Stioit, 
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five  of  whom,  Ri«l  toll  me,  '  with  ff-ars  streaminR  from  their  eye«,  coademned 
him  us  worthy  or  death,'  a  seulciu'e  whi'-h   he  liud  confirmeil — uow  entered, 
and  ill  answer  to  Itiul  siid,  '  He  uvi-it.  die.'     Uiei  thin  nqtiesli'd  the  ilev.  I'cre 
J.fsiaiic  to  put  Aw  [irople  on  iheir  knees  for  prayer,  as  it  ini-ht  do  good  to 
the  roiidernned  man's  soul.     Referring  to  P6re  Lestauc,  and  making'  a  final 
iip|H;i!,  unnecessary    liere   to   repeat,  I  retired.     It  was  now  wiihi:i    a    few 
mi', nil  s  of  one  o'clock,  and  on  entering  the  (iovernor's  house,  Kev.  Mr.  Young 
joined  me  and  stiid,  'It  ia  now  considerahly  past  the  hour,  I  trust  you  have 
puei-e.-ded.'      '  No,'  I  said,  '  for  God's  sake  go  back  at  once  to  the  poor  man, 
for  I  fear  the  worst.'     lie  left  immediately,  ami  a  few  minutes  after  he  entered 
the  room  in  wliieh  the  prisoner  was  confined  some  guards  marehed  in  and 
toll  Seott  his  hour  was  come.     Not  until  then  did  the  reality  of  iiia  position 
(hi.<!i  upon  poor  Scott.      He  sai.l    good-bye  to  the  other  prisoners,  was  led 
out<i.le  the  gate  of  the  fort  with  a  white  handken  hief  covering  his  head  ;  his 
c.ilin,  having  a  piece  of  white  rolton  thrown  over  it,  wa»  carried  out.     His 
eyes  were  then  band.iged  ;  he  continued  ia  prayar,  in    which  he  had  been 
engaged  on  the  way  for  a  few  minutes.     He  asked  Mr.  Young  how  he  should 
place  himself,  whether  standing  or  kneeling ;  then  knelt  in  the  snow,  said 
farewell,  and  immeiliatply  fell  back,  pierced  by  three  bulleU  which  had  passed 
through  his  body.     The  tiring  party  oonsistefl  of  aix  men,  all  of  win. in,  il  ia 
said,  were  more  or  le.ss  intoxicated.     It  has  l)een  ftirthtr  stated  that  only  tlirea 
of  the  musketa  were  loaded  with  ball  cartridgo,  and  that  one  man  did  not 
discharge  his  piece.     Mr.  Young  turned  aside  when  the  first  shots  were  fired, 
then  went  back  to  the     ."iy,  and  again  retin  1  for  a  raomrnt,  while  a  mm 
discharged  his  revolver  at  the  sutferer,  the  ball,  it  ia  said,  entering  the  eye 
and  passing  round  the  bead. 

"The  wounded  man  groaned  between  the  time  of  receiring  the  musket 
>!io!ji  and  the  discharge  of  the  revolver.  Mr.  Young  asked  to  have  the 
remains  for  ii  -nient  in  the  burying-ground  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  but 
this  was  not  accinled  to,  and  a  limilar  request,  preferred  by  the  Bishop  of 
Itupert'i  lAnd.  wa.s  al.so  refu.sed.     He  was  buried  within  the  walls  of  tha  fort 
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0..  descen-ling  t)>e  A'V^  l.'.^linR  from  the  rnwn  poor  S.-ott,  H.Mre«9in«  Mr. 
YcMih-,  sai.l,  'Tlii^ir^ao.il-l.lnudcd  murder';  then  ei.-i-ed  m  prayer,  and 
w;iH  hi)  (Ki'Upit  d  until  lie  was  s-lioL 

"  After  this  date  I  li.l<l  no  communication  whatsoever  with  Kiel,  except  in 
nf.ren.e  to  ^i^fa..-  away  l,,.m  the  country,  which  1  was  not  ullo.ved  la  leAve 
uiih  at  a  pas-.     I   f.ll  that  und.r  the  circunisliinces  it  was  not  desirahlo 
1  .h,.u;d  r. main  lo,,^:, r  at  It.d  Uiver,  but  it  was  not  until  late  on  the  night 
„,■  ,1„.   IMl,   in.^t.,  Kiel   gave   pern>i.sion    for   my  <lepariure.      Althou-h   uot 
:„    ,.,M],lishin^'  all  that  couId   have  been  de^ind,  the  mi-ion  to  U-1  Kiver,  as 
1  -hall  endeavonr  to  show  in  a  few  words,  had  he.n  produclive  of  sou.e  good  ; 
„na    ,l,at    it    was    not   entirely    suceessful    may    fairly    be  att.ihuted   to  the 
circumstances  above  r-ferred  to,  in  connection   with  the  action  taken  and 
meeting's  held  in  January  last.     Succe,«,  aUhon^^h  in  a  lesser  d.gree,  nnght 
al-o  ha^ve  been  -ain.  .1  at  a  later  period,  but  for  the  rising  in  February,  winch, 
though    ra.sh    and    pro.luctive    ot    results    most    unfortunate,    I    can    hardly 
blame,  k.u.wing,   as  already    stated,  that   those   who   took  part  iu  it  were 
actuated  and  impelle.l  by  generous  motives. 

"On  reaching  Red  River  in  December  last  I  found  the  English- 
speaking  portion  of  the  inhabitanU  greatly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the 
eomparative  advantages  of  union  with  Canada  and  the  formation  of  a  Crown 
Colony,  while  a  few.  a  very  small  number,  favoured  annexation  to  the  United 
States. '  The  explanations  offered  on  the  part  of  Canada  tl.ey  received  u 
eatisfactorv,  and  with  hardly  a  dissentient  voice  they  would  now  vote  for  the 
iiim.odiatc  transfer  to  the  Dominion.  They  earnestly  re.iii.-t.d  me  to  assure 
His  r.xcellency  the  Governor-General  of  their  warm  loyalty  to  the  British 

Crown. 

"The  case  is  difTuult  as  regards  the  French  half-breeds.  A  not 
inconsiderable  number  of  them  remained  true  to  ti.^lr  alk-iance  during  all 
the  troubles  throu-h  which  they  have  had  to  pass,  and  with  these  will  now  be 
found  a.ssociated  many  others  whose  minds  had  for  a  tin.e  Lecn  poisoned  by 
gross  misrepresentations  made  by  designing  men  for  their  ov.n  s.lfish  ends. 
A  knowlalge  of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  of  the  a.lvanlages  they  would 
d.-iive  from  union  with  Canada  had  been  carefully  kepi  from  them,  and  ifaey 
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wer.  told  to  judge  of  Canadians  generally  by  the  act-  and  bearing  of  aome 
of  the  leas  retleciive  immigranU,  who  had  denounced  them  aa  'cuniberera  of 
the  ground,'  who  muat  speedily  make  way  for  th#  'auparior  race'  about  to 
pour  in  upon  tliem. 

"  It  ia  also  too  true  that  in  the  unauthorized  proceedings  of  aome  of  the 
rec.nt  Canadian  nrrivals  some  plausible  ground  ha.l  been  given  for  the  feeling 
o(  jealousy  and  alarm  with  which  the  contemplated  change  of  government 
was    ret-ardcd    by    the    native    population.       In    various    localities    these 
adventurers  have  been  industriously  marking  off  for  themselves  c<.nsi.lerable 
and  in  some  ways  very  extensive  and  exceptionally  valuable  tracts  of  land, 
theruby  impressing  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  belief  that  the  time  hud 
come  when  in  their  own  country  thoy  were  to  be  entinly  .iipi-lanted  by  the 
stranger,    »  beli.f,   however,    which    I   have   no   doubt    might   have   been 
com^ptely  precluded  by  the  prevention  of  all  such  operations  until  Canada 
had   fti!y   unfolded  her   policy   and  shown  the    groundleaanesa    of   these 

fears. 

"  Let  us  further  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  Catholic  clergymen  in 
the  country  are  not  French-Canadians,  but  Frenchmen,  and  consequently,  it 
may  be  presumed,  not  very  conversant  with  British  laws  and  institutions  and 
with  the  liberty  and  privileges  enjoyed  under  them.     Warmly  attached  to 
their  flocks,  they  deemed  it  necessary  to  sxact  some  guarantee  that  in  their 
new  political  condition  they  would   not  be  treated   with   injustice.     It   is 
unnecessary  here  to  point  out  how  the   breach    widened,   until   at  length 
it  attained  a  magnitude  and  significance  little  dreamt  of  in  the  commencement, 
even  by  those  who  joined  most  heartily  in  the  movement      It  U  far  more 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  state,  which  I  do  with  much  confidence,  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  French  party  have  no  misgivings  as  to  Union  with  Cwiada, 
and  that  joined  by  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  lordship.  Bishop  Tach6,  and 
other  members  of  the  cUrgy  who  enjoy   their  contideuco,  they  will  shortly 
prove  themselves  to  be  staunch  supporters  of  tha  Dominion,  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  England. 
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"In  the  course  of  the  iii-<  irrottion  one  ilt'itioMule  cnmo  and  many 
grossly  illfgul  ai:t8  have  uiHiutsiiDiiaMy  bucu  coiaiiuii>J,  but  it  would  be 
alike  uuikjIiIjc  and  unjust  to  clmrgo  them  to  th«  French  population 
t,'tin.Tally. 

"  Much  obloquy  has  been  heaped  on  tho  HudBou'.s  Buy  Campany  and 
their  (ioVL-ni..r  i.ud  <4lir.  i-  in  the  N..illi-\Vesi,  wliicli  I  cunsul.r  it 
uiine.t.-.s:ny  at  this  riioiin-iil  even  to  atlfinpt  to  answ.r  or  riTut.',  altbouj^h 
not  douMiiij,'  thill  b-iii  could  bo  nalily  aii<l  satisfactorily  done.  Errors, 
many  uu.l  grave,  !ki\c,  it  c:innot  be  denied,  been  committed  on  all  sideo,  but 
wilful  and  intentional  ne^Nrt  of  duty  cannot,  I  feel  convinced,  be  laid  to 
tlH-chiir^'«  either  of  tho  Hudson's  Biy  Company  or  their  r.pre-i.-ntatives  in 
the  country.  Pen-onaliy  I  have  been  entirely  uncoimected  with  the 
udmini.-tration  of  atiiiirs  in  that  department. 

"  I  would  respectfully  submit  thai  it  is  of  tho  utmost  importance  there 
should  be  a  Btronj;  military  force  in  the  North-West  as  early  as  practicable, 
rhe  minds  of  the  Indians,  especially  the  tribes  in  the  .Saskalehovvan  country, 
have  been  so  perplexed  and  confused  by  the  occurrences  of  the  past  six 
months  that  it  would  be  very  unsafe  to  tru<t  to  their  foibearance ;  and, 
indeed,  until  the  question  of  Indian  claims  has  been  finally  settled,  it  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  be  prudent  to  leave  the  country  unproteited  by  military. 
Ihe  adjustment  of  those  claims  will  require  early  attention,  and  some 
memoranda  and  evidence  in  my  hands  on  the  subject  I  ahall,  if  desired,  be 
prepared  to  lay  before  the  Government." 

'Hme  has  ahown  how  much  Mr.  Smith  did  to  put  down  the  rebellion. 
Quite  as  much,  indeed,  as  tho  army  that  was  sent  into  the  West.  The  re[)ort 
given  here  shows  with  what  wonderful  skill  he  handled  the  turbulent 
elements  in  the  North-West.  From  this  time  on  i.is  life  was  to  be  peculiarly 
lilenliticd  with  the  west  of  Canada.  In  the  interests  of  the  Company  and  ol 
(  anada  he  returned  to  the  great  Louj  Land  at  once,  and  at  Fort  Alexander 
!,.et  Colonel  W.ilseley  with  liis  brigade  journeying  towards  Fort  Garry. 
lie  accompanied  the  brigade  to  iU  destination  and  found  the  fort  deserted 
.,id  the  rebel  leaders  in  flight 
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Colonel  Wol«el«y  thereupon  appointed  Donald  A.  Smith  to  admlnistei 
th»  atraire  of  tlie  territory  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  LienteuanUQovemor, 
the  lion.  Adiiins  G.  Areliihuld. 

Mr.  Smith  was  now  to  enter  upon  his  political  career.  He  waa  elected 
for  the  Le-ishitive  Aseiinhly  of  the  Province  of  Manitoba  for  Winnipeg, 
December  30.  1«7U,  iind  in  March,  1871,  was  elected  to  the  Dominion 
I'lirliament  for  Slkiriv.  In  1874  he  reaigned  his  seat  in  the  Manitoba 
House,  but  contiMue.l  to  sit  for  Selkirk  until  1880.  In  1871  he  wan 
appointed  Cliief  Commissioner  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  Nortli- 
West,  and  better  results  were  at  once  obtained  by  the  Company, 

During  his  first  session  in  the  Dominion  Parliament  the  matter  of  a 
transcontinenUl  railway  came  up  and  Mr.  Smith  voted  in  favor  of  it. 
Although  a  comparatively  silent  member  of  Parliament,  he  waa  an  important 
one,  and  when  any  matters  relating  to  the  great  West  came  up  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  him.  However,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  enemies — among 
others,  ex-Governor  Macdougall  and  Dr.  Schultt  In  1873  he  waa  again  a 
candidate  in  the  West,  this  time  aa  a  supportar  of  Alexander  Mackenzie. 

But  the  great  work  d«ne  by  Mr.  Smith  for  Canada  waa  tha  building  ol 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Ha  saw  from  the  beginning  of  his  life  in  the 
West  the  possibilities  of  such  a  line.  He  knew  that  there  were  no  obstacles 
that  could  not  be  overcome,  and  he  knew  that  in  time,  through  such  a 
railway,  a  vast  population  would  move  to  the  fertile  plains.  At  first  he 
believed  that  the  work  should  be  done  by  the  government  He  deplored  the 
manner  in  which  the  Macdonaid  government  had  Uken  the  Initiative  steps 
to  build  this  line,  and  it  was  on  the  railway  policy  that  he  opposed  them. 
They  endeavored  to  win  him  to  their  side,  but  ha  believed  that  no 
government,  on  which  a  shadow  of  suspicion  rested,  should  exiat  On 
account  of  the  suspicion  that  rested  on  the  Conservatira  government  he 
could  not  give  it  his  support  Aa  a  result  of  his  action,  bitter  worda  paised 
between  him  and  Sir  John  Macdonaid,  but  he  kept  a  dignified  attitude 
through  it  all,  and  before  the  and  of  kia  life  Sir  Joha  waa  genwoai  aMog h  to 
express  approval  of  hia  oouraau 
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Mr  Smith's  great  ambition  was  to  see  the  Caim-lian  Pacific  Railway 
constructo.1  at  an  early  <lute.  a».»  ho  .l-plore-l  the  lack  of  enterprise  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  an.!  his  government  s  ere  showing  in  the  matter.     He  saw  no  bop. 
Df  the  North-W.sl  Ik  i,k  built  up  under  Liberal  rule,  and  he  once  more  cast 
i,.  his  lot  with  Sir  .lolm  MacdonaM.     Mr.  Smith  had  now  chauRed  his  mmd 
Hith  regard  t.,  the  c.,..,truction  of  a  railway  and  believed  that  it  could  only 
be  properly  done  by  a  con.pany,  and  so  ho  was  to  bo  the  ••  prime  mover  and 
leading  spirit  in  the  fanadiun  Pacific  Railway  Company,"  and  that  the  road 
.vas  pushe.l  across  the  plains  and  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  w.u  largely  due 
to  his  insight  and  financial  daring.     No  other  country  in  the  world  of  such 
meagre  and  scattered  ,K)pulation  as  the  great  Dominion,  ever  completed  so 
vast  an  enterprise  in  so  short  a  time  ;  and  without  Donald  Smith  there  were 
many  stages  in  its  career  when  it  would  surely  hare  come  to  grief. 

He  had  his  reward  for  his  enterprise  from  both  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  and  the  country.  He  was  made  Qovemor  of  the  (Company  in  1886, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  St 
Michael  and  St.  George.  His  parliamentary  career  had  continued  without 
a  break  until  1880,  and  in  1887  he  stood  for  Montreal  West  and  waa  elected 
and  continued  to  represent  that  constituency  for  nine  years. 

His  business  ventures  had  been  magnificently  succeaeful  and  he  wa.  rery 
soon  recognized  as  one  of  the  wealthiest,  if  not  the  wealthiest  man  in  Canada. 
Ikit  wealth  in  itself  had  no  charms  for  him,  and  when  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  was  completed  and  his  hands  were  to  some  extent  freed,  he  began  to 
look  about  him  for  the  best  way  of  doing  good  with  the  money  he  had 
amassed.  In  1887  he  and  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  at  a  cost  of  one  milUon 
•lollars,  gave  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  to  Montreal.  They  did  this  for  two 
r-asons,  one  was  that  the  great  commercial  centre  of  the  Dominion  should 
have  a  thoroughly  upto-Jate  aiul  well-i-qnipped  hospital,  the  other  waa  that 
in  their  loyalty  these  two  great  Imperialists  desired  to  do  something  not 
unworthy  of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee.  The  hospital  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  looks  forth  upon  one  of  the  most  m:ignificent  scenes  in 
America.     Indeed,    "earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  Uur"  than  the 
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nsne    from    Monn     Royal    where    it   Btan.ls.       Iksidet    hi»    n r -ity    to 

Victoiiii  IlM^pih  '  li.)  Inis-loae  much  to  iujil  1  up  McGill  Uaivursi  .^,  aud  liM 
bIii.vm  ml  gifi  atUT  sift  uixm  that  institution. 

Wluii  the  \\\-ii  was  in  a  t»t^»le  of  turmoil  ovef  the  Mauit""  i  School 
., U.St  ion  the  puhlio  once  more  look.Ml  to  Sir  Donald  Smith  to  help  •ttlo  the 
.l.tllculty  in  the  region  he  now  knew  so  well.  He  went  to  Wi.mipeg  to 
endiMVOur  to  l.rii  ^'  the  cotitcndiuf,'  |.irtie;)  to  a  reasomihle  attitude,  iiiid  was 
tiiuiily  ni'poiiited  one  of  the  Spciiil  Comini-xioiiers  to  look  into  the  situation, 
kud  i'n  the  end  wli.  ..  Sir  Wilfrid  I.aurier  .-ellled  the  (luta'ion  he  had  as  one 
(>r  his  snii-porlt      Sir  Doimld  Sniilli. 

Sir  DonaM  Smith's  life  had  hon  a  phenomenally  micoer^sful  one  uptothe 
pret«tit,  and  still  greater  honors  were  in  store  for  him.      lie  had  cine  te 
Cuiu.  .u  as  a  totally  unknown  Scotch  lad,  and  had  been  aj.pointed  to  the  most 
.les..lu     post  in  the  domain  of  the  pr.  at  Hudson's  Bay  CJompany,  and  he  had 
risen,  tl.rouKl'  atjilily  and  close  api-liralion,  to  the  liii;hest  iKJsition  in  the  Rift 
of  the  C  iiipuuy,  tlie  Governorship.      He  was   now  to   receive  the    liif^heat 
honor  in  the  j;ifl  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada.     When  Sir  Charles  Tupinir 
riM^'iied  the  Ilij,'h  Corainissionership  to  return  to  the  political  arena  of  the 
Duuiiirion,  Sir  Donald  Smith  was  sent  to  England  in  his  place.     A«  wo  have 
seen   he  had    never  been    an  active  partisan,  and   had    without    hesitaiion 
(ii<erte.l  h\n  party  when  he  thought  his  country  .-.luanded  such  a  cniirse. 
He  now  went  to  Lon.lon  to  act,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  in  the  interests  ..f  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  not  of  any  party."     ^-'heD  the  Conservative  party 
was  defeated  in  1896  he  was  wisely  retained  in  office  by  the  Liberals.     At  all 
times  he  has  had  the  interest  of  Canada  at  heart,  and  by  liis  vast  w.alth, 
clear  insight  and  untiring  zeal  has  done  probably  more  than  any  other  man 
to  make  Canada  known  to  the  people  of  the  Motherland.     In  1897  he  was 
elevated   to  the   peerage   with   the   title   of   Baron  Strathcona   and  .Mount 
Uoyal.      Although  being  heard  but  seldom  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  has 
on  several  occasions  spoken  with  force  and  acceptance. 

When  the  war  in  South  Africa  broke  out  he  was  to  become  something 
more  than  a  Canadian  figure.  He  now  stood  forth  with  imperial 
prominence.      The  reverses  Eugland   ..uSered    a  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and 
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Orunge  Kr.o  Stale  in  the  early  .lag*-*  of  the  war  drew  hii  attention  to  I  j. 
ueed-of  lh«  l':.,Kli«l'  Army.  Lord  Slrathcona  KrH-i.-l  ll'«  mu.aUou.  lie 
Haw  even  Ufor«  il.e  War  Ollice.  that  the  great  need  iu  South  Africa  wu.  an 
.fficiant  body  of  kouU,  and  .o  b.  offered  to  equip  and  .upport  at  Ui. 
own  .xpen-  an  ideal  bo<ly  of  m«»  for  «ryic  in  South  Africa.  He  knew 
that  the  place  to  procure  th«o  troop,  wa.  in  the  we«i«rn  and  north-weelern 
parU  of  Canada  with  which  he  wa«  thoroughly  familiar.  The  offer  wa. 
accepted  by  the  War  Office,  and  the  Minister  oi  M.lilia  for  the  Dom.nu...  wa. 
given  a  free  iuit.d  to  rai«.  thin  regimeuU  Strathcona'a  llor«e  went  to  South 
Africa  magniticenlly  cnjuii-ped  and  bearing  a  banner  with  the  motto  of  Lord 
Strathcona.  "  l'er«verauce"-th.    word   that    «im.  up  th.  re«»n   of  hi. 

Buccesa  in  life.  . 

This  great  Canadian  .Utesman  and  Empire  builder  i«  now  in  hi.  eighty 
third  year,  but  h«  i.  still  an  energetic  worker  on  behalf  of  Canada,  and  i. 
ever  a  true  friend  of  h.s  country  and  <.r  the  individual  Canadian.  wliO  viait 
him  at  tlM»  llijih  C»>iBuu«io"ei'"  "*""  ^»  Londo*. 
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TBB    RIOUT    HON.    BIB   WILFRID    I,AUBIB«i 

B7  Loui*  Honoi<  Frechette. 

The  nariT  Life  of  Wilfrid  Uurier-HU  College  Eauc.tion-A  Student  »»  Lmw-Fof  •  Time  ■ 
J,.urn.l..t-Return.  to  the  Study  of  I*w-Enter.  the  Quebec  LeK'^l't've  A,«.n,l.ly- 
A  lulhant  Orator-Enter,  the  Hot«e  of  Common,  in  1874-Spr.k.  .n  EnKl..h  w  th 
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The  Defeat  of  the  Macke.uie  Governn.rnt-R.lward  Blake  Re.ign.  the  I^.ler.h.p  of 
Liberal  P.rty-Laurier  Cho.en  Le.rter-H.,  Long  Yeu^  in  Oppo.ition-Become.  Preni.er 
in  ■>./>-Hi.  Cat.i..et-The  ManitoLa  Sc1..k,1  Que.tion-A  New  Tanfl  Intro-luced  b, 
the  Liberal  Party-Sir  Wilfn.l  Uurier  an-l  the  Queen'.  Diamond  Jubilee-Hi.  Foreign 
Poluv-Appointed  .  KniRht  Grand  Crow  of  the  Order  of  St  Michael  and  St  George 
„„1  H  Me,nl«r  of  the  Imperial  Pr.vy  Council-Honored  in  France-Hl.  Loyal  Act.on 
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Characteriatic  of  Hi.  Oratory -A  Thoroughly  Loy^  Bri  ik  8«fcJtct-The  Mo.t  Genial 
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UIK  prrxent  (1902)  Prime  Minister  of  the  Canadian  Dominion  ia  a 
gentleman  wl.o  not  only  comman.Js  a  considerabU  degree  ofprendgf  in 
bis  own  country,  but  wlio  has  also  aoquired  a  high  reputation  abroad. 
Hi.selor,uence,  his  ability,  his  exquisite  social  qualities,  and  above  all  his 
unMeniiM.ed  personal  character  as  a  public  man,  hare  made  him  prominent 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  day,  and  in  many  respecta  he  ranks  inferior  to 
none  of  them.  So  his  friends  are  proud  to  say,  and  so  most  of  his  political 
opponents— for  he  has  no  personal  enemies— certainly  think.  Let  me  briefly 
trace  the  remarkable  career  of  this  gifted  contemporary  who,  since  the  month 
of  June,  1896,  has  played  such  an  imporUnt  part  in  the  deatiniee  of  oar 

eountry. 

Wilfrid  Uurier  waa  bom  on  the  20th  of  NoTember,  1841,  at  Si  Lin, 
County  of  L'Assomption,  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Ilia  father  was  M. 
Carolus  Laurier,  a  land  surveyor  by  profession,  a  gentleman  of  limited 
meana,  but  a  moet  eetimable  dtiaen.     He  took  hie  oooree  at  the  neareet 
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Co.l..«e-thatof  L'A««n,,.tion.     In  ISOO.  we  find  h.m  m  Mont-1  on Jh 
,..,.,.L  of  Mi-r.Ul,  and  i^nag  over  ,ho  Pandect,  and  the  Coutu..  de  Pan.    n 
0.  Uw  ch:un...rs   of  the  h.e  K-.d^lph   I-unamme.  who  wa.  a  tx-nvards  h 
L.,le.,ne,  as    Mnii^ter  of  Ju.ic.   iu  the  >h..i<.n.ie  Cahin.t.      Having  been 
:.,U.d\o    .he  Bar  in  ISC.   he  ,racti.ed   hi.   profession    for   two   yea™     n 
,„,,„.,.,,,.  .ith  the  noted  M.' hVi- I.anc.ot.  that  hot-headed  and  nu,Haou, 

in...  Ld  ,uh.,. Ur.  .ho.  at  the  ti,ne  of  the  0,n..Wpn  .  .^ 

i„;„v..d  a  nuisv  popularitv  w!,i.h  was  d.-Mincd  to  .han..  s-.n  afu.uard.  .nto 
rid  and  und;J.iiS..d  ob^cun.y.     The  ^v.i.h  vestWssne. of  h.  sum-un-hn, 
:  „..  Uin.  .;.  hy  no  .eans  congenial  to  Lauri.r.  <.ah..  ..d  .ne,h,,d,. 
,  ,„,„„,,„...a  ;  and  this  may  have  he.n  one  of  th.  rea...  whud,  u.duccd  hnn 
,.,1,.M,„,„,,.     In  1m;7,  the  death  oM:,ic.l>,.n.m  had  ,M.>.u.^^^^ 
,,.  /„  r  ..-,,.  „r.  that  ,.,,u'ar  joun.al  which  .>  valiantly  fou.ht  the  hat...  u. 
,,:.  ,  n„  nd  ,,ar,v  in  the  Ea.ora  T-wn..,.  wa«  al-o  on  th.   ...na  of  en    in, 
,;,...,.,  w,en-I.an.,...'.y..un,  partner  started  for  l/Aven.r    there  to  ta 
,    u,e     en   wl,i,  h    had    fdl,  n    f-n  ver  fro.   the   «rasp   of  the  unswerv   . 

,     U    who    had    hi,he.,o    ..elded    it    with   .uch    .-me..     ^^   -■u^'. 

I ve.-,  the  new  Journal..  .•  U  that  hi.  talent,  de.nande.^a  d.tlerent  a  en 

and  leei.led  to  again  seelc  his  T.rtune  at  the  Bar.     The  .astern  low.,  n,^ 

...re  then  ...akin,  rapid  stride,  al-.g  the  path  of  P-f'--^  ^"^^      j 
„,.d  ,i,e  f...ure  states.nan  .ttled  at  St,  Chri..ophe-now  Ar.haha.kav. Ue-.. 
:t  wa.  ...t  long  before  his  repuUtion  »  a  lawyer  spread  wide  and  tar  m  the 

district. 

HiH  marked  oratorical  powem.  his  business  i.Uegrity  and  h.s  pleasant 
.nd  k,..dly  disposition  won  him  a  universal  ,K,pularity  ;   so  m..ch  so.  that  .,, 
:;:    Provil-iareieetio..  of   1871    the  un.ted    Counties  of  I  rummo.id  an. 
Arthabaska  relur,.ed  hi.u  a«  their  representative  in  the  Quebec  Leg.s lat.vc 
Asle-nblv    by    an   overwhelming    .najor.ty.       His   ^H.ut   before   the    1  ou. 
prod.K-e:i  a  sensation.     Who  coul.l  he  be.  this  young  p..l...cian  not  y.l  th.rty 
Tal  of  «Re.   who  th..s.  in  a  .na.den  speech,  handled   the  -h^pest  pub  he 
Question,'.;.,  such  Uldne.  and  authority.     Whence   had  thi.  ...-w   orator 
Le-*>  fl..ent.  cultivated  and  char,n...g-who  awed   even  h.s  adver.ane. 
into  respect  by  language  so  polishe-l.  so  elevated  h.  tone,  so  strong  and  yet  m 
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moderate  eyen  in  the  heat  of  di8CU«tonT    On  the  following  day,  the  name  of 
Laurier  was  on  every  lip.     From  this  iniUal  point  of  his  stirring  career,  the 
future  Prime  Minister  prtK^eeded  by  master-strokes     Thus,  as  the  resoun.lu.g 
triumj.h  of  his  ikhrU  in  the  Legislative  As«en.t,ly  of  Queb.«  had  placed  h.m 
in  the  highest  rank  among  the  most  brilliant  French  oratom  of  his  Province 
that  which  mar'^ed  his  entry  into  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1874,  earned 
him  at  one  bound  to  the  distinction  of  being  oneof  the  chief  E.>i:lish-si*aicmg 
del-aters  of  the  Dominion.     The  o<cnsion  was  a  solemn  one,  an.l  never  u>  he 
forgotten  by  any  of  those  who  were  pres.nt.     The  .sul^ject  Wf..re  the  House 
was  the  expulsion  of  l.ou,«Ri.l.  tl.e  reUl   of  the  North-W.st,  who,  though 
under  mcusation  for  the  n.ur.ier  of  Thomas  Scott  and  »  Indtive  from  ju.u.e, 
had  iu.t  been  elected  men.l.iT  for  Prov.,,.l,er.     Tl.e  question  was  a  hur-mg 
one  ind  tl.e  public  mind  was  greatly  mdamed  over  it.     It  re<iuired,   .n  very 
truth,  a  ,.,a.ter  of  eU-iuence  to  tak.  the  case  in  hand  and  to  thread   his  way 
without  f.iU.n-  or  stumhling  a«-  ng  the  m*-.w  and  m.izes  of  prejudice  which 
rose  up  all   amund  the   MMis  chief.     The  debate,    which   wa..  viole.u  and 
heated,    had     been   going   on    for   two   day*    when   at    last    Uurier    took 
the  floor. 

He  was  known  to  be  el-nnent.     He  had  already  addressed  the  House  in 
his  ovvu  Um.-uo  at   the  opening  of  the  Ses-siun.      No  one  .ireau..>d,  however, 
thathe  w.ul.!  risk  his  reputation  by  aitempling  a  spech  in   Kn^Hi^h   under 
«,ich  hazardous  and  trying  circumstances.     Great  ,u.  wa.s  the  se..rral  surprise, 
the  revelalK...  was  greater.     In  the  Imhef  of  many  who  heard  hun  that  day, 
no  orator-unles-,  indee<l,  it  Ik-  Imnself— iias  since  a,-hieved  a  like  sueees.s  in 
any  of  our  d.  liherative  assemblies.     Aa  lu  the  eleguu.-e  and  academic  diction 
of  which  he  i..^  M.  thorough  a  master,  the  hnUumt  sp.>aker  entered  cahaly  into 
the   heart   of   Ms  subject,  a  deep   silence   spread    iteelf  through    the  great 
Chamber  and   tl.e  English  members  listened  in  hu.shed  amazement  U>  thi- 
charmer  who  wielded  their  own  language  with  such  grace,  and  who  .ieait 
them  such  cruel  home-truths  in   a  tone  they   -oubl    not  reeist   appiau.iing. 
Astonisl.e<i  glances  were  exchanged  on  every  side,     Uurier  kepi   his  whole 
audience  hanging  upon  his  lii«  for  more  than  an  hour.      Not  for  a  single 
moment  did   hU  eloquence   fail   him.      He  «pounded   the  doctrines  and 
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elu,i.l.ted  th,  principle,  of  kgul  and  constitutional  r.^ht  wUh  the  •-.  o  • 
Parliamentary  veteran  and  the  preci.ion  of  a  pract.ed  dmle.-tu..an.  . 
grouped  hi,  facu  «  skilfully.  addu..d  hi.  pr«.>f.  and  auH.on,.  w.th 
Lhcun.ulat.ve  fore,,  reared  hi,  ar.u.neuu,  one  upon  the  ...uudal.on  o 
a,  .,th,.r  with  such  close,  qu.ck.  inexor.bl.  logic,  that  hi,  conclu.ous  seemed 
U.  lla.h  out  of  th.ir  own  accord,  unforced  but  irrr-ist.hle. 

Every  p«rt  of  hi.  speech,  moreov.r,  wa,  In.ked  to  the  rest  ir,  a.lnurably 

reasoned  svqu.nce.  and  the  orat.on   from   ^...inning  to  .nd   tl ■     .r.ely. 

without  hcsi.anon.  without  a  momenf.  Kr-pn-K  .or  word,,  and.  al  the  sam. 
tin,,    with  never  one  u.eh-ss  ..ntence.  with  never  one  miper.lu  ,u.  sylla Me. 
No  1, ..  perfect  wa.  tl-  nmnnor  of  his  delivery  :  the  rebounding  ano  v.hrat.ng 
v.,>.,.,    the    wealth    .nd    van,  ty    of  i.U.nation.    the   chaste    .inu  .....y    and 
„,,,,„,,ria,ivene„  of  ge.s.ure  and,  finally,  the  attitude  of  the  .pe.ker.  ^  fuU  o 
.ilural  «elf-connuand  a,  tt  wa«  o,  per..nal  dignity.     Everyth.ng  ..tr.buted 
t.,  ..v.,ke    an    .ndos.  rihal.le    en.hu.ia.m.      The  outburst  of   app..  ...    wh.ch 
gn.Hed  the.peaker  an  he   r.Muned  hi,  .a,   c.,..t::.u..l  ^r  f^dlv  hv  nnnute. 
:,U.r.anl«.  while  the  M.ni.l.r.  of  the  r„.v.n  and  all  the  pronu,u„l  n.embers 
„.,.ked   around   hun  eager  to  oiler  their  e.,„.r..tulatior.,.      It  ..  n,ed   a,  if 
ev.  rvone  reaH..e.l  that  a  future  Chieftain  had  ju,t  proclaimed   hun-elt   and 
„...;u..l  hi.  right  to  lea.ler.lnp  by  the  l-:,  .  n.„nv.>r  la.  that  ha.l  rung  through 
.v.,-v  .en.ence  fallen  tVon>  h..  lips.     The  cause  wa,  a  l.>st  one,  of  course   but 
1  .un.r  had  gau.ed  the  day  so  far  as  he.  personally,  .as  cncenied.     brom 
U,.,  „>on,ent  a  place  in  th..  Cabinet  was  virtually  ass.gne.i  to  hnn_,  and  he 
«  ,-  railed  upon  t«  fill    it  as  Minister  of  Inland   Kevenue  .n  18...  on  the 
p.inMnent  of  M.  Cuuchon.  who  had  been  ap^Kjinted  Lieutenant-.  .„v.rn,,r  of 

Manitoba. 

Then  occurre<l  a  singular  mishap,  which  fumishe,  a  .triku.g  example  of 
U,.  aberrations  of  the  popular  nund,  as  well  a.  the  often  unaccountable 
v,..-;.ude,  of  ..olutcal  life.  The  new  Minister,  ahhou.h  he  had  been 
r..:nr.>ed  at  the  previotts  election  by  a  nuyority  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
vote,  over  an  elo,,ue.>t  a.id  distinguishe.l  meml>er  of  the  legal  profession, 
,„.,:,  himself  unable  U>  secure  his  reflection,  and  was  defeated  by  a  worthy 
and  moflensive   Tillage   tradesman,   who   d.sia.>ce<l   bun    by    a  majority  of 
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tw««iity-on8  Tofea.  This  was  one  of  tlie  repulsos  to  th«  Nfukciizie 
(iovctnmiiil  fidtn  *liicJi  it  never  ri'covercd.  Laiiri^r,  iinh't"!,  returiifil  to 
the  Ca{>ital  as  the  chosen  representative  of  Qiiehec  I-^ist.  but  it  was  in  viiin. 
The  impulse  b«d  been  given  and  the  political  see-saw  had  commenced  to 
sway.  The  young  Minister's  popularity  in  the  Province  tt  larj;e  v/as 
I>ow.rle88  to  in  any  way  check  it  Nevertheless,  the  cnisliinp  defeat  which 
was  guirercil  by  the  Lilierals  in  the  following  year  did  not  in  the  least  degree 
afTcct  Laurier's  personal  inflnence,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his 
ap[...intment  a  few  years  later  to  the  position  of  Leader  of  the  party  for  the 
whole  Dominion.  This  was  indeed  a  distinction  which  seemed,  in  earlier 
years,  beyond  the  dreams  of  the  moat  sanguine  ambition.  The  fact  that  in 
the  Dominion,  as  a  whole,  the  population  of  British  origin  outnumU-ni  the 
French  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  had  always  led  to  the  belief  tlint  it 
wa.s  iinpos-^ible  for  a  French-Canadian  to  attain  the  leadership  of  either  of  ihe 
political  parties ;  and  this,  not  »)  mu  jh  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  English 
members  of  the  House,  as  because  of  the  natural  unwillin^'nfss  of  the  masses 
to  follow  a  chief  whose  nationality  and  creed  are  not  those  of  the  majority. 
For  a  political  party  to  select  such  a  le.ider  is  a  hajianlous  experiment.  Not 
only  does  it  demand  the  sacrifice  of  a  most  important  element  of  success,  but 
it  is  not  unlikely  to  endanger  the  party  cause  itsdf. 

This  consideration — generally  paramount  to  all  others  in  political 
matters — counted  for  nothing,  however,  against  the  future  f'reinier,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  party  included  a  large  pmnp  of  F.nglish 
members  of  unquestionable  ability  imd  prestige  when  Ivl.'  ,r<l  Blake  was 
forced,  in  18S7,  by  considerations  of  health,  to  hand  his  marshal's  baton  to  a 
lieutenant,  Laurier  was  finally  chosen  to  take  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
phalanx  without  a  dissentient  voice.  .\nil  so  firmlv  and  ably  did  the  young 
leader  keep  his  footing  on  the  treacherous  ground  he  had  to  tread,  that  the 
choice  of  the  party  was  more  than  justified  all  through  the  long  and 
bitU-r  strife  which  followed  until  the  final  victory  was  achieved.  After  nine 
years  of  Opposition,  ka.lershii.  and  slrtig^le,  he  at  last  won  the  day,  and  in 
the  month    of  June,   ls',»>,  at  the  gen.rul  eloctions,  the  Liberal  partv  wan 

returned  with  a  majority  of  tbirtv,  and  Wilfrid  I*urier  wae  sworn  into  office 
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„.,v..-i.w.,ru,..r..vr„:,.',„Mh..o"...r.i'iy.    n,,  o,..  nth  of  the 

, „....th     h.    c..n,'.-...l     hi.    Usk     Of    f.n.uuK    uU    A.luuuutrat.on    - 

t'oih'WS : 

1-  ,mr  Minist-r  nn.J  Pirs-  '-nt  nf  lh«  Wilfrid  Tjmri»f 

Ou,-rir»  I'livy  emu'.       „    ,      I,    f„,.  I 

M.-" -'^ -' ^^ '- ;;::';"'■:.:/,  a"r:::;lM 

S.-.r.  tarv  '  f  Si  ite ''      ' 

■       ,     .  ..  Sir  oluer  M"-.v.ii 

Mi...4.ro    Ju.l.c>....    ...    ^   •^-  s,rl...u:,ll   -  r>    Mui., 

Minuter  ..fM,...H»n.ll..i.>      1,,  u.U,..,,,  .Miil.-.  W 

l'o.imar.ler-t.cu,rr.l     ^^^.^  Artlun  l-..her 

M       -l.ru(.\Kno....urr^ L  ]-.  .pl'  N.a.li  art. 

\V.tho>.t  1-ort'oao ^___    w  i;,„m  Si..VHt„  IVMinR 

Min..tfrof   l>.ui.ce....^...... \.  ,lrew  C.,  .r^    ICh  r 

\Vi.hm.tP..rtf..lu.    ..       ^     ci1..rdSiU..n 

Mu.,»u-.  of  lU.  l.iu-nor ^^^      ,^.  ,^__^^  j._^,^^^  „ 

Minuter  o{  InUM.l  K.vrn.ie »"-"^       ' 

In  fulfilment  of  hi«  pn,.nis..  while  in  ( Mt^tion.  Lnurier  at  once  gav. 
...  aU..ntion  to  th.  Mani.oha  S.ho,.,  ,u..tion  a,„l  w,..  ap,-,,.,.  one  of  the 
C..„„n,„..  of  ro,„.il  ,o  conanK  n. ...tiations  wul,  «v.al  a.h.,atos  f  .n 
t,..  Manitohn  (V.v..rn,n..,.,t  who  w.r.  .-t  to  (Hta..  to  .let.rmn.  on  . 
I.:  „f  ..nh.n....:.  The  Report  of  the  .!■  le.u.o,  an.l  the  suh-e.^uat 
.:,ion  .aUn  thereon  by  the  Provincial  ..ov,rnment  and  L.Rj.la..re  are 
:  l.o,hi,tory.  The  ,n..ion  se.ns  n,.w  to  have  heen  fi.al  y  re.noved 
f,o,n  the  do,nain  of  Canadian  poli.i...  TU.  Premier  ,net  Parhament  m 
An...t.  and.  aAer  oh.ainin^  fn.m  it  the  ne..>.„  v  .,,.1..  .>r  the  ^.al  year, 
LLhtth.  Se^^onto  a  clo.o.     On  meetin,   rulu.aent  again.   Mand.     5, 

e  Mun..er  of  F, .e,  Mr.  Fh-ldin.  suh....- 1  a  new  f«cal  po,u-v  for 

Uel...rninion.thon,o.pn„.,:i..nl    W-r.  ,n    wM-S   wa.  that   a.co.l.n^ 

p:f..nt,al   trade   ..lat.on.  .,U.  ..eat    Hri.ain.      T.-  "^  ^^^  "-'  ^^^ 

:,e  o„K,.tion  f.n,  Parha-.  enl,  and  was  favorahly   re.  .•     by   the  p. 

.,  JJ     In  the  n.onth   of  Ju...  the   new   Pn-nner  U-t  ..  Kn.land.    .  the 

,   t    n    of    Her    Majv.f/s    >  ;,....rn,n..nt,    to   tak,-    p  :'    w.,h     t!.     I'nm. 

M^Iero     h         .-ni,.t.or.h..,:.i,p.eint, M.at.on   of  U.  Qi.... 

0;:2"iuhaee      Thi.wa3a....,u.an.   whi.h    n.,ht  have  b-en  a  moat 
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ilangerooi  on*  for  my  man  eudoweJ  with  less  koeniieMsaiil  j^i'iu-nil  ver}<atilUy 
of  talaot  than  Wilfrid  LAuri«r.  His  raputation,  which  had  prao*dad  him 
ttiiroad  ;  his  position  as  official  reprwentativ*  of  the  moat  important  Colony  of 
the  Empire  ;  and  above  all  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Fronch-CanaJian  by  blood 
and  education,  naturally  made  him  the  centre  of  attentions,  exceedingly 
difficult  to  face  calmly — especially  by  one  who  had  creased  the  Atlantic  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  But  the  test  was  a  successful  one.  Not  only  was 
he  equal  to  the  task,  but  all  hia  public  utterances,  all  his  political  moves,  all 
his  ap|)earances  Ijefore  the  curtain,  increased  his  popularity  and  contributed 
to  make  him  the  lion  of  the  day. 

In  his  first  speech  on  landing  in  England,  Sir  Wilfrid  predicted  that 
the  time  was  approaching  "when  Canadian  pride  and  aspiration  would 
develop  a  claim  to  demand,  as  a  right,  tlieir  share  in  that  broader  citizenship 
which  embraces  the  whole  Empire,  and  whoso  l.-'f^islativo  centre  is  the  Palace 
of  Westminster."  While  on  British  soil  Sir  Wilfrid  did  not  lose  si^'ht  of  the 
practical  and  material  interests  of  Canada.  II«  succeeded  in  having  the 
commercial  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  Belgium 
denounced,  with  a  view  to  freeing  Canada  from  the  restraint  which  prsvented 
her  from  granting  to  Great  Britain  trade  favours  denie<l  to  the  treaty  powers; 
and  for  this  new  departure  in  Imperial  policy,  with  "the  marvellous  goal  to 
wi.ioh  it  leads,"  the  London  Timtt  declared  that  "  Laurier's  name  must  live 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  Empire."  As  a  natural  consequence  of  all  this, 
the  mcst  .JistiuKuished  honors  were  lavished  upon  the  Cana.lian  statesman  :  he 
was- Miude  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Council  and  appointi-d  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St  George.  The  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  honourary  degrees  upon  him,  while  the 
Cobden  Club  admitted  him  to  honourary  membership  and  awarded  him  its 
goM  medal,  ■  m  r*;ognition  of  his  exceptional  and  distinguished  services  to 
th*  cause  of  ii.ttrnational  and  free  exchange." 

Procewling  u>  France,  he  visitcni  President  Faure  at  Havre  and  was 
appointed  by  him  a  Grand  Ofli.  ..f  the  Ugion  of  Honour.  At  last,  after 
three  montiu  of  abaenoa  which  oould  only  be  compared  to  a  triumphal  march 
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fro...  tU  fint  to  the  la.t  day.  he  .tu......l  h. -.^  'o  W  t"  o  r.  ^ip-t.  with  U^y 

e,j,octatthel..:..l«..ffa..alicallyacv.,U.l«ul.jectH  ^„   to  h« 

'    He  n.a.le  In.pr.ul  pretentions-  while  in  Kn,Ian,l  and  wm  .oon   to  h« 
calle.1  u,.n  to  p^.ve  that  hi.  utfranc.  the,,  wen-  not  ,,,ere  f^J^'^^^J^ 
181.«  war  hroke  out  in  So..h  Afri.-..  «....  h.  wa«  f...n.a  loyal   to  the     . 
.nd  w.th  hi«  sanction  a...l  .., m...!  .h.  li.-t  ho.K  ..    tr..,.  ev.r  .       ■  N-^^ 
by   the  Ca,.a.l.an   parliH..u...l  to   11,1.   w.    V.u^>u.V>  wan,  jo..r„.,ea   to 

Africa  to  do  valoroua  deed.  ^^'^'^^^^:;^;''^,  ,,  ,„„.,„,  ,o  „.k. 
Oncemore,  inthei.ns.-..tye«r(l.t"-),  hejouniPNe  .,     ,,         , 

,„rt  in  the  coronation  of  K...«Kdward   Vlh.  and  hy   h.,  ,.,w.  rful  ..Mn  .-.• 
,..„.nal  an..r.  a.ai..  ,rov.d  hi..,.,,  the  ahl.t  of  C.na  .  .  ...- 

.,U.M.!en.  a..d  showed  the  n.oth..rl.u.d  that  C.na.h.  hud   w.    ,,.      e  - 

U.,..u  parliau.entar.a..a.   as  ahle  as  the  h..der«   ...  the   I-UM.   U.„.. 
Cu..„no..8  to  deal  with  queano..s  allcctmR  the  inieresU  of  the  hm,..re. 

;:  hi.  retur..   L.  the   l..n.o..d  Juhilee  the  i.^nter. .......     fr.n 

the  T.r....to   l-niver^ity    and    fro.u    the   Qu.e..-a  U.av.r.ty.  Km  ^f-,     ne 

,        .  of  LI    D      lie  was  also  elected  an  h-mourary  l.fe  ...-M,i...r 
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taiiiit-^*  111!  ]i  ^  il  ill  he  coiifoan^ls  tlicin  by  lii-  •'■..  1  ica  an*?  brilliiuit  attacks. 
Ill'  is  st'liJuiu  i.iiilty  of  a  false  move,  auJ  rarely  pormits  himsc-lf  to  be  taken 
by  surprse.  Aiul,  ahhough  he  may  not  intlict  a  crushiiijf  tklrat  ujk')!!  the 
eneiuy  at  every  encounter,  nobody  can  boaat  of  ever  having  seen  liira  driven 
from  the  field.  It  is,  huwever,  on  occasions  when  some  vital  question  baa  to 
be  disposed  of,  when  the  supreme  and  critical  blow  which  is  to  decide  the 
fati;  of  a  cariqjiiigii  must  be  dealt,  that  Laurier  rises  to  the  fiill  tuight  of  big 
po!itieal  stature,  and  is  able  to  spread  the  wings  of  his  mind  to  their  fullest 
stretch.  As  an  urator,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  does  not  indul^je  in  rounded 
periols  and  striking  metaphors  which  aim  solely  at  literary  etl'ect.  He  does 
nut  lahour  to  find  witty  phrases  and  sonorous  sentences,  nor  docs  he  appeal 
often  to  the  sentiiut.uts  or  pa.ssions  of  his  audience.  He  deals  niaiidy  in  good 
sen.'^e,  fairness  and  logic.  The  truth  is  enough  for  him  ;  the  truth  in  all  its 
beauty  and  purity,  couched  in  language  that  is  accurate,  scholarly,  copious, 
and  as  melodious  as  language  can  be,  yet  full  of  virile  energy,  which  one 
divines  rather  than  feels,  undc  the  nervous  pungency  of  an  elocution  which 
gushes  out  as  limpid  as  the  water  from  a  rocky  spring.  You  cannot  listen  to 
him  for  five  minutes  without  .saying  to  yourself:  "An  honest  man  is 
speaking" — Vir  bonus  dicendi  peritm.  Alluding  to  his  talent  as  a  public 
Bi)eaker,  the  London  Daily  Mail  compared  him  with  some  of  the  foremost 
British  statesmen,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  place  hira  side 
by  side  with  them  in  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

While  Laurier  is  not  by  any  means  an  idealist  in  the  narrow  sense  of 
the  word,  he  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  domination  of  one  germinal  and 
originative  idea,  which  I  regard  as  the  synthesis,  so  to  speak,  of  an  inttllect 
as  diversified  in  its  qualities  as  it  is  free  from  confusion  niul  complexity. 
This  donunating  idea  may  be  summed  up  in  the  phrase  "  Liheiulism  in  the 
Service  ot  palrioti.^m.''  An  advanced  patriotism  and  a  lemjierate  Liberiilism. 
By  an  advanceo  [lairioiism  must  be  understood  one  which  is  broad  and 
enlightened  and  dares  to  look  the  future  in  the  face ;  while  temperate 
Liberalism  mean.s  that  kind  of  Liberalism  which  has  shaken  ofl"  all  the 
hyperbolism  and  uto{)ian  dreams  in  which  its  so-called  principles  are  so  often 
wrapped  in  some  of  tht  countriss  of  Europe.     Ysa,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  an 
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enlightened  patriot;  that  is  a  patriot  of  his  own  -lay  and  of  his  own  .oun^^ 
Th.r.  does  not.  I  believe,  exist  a  truer  Canaaia..    /'--l— ^  -'"J^^ 

of  Quebec  alone-is  his  fatherland.     It  is  Ui^on  Caua.la  as  a  .hul-  that  his 

oTg  t   a:d  hop.  are  constantly  center.l.     Ih-  l.ve.  .is  ow..  ra.e  and 
proud      U :  hut  he  strive,  to  develop,  both  in  hi.n..ir  and  others  all  th  t 
broad   and   lofty    in   that   sentin.ent.    and   to   discourage   auy    eleven.,   of 
narrowness  and  exclusiveness  which  it  may  oontau..  ,    .    ^  ,     ,  ., 

As  to  his  Liheralisn.  the  fornn.la  of  it  he  has  borrowed,  ^n  toto,  from  th 
chos^  hi>  h-priests  of  English   democracy,  and  its  spint   and   essence   h 
ecT     izes   oLinthel.i.sh  Cu.stitution-that  Consti.ut.on    winch   .s 

,'  his  own  expression,  elastic  enough  to  admit  all  ^^^/^^Jl^ 
enogh  to  serve  as  a  bri.lge  between  the  institution,  of  the  pa»—  the 
enouj,u  lu  Wilfrid  Laurier    s  distinction  itself, 

aspirations  of  the  future.     Physically  feir  W  Utn.l  L.  urie 
and  would  atlraet  notice  in  the  most  aristocratic  gathering.     He  i    tall   sh  ht 
dTgant  in    figure;    while  he  commands  -P^^^^  ^''7--;  '^   ^ 
ai,.,i,y   of  his   carriage  a.   well   as  by  a  certaui  unaffected,  and  p,..l.      / 
t:CL.n.  grace  which  is  the  ruling  characteristic  of  his  wlK>le  pers.nahty. 
:       ,e  clntenance  denotes  peace  in  himself  and  good  will  to  0  hers.     In 
':.i.l  relations  Laurier  sutlers  no  loss  of  the  .....  t  at  distingu. 
n  iu  other  spheres.     His  alfa  -ility  and  hospitality  under  his  own  roof,  the 
Crm   of    hi     nianner   and   ccnversation   as   a   guest,   his   generous   ope. 

Ilness  and  open-hoartedness  on  all  occasions  and  to  all  men.  would  h  . 

1   suflicie.t   to   earn    hiui   a  reputation   in   society,  had   his  worlc  a    a 

^."sman  left  ro„n,  for  a   rival  distinction.     He  possesses  in  ad-htion  the 

n     araeteristic  of  strong  natures  and  of  those   whose  merits  have    een 

luii^ishedbyfune,  that  of  never  n>a.ing  anyone  .el  -o -scious^;     - 

Buperiority.     All  are  at  ea-e  with  him.     A  great  man  in  pubhc     an  amud  k 

"         r  inong  the  fair  scx  ;  a  gcnia,  com,a.i.n  anK.n.  h.s  u.tnna^efr.nds  , 

I-Ilip-ver  rea,lv  .uth  a  laugh  a.  trail,  aua  h.auy  as  his  words;  such  ,s 

Sir  Wilfrid  L;iuner. 
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Reply  to  thw  To^rt,   "Oii;   f^JLi-sTs,  tue  Colonial   Prkmifhs,"  bt  Sip. 
Wii  ri;in    Laliukk,   I'i;i:mikk   of   Canada,  at    a    BASiii-Kx  Givkn   nv 

TIIK     JmPKRIAI,     iNSnri'TK    TO    TIIK    Coi.DMAL    I'llKM  IKKS,     I.ONDON,    JlT.NK 

18,  1S'J7.     Tu"?    I'lJiNCK   OF   Wai.k3,   Now  Kino   Edwabd   VII,  Pre- 

BIDBP    AND    I.NTI'.DDUCKD    SiK    WlI.FKID. 

Your  Royal  lli^hncss,  My  LorJs  and  Gentlemen: — The  toast  wliich 
your  Koyal  Uiylnu'ss  !ia«  just  proposL-ii  in  muli  graceful  terms  is  one  whitli 
is  important  at  all  tirat-s  and  opens  a  subject  which  at  the  present  time 
perhaps  more  than  at  any  other  engrosses  and  absorbs  the  minds  of  nil 
thinking  men.  During  the  few  days  in  which  my  colK'agues  and  my?<lf 
have  had  the  privilege  to  be  in  England  we  have  had  hourly  evidences  that 
till'  Colonies  at  the  present  moment  occupied  no  small  part  in  the  aflTections 
of  the  people  of  England.  Sir,  Colonies  were  born  to  become  nations.  In  my 
own  country,  and  perhaps  also  in  England,  it  has  Deen  observed  that  Canada 
has  a  popul..ti(in  which  in  some  instances  exceeils,  in  many  others  rivals 
the  population  of  independent  nations,  and  ii  lias  been  said  that  perhaps  the 
tiriK'  might  come  when  Canada  iniglit  become  a.  nation  of  itself  My  answer 
is  this  simply :  Canada  is  a  nation.  Canada  is  free,  and  freedom  is 
its  nationality.  Although  Canada  acknowledges  the  suzerainty  of  a  Sovereign 
Power,  T  am  here  to  say  that  independence  can  give  us  no  more  right*  than 
we  have  at  present. 

Lfrd  Lansdowne  has  spoken  of  a  day  when  perhajjs  our  Empire  might  be 
in  danger.  England  has  proved  at  all  times  that  she  can  fight  h<^r  own 
battles,  but  if  a  day  were  over  to  come  when  England  was  in  danger,  let  the 
bugle  sound,  let  the  fires  be  lit  on  the  hills,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Colnnit  s, 
though  we  might  not  be  able  to  do  much,  whatever  we  can  do  shall  be  done 
by  the  Colonies  to  help  her.  From  all  pirts  of  this  country  since  I  have 
been  here,  both  in  conversation  and  in  letters,  I  have  been  .isked  if  the 
■entiments  of  the  French  population  of  Canada  were  characterized  by 
absolute  loyalty  towards  the  British  Empire.     I  have  been  reminded  that 
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feuds  of  race  are  long  an>l  hard  to  die.  and  that  the  feud,  of  Franc^th. 
land  of  my  ancestors- with  England  have  lusted  during  many  generation^ 
Let  me  eay  .t  once  that  though  it  be  true  that  the  wars  of  France  and 
England  ha.e  their  place  in  history,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  men  of  our 
veneration  to  see  the  banners  of  France  and  I'-ngland  entwmed  together 
vid.rinusly  on  the  hanks  of  the  Alma,  on  the  heighU  of  Inkerman.  and  on 
the  walls  of  Schastoiwl. 

It  is  true  that  .luring  the  last  century  and  the  century  before,  a  long 
war.  a  long  duel,  I  might  call  it,  was  waged  between  England  and  l  ranee  for 
the  t.os..>Mon  of  North  America,  but  in  tho  last  battle  that  took  place  on  th. 
nains  <.f  Abraham,  both  generals,  the  one  who  won  and  the  one  who  failed, 
fell      If  you  go  to  the  city  of  Quebec  you  will  see  a  monument  erected  in 
commemoration  of  that  battle.     What  is  the  character  of  that  monument? 
Monuments  to  record  victories  are  not  scarce  in  England  or  in  France  ;  but 
such  a  monu.nent  as  this  which  is  in  Quebec,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  m 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  f.r  it  is  a  n.onument  not  only  to  him  who  won 
but  also  to  him  who  failed.     It  is  a  monument  dedicated  to  the  memory  o 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  the  dedication,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  best 
of  the  kind,  not  only  for  the  sentimenU  which  it  records  but  also  a.  .  htorary 

exi'rtssion,  is  as  follows :  •       j  j-, » 

"  Morterti  virtus  cnmmnnem  famam  histoHa  rmnumentnm  posteniM  dedxt. 
Here  is  a  monument  to  the  two  races  equal  in  fame,  courage,  and  glory,  and 
that  equalitv  exists  at  the  present  t.me  in  Canada.  In  this  you  have  the 
Bentiments^f  my  countrymen_we  are  equal  to^ay  with  those  who  won  on 
the  battle-field  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  is  by  such  acta  that  England 
l,.s  won  the  hearts  of  my  fellow.X)untrymen  ;  it  is  by  such  acta  that  she  can 

ever  claim  our  loyalty. 

Your  Royal  Highness,  let  me  now  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  for  the  kind  words  you  have  just  spoken.  Your  lloyal  Highness  has 
been  kind  enough  to  ren.ind  us  that  av  one  ti.ne  in  its  earlier  day  you  visited 
Canada  Manv  changes  have  taken  place  since  that  time,  but  let  me  assure 
your  Rnyal  Highness  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  Canada. 
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A  Review  of  Popular  Procuress 

IN  a  country  where  the  traditions  of  thi-  jjcoplc   have   been  chiefly 
those  of  other  and  older  lands  ;  where  llie  hi.-,tury,  until  within  a 

few  generations  of  time,  has  heen  one  of  iiilt^rnal  conlliet  between 
rival  races  and  foreign  Hags  ;  where  the  modern  events  of  develop- 
ment in  a  constitutional  direction  and  in  material  welfare  have  been 
controlled  by  the  slowly-merging  antagonisms  of  race  and  nligion  ; 
the  growth  of  liberty  and  the  matured  practici;  of  self-government 
have  naturally  .'sffonled  rf)nm  for  inten'sting  and  stirring  experiences. 
Add  to  these  conFiderations  vast  and  almost  unknown  areas,  immense 
difficulties  of  transportation  and  trade,  the  competition  of  a  great 
southern  neighbour  of  not  always  friendly  teridencies,  the  continued 
arrival  throughout  half  a  century  of  hund-eds  of  thousands  of  peo[)le 
with  diverse  tastes  and  politics  and  various  degrees  of  knowledge  or 
ignorance,  and  the  position  grows  in  interest  and  importance. 

With  the  nineteenth  century  commenced  tlu!  constitutional  his- 
tory of  Canada.  To  the  P)ritish  subject  and  tlector  of  th(;  end  of  that 
century  it  is  diliicult  to  clearly  comprehend  the  situation  in  those 
olden  tlays.  Newspapers  were  so  few  as  to  be  of  little  inlUience. 
Books  were  scarce,  valuable,  and  of  a  character  not  calculated  to 
throw  light  upon  existing  problems.  The  people  of  Lower  Canaila 
were  wrapped  up  in  the  traditions  and  surroundings  of  many  years 
before  and,  under  the  I>ritish  llag,  were  fondly  nursing  the  ideas  ami 
itleals  of  Old  France;  in  the  days  of  Louis  XI\'.  :  of  New  I' ranee  in 
the  days  of  Montcalm  and  the  earlier  perioil  and  glories  of  IVontenai'. 
The  people  of  the  English  Provinces  were  still  little  more  than 
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isolat..!  ,.;,„v...rsKtl.:rs  st.cpcd  in  th.  sha-lowcd  nvnv.rirs  of  a  pas, 
stru.Mc    for  Ki.,an.l   institutions  and  country  ;  cninttercd  aga.ns 
.„   ;;;uhli..u.    ,.r   a^nocmtic  tendencies;  prejudiced    naturally   and 
tvit'l,lv    a..in.ttheRadKaU.>f    K n.land  who  had   helped   to  nun 
ir;-:.:!  cL.e  in  the  Thirteen  C^aonies  and  against  the  I-^nchc. 

Ouebecwhohad  heen  so  Ion,    .he   traditional   ene..>c.  of   Ln.land 
^d  the  sincere  foes   of    British   supremacy    in  North  Amenca      To 
them,  all  ne.-con.ers.  whether  tl,e  later  Loyalists  from  the  States,  o 
Lii^ants  of  subse.,uent  years  from  the  Old  Land,  w-re  subjects  o 
Lsp.:ion  as  hein,  po.iiny  alien  tn  origin,  or  indiff^^nuj  sen    m^^^ 

,,  heir  own  sacriilce.  and  their  own  sacred  poht.ca  behef  .  I  >  - 
F..nch.Canadians.  all  in.t.i,rants  were  equally  undestr.able  as  bong 
practically  certain  to  possess  religious  and  racial  d.fferent>at.on  from 

themselves. 

■nil-   KvoiriioN  or  <  anaoian   I'AKHEs 
Into  this  peculiar  mass  <.f  varied  interests  and   antagonist,  feed- 
ings came  the  leaven  of  a  constitutional  ,and  Parliamentary  system.   It 
Z  not  develop  from  within.      It  was  not  the  result  of  p-^pular  evoh. 
ion  or  even   of  popular  desire.      The  Lrench-Canad.ans  accep  e.d 
as  an  external  part  of  their  new  situation,  a  poht.cal  app^^age  t 
Conquest ;  while  the  Loyalists  of  the  other  Provmces  d.d  no     re.  y 
.ant  it  and  would  probably  have  been  quite  sat>s..ed  for  man       ears 
to  come  with  able  Governors  and  reasonably  eff.c.ent  local  adwscrs 
Still,  the  latter  knew  how  to  use  U  when  received  and  .ere  more  or 
,..ss  fatnihar  with  the  underlying  principles  of  a  Leg.  ature  and  free 
government.       When,  however,  tncreasing  population  brought  var.ed 
political  sentiments  and   personaluies  into  con.hct  wuu  tne  Lc.ahst. 
Ihe  inevitable  result   followed  and  a  dominant   das.   found    ttsel.   u 
collision  with  a  donr.nating  people  who  cared   more    .or  the  presc^nt 
than  the  past,  more  for  phantasn.s  of  liberty  than  m-n,,  .-.s  of  lo  a  Ity^ 
„ore   for  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  countrv  than  for  abstract 
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justice  to  the  men  who  had  in  groat  measure  made  the  country.  In 
Lower  Canada,  as  elsewhere  pointed  out,  the  Legislature  soon  became 
merely  a  weapon  of  offence  at^^ainst  everything  British  ;  and  the  exter- 
nal institution  foisted  upon  a  people  who  understood  autocracy  better 
than  the  simplest  principle  of  freedom  and  who  had  not  even  practiced 
the  most  rudimentary  elements  of  municipal  self-government  was 
adapted  to  the  exiL;(ncies  of  racial  feeling  with  a  facility  which  reflects 
credit  upon  l-'rench-Canadian  (juickness  of  perception  whil;;  fully  illus- 
trating the  racial  pn  Judices  of  the  people.  Out  of  these  conilitions 
came  the  Rebellion  of  1.S37,  the  troubles  of  1JS49,  and  the  struggles 
of  the   "  Sixties." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  Toryism  was  dominant  ;  at  the 
end  of  the  century  democracy  governs.  Which  was  the  better? 
The  average  writer  will  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  rule  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  is  the  accredited  dictum  of  his  age  and  the  only  just 
principle  of  government.  But  the  admission  of  the  fact  that  popular 
rule  is  wise  and  right  in  1900  does  not  interfere  with  a  perception 
that,  under  vastly  different  conditions,  other  forms  and  systems  in 
1800  may  also  have  been  wise  and  proper  for  the  time  being.  The 
government  by  a  class  in  the  I'-nglish  Provinces  and  in  days  when 
that  class  represented  the  loya!  and  pioneer  population  of  the  country, 
and  ruled  it  in  accordance  with  the  hereditary  sentiments  of  the  major- 
ity was  not  in  itself  unjust  in  practice  or  despotic  in  principle.  The 
resistance  of  that  class  to  innovation  and  democracy  was  natural  and 
probably  wise  at  a  time  when  these  things  meant  American  ideas  and 
the  dangers  of  American  propaganda  in  a  small  and  weak  community. 
The  rule  of  a  few  leading  families  of  experience  and  knowledge  in 
days  of  scattered  settlers  and  isolated  homes  and  general  poverty  was 
in  itself  a  benefit.  In  Lower  Canada  the  English  settlers  were  the 
only  class  trained  in  the  self-government  which  had  been  meted  out 
in  a  measure  as  large  as  was  thought  to  be  safe  and  wise  and  which 
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was  n-ally  toe.  !.r,e  for  the  occasion.     Th.y  w.rc  the  only  elemont. 
lia.  I  a  f-w  S..i,neurs,  who  were  in  any  -y  Htt.l   or  .In.^ 
^^^,,,,,  ,„a  ju..ir.:an,l  th.  making  of  impartial  huvs--as  the  subse 

,av,  ntur.s  .f  ih.  French  Asscml)ly  clearly  prove. 

'       More..v,.r.  .f  this  class  Government  of  .Soo  was  a  selfish  one    n 

some  respects  it  was  not  any  more  so  than  a  partisan  Governnu:nt    n 

11  Ik-      If  it  chose  associates  from,  and  filled  app..mtments 

Ih  its  rcla.iv«  anJ  frie,,.!,.  the  ».  was  ,»  ^rcatc,  .l,a„  tl  at  of  a„y 

C     a    an  C.v.m.n.nt  of  a  1, Ir.l  y.trs  lat.t.     If  ..  foa.l.t  strcn. 

tl     and  .in.r.  ly.  in  all  tlu-  lT„vinc«,  for  .Wish  ."---"- 

,„,  tstooa  a,„l  for  .1,,.  |-,nti,h  coa.-ction  wl.icl,  ,t  ro«anl«,  as  ac,  U 
a„„  its  ,„o.l,.r,  wlK,  Is  tl,.r„  in    „,-,.  that  can  ■•■-»•--       ^ 
,a„hs  an.1  ,lo„„.l..nn,s  th-ro  .or.  In  tho  1  ory„n,  of   ">-■]"•- 
„..asurc  it  m  accordance  with  ,.s  ,>ionc,r   sarround.ng,  ..„d  hn.,tcJ 

"     urcc,  wc  nu.st  c ludc  that  those  resal.s  were  no  more  ser.ous  m 

LXor  c.,nse<„.e,.ces  than  are  the  fatdts  and  .lon„d..r„„s  o, ,  e    e.  . 
racv  of  .900      And,  between  the  two.  lie  a  hundred  years  o(  stru;4glc 
and  r'olu'l^n.     t  .rowin,  wealth  and  increased  popular  .ntell.^ence. 
,  \N\niAN   nii.nu  \i.  i.i.M'EKs 
The  leaders  of  the  century,  the  rulers  of  the  people,  have,  how- 
ever  -reatly  changed  in  character  and  scope  of  culture  as  the  coun^ 
r  has  slowly  broadened  out  front  Colonies  into  I'rovutces,     rom 
l^ov  nc.^  int,  a  l...ntinion,  fro.n  a  Dominion  into  a  lirtt.sh  nat.on, 
Trarly  leaders  of  the  Canadas  such  as  Willian,  bntt.h,  Jonathan 
Il^l      „  n  Beverley  Kobu,so„  and  Isaac  Allen  were  steeped  to  the 
,              ,nem„,ies  0,'  the    Th.rteen  Colonies   and    the    Revo  uuou. 
later    Tory  leaders  such  as  Ihshop  Strachan,  S.r  Ahan  N.  McNab, 
Viliam  H  nry  Draper.  Henry  Sherwood  and  Willeun  Cay  ey  »ere 
,     m  i      inc  witl 'the  traditions  of  English  public  l.fe  as   ound  ,n 
h,        .  c,  of   history  and    the   knowledge   of  Can.ad,.,  adherents. 
Ln    :■  these  .oen  were  cu! d  ,entle„,en  in  the  best  tnghsh  sen.e 
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of  the  word,  as  wrre  .ilso  Rolx-rt  Haldwin,  Frr.ncis  Minrks  ami  such 
Frcnch-C.in.idi.ins  as  Sir  L.  \\.  Lafoiuainc,  Sir  A.  A  Durinn  a  1  Sir 
K.  P.  Tache.  Tlioy  strove;  to  imitate  Eni^Iish  m  mncrs  aii<l  customs 
as  far  as  i)ossil)Ie  and  many  leaders  of  French  extract  ion  added  a 
most  useful  element  of  cf>urtpsy  and  j^race  to  the  politics  and  social 
life  of  the  youn-  and  stru^j^Iin.,'  community.  On  th-  othi  r  hand 
many  of  the  French-Canadian  leaders  of  the  first  half  of  the  century 
were  steeped  in  the  traditions  of  French  life,  the  affiliations  of  I-Vench 
literature  and  the  elcm- nts  of  French  tliouj,'ht.  Tii'y  followed  the 
democracy  of  republican  France —with  a  dash  of  rei)ublican  America 
as  one  of  the  constituents  of  theory  and  policy.  Canada  as  a  national 
entity  was,  of  course,  not  in  existence  and  tin;  culture  of  the  mixed  com- 
munity was,  therefore,  either  French  or  Fnj,'lish,  with  a  stroni,'  aildi- 
tional  indt^pendent  element  -as  the  years  advanced  towanl  the  bei;in- 
ning  of  the  second  half  of  the  century  -of  somethinjj  that  was  purely 
American  in  style  and  type. 

In  the  year  1900  it  is  almost  a  question  which  of  all  these  ele- 
ments is  upi)ermost  in  the  peculiar  condition  of  affairs  embodied  in 
the  name  Canadian.  There  is  a  strong  and  pronounced  Canadian 
sentiment  amongst  the  people  which  has  largely  overcome  and 
destroyed,  in  thjir  politicians  and  leaders,  the  extraneous  tendencies 
of  opinion  known  as  Frencli,  or  Fnglish,  or  American.  At  the  same 
time  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  British  in  its  loyalty  and  increas- 
ingly lm])erialistic  in  opinion — a  sentiment  grading  upwards  from  the 
passiveness  of  Quebec  to  the  enthusiasm  of  Toronto,  or  Victoria,  or 
Halifax.  The  culture  of  the  community  has  become,  nominally,  a 
local  culture.  It  chielly  emanates  from  local  Universities  and  in  poli- 
tics is  made  to  fit  local  feelings.  But  the  general  tendency  has  been 
to  ma!ce  this  culture  American  in  style  and  character.  Canadian  Uni- 
versities are  largely  affected  by  American  influences,  as  is  the  whole 
educational  system  of  the  country.     The   press  is  American  in  type 
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and   utterly  opposed   -n  j^-;;'''^^?  ^J^   7;;,;  ,,.,„  Uncs  about  haU- 
n.oa..l     The  polaics  of  the  Donun.on  a  e    -  ^  I^  .^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^. 
,vav  between  the  anta;4onist.c  systems  o  -  _^^^    ^^^^ 

:::.;:  a;,;....;,.,,... ..  .1-  'vp'  *-  -  ^  :*::,  hav=  been  ..ry 

Ca„.,lian  leaJers  o(  Ac  las.  l,al(  ot  "=  ^="'     >  ,.,;„. 

a,„e.e«  „, . „c .....  ;;';::;*:r  r:;:.:;:.";----" =-»  - 

,,e„.  „(  d,e,„  ...ve  "-'^    ^  "^  '^^^^  ,„,^  ,hown  ,he  varied  acconv 
Robinson  ..r  Sewell.     None  ol  tnc  „,  g„^,  Britain 

,,,i.„n,ents  now  so  eo,nn,on  amongst  ^e  »»'^  "  ,^^^  ,„,,,„  „„, 
l„erc  a  Sa,isb..ry  is  devoted  »  ---^^  '  ,„„„,,  Kas  won 
„,  „„.  „,o.  el..,,.en.  little  '-'^'  ^^  '^^,;'-„  "  „  aistinguished  him- 
,a,ne  a,  a  pbilosopbic  »"'-  ^'^J'  !,„,  ,.acU  o,  tinte  and 
,oH  in  almost  — "»"  «^'^;:',h,.„  „„.  of  o,«ce.  to«e.ber  with 
,l,e  fact  ol  havmg  to  make  a  1. ung  «n  _^^^  ^^^^ 

"»  --:•  "  Tlj:'"Tn  t:.:  dU  >;  ::  :ver,da,.  matter  for 
this  condition  ol  affair.     In    l:.n  ^^^.^^^^  |^,^^„. 

some  leading  public  man  ...  speak  at  1  ngl  ,  a  ^^^  ^^^ 

;„g,„pon  questions  of  ";-'-;:^^n    ^^^'o,  a  complex  eivili- 

p„gress  or  «  --"^  '     :;Voacl.ed  tbis  level  tbougb  signs 
zat.on.     As  yet  Canada  nas  f  ,  ^^^^^   ^j^^ 

,,ve  not   been    wanting    toward  th      en     of  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^_ 

Dominion  is  slowly  growing  upwards  m  c  Uur  ^^_^  ^^^  ^^ 

And,  even  now,  it  is  greatly  superior  m  the  st>le  I 

the  pos.tion  of  Australasian  ^^^^^^^''-  ^^^^^  „f  earlier 

in  other  respects  Canad.an  ]-fl''l'J^''  ^,,,uion  which 

years.  With  all  their  wider  ^^^^^^^  ,,,1,,,,  ^.^row 
the  Dominion  has  latterly  attained  ^-J  ^  ^  ^.^.^^  ^^^^^  ,„,  ,^1. 
in  conception   wlnlc  the  necessity  of  conc.hat>  ^^ 

,ions  has  developed  an  extreme  opportunism.    The  q 
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come  to  them  i.i  part  from  over  the  American  border ;  in  part  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  mixed  Canadian  democracy  ;  in  part  from 
the  brilliant  example  in  details  and  niethods,  thouj^h  not  really  in 
principles,  of  Sir  J^hn  A.  Macdonald.  The  British  practice  of  hold- 
ing certain  political  convictions,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  and  of  willingly 
surrendering  power  if  anything  happens  to  change  those  convictions, 
has  not  prevailed  ii  Canada  to  anything  like  a  general  extent  since 
the  days  of  responsible  government.  Sir  John  Macdonald,  it  is  true, 
had  certain  defined  and  prominent  principles — British  connection,  pro- 
tection, opposition  to  American  union  of  any  kind — but  outside  of 
these  he  was  (piite  willing  to  modify  his  opinions  in  order  to  forward 
the  interests  of  his  party.  It  was  not  so  in  the  earlier  days  of  Canada; 
it  is  not  so  in  the  later  days  of  England  where  a  Hartington,  or 
Bright,  or  Chamberlain,  has  sacrificed  his  party  feelings  and  associa- 
tic-is  and  apparent  future  in  order  to  oppose  the  new  and  dangerous 
proposals  of  a  grtat  popular  leader  such  as  Gladstone. 

Siill,  the  politics  of  Canada,  with  all  their  admitted  elements  of 
weakness  do  not,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  merit  pessimistic  consid- 
eration. Sir  John  Macdonald  may  have  been  an  opportunist  in  minor 
matters,  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  Canada  would  not  be  a 
national  unit  and  a  power  in  the  Empire  to-day  if  he  had  not  combined 
opportunism  with  the  higher  methods  of  statesmanship.  Sir  John 
Thompson,  during  his  nine  years  of  Dominion  public  life,  gave  the 
c(;untry  a  career  of  sterling  honesty  and  won  a  reputation  for  political 
integrity  which  deserves  the  appreciation  of  posterity  as  it  certainly 
conferred  credit  upon  the  Dominion  of  his  too-brief  day.  Sir  Leo- 
nard Tilley  combined  undoubted  personal  honour  with  rare  qualities 
of  speech  and  manner  and  heart. 

Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  during  his  almost  quarter  of  a  century  of 
Premiership  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  displayed  (jualities  of  tact 
and   conciliation    which    rose   to   the    level    oi    statesmanship.      Sir 
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in  the  future,  though  its  attainment  must  be  preceded  by  the  creation 
of  a  more  truly  Canadian  press  and  the  establishment  of  a  news  system 
which  does  not  leave  the  daily  intellectual  food  of  the  Canadian  peo- 
ple in  American  hands,  or  British  and  Imperial  public  affairs  to  be 
dealt  with  from  a  naturally  alien  and  unsympathetic  point  of  view. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF    EDUCATION 

During  the  century  which  constitutes  the  developing  p^^riod  of. 
Canadian  history,  as  distinct  from  its  picturesque  and  military  periods, 
education  has  gone  through  various  stages  of  growth.  In  Quebec  it 
was  at  first  essentially  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical  system,  controlled 
by  priests  and  nuns  and  institutions  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Church.  Much  of  it  was  of  the  higher,  or  collegiate,  type  and 
intended  primarily  for  the  training  of  religious  teachers.  The  attempts 
at  establishing  a  general  school  system  prior  to  the  Rebellion,  in 
1837,  were  tentative  and  feeble,  even  amongst  the  small  English 
population  ;  and  such  schools  as  were  in  existence  met  with  disaster 
in  the  times  of  trouble  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  the 
insurrection.  The  teachers  of  the  day  were  needy  and  illiterate,  the 
si-pervision  careless  and  dishonest,  the  school-houses  dirty  and,  in 
winter,  very  cold,  the  children  unprovided  with  books,  and  the  parents 
singularly  indifferent.*  After  the  union  with  Upper  Canada  legisla- 
tion of  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  value  folio A^ed  and,  between 
1853  and  1861,  the  pupils  in  Lower  Canadian  educational  institutions 
of  all  kinds  increased  from  loS.ooo  to  iSo,ooo  and  the  assessments 
and  fees  for  their  support  rose  from  $165,000  to  $526,000. 

Meanwhile,  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  bodies  of  the  Province 
had  increased  greatly  in  educational  strength  and  efficiency — especi- 
ally the  higher  institutions  of  ins'^-uction.  They  possessed  at  least 
2,000,000  acres  of  land,  some  of  it  in  the  heart  of  Montreal  and 
other  growing  centres,  which  developed  wealth  by  every  year's  growth 

•  Ailkuc  Buller.    Rtpml  upon  Education  in  tkt  Province  oj  Qucbtc.    iSjt. 
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more  preliminary  forms  is  improving  ;  the  teaching  Orders  of  women 
who  instruct  pupils,  numbering,  in  1896,  over37.oc30,  in  domestic  econ- 
omy as  well  as  in  ordinary  accomplishments,  are  doing  most  useful 
work  ;  the  number  of  children  attending  schools  of  all  kinds  has 
increased  from  212,000  in  1867  to  307,000  in  1897. 

In  the  other  Provinces  there  has  been  no  racial  division  amongst 
the  people,  bu.  .".ere  were,  at  first,  the  inevitable  difficulties  "of 
pioneer  life,  povt.  ty  of  resource  and  distances  in  space.  Isolation 
and  lack  of  money  produced  paucity  of  schools  everywhere  and  poor- 
ness of  teaching  wherever  they  did  exist.  Dr.  John  Strachan,  Bishop 
and  politician  and  polemist,  was  practically  the  pioneer  of  educa- 
tion in  Upper  Canada.  Out  of  his  school  r.t  Cornwell  came  the 
leading  men  of  the  early  days  and  from  his  conception  v{  sectarian, 
or  Church  of  England  education,  came  greater  institutions  of  learn- 
ing in  Toronto— the  Upper  Canada  College,  King's  College,  which 
was  aftei  wards  secularized  as  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  Trinity 
College,  which  he  then  established  as  an  educational  centre  for  his 
cherished  Church. 

Contemporary  with  him  in  part,  and  living  and  working  after  him, 
was  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson,  the  modern  organizer  of  the  public  school 
system  of  Ontario,  the  vigorous  and  devoted  champion  of  popular 
education  and  common  schools.   At  first,  in  Upper  Canada  and  down  by 
the  Atlantic,  as  in  Quebec,  instruction  in  its  simpler  forms  was  greatly 
neglected.    Long  after  the  people  had  passed  out  of  their  pioneer  posi- 
tion and  the  excuse  of  poor  roads  or  no  roads,  and  of  poverty,  or  lack  of 
public  organization,  was  removed  from  valid  consideration,  they  seemed 
to  remain  indifferent,  in  all  the  English  Provinces,  to  the  education  of 
children  and  to  be  much  more  inclined  to  lavish  money  and  attention 
upon  Colleges  and  higher  branches  of  learning.     The  log   school- 
house  of   early  days,  the  painfully   inadequate   accommodation    for 
the  pupils,  the  ignorant  and  sometimes  intemperate  teachers,  remained 
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Belleville,  which,  in  timr,  j„in..cl  uitli  Victoria  Collt-e  of  Cohoi.rjr. 
as  a  fcdcratcil  institii-ion  and  later  on  became  \'ictoria  ri.iver.ity  of 
loronto;  the  li.iptists  esrabiisiic.l  McMaster  University  in  r..ronio; 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  founci,-d,  in  succession.  Re;^no,H,Iis  ColK-e 
at  Kingston  and  the  University  of  Ottawa  at  (^ttaw.i! 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  early  conditions  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  Upper  Canada  or  Ontario.     There  was  the  same  poverty  in 
school  arran.^'ements  and  paucity  in  teaching  talent  or  training.   There 
was  the  same   indifference  shown   amongst  the  masses  of  the  ,,..„i.Ie 
toward  elem.mta.^y  education  and  the  same  t.Mulency  among  the  rulers 
and  upp.-r  class.s  to  promote  higher  education  and  collegiate  institu- 
t.ons.     Kmg-s  College  ..t  Windsor.  Nova  Scotia,  was  organised  as  f.ar 
back  as    ,7S,S:   the    University  of    New    Hrunswick  was   founded   at 
Freder,cton  m  the  first   year  of  the   century;   Dalhousie  University 
was  estabhshed   at    Halifax  under  the  auspices  of  the  Earl   of   Dd- 
hous.e   in    iS2t;  Acadia  College.  Wolfville.  was   formed  in    ,838   as 
the  educational  centre  of  the  Baptists  and   as  a  protest   against  the 
Church  of  England  associations  of  all  the   other  Colh-res      Mount 
Allison  College.  Sackville.  N.  B..  was  founded  by  the  .N^Lthodists  in 
1843  and   the   Presbyterian   College  at   Halifax  in   1820      In    Xova 
Scot.a.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  McCulloch  and  in  New  Brunswick   the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ldwin  Jacob  did  continuous  and   splendid  service  to  this 
cause  of  higher  education.      The  elementary  system  developed  more 
slowly.      Nova  Scotia  possessed  only  21;  schools  and  5,5  ,4  pupils  in 
.S24,  spent  upon  them  less  than  $50,000  and  voted  down  more  than 
one  measure  for  taxing   the  people   in  their  support.     In  1850  how- 
ever.    Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)   J.   W.    Dawson  was  appointed  the   first 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  Province.    Progress  then  became 
more  rapid  and  improved  methods  of  teaching  and  plans  of  building 
were  developed.      He  was  succeeded  in  1S55   by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alex- 
-.r.i- .  ..„.,,  .n  ,„.^^,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Tupper  introduced  in  the 
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l...gislaiur.  of  N..va  Sctia  his  famous  m.asurr  .•stablishin,-  free 
schools  ana  a  ,.-ncral  i>ubHc  assessment  for  their  maintenance.  He 
fou.au  the  I'.ill  thn..i:^ii  successfully  but  the  unpopularity  of  thed.rect 
taxation  involved  defeated  him  at  tlx.-  ensuinj,'  elections. 

The  system,  howver.  was  established  and,  under  the  succeedm^r 
,nana...mentof  the  Rev.  .\  S.  I  lunt,  1  )r.  Theodore  11.  Rand.  Dr.  Dayul 
Allis.'.n  and  Dr.  Ale.xander  II.  MacKay,  became  eminently  successu.l. 
-riu.  number  of   teachers   r..sc  from  9,6  in  .S65  to  2,V.^  •"   '^96,  the 
avera.M-  daily  attendance  of  pupils  from  25.57^  to  5>n:^  the  popular 
asses;;Kmt  for  expenses  from  S.-^,--  to  5450/-0,   the    I'rovncal 
,.rant  from  ^Sj.o-x,  to  ^^.4^000.       Idu-  Council  of  I'ublic  Instruct-on  .s 
"cHnpose.l  of  hve  members  of  the  C.overnn..nt  and  the  Supermtendcnt 
of  Induration  is  a  non-political  administrator  of  the-  Department  under 
their  ..neral  control.     Separate  schools  have  never  been  or^^amzed  m 
Nova^'scc   ^a  under  I'rovincial  auspices,  althou:4h  the  Catholics  have  an 
efficient  system  of  hi.,d...r  education   includin;,^  St.    Franco.s   Xav.er 
Colh'.^e  at  Anti.,onish  and  the  Colle-^e  of  Stc.  Anne  at  Church  1  omt. 
I^  New  Brunswick,   for  many  years   .fter  the  be:4mnm^^  of  the 
centurv.  teachers    salaries  remained  so  small  and  the  position  was  so 
undi^'nif.ed -as  a  result   of  the  universal  custom   in  pioneer  Canada 
of  "Lardin.^  around  •   at  the  houses  of  the  school  patrons  so  as  to 
eke  out  mea'.re  remuneratio.v-that  ^^ood  men  would  have  nothmg  to 
do  with  the  profession.    As  late  as  .845  teachers'  wages  avera.^a-d  >.  25 
-I  vear  in  this  I'rovince  and  much  of  that  miserable  sum  was  not  paid  m 
c-ish      In  this  vear.  however,  matters  seem  to  have  come  to  a  head,  a 
Committee  of  'the  Legislature  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  education  in  the  Province  and  two  years  later  an  effort  was 
n,uh    CO  establish  an  organized  system.    In  .S52  a  SuperuUendent  was 
appointed  and  in  .SsS  further  legislation  took  place.     lUu  >t  appeared 
unpossibl.-  to    change    the   apathy   and    indifferen,-,.  of    the    people. 
Thou>d>  ihey  were-  Hghting  bitt^T  .ectnri.n  content,  over  Ln.vers.ties 
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and  Test  Actsan.l  hi^dicT  oaucation  they  refused  to  take  any  interest 
m.  or  tax  themselves  for,  the  elementary  teachinL;  of  their  c  hihiren. 

In  1871.  therefore,  it  was  decideU  to  establish  free  schools  and 
compulsory  attendance  and  to,  at  the  same  time,  abc^lish  all  relijri,,i,s 
teachinjr.  This  latter  action  was  a  distinct  blow  to  the  Caiiiolic 
Separate  Schools  which  had  practically  developed  and  was.  of  course, 
strongly  resented  by  the  people  of  that  Church.  The  measure  pass.;d, 
however,  and  stands  as  j,rreatly  to  the  credit  of  the  lion,  l.eor^'e  E. 
Kinj,r.  then  Premier  of  the  Province  ami  afterwards  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa,  as  does  the  prec.-diiii;  establishm.flt  of  free 
schools  in  Nov.i  Scotia  to  the  credit  r,f  Sir  Charles  Tupper.  Tiie 
system  is  much  tht;  same  as  in  the  latter  Province  and  h.is  been  pre- 
sided  over  since  1S71  by  Dr.  Theodore  11.  Rand.  William  Crocket 
and  Dr.  James  U.  Inch.  From  1872  to  1897  th<-  number  (,f  schools 
increased  from  884  to  1737.  the  teachers  from  918  to  1S29.  and  the 
pupils  from  39,000  to  6 1 .000. 

In  little  Prince  Hdward   Island   conditions  were   not  different  in 
early  times  from  those  in  the  lars^rer   Pr6vinces  and  it  was   not   unw 
i8-'5   that   its   first  I-:ducation  Act  was  passed.      Ihe  year    1S52  saw 
the  establishment  of  a  free  school  system  and,  in    1S60.  the   Princ(r  of 
Wales'    Collej,je   was    opened    at    Charlottetown.      Then-    were    121 
schools  in  1841  and  531  in  1S91  ;  4.356  pupils  in  the  former  y.ar  and 
22,138  in  the  latter.     To  sum  up  the  situation  in  these   Provinces  it 
maybe  said  that  everywhf^re  prior  to  Confederation  similar  conditions 
existed  and  everywhere  the  same  beneficial  results  have  since  followed 
the  establishment   of  free  schools,  the  formation  of   Normal  S,  heols 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  taxation  of  the  people  for  educate,  al 
matters,  their  enforced  interest  in  scliool  affairs  and  the  elevation  and 
increased  dignity  given  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Development  along  these  lines  in   the    .Xorth-W'est   and    British 
Columbia    was  naturally  an    affair  of    comparatively    recent   times. 
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slch  education  as  th.r..  was  in  earlier  days  cam.  through  the  devot.d 
activities  of  pioneer  .nissionaries  such  as  the   ministers  of  the  Red 
River  Settl.  nu-nt.    Fathers  Tache  and   I'rovencher.   the    Rev.  John 
W.St   the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Black,  and  many  others  who  spread  them- 
selves  in  a  thin  line  of  labour  and  self-sacrifice  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory  stretching  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.      In   Manitoba  the  system 
since  .890  has  been  a  free  school  and  undenominational  one.     There 
were  sixteen  Protestant  sch..uls  in  .S77  and  seventeen  Cathohc  schools 
and   in  .Syo,  these  had  increased  to  628  and  9'  respectively.     Smce 
the  new  system    was   inau^n.rated    considerable    progress   has   b.e.i 
made  and.  in  .S97.  there  were   .o.S  public  schools  w.h  an  expendi- 
ture of  5S. 0.000.     The  system  in  the   TerritorieH  includes  a  Councd  of 
Public  Instruction  of  a  somewhat  mixed  character  and  «.f  very  recent 
formation.     There  are  four  members  of  the  Government  upon  the 
Council  and  four  appointed  mend.ers  from  outside-two   Protestants 
and  two  Catholics.     Progress  has  been  excellent,  especially  m  vew  of 
the  immense  areas  under  Territorial  jurisdiction,  and  the  schools  m 
operation   have  increased,  between    1886  and  .896.  from   76  to  366; 
the  enrolled  pupils  from  2.553  to  ia.796;  the  teachers  from  84  to  433 
and  Legislative  expenditure  from  $8,900  to  $126,000. 

British  Columbia  had  practically  no  educational  system  prior  to 

,87^      Up  to  that  time  both  the  earlier  efforts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Couipany  on  Vancouver  Island  and  the  later  ones  of  the  Legislature 

had  been  unsuccessful.     The    Public   School  Act  of  the  year  men- 

tioned   however,  established  a  defined  system  which  was  improved  by 

legislation  in  .S79.  .S9>.  and   .896.     There  is  a  Minister  of    Lduca- 

tion    as    well  as  a    Superintendent   of    Education,   but    the   general 

character  of  the  arrangements  are  not  materially  diff.rent  from  those 

in  other  Provinces.     In  1872  there  were  25  school  districts  which  had 

increased   to    193   in    1S96;  an  average   daily  atten^ince  of  575  as 

against  one  of  9-54  ;  ^"  expenditure  of  $36,000  as  a.o:ainst  $204.00a 
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There  arc  a  largf  niimlxr  of  Imli.m  schools  in  th<-  rrnvince  iin<Irr 
denominational  control  and.  tijough  it  is  without  a  I'nivL-rsity. 
the  Roman  Catholics  have  two  Colle^'.s  for  lioys  anil  various 
Academics.  \vhil<:  the  Methodists  have  a  Co!l.;^'c  at  New  W.stniin- 
ster.  Tlie  only  University  from  I.ak..-  Sufxrior  to  the  shores  of  th.- 
Pacific  is  the  University  of  M.mitol.a  at  Winnipeg,'.  It  originated. 
practically,  from  th<-  An-lican  Red  River  Academy  of  pioneer  days 
and  was  organized  in  1S77  with  I'niversity  powers  and  as  a  f.-derat<-d 
institution  which  included  St.  Joliu's  College,  (the  old-time  Academy) 
Manitoba  College  under  IVesl.yt.rian  auspices,  the  College  of  St. 
Uoniface  under  Catholic  control,  and  \V.  sley  Coll.g.'  under  Methodist 
guidance.  Arcldjishop  Machray.  the  Anglican  I'rimate  of  Canada, 
has  been  its  Chanc.-llor  for  many  years  and  has  had  much  to  do  with 
Its  history  and  success. 

During  all  these  educational  developments  in    the  Provinces  the 
factor  of  sectarian  strife   has  had  a  more   or  less  pronounced  effect. 
In  Quebec  it  took  the  early  form  of  antag-)nism   between  the   hier- 
archyand  the  founders  of    McC.ill  University,  but  finally  mellowed 
down    into   a   condition     in    which     Laval    has   become   the    centre 
of  Catholic  higher  education  and   McGill  of   Protestant  attendance. 
Little  conflict  has  exist<-d  in  modern  times  between  the  elementary 
school   sections  and   they  have   worked  quietly  along  their  own  dis- 
tinct and  marked  lines.     In  ( )ntario  the  earlier  struggles  were  ijetween 
the   dominant   and    dominating  Church   of   lln-land    which   desired 
,  — asin  the  Mother-land— to  control    the    Universities.     This  desire 
led  to  the  long  political  conflict  over  the  constitution  and  functions  of 
King's  College,  or,  as  it  afterwards  became,  the  University  of  Toronto. 
It  also  caused  the  formation  of   various  denominational  CoIIcg<-s  and 
Universities.     A  later  struggle,  in  the  years  preceding  Confederation. 
was  fought  over  the  Catholic  desire    for  Sei,.-irate  Schoo!s-a  wish 

which  was  realized  in  the  leinslation  of   iSA->  -ir.,1  ^i,,.--*-';-    J  .v  .u 
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pact    of    Confederation    and    the    subsequent    amendments    of    the 
Muwat   Guurnment.     In    the  Maritime    Provinces  the  struggle  for 
supre.nacv  in  ,:ducational  n.atters  by  the  Church  of  England  resulted 
in  .  division  of    forces  and  opinion  which  led  to  the   foundation  of 
I)  dhousi..  l-niversity  in  antagonism  to  Kings  College  and  the  creat.on 
c,f    \cad,a    CoU.ge    in    opposition  to    both.      The    Mount    Sackvlle 
insl.tut.on  was.  in  the  same  way  a  New  Brunswick  protest  aga.nst  the 
ori.'inal  AnMicanism  of  its  University  at  Fredencton.      I  he  conthcts 
^ve^■    bitter"  and   eventually   went    against    the    Clu.rch  of    England 
pri.uipl.-    bur,  inst.ad   of     resulting    in   a   u.ihed  system  of    secular 
hid.r  eduration   in  each  of  the   Provinces,  as  should  log.cahy  have 
b,^.n    the    rase,  it  has  simply  caused    the  multiplication  of  denomina- 
tional colleges  at  the  expense  of  the  now  seculariz-d  older  .nst.tut.ons 
and  at  the  expense,  in  many  cases,  of  general  ettkiency  and  success. 

l;M,li.Io\->    HlS|ni;V    AM'     I'KOC.Kl  SS 

The  reli-ioiis  progress  of  Canada  sinc<>  pioneer  <lays  is  a  subject 
of  f.^scinating  interest.      It  has  vvorked  in  different  ways  into  the  very 
wirp  and  woof  of  Canadian  history  and  .lads  a  place,  through  denonu- 
nati.m.d  rival^^•,  in  ahr.ost  every  Canadian  branch  of  popular  develop- 
men.     In  Oucbec.  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  guided  and  mo.hfied 
nnd  coniroil-d  the  institutions  of  the  Province,  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  I'-n  n-h  rac-.  the  morals  and  politics  and  loyalty  of  the  people. 
U  heh-'l  '  <"•'!  n*>'clu--ster  to  save  thecountry  to  the  Lrown  m  1776: 
it  ,,„,p,,rt.d  Creat  Britain  with  strenuous  efforts  in  iS,:  ;   it  mod>fie<l 
,nd   ch^.ek.d   th..    rev,;.;:iionary  movement  of    iS;,;;  u  stood  by  the 
nropo.als  for  Confe.d.r.uion  in    1867;  it   largely  backed  upthe   Lon- 
s..rva>ve  partv  in  its  principles  of  expansion  and  protection  and    rail- 
wiv  d.evelopment  uo  to  >Sgi  ;  it  opposed  the  move:u.-nt  in  favour  of 
Connnerckd    Cnion   with    the    Cnited  States.      It  had  a  place  in  the 
Irse.its    Fstate.   question,  a    pronounced   share    in    tiir    Kiel   issue,  an 
"important  part  in  the  New  Brunswick  Scliool  question  and  ast.ll  more 
vital  share  in  the  Manitoba  Sciio,,!  matter. 
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The  Church  of  England  in  all  thi;  F.aL^Hsh  Prninci-s  was  a  doini- 
nant  power  in  earlier  days,  an  inlluLiicL'  for  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  for 
education  In  the  love  of  British  institutions,  for  adiurcncc  to  rule  Ijy  a 
governing  Loyalist  class,  for  devotion  to  the  i)olicy  of  British  Gover- 
nors. It  held  a  high  place  in  the  GovernintnU  of  all  the  Provinces  — r.ot 
excepting  Catholic  ()uebec — prior  to  the  Rebellion  ;  it  had  a  strom'- 
interest  in  the  st(jrmy  tpiestion  of  the  Clergy  Reserves  ;  it  held  a 
vigorous  position  in  matters  of  education;  it  did  much,  in  co-ot>,  ration 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  pioneer  Wt'stern  rehgious  .activ- 
ities; it  was  for  half  a  century  thi-  Church  of  the  classes,  tiie  support  of 
old-time  Toryism,  the  strength  of  a  social  syste-m  which  was  not  with- 
out great  benefit  to  a  new  community  antl  crude  conditionr,  of   life. 

The  Methotiist  denomination  had  a  pronoimced  plac.'  in  the 
hearts  of  later  settlers  from  the  I'nited  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom. It  was  the  early  root  and  hoiue  of  Can.idian  radicdism.  thf 
centre  of  opposition  to  Toryism,  the  eml>oilinient  of  steady  and  severe 
missionary  labours,  the  cause  of  bitter  political  controversy  in  educa- 
tional matters  and  in  such  jjolitical  issues  as  th(.'  Clergy  Reserves.  It 
held  intimate  associations  with  Am'-ricati  Methodism  am!,  up  to  1812,  a 
great  part  of  its  ministers  were  American  while  its  polity  and  princi- 
ples and  preaching  were  also  Aaiericm  'n  style  and,  too  often,  in 
advocacy  and  jiatriotism.  .After  the  war,  wiien  many  of  its  pulpits 
were  vacated  by  .American  citizens  reluming  to  their  own  country, 
the  English  element  bec.une  predominant  and,  in  1S28,  the  Canadi.m 
Metiiodist  Conference  was  tinaily  declared  independiait  of  the  .\  iieri- 
can  Church.  It  had  many  ups  and  downs  .after  this  time  .and  w,is 
divided  upon  political  issues  in  later  years  by  Dr.  Egerton  Ryerson, 
but  always,  and  everywhere  in  the  Provinces,  it  continued  to  e.\ercise 
a  strong  influenctr  in  pulilic  affairs. 

Presbyterianism    was    never   such  a  political   f.ictor  as  were  the 
three  divisions  of  Christianity    ]ust  refe-rred  to.      Its  polit\-  was  too 
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severe  in  tone  and  practice  and  its  ministers  tot,  conservative,  in  a 
non  partisan  sense,  to  constitute  what  might  be  termec'.  a  semi-political 
denomination.    Methodism  was  essentially  a  militant  and  missionary  de- 
nomination in  Canadian  history ;  Presbyterianism  was  more  of  a  strong, 
pervading  influence  among  men  of  a  single  nationality.     Its  divisions 
were  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  other  case  and,  prior  to  the  Disruption 
in  Scotland,  the  "  Kirk  "  often  stood  side  by  side  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  silent  factor  for  the  preservation  of  old  traditions  and  in 
simple  antagonism  to  democratic  innovation.    The  chief  political  issue 
with  which  it  was  mixed  up  was  that  of  the  Cl<:rgy    Reserves,  just  as 
the  one  public  question  in  which  the  strong   ISai-iist  denomination  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces  was  concerned  was  that  of  secular  education. 
In  all  these  religious  liivisions  the  controvei.,ies  of  the  Old  Land 
were  reproduced  with  more  or  less  fidelity.     The  Church  of  England 
disputed  in  the  latter  half  of   the  century  over  forms  and  ceremonies 
of    High    or   Low    Church    practice   just    as    they  did  in   England. 
Methodism  was  divided  into  the   Primitive   Methodist  Church,  the 
Bible  Christian  Church  and  the  Wesleyan   Methodist  Church,  while 
its  American  affiliations  and  Canadian  position  brought  into  existence 
the  New  Methodist-Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion.     Presbyterianism  had  its  Church  of  Scotland  in  Canada,  its 
Free  Church  Synod,  its  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Lower  Provinces, 
its  United  Presbyterian  Church,  its  Canada  Presbyterian  Church. 

If,  however,  the  denominations  shared  in  the  shaded  differences 
of  thought  and  creed  which  came  to  them  from  the  Old  Land,  they 
.also  siia'red,  immensely  and  beneficially,  in  the  financial  benefactions 
of  the  British  Churches  and  of  the  great  missionary  Societies  ;  while 
the  Church  of  England  received  large  sums  from  the  British  Parlia- 
ment well  on  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Up  to  1833,  when  a  gradual 
reduction  was  begun,  the  Imperial  Parliament  granted  / 16.000  a  year 
f-r   the   maintenance   of   this  Church    in  British    .\merica  and   many 
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other  sums  were  paid  from  time  to  time.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  was  indefatigable  in  its  missionary  work  and 
spent  large  sums  in  extending  the  Episcopate,  endowing  missionary 
clergy,  and  aiding  struggling  parishes  in  the  different  Provinces.  The 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  was  more  than  a  benefactor,  it 
was  almost  the  parent  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Canada.  Its 
expenditure  between  1703  and  1892  in  British  America  was  #8,930,- • 
925  and  from  1820  to  1865  its  annual  expenditure  seldom  went  below 
$ioo,cxx).  The  Church  Missionary  Society  was  another  staunch  sup- 
porter of  Anglicanism  in  Canada.  The  various  Methodist  Churches 
were  also  largely  aided  by  funds  from  London  and  their  early  English 
missionaries  were  almost  entirely  supported  from  that  source.  So 
with  the  Presbyterian  denominations  and  the  well-known  Glasgow 
Colonial  .Society  and  its  practical  work  between  1825  and  1840. 

The  progress  :ix\i\  personnel  of  these  Churches  have  a  most  inter- 
esting record — the  former  because  of  the  light  it  throws  upon  n-eneral 
religious  conditions,  the  latter  because  of  the  influence  it  had   upon 
public  develoj)ment  and  affairs.     The  Roman  Catholic  Church  holds 
the  chief  place  in  numbers  as  well  as  in  length  of  historic  association 
with    Canadian    soil.      As    the    French    population    of   Quebec    has 
increased,  so   have  its   adherents,  and  with  this  increase  has  come  a 
similar  expansion  and  expression  of  missionary  zeal  in  the  far  West 
and  in  all  the  Provinces.     The  Catholic  population  of  Quebec  in  178^ 
has  been  placed  at   113,000  by  the  Church  itself.      In  1830  it  was  ati 
least  half  a  million,  with  about  50,000   in  Upper  Canada.      In    1S51 
the  Church   had   746,854  adherents  in    Lower  Canada  ;  in  1871,  just 
after   Confederation,    it  had    1,019,850;  and   in    1891    1.291,709.      In 
Ontario,  its  adherents  numbered  in  the  years  mentioned  167,695,  274,- 
166  and  358,300  respectively.      In  the  three    Maritime   Provinces  of 
Nova  Scotia,   New  Brunswick   and    Prince   Edward  Island  it  had,  at 
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n,.arl-lh..  ^.:n-  i^Tio,!.  ^^  .S,.56,,  2^U^n  a.vl  .S6,250  adhcrruts. 
-1  h,-  W.swm  tV^ur.  ,  an-  of  nr.nt  .lat.  and  slunv  that  in  ManUoha. 
thr  Tcrrltori.s  and  r.riii.h  Cnluml.ia  tin-  total  Catholic  population  in 
,SSi  wa,  V.cx«  i.^  round  nunih.  rs,  and,  in  iSyi.  5:,.o<>^.  This  -.vc:s  a 
nMUKl  loi.d  for  what  is  now  the  i  )oniinion,  of  i.oSo.ooo  Roman  Catho- 
li..  in  .Ss,,  ..5.V..-00  in  .S;,.  an.l  2,ooo,o<X)  in  iSg.-an  mcr.as.  of 
half  a  niii'.ion   in  cvirv  two  d<'caiics. 

Th>-  h  aehrs  of  ih.-  Chur,  h  durin-  this  period  have  had  much  to 
.1,.  with  its  sucoss.      In  <  )n.-l.c  the  militant  Laval  and  loyal  I'less.s 
were   su.vee.led   hv  a  seri.'.   of  eminent   me-n   of  whom  Archh.shops 
Tur.'.-n   an  1    IJalllar^a-on   of    (Juc-l.ec.  Cardinal  Taschereau,  the  tir.t 
f.n.adian  I'rinee  of  his  Church,  and  Archbishops  Hour^et  and  I-abre 
of    Monir-al,  wrre    in-rhans    the    chief.      Hishop   Cu.-ms   of   Ottawa, 
M„,.    l>n,v.-nc!„r   and    Anid.i.hoi-    Tach.'-   of    Manitoba,  Archbishops 
!  Tnch  and  Wal  ,h  of   Toronto,  Arcld.ishop  Cleary  of  Kingston,  Arch- 
bishops Connollv  and  <  Hiri.-n  of   Hahfax,    M;.'r.  McKinn.m  of  Ant,- 
..nni.h  .uidi;Uhopl).mrs..f  Vancouver  islmd.  were  the  most  repre- 
^..nativ.    succe.sor.of  Macdonell    and    Hurke  and   others  of  p.oncer 
a.vs        \n  imooriaut    incident    of  ccch-.iastical   history  in  Canada  m 
th^s  conn,  ction  has  been  the  iaduuice  exercised  by  the  Pope,  at  tmies. 
ov<.r   its   alfau-..      In    .Sj?  ^^r.  (.or^e  Conroy  was  sent  out   to  the 
1  ,.,„„n,on  as  an  Apo.toHc  Ablegate  to  arrange  the  lon-stand.tig  d.s- 
,,„„.s  lu  tween    l.av.d  rniversity,  in  (Juebec,  and  its  branch  .n  Mont- 


,,,,V  In  iS.S  M..r.  Snu.eldres  was  despatched,  largely  in  connection 
with  tiie  san.-  trovible,  ,md  partly  to  .oolhe  certain  Du.cesan  d.lltcul- 
lies. 


i- ..  Mm-  R  ilTa.-le  M.  rrv  del  Val  was  sent  in  iSyj  to  report  upon 
ul  Mamtoba  School  qt.-slion  and  to  prevent  further  agitataon 
,„,,„..st  the  hi.-rarchv  if  it  should  seem  desirable.  In  1S99.  M^r. 
Diomede  l--alco:-.io  was  appointed  in  a  more  perm,uumt_  capacity  to 
act,  app.irenlly.  a.  the  Pope's  a/iviser  upon  Canadia:,  affairs. 


■   Ihr 
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Meanwhile,  the  great  Protestant  denominations  had  been  expand- 
ing in  various  directions  under  the  most  strenuous  exertions  by  tiieir 
leaders.  The  Church  of  Kngland  was  led  in  Quebec  by  such  heroes 
of  the  missionary  field  as  Bishop  Jacob  Mountain,  Bishop  Geor-e  J. 
Mountain  and  Bishop  Charles  James  Stewart  and  by  such  religious 
organizers  as  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Fulford— the  latter  the  first 
!  Metropolitan  of  Canada.  In  Ontario,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Stuart  and  the 
strenuo'.'s  personality  of  Bishop  Strachan,  were  prominent.  In  the 
.Maritime  Provinces,  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  the  first  Colonial  Bisliop 
and  whose  See  for  a  time  inckuled  all  British  .America.  Dr.  John 
Inglis,  also  Bishop  of  Xova  Scotia,  Dr.  Hibbcrt  Binney.  Bishon  of 
the  same  Province,  and  Dr.  John  Medley.  Bishop  of  Fred,  ricton 
during  forty-seven  years,  worked  steadily  in  the  foundation  antl  devel- 
o[)ment  of  the  Church.  S  j  with  Bishop  Anderson  and  .Xrchbishoi) 
Machray  at  Port  Garry  and  Winnijjeg,  Bishop  Horden  in  the  far- 
away Territories,  Bishop  Sillitoe  in  British  Columbia  and  Bishop 
Bompas  in  the  distant  Yukon. 

Methodism  in  Canada  boasts  pioneer  labourers  such  as  William 
Case,  Jam.'s  Richardson,  Henry  Ryan,  John  Reynolds.  John  Davison, 
ligerton  Ryerson,   John  Carroll,  Anson  Green,  William    Black-  men 
of  immense  energy,  deep  spiritual  enthusiam  an.l  the  highest  powers 
of  endurance.    In  later  and  quieter  days  the  Church— which  became  one 
great   united   body    from   ocean   to    ocean   in  iSSs—bo.isted  scholars 
and  orators  such  as  Dr.  Mathew  Richey,    Dr   luioch  Wood,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam  Morley  Punshon,  Dr.  George  Douglas,  Dr.  S.  D.  Rice,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Williams,  Dr.  Albert  Carman,  Dr.  W.  11.  Withrow.    Presbyterianism  in 
its  personnel  has  hardly  had  the  same  pioneer  variety  of   attainment, 
e.xceptin  the  cases  of  Dr.  James  Mc(iregorin  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  John 
Cook  in  Quebec  and  Dr.  John  Black  in  the  far  West.   In  later  tlays  men 
of  great   ability  or  learning  such  as  Dr.    .Ah-xander    Mathieson,    Dr. 
Robert   Burns,  Dr.  Alexander  Topp,    Dr.  John  Jenkiu..,   Dr.  William 
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K,  Id  Dr.  William  (■.r,■:,;,^  Dr.  J.  M.  Kin,',  Dr.  W.lliam  Caven  and  Dr. 
.\l,.vmc!.r  MacKni.4ht  app.ar.d  on  th.  scene.  The  actual  and  stat.s- 
'tical  i.r,..4r.:.s  c,f  thc.,e  three  ^reat  Churches  since  missionary  days  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  three  tables  : 
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I.       Tin:    CHUKCll    OF    KNCiLANU 

Ont.ri.. 22.5.  "J°  ■    •    •    ■  ■'■'''•'^^5 

Q..1K- tl.(>«^  •    •    •    ■     ^-■;!^'^ 

M.ir/.iint;  I'roviiKcs  .     S^..^!  .    .    •    ."T'-i-* 


333  -'93 


1891 

385 -WQ 

-5-47» 

1141S' 

575. (-^J 


5:11.  :SH 

The   W.st.rn    I'rm-inces  increased   from   25.000  Anglican  adher- 

cnl^  ill    i-^.^i  to  <>S,o(>j  in  1.S91. 

1,.      iiir.   Mi.ni..i.isr   i,i;\(imin.\ti()N 
,851  '••71 

(M.tari.. ::>3.3'^5  •    •    •    ■  ^^-^'^'^ 

(_ii„-l„..- Ji.iT)  .    .     •    •     34. 1"''  •    ■ 

M  iritime  I'roviiK.cs  .     ?.»,i64  .    ■    •    •     ^'-797  •    ' 

2X8  7;.S  57'<.'6l 


189! 
654. =33 

39.544 
103.29s 

796, S7» 


The  W.-stern  figures  were  .3,000  in  188.  and  51.000  in  ,891. 


III.        I'lU.Sl-.V  IT.KIAN'ISM 


f)i,t.irio -'Oi.i.i^. 

Oi.  br- ,r.-  ;t° 

M;;rili!uc  rr>i'.  inns  .    1  .'0.  IjJ' 


I. -/I 

.  33^'.44» 

.  171.970 


I89I 

•  .  .  45.M47 
.  .  .  5  =  .^73 
.     •   .  1.^2,483 


iSqi 


7;:,.:;6  574.577  ^^^-°^ 

Theincnase   in  il.-  We.t  was  from    .9.000  in  .SS.  to  67,000  m 
From   these   an.   preceding  hgurc:s   it   is  seen   that,  in  mund 


I,>qi.       1  K'ln    1.1. v.. 1  .J       ..  •         11  ,1 

n.„,b,.r..  the  Roman  Catlu-hc  iauh  increased  its  a.l:.rents  m  all  the 
Curuli.n  l'rovnu..s  hetwe-n  -^^:  and  .891.  by  i.o  .0.000  souk  the 
Churcli  of  Fnglan.i  by  290,000.  the  Methodist  deno;nmat.on  by  46O,- 
OHO.   anti    tiie     x'rcMyivXi^    L:i...rc,i    ■•,.    ^ 
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